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I. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  REDEEMED  AS  RELATED 

TO  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Bible  teaches  no  Pessimism.  It  tolerates  none  in 
Christian  believers.  Its  record  of  creation  opens,  **  And  God 
saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
^goody  It  goes  forward  with  the  song,  **  The  Lord  is  good  to 
all,  and  His  loving  kindness  is  over  all  His  works."  It  closes 
with  a  vision  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  "  God  shall 
wipe  all  tears  from  the  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain."  It  utters  no  long-drawn  sighs,  like  Buddha  and 
Schopenhauer,  that  existence  is  an  evil,  because  it  begets 
longings  that  can  never  be  satisfied.  It  formulates  no  hard 
dogma,  like  John. Stuart  Mill,  that  the  Creator  cannot  be 
both  benevolent  and  omnipotent.  Its  tone  never  sinks  to 
the  minor  key,  when  treating  of  actual  life  on  earth,  like 
Pascal  in  his  **  Thoughts  on  Religion,"  or  Baxter  and  Howe 
in  their  sermons  on  the  decline  of  piety ;  or  John  Cotton  and 
"Cotton  Mather  in  their  gloomy  letters  on  the  decay  of  Puri- 
tan zeal.  The  Bible  gives  striking  portraits  of  weak  and 
nervous  men,  of  men  who,  like  Jacob,  look  instinctively  on 
the  dark  side  of  life  and  moan — **  Few  and  evil  have  been 
the  years  of  my  life,"  and  wail,  like  Solomon  after  royal  de- 
bauches, **  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  But  the 
broad  sweep  of  revelation  is  towards  gladness  and  praise. 
Its  cheerful  tone  is  inspiring,  "  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness."  **Let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord."     ''Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul." 
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Nor  does  the  tone  of  the  Bible  change  when  it  passes 
from  the  beauty  and  order  of  nature  to  the  frailties  and  sins 
of  human  life.  It  draws  no  ideal  pictures  of  saintly  men  and 
women.  It  leaves  out  no  warts,  disguises  no  deform  ities^ 
and  conceals  no  sins.  It  paints  guilt  and  remorse  in  bold 
and  strong  colors.  But  the  cloud  takes  on  a  silver  lining. 
If  Adam  and  Eve  fall  in  Paradise,  they  go  into  exile  com- 
forted with  the  assurance  of  a  deliverer.  The  seventy  years 
of  captivity  in  Babylon  end  in  a  return  and  a  jubilee.  The 
greatest  crime  in  history,  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  is  overruled 
to  redeem  a  world  from  sin.  Paul,  the  sternest  of  realists^ 
proves  the  whole  Gentile  world  to  be  reprobate,  and  the 
Jewish  race,  the  elect  people,  to  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  long  record  of  human  history 
he  can  find  no  life  free  from  taint.  But  he  does  not  despond.^ 
Looking  heavenward,  he  rises  into  an  ecstacy  of  praise  that 
where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound ;  that  the 
gift  of  God  to  the  pardoned  sinner  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ ,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  be  revealed.  Lost  ia 
wonder  at  his  discovery  of  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  bursts  into  an 
adoring  song,  loftier  in  strain  than  the  highest  flight  of  Isaiah 
or  David,  **I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

In  an  agewhenthe  crown  is  wrenched  from  man'shead,  and 
his  sovereignty  over  nature  is  alienated,  when  great  teachers 
deny  his  divine  lineage  and  relegate  him  to  an  apish  parent- 
age ;  when  personal  immortality  is  held  to  be  a  dream,  or 
an  illusive  hope,  it  is  inspiring  to  turn  to  the  Bible  and 
drink  in  its  great  teachings.  In  its  pages  man  is  no  acci- 
dental birth,  no  evolution  from  protoplasm  by  mechanical 
law.     He    appears    as  the   predestined   child   of  God,    for 
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whom  the  world  was  made,  to  whose  interests  its  material 
forces  and  living  creatures  are  tributary.  He  does  not  re- 
solve at  death  into  primitive  elements,  like  organic  forms  and 
animal  races ;  immortality  is  his  birthright,  and  eternity  his 
home. 

In  the  inspired  pages  man's  life  never  appears  as  a  failure. 
Human  history,  recorded  by  a  divine  pen,  is  no  dreary  rec- 
ord of  aspiration  and  despair,  of  lofty  aims  and  petty  achieve- 
ments. Evil  wins  no  final  triumph  over  good,  nor  can  Satan 
baffle  the  plans  of  God.  The  Bible  teaches  both  in  outline 
and  in  fullness  of  detail  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness. It  tolerates  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  plan> 
or  of  its  vindication  in  the  coming  ages.  It  regards  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ  as  the  highest  display  of  the  divine 
love.  The  glory  of  the  redeemed  will  evoke  exhaustless 
wonder  and  praise  from  angelic  beings. 

The  subject  of  our  paper  may  be  broadly  stated,  **  The 
Future  Glory  of  the  Redeemed  as  Related  to  the 
Work  of  Christ." 

We  say  the  glory  of  the  redeemed,  and  not  of  the  race, 
for  the  Bible  nowhere  intimates  the  rescue  of  the  race, 
but  only  of  a  select  people,  a  chosen  generation.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  even  to  reverent  inquirers,  if  in  constructing 
a  Theodicy,  one  could  find  in  the  inspired  Word  clear  inti- 
mations of  the  final  recovery  of  the  lost,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  universe  to  a  unity  in  holiness,  as  Origen  dreamed 
and  Zoroaster  taught.  It  would  be  a  relief  if,  as  a  few  minor 
sects  hold,  there  were  definite  teaching  that  spiritual  life  can 
be  maintained  only  by  conscious  communion  with  God,  and 
the  unity  of  the  universe  will  be  reached  by  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  souls  that  cling  to  sin,  and  refuse  the  new  life  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

But  the  general  tenor  of  the  Bible  and  its  specific  teach- 
ing are  too  positive  to  admit  either  theory  without  distorting 
the  laws  of  exegesis,  and  wrenching  texts  from  their  connec-^ 
tion.     To  unprejudiced  readers  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to. 
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Revelation  unfolds  a  radical  distinction  in  human  character 
and  destiny,  a  distinction  apparent  in  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  first-born  of  the  race,  reproduced  in  Pharisee  and  Publi- 
can in  the  life-time  of  our  Lord,  and  made  perpetual  by 
the  two  resurrections,  the  one  to  life,  the  other  to  damnation  ; 
and  by  the  two  verdicts  of  the  final  judgment,  the  one  to 
eternal  life,  the  other  to  eternal  punishment ;  and  by  the  two 
eternities,  the  one  of  glory,  the  other  of  unutterable  woe. 

If  one  shudders  at  a  Theodicy  which  involves  eternal  ret- 
ribution to  the  lost,  the  Bible  bids  him  take  refuge  in  the  ab- 
solute perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  incapable  of 
wrong.  Its  challenge  is  bold  and  absolute,  **  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  Human  vision  may  be 
dim,  and  human  judgment  go  astray,  but  divine  wisdom  can- 
not err,  nor  divine  love  fail. 

Does  human  faith  still  stagger  and  fail  to  take  hold  of 
abstract  perfections,  the  Bible  abounds  with  concrete  assur- 
ances of  the  divine  mercy.  The  ruin  of  the  lost  is  no  inte- 
gral part  of  the  divine  plan,  and  indicates  no  lack  of  pity  or 
grace.  It  is  His  will  that  *'  all  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  He  is  sincere  in  offers  of  mercy, 
*'  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance."  Man's  ruin  is  self-caused,  and  is  due  in  no 
proper  sense  to  the  withholding  of  divine  help.  God  chal- 
lenges the  universe  to  absolve  him  from  blame  in  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Israel.  "  What  more  could  have  been  done  for  my 
vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ?  "  The  pitiful  Saviour  mourns  His  impotence 
to  avert  from  His  people  their  impending  doom.  **  O  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
but  ye  would  not." 

There  may  be  limitations  to  divine  grace,  either  in  the 
nature  of  things  with  which  divine  power  does  not  intermed- 
dle, or  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe,  where  the 
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will  of  the  creature  is  clothed  with  a  mysterious  independence 
and  self-control ;  and  these  limitations  may  prevent  the  sal- 
vation of  the  lost.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  divine  love 
fails  not,  nor  divine  pity  for  sinners,  nor  divine  provisions  of 
grace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  creature,  not  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  is  the  effective  barrier  to  universal  restoration  to 
holiness. 

A  devout  Christian,  filled  with  adoring  love  at  the  won- 
ders of  divine  grace  in  his  personal  experience,  may  find  his 
faith  falter,  as  he  wrestles  with  the  awful  mystery  of  eternal 
retribution.  He  cannot  understand  why  the  divine  Spirit, 
whose  invisible  touch  below  consciousness  was  the  force  that 
moved  him  to  penitence  and  led  him  to  faith  and  a  new  life, 
may  not  work  a  similar  moral  miracle  in  the  soul  of  every 
sinner.  The  mystery  is  insoluble  by  human  thought.  But 
it  does  not  first  appear  in  the  religious  history  of  our  race. 
It  penetrates,  under  other  forms,  the  organic  universe,  and  is 
familiar  to  every  earnest  student  of  nature.  **  Of  fifty  seeds," 
sings  Tennyson,  **  nature  brings  but  one  to  bear."  Of  the 
countless  spawn  of  ocean  fish,  few  attain  maturity.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  shown,  with  a  pitiless  fidelity  to  truth,  how,  in 
the  great  struggle  for  life  which  pervades  the  whole  realm  ot 
nature,  the  multitudes  perish,  and  only  the  few  survive.  His 
pithy  phrase,  **  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  has  passed  into  an 
axiom  in  the  scientific  world.  Nature  and  grace  are  under 
the  government  of  the  same  divine  sovereign.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble fact  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  animal  world,  that  multi- 
tudes perish,  and  only  the  fittest  survive  and  enter  into  life 
eternal. 

The  Bible  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery.  It 
leaves  it  to  the  clearer  revelations  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
quickened  moral  vision  of  the  future  life.  But  it  does  not 
leave  an  inquirer  to  grope  in  thick  darkness.  Over  against  the 
ruin  of  the  lost,  self-caused ;  over  against  the  eternal  mischief 
wrought  by  sin  in  human  souls,  it  magnifies  the  divine  grace 
which  rescues  the  redeemed,  and  lifts  them  to  the  glory  and 
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holiness  of  heaven.  Paul  paints  in  dark  colors  the  wrecks  of 
sin  in  both  worlds,  but  he  has  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  grace 
will  overmatch  sin,  and  defeat  its  aims,  and  reign  unto  life 
eternal.  He  exults  that  the  ages  to  come  will  discover  in  the 
plan  of  redemption  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  love  of  God ; 
and  John  hears  the  adoring  song  surging  through  the  entire 
heavens,  "Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of 
Saints." 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  great  riddle  of  the  existence 
of  sin  under  the  government  of  a  holy  God,  theologians 
have  suggested  and  defended  two  theories,  which  have  much 
in  common,  but  are  both  in  antagonism  with  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  touching  the  inherent  evil  and  guilt  of  sin. 
Origen,  in  his  bold  speculations,  denied  the  positive  existence 
of  evil.  It  is  only  a  negation,  he  said,  a  defect,  a  nothing 
without  substance.  Augustine,  with  the  severe  logic  of  the 
Western  mind,  broadened  Origen's  idea,  and  put  it  in  a  more 
intelligible  form.  Evil  is  a  reality  to  man,  he  said,  a  wild 
discord  in  the  order  of  human  life ;  but  in  the  larger  sweep 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  universe,  the  evil 
quality  disappears  and  is  transmuted  to  good.  He  uses 
strong  language:  "To  Thee  is  nothing  whatsoever  evil ;  yea, 
not  only  to  Thee,  but  also  to  Thy  creation  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  nothing  without  which  may  break  in  and  cor- 
rupt that  order  which  Thou  hast  appointed.  But  in  the 
parts  thereof,  some  things,  because  unharmonizing  with 
other  some,  are  accounted  evil ;  whereas  those  very  things 
harmonize  with  others  and  are  good,  and  in  themselves  are 
good."  The  same  idea  reappears  in  various  forms  in  the 
writings  of  Aquinas  and  Leibintz  and  Calvin. 

The  leaders  of  the  New  England  Theology,  after  Edwards, 
held  to  the  same  theory,  but  formulated  it  in  a  new  dogma 
more  bold  and  dangerous.  They  accepted  the  postulate 
that  God,  by  the  necessity  of  His  nature,  must  create  the 
best  possible  universe.     Experience  teaches  that  sin  is  a  con- 
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stant  factor  in  the  universe  as  it  exists.  The  conclusion 
seemed  inevitable  to  a  logical  mind  that  sin  is  a  necessity  in 
the  best  universe.  They  never  attempted  to  evade  logical 
results.  Hopkins  defined  the  dogma  in  unequivocal  terms, 
"  God  saw  that  sin's  entering  into  the  world  would  be  the  best 
means  of  answering  the  greatest  and  best  ends."  "There  is 
more  good  in  the  universe  than  there  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  sin."  The  Hopkinsian  wing  of  the  New 
England  theologians  endorsed  without  scruple  the  pithy 
apothegm,  "  Sin  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  highest  good." 
It  ought  to  be  said  that  they  were  diligent  in  guarding 
against  dangerous  inferences  from  the  dogma.  ''  Sin  is  an 
«vil  in  itself,"  they  said:  "every  sinner  has  a  malevolent  pur- 
pose, and  God  is  just,  therefore,  in  condemning  sin."  But  an 
inexorable  logic  leads  as  certainly  to  the  conclusion  that  God 
must  approve  sin,  as  it  led  these  theologians  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  sin  is  necessary  to  the  highest  good.  Concede  the 
premises,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion.  If,  as 
they  say,  God  has  organized  the  best  possible  universe,  and 
in  this  universe  has  found  sin  to  be  necessary  to  its  highest 
good,  the  conclusion  is  direct  and  inevitable  that  sin,  as  a 
whole,  works  good  results  and  commends  itself  to  the  benev- 
olent Creator.  Its  relative  evil  disappears  in  an  absolute 
good. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  abhorrent  alike  to  common  sense 
and  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  God's  word.  The  Bible  recog- 
nizes no  good  in  sin,  either  relative  or  absolute.  It  is  evil, 
only  evil,  and  that  continually.  God  loathes  it,  because  it  is 
opposed  to  His  nature,  and  in  conflict  with  His  eternal  law ; 
because  it  disturbs  the  order  of  the  universe,  despoils  beauty, 
and  wrecks  happiness.  It  involves  guilt,  invokes  penalty, 
and  deserves  eternal  punishment.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  work 
of  God,  but  everywhere  and  always  the  work  of  the  creature, 
the  creation  of  a  finite  will,  sovereign  and  independent  in 
choice,  by  virtue  of  its  likeness  to  the  Creator. 

In  one  aspect  only  can  sin  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
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factor  in  the  best  possible  universe.  Virtue  and  holiness 
are  better  than  mechanical  perfectness.  But  virtue  and  holi- 
ness can  be  attained  only  by  beings  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  with  free  volition.  A  probation  has  been  ap- 
pointed, in  which  holy  character  may  be  formed  by  a  spon- 
taneous choice  of  the  good,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to  the 
evil.  To  finite  beings  gifted  with  freedom  of  choice,  sia 
must  always  be  possible  in  passing  through  such  a  proba- 
tion ;  it  may  be  even  a  necessity.  But  this  in  no  way 
changes  the  quality  of  sin,  or  eliminates  its  evil. 

The  existing  universe,  therefore,  is  the  best  possible,  not  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  sin,  but  in  spite  of  it  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  which,  by  personal  choice, 
the  creature  may  grow  into  moral  likeness  with  God  and  share 
His  holiness.  It  is  the  best  because  all  intelligent  creatures 
are  capable  of  reaching  this  goal,  and  fall  short  of  it  only  by 
their  willful  choice  of  evil. 

We  have  discussed,  thus  far,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on 
the  future  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  ruin  of  lost  souls.  It 
exempts  God  from  all  responsibility  for  this  ruin,  and 
ascribes  the  guilt  to  man  alone,  to  his  deliberate  choice  of 
evil.  We  pass  now  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the  sal- 
vation of  the  redeemed,  which  is  the  special  work  of  God. 
His  wonderful  grace  overrules  in  their  experience  the  wreck 
of  sin,  and  lifts  them  to  a  height  of  glory  beyond  the  reach 
of  angels  who  have  never  sinned.  This  marvellous  change 
is  effected  byjesiis  Christ,  who,  by  His  incarnation,  brings 
human  nature  into  an  eternal  union  with  deity,  making  it  the 
recipient  of  divine  forces :  and,  by  His  atoning  death,  ex- 
piates human  sin,  and  assures  regeneration  and  eternal  life 
to  His  people.  Our  discussion  relates  specially  to  the  influence 
of  Christ's  work  on  the  future  life  of  the  redeemed.  Is  any 
change  wrought  by  it,  in  their  nature  or  in  their  rank  in 
creation,  or  in  their  possibilities  of  progress  ? 

No  candid  student  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  recognize  in  it 
a  supernatural  element,  by  whose  power  human  history  is 
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guided  and  controlled.  We  may  concede  that  evolution  has 
been  the  appointed  law  for  progress  from  chaos  to  kosmos, 
from  the  ascidian  to  the  ape.  The  laws  fail  at  man.  It 
cannot  explain  his  origin.  He  is  not  a  product  of  natural 
forces,  but  a  direct  creation  of  God.  Mr.  Darwin  may  re- 
solve man  into  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ape.  Mr.  Beecher 
may  prefer  to  select  an  earlier  ancestor,  who  gave  birth  to  a 
double  line  of  descendants,  the  simian  and  the  human.  But 
all  the  necessary  facts  are  wanting  to  prove  the  animal  de- 
scent, while  facts  are  numerous  and  conclusive  to  confirm 
the  divine  record,  "So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

Mr.  Darwin  confesses  that  all  the  links  are  missing  in  the 
chain  which  connects  man  with  living  species  of  apes.  He 
hopes  that  future  researches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  ape,  may  supply  the  missing  links.  But  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  other  masters  in  Zoology,  declare  that  naturat 
selection  is  impotent  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  ape 
and  man.  They  find  in  the  smooth  skin  of  man,  and  in  his 
larger  brain,  differences  not  favorable  but  fatal  to  progress 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  they  see  no  key  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  except  in  a  direct  creative  act.  The  facts  needed 
to  establish  the  scientific  theory  are  wanting ;  known  facts 
bear  witness  against  it;  it  is  held  on  general  principles,  inde- 
pendently of  facts. 

On  the  other  hand  a  long  series  of  correlated  facts  array 
themselves  in  support  of  the  Scripture  theory  that  man  was 
created  in  the  divine  image.  Human  reason  is  like  God's. 
Kepler  cried  in  reverent  ecstacy,  as  he  comprehended  the 
laws  of  the  solar  system,  "  O  Almighty  God,  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee."  The  Greek  geometers,  by  profound 
thought,  wrought  out  the  laws  of  solid  bodies  and  of  geo- 
metric forms.  When  the  telescope  was  invented,  and  modern 
astronomers  began  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  heavens,  and  to 
learn  the  structure  and  motions  of  the  stars,  it  was  found 
that  what  Grecian  sages  had  taught  in  abstract  thought,  God 
had  taught  in  the  laws  of  comet  and  planet  and  sun.     Lin- 
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naeus,  Cuvier,  and  other  great  masters  in  scientific''study,  by 
patient  research  collected  a  vast  number  o!  specimens  of 
organic  and  animal  life.  To  help  the  memory,  and  to  es- 
tablish wise  methods  for  future  inquirers,  they  classified  the 
specimens,  uniting  them  in  species,  genus,  andj^family  by 
certain  resemblances  of  structure  or  function.  Where  any 
system  was  arranged  which  has  endured  the  test  of  time  it 
has  been  found  that  the  inquirer  followed  instinctively  the 
lines  of  division  which  had  been  established  by  the  Creator. 

The  human  imagination  is  like  God's.  It  is  prolific  in 
sublime  and  beautiful  creations,  but  in  its  broadest  sweep  of 
invention  it  constructs  no  form  or  method  which  has  not 
been  anticipated  by  God  in  the  forms  and  forces  of  animate 
nature.  Dr.  Pierce,  the  profoundest  mathematician  in 
America  since  Bowditch,  says:  "We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  human  thought  capable  of  physical  mani- 
festation, and  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  material 
world,  which  cannot  be  found  incarnated  in  nature." 

Man's  taste  is  like  God's,  for  the  highest  culture  finds 
unceasing  delight  in  the  forms  and  harmonies  and  colors  of 
nature. 

Man's  moral  nature  is  like  God's,  for  conscience  bows  to 
the  divine  law  as  the  supreme  rule  of  life,  and,  in  the  core  of 
his  being,  he  knows  that  in  righteousness  alone  can  he  have 
peace. 

Here  is  a  long  series  of  facts,  numerous,  varied,  correlated, 
attesting  man's  origin  from  God  and  likeness  to  Him.  The 
facts  needed  to  confirm  the  origin  from  the  brute  are  all 
missing.  Fidelity  to  scientific  method  compels  us  to  reject 
the  scientific  theory. 

From  the  supernatural  teaching  of  the  Bible  we  learn  not 
only  the  origin  of  man,  but  his  proper  sphere  in  life  and  rank 
in  creation.  Scientific  leaders  make  merry  over  what  they 
call  the  arrogant  pride  of  man,  and  his  *'  selfish  happiness- 
scheme,"  in  thinking  the  earth  to  have  been  arranged  and 
urnished  for  man's  benefit.     But  again  the  facts  fall  into  line 
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to  confirm  the  theory,  "God  hath  given  the  earth  to  the 
children  of  men."  Agassiz,  studying  the  divine  plan  in  the 
•symbols  of  nature,  declares,  "Man  is  the  goal  towards  which 
the  whole  creation  presses,  from  the  time  when  the  first  strata 
were  laid  in  the  bed  of  ocean,  or  the  earliest  forms  of  life 
began  to  appear."  The  divine  charter  reads,  **  He  hath  put 
all  things  in  subjection  under  man's  feet."  Man  is  lord  on 
earth,  with  a  delegated  power  to  improve  the  face  of  nature, 
and  organize  its  latent  forces.  He  can  put  new  colors  into 
flowers,  finer  flavors  into  fruits,  and  develop  new  instincts  in 
animal  tribes.  He  can  turn  a  barren  soil  into  luxuriant 
fields,  reclaim  deserts  by  artesian  wells,  open  highways  of 
travel  through  lofty  mountains  and  across  unknown  seas, 
and  can  harness  for  service  unseen  and  unknown  forces. 
Scientific  discoverers  who  bring  to  light  new  forms  and 
forces  in  nature,  and  inventors,  who  open  a  new  era  in  civiliz- 
ation by  the  resources  added  to  human  industry,  are  often 
unbelievers  in  a  divine  revelation.  But  they  unconsciously 
recognize  and  confirm  the  Magna  Charta  of  human  rights, 
"The  earth  God  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men." 

The  eighth  Psalm  is  a  grand  lyric  on  God's  care  for 
nature  and  man.  It  opens  with  hosannas  for  the  divine 
goodness  shown  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  glory  of 
the  heavens.  It  closes  with  hosannas  for  the  divine  good- 
ness shown  in  elevating  man  to  sovereignty.  I  can  find  no 
expositor  who  recognizes  in  the  second  verse  what  seems  to 
me  a  grand  thought  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalm.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 
Thou  ordained  strength,  because  of  Thine  enemies,  that 
Thou  might  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger."  This  is  held 
to  mean  that  the  spontaneous  admiration  of  children,  and 
their  insight  into  the  wonders  of  creation,  put  to  shame  the 
-cavils  of  learned  men  who  deny  creative  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. The  Saviour  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense  when  He 
rebukes  sharply  the  murmurs  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
at  the  forwardness  of  the  children  in  Jerusalem,  who  were 
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singing  and  shouting  over  His  advent.  It  is  possible  that  a 
profounder  meaning  lies  in  its  words.  Why  may  not  man 
himself  be  the  "babe  and  suckling,"  in  contrast  with  the 
majesty  of  earthly  forms,  and  the  glory  of  celestial  beings  ? 
and  why  may  not  "the  enemy  and  avenger"  be  Satan, 
whose  pride  is  to  be  abased,  and  whose  ambition,  ending  in 
his  fall,  is  to  be  brought  to  utter  shame  by  the  elevation  of 
man,  "  the  babe  and  suckling,"  to  the  sovereignty  which  he 
has  forfeited  ? 

This  interpretation  may  be  as  fanciful  as  the  allegorizings- 
of  Origen.  But  the  New  Testament  writers  uniformly  find  in 
the  Psalm  a  deeper  meaning  than  lies  on  its  surface.  They 
read  in  it  a  prophecy  of  man's  sovereignty  in  the  spiritual 
world,  loftier  and  more  far  reaching  than  over  nature ;  and 
this  sovereignty  is  to  be  conferred  through  Christ,  the  head 
of  the  redeemed  race. 

There  are  two  direct  allusions  to  this  Psalm  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  more  doubtful.  One  in  Hebrews,  chap- 
ter II,  declares  that  man  is  superior  to  angels,  for  the  future 
world  is  put  in  subjection  to  him,  but  not  to  them.  In  the 
broad  charter  of  human  sovereignty,  the  great  words,  '*  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet,"  include,  says  the  writer, 
the  spiritual  no  less  than  the  material  world.  Nothing  is 
omitted  in  the  divine  grant.  Paul,  interpreting  the  same 
language  in  i  Cor.  15,  adds  that  there  is  a  solitary  limita- 
tion in  the  power  conferred.  "It  is  manifest  that  He  is 
excepted  who  did  put  all  things  under  him."  Next  to  the 
Father,  supreme  in  power  by  His  essential  deity,  is  the 
incarnate  Son,  elevated  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of  His 
redemptive  work.  To  this  lofty  throne  He  lifts  His 
ransomed  people  to  be  sharers  in  His  power  and  glory. 

The  meaning  of  the  third  passage  may  be  less  obvious. 
It  is  found  in  Eph.  i  :  20,  "  And  hath  put  all  things  under 
His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  head,  over  all  things  to  His- 
church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all 
in  all."     The  allusion  may  be  more  obscure,  but  interpreters. 
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agree  that  Paul  has  in  mind  the  strong  language  of  the 
Psalm,  and  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to 
the  Mediatorial  throne. 

We  are  brought  then  face  to  face  with  this  wonderful 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  Man,  by  creation,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  earthly  life ;  oian,  by  redemption,  is  lifted  to  the 
headship  of  celestial  beings.  The  former  is  his  right  by 
nature,  the  latter  is  the  supreme  gift  of  grace.  By  redemp- 
tion, therefore,  he  attains  a  higher  rank  and  glory  than  if  the 
race  had  never  fallen. 

Many  shrink  from  accepting  this  conclusion,  and  three 
objections  are  urged  against  it.     It  is  said,  firsts  that  the 
elevation  was  included  in  the  divine  purpose  in  creation,  and 
is  independent,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  Christ.     If  it  were 
a  part  of  the  primeval  plan  of  God  to  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  man's  feet,  the  sovereignty  in  heaven  as  on 
earth  would   have   been  reached  if  man  had  never  fallen. 
The  sovereignty  may  be  conferred  in  virtue  of  man's  peculiar 
constitution,  uniting  in  himself  the  two  great  entities  of  the 
universe,  matter  and  spirit,  and  thus  holding  larger  possibili- 
ties of  growth  than  any  other  order  of  being,  and  a  greater 
fitness  to  rule.     To  this  objection  an  answer  may  be  made, 
complete  and  absolute.     The  future  elevation  is  due  not  at 
all  to  natural  birthright,  but  solely  to  union   with   Jesus 
Christ,  and  heirship  through  Him  to  the  sovereignty  won 
by  humiliation  and  death.     The  Psalm,  which  confers  the 
sovereignty,  proclaims  man's  natural  inferiority  to  angelic 
beings,  "Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
No  reader  would  find  in  it  a  promise  of  spiritual  Supremacy 
unless  inspiration  had  disclosed  hidden  depths  of  meaning, 
and  inspiration  reveals  no  other  way  to  the  throne  of  the 
universe  than  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  redeemed 
race. 

A  second  objection  is  more  serious.  The  prophecy  has 
no  reference,  it  is  said,  to  the  race,  whether  natural  or 
redeemed,  but  to  an  individual  man,   Christ  Jesus.      The 
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objection  has  force,  for  Paul,  in  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,. 
and  the  author  of  Hebrews,  Chap.  2 :  8,  apply  the  language 
to  the  Messiah.  It  is  the  God-man,  who  reigns  till  all 
enemies  are  put  under  His  feet:  the  God-man,  who  is  "set 
in  the  heavenly  places  far  above  principality  and  power,  and 
might  and  dominion,  and  every  napie  that  is  named : "  the 
God-man  who  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  Psalm  invokes  praise  for  the  divine  good- 
ness to  man  as  man.  The  special  application  to  the  God- 
man  may  be  involved  in  the  general  promise,  and  may  be 
the  appointed  method  for  its  fulfillment. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  recognize  as  the  very  marrow  of  New 
Testament  teaching  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  not  designed 
for  His  own  elevation,  but  for  the  elevation  of  His  people.  In 
the  visions*  of  the  Apocalypse  they  are  ever  with  Him,  par- 
taking of  His  glory.  They  are  one  with  Him,  as  He  is  one 
with  the  Father.  They  are  heirs  of  the  kingdom  over  which 
He  reigns ;  constituted  by  Him  sons  and  joint  heirs  to  all  the 
glory  of  the  Father.  We  may  accept,  therefore,  as  Paul's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Psalm,  that  Christ,  as  the  representative 
of  His  redeemed  people,  holds  the  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  and  they  reign  of  right  in  and  with  Him. 

A  third  objection  maintains  that  man  would  have  risen  to 
this  glory  through  the  Incarnation,  if  there  had  been  no  Fait 
and  no  Redemption. 

Many  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  church  taught  that  the 
Incarnation  was  included  in  the  creative  plan — was  designed 
to  be  a  fuller  revelation  of  God  than  could  be  made  iiv 
nature,  and  was  the  crown  and  seal  of  His  love  to  man.  De- 
vout thinkers  in  later  ages  have  been  lifted  into  a  holy  rap- 
ture by  the  same  thought,  and  have  found  in  it  sweet 
refreshment  and  comfort. 

John  Wessel,  in  the  ages  before  the  reformation,  and 
Dorner,  in  our  time,  are  good  representatives  of  this  class,, 
and  so  are  the  leaders  of  the  "New  Theology." 

But  the  idea,  though  a  charming  one,  and   in  harmony 
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with  occasional  suggestions  of  the  Bible,  must  be  called 
/jr/r^-scriptural,  like  the  more  popular  theory  of  a  second 
probation.  It  is  hardly  extravagant  to  call  it  tf«//-scriptural^ 
for  the  Word  uniformly  teaches  that  the  glory  of  Christ  is 
derived,  not  from  the  Incarnation,  but  from  the  Atonement. 
He  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  not  because  He  laid  in 
the  manger,  but  because  He  hung  upon  the  cross.  His  ex- 
altation above  angels  is  due  to  His  sacrificial  death.  *'  When 
He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  He  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  (Heb.  i:  3.)  **  He  was  crowned  with  glory 
and   honor  "  as  a  reward  for  sufferings. 

Paul,  in  Phil.  2:  9,  sets  forth  this  truth  in  simple  language 
which  rises  to  the  highest  sublimity  of  thought,  "  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name 
that  is  above  every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth."  The  grand  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  proclaim  the  same  truth.  The  King  on  the 
throne  is  the  lamb  that  was  slain:  the  song  that  swells 
through  the  ages  has  for  its  key-note  "  Worthy  is  the  lamb- 
that  was  slain  to  receive  honor  and  power  and  glory,  for  He 
hath  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  His  blood."  The  glory  of 
the  throne  is  the  outcome  of  the  sacrificial  death.  The  moral 
power  that  goes  out  from  the  throne  to  unite  a  riven  uni- 
verse is  born  of  the  atoning  work.  *'  Having  made  peace 
by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  He  reconciles  unto  God  all  things 
in  earth  and  heaven."  The  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  to  His 
throne  is  the  reward  of  His  atoning  death ;  the  future  glory 
of  His  people  is  the  direct  result  of  His  redemptive  work. 

"  In  Him  all  things  consist."  The  physical  universe,  with 
its  manifold  forms  of  being,  proceeds  from  His  creative 
power,  and  is  sustained  by  His  immanent  life.  So  the  life 
of  His  people  flows  from  Him  as  its  fountain,  and  is  main- 
tained only  by  union  with  Him  through  faith.     **/«   (or  by)^ 
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Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  that  are  in 
■eaith,  visible  or  invisible."  (Col.  i:  l6).  "/«  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  The  universe  and  its  forces 
are  not  independent  existences,  unfolding  into  completeness 
by  their  own  inner  law.  They  have  their  life  in  the  divine 
Logos,  and  the  mainspring  of  their  movements  is  in  Him. 
So  Christians  have  no  independent  spiritual  life.  All  they 
have,  all  they  hope  for,  is  in  Him.  They  are  bgeotten  in 
Him,  accepted  in  Him,  made  complete  in  Him.  In  Him  alone 
they  have  **  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
eternal  redemption." 

We  come  back  then  to  the  conclusion  reached  in  an 
earlier  part  of  our  article :  the  work  of  Christ  lifts  the  re- 
deemed to  a  higher  glory  than  if  they  had  never  fallen. 
Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Through 
redemption  man  rises  above  angels  to  the  headship  of  cre- 
ation. This  consummation  of  God's  plan,  and  highest  ex- 
hibition of  His  love,  evokes  the  wonder  and  praise  of  all 
intelligent  beings  for  *'the  unsearchable  riches  of  God's 
grace." 

This  grace  is  unfolded  in  two  ways,  distinct  though  con- 
nected ;  in  the  undeserved  pardon  of  the  guilty,  through 
faith  in  a  dying  Saviour,  and  in  the  inconceivable  glory  of 
the  redeemed  through  oneness  with  a  risen  Saviour.  The 
former  has  been  held,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  by  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  but  has  been  defined  in 
•dogma  only  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  known  among 
Protestants  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith. 
The  latter  has  been  held  as  widely  and  uniformly,  but  more 
loosely,  and  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  dogma.  It  waits  a 
new  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  new  impulse  to  theologic 
thought,  to  grow  into  permanent  form,  but  is  known  mean- 
time as  the  Glorification  of  the  Saints.  The  former  includes 
the  birth  into  the  new  life,  with  the  pardon  of  all  sin ;  the 
latter  includes  the  progress  of  the  new  life  to  perfect  holiness 
and  the  entrance  into  the  divine  beatitudes.     The  former 
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Tionors  God  by  bringing  helpless  and  guilty  sinners  into 
harmony  with  His  holy  character  and  law.  The  latter 
honors  Him  by  changing  frail  and  imperfect  creatures  into 
partakers  of  His  nature  and  holiness. 

Justification  and  Glorification  are  correlate  parts  of  the 
work  of  Christ ;  the  former  is  essential  to  the  latter  and  pre- 
paratory to  it.  They  are  equally  gifts  of  God,  free  and  un- 
deserved ;  equally  parts  of  the  plan  by  which  God  displays 
His  love,  in  lifting  the  creature  to  His  own  glory,  and  mak- 
ing him  a  sharer  in  His  own  infinite  fulness. 

In  Justification  by  faith,  man  is  abased,  and  God  exalted. 
Angels  fell  by  pride,  and  the  sin  of  Paradise  consisted  in 
self-will,  and  a  longing  for  independence  from  God.  The 
restoration,  therefore,  can  come  only  through  humility,  and 
the  complete  surrender  of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  the  will 
of  the  Creator.  Every  man  must  be  brought  to  naught.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  direct  and  unequivocal. 

I.  Justification   is  by  grace  alone,  without  admixture  of 
tnerit, 

"We  are  ]ust\fiQd  freely,''  {dcopedv,  as  a  gift)  *'  through  His 
grace  '*  Rom.  3,  24.  To  him  that  worketh,  the  reward  is 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  "To  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly  {dae^u) 
his  faith  is  counted  for  {Xoyi^sTcu)  righteousness"  Rom.  4,  5. 
The  sinner,  while  ungodly  in  himself,  and  without  personal 
righteousness,  is  justified.  His  faith  is  accepted  in  place  of 
righteousness.  "We  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace:"  (Eph.  i:  6.)  Christ  "is 
made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification 
and  eternal  redemption. "  Personal  merit  has  no  place  in 
winning  the  divine  favor.  Pardon  is  only  and  wholly  a  gift 
•of  grace. 

2.  Justification  is  through  faith,  without  admixture  of 
works. 

As  justification  is  conferred  wholly  of  divine  grace,  with- 
out regard  to  human  merit,  so  it  is  attained  only  through 
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faith,  which  renounces  personal  desert.  "We  are  justified 
by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  (Rom.  iii,  28.)  Lest 
one  might  imagine  that  the  faith,  which  secures  such  wonder- 
ful results,  takes  on  a  degree  of  merit,  Paul  assures  the 
Ephesians  that  the  whole  work  of  salvation,  including  the 
faith  which  lays  hold  of  it,  is  the  gift  of  God.  Eph.  ii,  5-8.* 
When  the  Galatians,  after  accepting  Justification  by  faith,, 
sought  to  make  it  more  complete  and  sure  by  combining 
with  it  their  own  works  wrought  by  the  new  life  begotten  in 
them,  Paul  charges  them  with  apostacy  to  another  gospel ;. 
and  to  the  Romans  cherishing  similar  aims,  adds  the  pungent 
comment,  if  justification  "  is  by  grace,  it  is  no  more  of  works^ 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace."  Any  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  two  empties  grace  alike  of  its  meaning  and  worth. 

Every  student  of  Christian  history  is  reminded  that 
jiumerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  various  parties  in  the 
church  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pardon,  and  to 
weave  into  the  web  of  salvation  by  grace  alone  a  few  threads 
of  human  merit. 

The  Pelagian  denies  the  completeness  of  human  de- 
pravity, and,  by  consequence,  the  need  of  absolute  regenera- 
tion. Man  is  weak,  he  says,  and  in  a  world  where  sin 
abounds.  He  needs,  therefore,  the  divine  charity  for  his  in- 
firmities, and  the  divine  help  to  aid  his  struggles  towards  a 
holy  life.     He  can  save  himself  with  a  little  help  from  God. 

The  Arminian  admits  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature, 
but  denies  that  grace  is  a  sovereign  gift  to  the  undeserving. 
Divine  help  is  due,  he  says,  to  the  impotence  consequent 
upon  the  Fall,  and  awakening  grace  is'given  to  the  sinner. 
By  prompt  cooperation  with  this  prevenient  grace,  man  may 
bring  God  under  obligation  to  confer  converting  grace. 

The  Romanist  holds  that  human  nature  is  weak  rather 
than  guilty,  and  that  depravity  is  consequent  on  the  with- 

*  We  may  admit  the  force  of  grammatical  and  logical  objections  to  the  exegesis 
which  makes  rdvro  equivalent  to  rd  'Kurre\)uv,  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  9r/<rr<c 
must  be  included  in  the  rovro,  or  the  ov/c  i^  ipyuv  of  9th  verse  would  be  neediest- 
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drawal  by  God  of  the  original  righteousness  He  had  imparted 
to  Adam.  He  believes  also  that  the  regenerate  man  is  a 
co-worker  with  God  in  ensuring  justification.  By  various 
forms  of  penances  he  works  out  a  satisfaction  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  completeness  to  the  satisfaction  from  Christ's 
atoning  work.  He  attains  also  an  inwrought  righteousness 
which  must  be  conjoined  to  Christ's  righteousness  to  secure 
admission  to  heaven. 

The  "New  Theology"  of  our  time,  like  the  theology  of 
Rome,  teaches  justification  by  works.  It  holds  that  these 
are  two  great  epochs  in  justification,  the  one,  at  regeneration,, 
when  it  is  wholly  of  grace,  the  other,  at  entrance  into  heaven,, 
when  it  is  chiefly  by  works.  The  believing  sinner  is  pardoned 
only  through  tlie  merits  of  Christ's  work.  The  believing 
saint  is  approved  at  the  judgment,  because  his  new  life,  with 
its  fruits,  is  pleasing  to  God.  Faith  and  all  Christian  graces^ 
are  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  and  must  win  His  favor. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  views,  the  Bible  teaches  plainly 
that  Justification  is  a  free  gift  of  God,  conferred  solely  on 
account  of  Christ's  work  and  merits,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  personal  merit,  whether  through  faith,  or  in- 
wrought righteousness,  or  imparted  righteousness.  If  faith, 
by  its  inherent  nature,  takes  on  a  degree  of  merit,  it  is  no 
longer  the  condition  of  pardon,  but  the  grbund  of  pardon. 
If  inwrought  righteousness  is  meritorious,  it  deserves  favor 
of  God.  In  either  case  justification  ceases  to  be,  what  Paul 
calls  it,  Scoptdu  a  free  gift ;  it  is  due  partly  to  divine  grace, 
and  partly  to  human  merit.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
denial  of  absoluteness  to  grace  whether  the  human  merit  is  as- 
cribed to  natural  purity  and  integrity,  as  with  the  rich  young 
man,  or  to  the  religious  worth  of  prayer  and  charity  as  with 
Cornelius,  or  to  inwrought  righteousness  with  the  Romanist, 
or  to  imparted  righteousness,  with  the  New  Theology.  In 
either  case  the  integrity,  the  charity,  or  the  righteousness  is 
personal,  and  becomes  an  element  of  character  which  God 
must  approve.     Whether  it   be   the   outgrowth   of  natural 
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character,  or  of  renewed  character,  it  enters  into  the  sphere  of 
works,  and  becomes  the  ground  of  self-confidence  and  boast- 
ing before  God. 

But  the  righteousness  which  justifies,  comes  through  faith 
which,  conscious  of  personal  unworthiness,  trusts  alone  in 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  It  is  not  progressive  in 
nature,  but  complete  at  its  birth,  needing  no  accretions  like 
the  ceremonial  purity  which  required  perpetual  renewal  by 
continual  sacrifices :  for  the  one  offering  of  Christ  perfects 
forever  them  that  are  sanctified.  This  justification  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  inwrought  righteousness  but  precedes  and  pro- 
duces it.  The  union  with  Christ,  by  faith,  which  ensures 
justification,  holds  as  correlatives,  sanctification  and  eternal 
redemption.  The  divine  purpose  which  confers  sonship  in- 
cludes in  the  sonship  the  successive  stages  of  effectual  call, 
and  justification  and  eternal  glory.  But  all  alike  are  the 
gift  of  God,  without  pretence  of  merit  in  the  recipient,  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.  No  one  of  the  count- 
less multitude  of  the  redeemed  will  wish  to  change  a  note  in 
the  common  song,  **  Unto  Him  who  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  to  Him  be  all  the  glory." 

But  the  grace  which  is  thus  magnified  in  granting  pardon 
to  the  guilty,  and  creating  holiness  in  the  depraved,  has  for 
its  goal  the  eternal  glory  of  the  redeemed.  They  are  justi- 
fied and  sanctified  in  order  to  reign  with  Christ.  Grace 
humbles  only  to  exalt.  It  demands  self-abnegation  to  bring 
man  into  union  with  God  through  Christ. 

The  divine  beatitudes  can  flow  into  the  soul,  only  after 
the  mystical  union  with  Christ  has  made  it  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  opened  a  channel  along  which  the  fulness 
of  God  may  move.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  grand  pas- 
sages in  Romans,  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  apostles,  overwhelmed  by  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  the  spiritual  world,  find  language 
inadequate  to  describe  the  coming  glory,  without  a  convic- 
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tion  that  this  glory  is  immeasurably  greater  than  would  have 
been  possible  to  unfallen  man.  Only  by  the  descent  of  the 
Logos  from  the  throne  to  the  cross,  could  man  ascend  to 
kingship  with  Christ.  Only  by  the  entrance  of  the  Logos 
into  humanity,  could  man  rise  above  angelic  races.  Only 
when  man  has  taken  the  headship  of  the  universe  through 
his  crucified  and  risen  Lord:  when  the  divine  purpose^ 
dimly  announced  in  the  garden,  has  reached  its  goal  in  the 
holiness  and  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  the  victory  of 
good  over  evil  be  complete.  Then  all  the  heavenly  hosts 
will  adore,  and  fallen  angels  and  men  will  confess  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  God's  grace,  and  from  every  intelligent 
creature  in  the  universe  will  come  the  common  testimony, 
"Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound." 

Two  general  conclusions  seem  involved  in  the  scope  of 
our  discussion. 

I.  The  physical  universe,  in  and  through  the  Logos, 
was  designed  to  reveal  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  and  to 
open  channels,  through  which  the  divine  fulness  may  flow. 
But  evils,  many  and  great,  disturb  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Earthquakes  rend  the  solid  globe;  volcanoes  overspread 
luxuriant  fields  with  barrenness ;  tornadoes  uproot  the  for- 
ests, and  strew  the  shores  of  ocean  with  wrecks  and  human 
bodies.  Blight  and  decay  seem  integral  parts  of  vegetable 
life,  and  pain  and  death  rule  over  all  orders  of  the  animal 
world.  No  key  has  been  found  to  this  great  mystery. 
Whether  such  evils  are  only  relative,  and  tributary  to  a 
higher  good,  or  whether  they  are  inevitable  in  a  finite  system, 
and  beyond  the  power  even  of  Omnipotence  to  avert,  may 
be  a  problem  which  human  reason  is  inadequate  to  solve. 
But  thoughtful  minds  recognize  everywhere  the  marks  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  it  would  seem  to  them  an 
appalling  evil,  if,  to  escape  the  minor  disorders  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  and  the  sufferings  incident  to  animal  and  human 
life,  the  only  alternative  were  to  sweep  the  universe  out  of 
being,  leaving  the  Triune  God  in  the  solitude  of  His  infinite 
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nature,  and  the  blessedness  of  His  own  perfections.  A  uni- 
verse, in  which  disorder  and  suffering  are  factors,  is  infinitely 
better  than  no  universe  at  all. 

2.  A  redeemed  universe,  in  and  through  the  Logos,  is 
designed  to  unfold  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  The 
unsearchable  riches  of  divine  grace  are  displayed  in  the  res- 
cue of  a  lost  race,  and  its  elevation  to  holiness  and  kingship. 
Into  this  universe  sin  enters  as  a  factor,  disturbing  harmony, 
soiling  purity,  and  wrecking  the  character  of  untold  millions. 
No  jugglery  of  philosophic  or  theologic  sophisms  can  put 
this  evil  out  of  sight.  It  is  worse  than  mockery  to  call  it 
relative,  a  means  to  a  higher  good.  It  subverts  all  ideas  of 
divine  justice  to  argue  that  sin  is  a  necessity  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, to  display  on  a  large  scale  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature.  If,  on  any  scale,  finite  or  infinite,  it  can  har- 
monize with  the  benevolence  of  God,  it  cannot  be  abhorrent 
to  His  nature ;  it  ceases  to  be  evil,  and  is  transmuted  into 
good.  The  reason  and  conscience  of  the  race  protest  against 
the  punishment  of  the  sinner  who  promotes  the  divine  glory. 

But  sin  may  be  inevitable  in  a  universe  where  finite 
beings  are  created  with  sovereign  wills  and  with  power  of 
independent  action.  And  the  sovereign  wills  may  be  essen- 
tial to  moral  beings,  and  to  the  attainment  of  holy  character. 
Yet  a  moral  universe,  with  sin  as  a  possible  or  even  as 
a  necessary  factor,  is  immeasurably  better  than  no  universe 
at  all.  No  triumph  of  evil  can  be  conceived,  so  absolute  and 
far-reaching,  as  a  veto  put  on  divine  love,  and  an  eternal 
arrest  of  creative  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

In  the  disordered  universe  grace  reigns ;  over  the  wrecks 
of  sin  grace  wins  a  signal  triumph.  The  humiliation  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  in  the  manger,  and  the  agony  of  the  cross, 
proclaimed  to  the  universe  the  essential  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
need  of  divine  suffering  to  arrest  its  power.  The  resurrec- 
tion from  Joseph's  tomb,  and  the  ascension  from  Olivet  pro- 
claimed the  triumph  of  suffering  love,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Satan  and  the  hosts  of  evil.     But  the  glory  of  the  future 
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world,  into  which  sin  cannot  enter;  where  the  redeemed, 
looking  on  the  King  in  His  glory,  are  changed  into  His 
image,  and  made  partakers  of  His  divine  nature,  and  rightful 
heirs  to  His  sovereignty  and  glory,  proclaims  the  overruling 
power  and  love  of  God. 

When  the  consummation  is  reached,  and  the  purpose  of 
God  increasing  through  the  ages  finds  fulfillment ;  when  the 
countless  host  of  the  redeemed,  purged  from  all  sin,  and 
made  holy  as  God  is  holy,  are  lifted  above  the  celestial 
hierarchies  of  angel  and  archangel  and  cherub  and  seraph, 
and  sit  upon  the  throne  won  for  them  by  their  crucified  and 
risen  Lord ;  when  heaven  is  filled  with  new  joy  and  glory  by 
their  advent,  then  shall  be  seen  as  never  before  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  victory  of  divine  love  over  evil.  Then  the 
universe  shall  join  in  a  common  song  of  praise,  "  Where  sin 
abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound." 

Heman  Lincoln. 

Newton  Theological  Institution, 
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II. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLUTION  OF  THE  LABOR 

PROBLEM. 

Was  Christ  a  Socialist  ?  Did  He  intend  that  the  societies; 
which  He  came  on  earth  to  establish  should  be  communis- 
tic ?  Was  it  His  purpose  and  His  expectation  that,  when  the 
principles  of  His  religion  should  gain  general  acceptance  in 
the  world,  and  should  everywhere  sway  the  minds  of  men, 
community  of  goods  would  be  the  law  of  nations  ?  Some 
advocates  of  this  theory  of  social  organization,  like  the  author 
of  Arius,  the  Libyan,  and  Dorcas ,  argue  that  Christ  was  a 
socialist,  and  think  that  they  find  proof  of  it  in  the  fact  that 
He  and  the  disciples  had  a  common  purse,  in  His  command 
to  the  rich  young  man  to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem  had  all  things  in  common.  The 
same  purpose  is  attributed  to  Jesus  by  such  writers  as  Her- 
bert Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  John  Fiske ;  but  these 
men,  holding  that  the  socialistic  theory  of  human  life  is^ 
utterly  visionary  and  untenable,  find  in  His  advocacy  of  it 
reason  for  believingthat  Christ  was  an  impracticable  enthusiast. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  Christ  did  teach  with 
regard  to  property  and  the  human  relations  growing  out  of 
its  possession  and  distribution.  We  are  to-day  face  to  face 
with  the  greatest  social  problem  that  has  ever  confronted  the 
political  economist  or  the  Christian  philanthropist  A  wide- 
spread revolution  in  our  present  industrial  and  economic 
organization  is  threatened,  and  there  is  danger  that  with 
this  revolution  may  come  the  overthrow  of  governments,, 
the  subversion  of  modern  civilization,  and  a  serious  check  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity.     This   is   not   the  cry  of  am 
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alarmist,  but  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men  of  our  day.  If  Christ  has  any  solution  to  offer  for  this 
mighty  problem,  we  ought  to  be  diligently  inquiring  after 
it  If  there  is  any  power  in  His  voice  enabling  Him  to  say 
to  the  turbulent  social  waves  now  dashing  about  our  feet 
and  threatening  to  engulf  the  best  interests  of  humanity^ 
"  Peace,  be  still,"  we  ought  to  have  our  ears  open  to  catch 
its  first  accents.  For,  to  us  who  are  Christians,  His  word  is 
the  end  of  all  controversy.  The  almighty  Father,  the  Cre- 
ator and  ruler  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  still  saying  to 
us  as  He  said  to  the  dazed  and  awe-stricken  disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  Him." 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  Christ  has  any  word  on  the 
subject  The  question  briefly  stated  is  this:  The  nine- 
teenth century  has  for  its  people  a  great  inheritance  of  ma- 
terial good.  Capital  and  Labor  are  quarreling  over  the 
division  of  it.  Labor  feels  that  Capital  is  getting  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  share.  If  he  should  go  to  Christ  and 
say,  "  Speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritance 
with  me,"  would  his  answer  be,  "Who  made  me  a  Judge  or 
a  divider  over  you  ?  "  Perhaps  so.  But  if  the  other  brother 
had  come  to  Jesus  and  had  said  to  him,  "Speak  to  my 
brother  that  he  stop  his  mouth  about  this  inheritance,"  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Christ  would  have  had  something  different 
to  say  to  him.  We  need  not  doubt  that  Christ  has  said  all 
that  is  needful  on  thQ  subject  The  industrial  problem  is 
not  only  the  great  problem  of  the  age,  it  is  also  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  great  teacher  of  the  human  race  would 
be  either  silent  or  ambiguous  with  regard  to  it  In  order  to 
discover  fully  what  He  has  to  say  upon  it,  we  must  consider : 

/. — The  Met /tod  of  Christianity  in  Producing  Social  Reform. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  often  been  noticed  that  Christ  and  His 
inspired  Apostles  made  no  direct  attack  upon  the  political  and 
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social  evils  of  their  day.  Their  teaching  was  emphatically 
personal.  They  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  individual. 
And  yet  such  evils  were  then  more  frightful  and  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  empire  than  they  have  ever  been  among  any 
people.  The  Roman  government  of  the  provinces  was 
grossly  tyrannical;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
system  of  government  was  one  great  tyranny,  since  the 
Roman  idea  of  the  state  was  that  it  absorbed  the  individual 
and  obliterated  personal  rights.  Nowhere  was  this  tyranny 
felt  more  severely  than  in  the  eastern  provinces.  And  yet 
Christ  said,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  and  worked  a  miracle  that  He  and  the  twelve 
might  pay  tribute ;  and  Paul,  carrying  out  and  applying  his 
ideas,  said,  *'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  From  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  those  of  John  the  Revelator  there  is 
nothing  to  encourage  revolution  or  rebellion  of  any  kind. 
The  lesson  constantly  repeated  and  emphasized  is  submission. 
Nearly  one-half  the  human  race  was  then  in  slavery.  It  was 
a  slavery  more  terrible  than  anything  that  has  been  known 
in  modern  times ;  the  ownership  of  the  master  was  absolute, 
and  his  cruelty  was  often  devilish.  But  in  all  the  teachings 
of  Christ  there  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject ;  and  when  the 
Apostles  write  to  Christian  slaves  it  is  only  to  exhort  them 
to  be  faithful  and  obedient  servants.  And  yet  it  was  just  as 
inevitable  that  political  oppression  and  domestic  slavery 
would  disappear  before  the  spread  of  Christian  principles  as 
that  darkness  would  flee  from  the  face  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  the  necessity  of  treating 
others  as  we  would  have  them  treat  us,  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  individual  with  his  personal  rights  and  privileges,  lay 
imbedded  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  like  seeds  in  a  fruitful  soil, 
and  were  certain  to  spring  up  and  bear  a  glorious  harvest  of 
human  liberty. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  Labor 
"Question  is  of  the  same  kind.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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•discover,  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  New  Testament  relating 
Klirectly  to  it  But  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  contains 
principles  in  the  light  of  which  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem  ought  to  be  easy.  In  order  that  we  may  discover 
these  principles,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  root  from 
-which  the  Labor  difficulties  have  grown.  We  must  lay  the 
ax  at  the  root  of  the  trees. 

The  real  root  of  these  troubles  is  the  undue  exaltation  of 
material  good.     In  them  we  are  seeing  the  branches  and 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  gross  materialism  which  constitutes 
the  practical  philosophy  of  our  age.     The  endless  multipli- 
cation of  labor-saving  machines,  the  vast  improvement  in 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  the  wonderful 
development    of    natural   resources,   and    the    measureless 
increase  of  conveniences  and  of  the  sources  of  human  enjoy- 
ment which  the  present  century  has  witnessed,  have  stimu- 
lated the  greed  for  gain  and  love  of  luxury,  which  are  always 
strong  in  human  hearts,  until  they  have  become  the  ruling 
passions  with  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  of  our  age. 
The  accepted  gospel  of  our  times — the  gospel  which  men 
Teally  believe,  whatever  else  they  may  pretend  to  believe — 
4s,  "  Get  gain,  eat,  drink,  enjoy  thyself;  for  to-morrow  shall 
be  as  yesterday."     It  is  a  greedy,  wolfish  age,  looking  with 
hungry  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth  upon  the  products  of  human 
iabor,  and  caring  little  who  may  suffer,  if  only  it  may  be 
permitted  to  gorge  itself     It  is  a  Sybarite  age,  whining  if 
there  be  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  its  couch,  and  insisting  that 
nt  must  lie  upon  down  and  breathe  a  scented  atmosphere. 
Let  it  beware  lest  it  go  hungry  for  even  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  lie  upon  the  ruins  of  industrial  temples,  pierced  by 
the  jagged  corners  of  their  stones,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
scented  with  gunpowder  and  dynamite  !     Worst  of  all,  per- 
haps, it  is  a  hypocritical  age,  and  has  reached  that  worst 
:stage   of  hypocrisy  in  which  men  deceive  themselves.     It 
i)elieves  that  it  cares  much  more  for  education,  literature, 
^rt,  religion,  character,  while  in  fact  it  cares  mainly  for  ma- 
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terial  good.  Everywhere  we  hear  men  and  women  talking 
against  money-getting  as  the  lowest  of  occupations,  and 
while  the  words  are  on  their  lips,  brains  and  hands  are  busy 
in  the  general  pursuit.  Said  a  man  to  the  writer  not  long 
since,  **  Money  is  nothing,"  meaning  that  it  was  nothing 
when  compared  with  doing  right  and  having  peace  of  mind ; 
and  yet  that  man  has  held  on  to  his  fortune  until  he  has  the 
money-cramp  in  both  heart  and  hands.  He  is  a  fair  type  of 
the  men  of  our  times,  in  their  pretence  that  they  seek  higher 
things  than  money  while  seeking  for  that  with  all  their 
hearts. 

Now  out  of  this  spirit  have  grown  the  Labor  Troubles  of 
our  times.  Every  one  is  eager  to  get  rich ;  but  competition 
is  rife,  and  the  struggle  for  wealth  becomes  a  warfare  as  gen- 
uine as  that  which  was  waged  between  the  robber-barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  weapons  are  of  a  different 
kind.  In  those  turbulent  periods  of  European  history,  men 
of  force,  of  physical  strength,  of  courage,  of  military  prowess, 
came  to  the  front  and  were  able  to  use  for  their  own 
advancement  their  weaker  fellow-men.  Now,  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  financial  men — men  able  to  control  the  markets  and 
make  combinations  in  their  own  interest— often  unscrupulous 
men— come  to  the  front;  and  like  the  military  chieftains  of 
earlier  times  they  care  for  the  mass  of  mankind  only  as  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  them  in  beating  their  rivals.  Thus  the 
greed  for  gain  smothers  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood  and 
conquers  philanthropy.  This  thirst  for  money  and  what  it 
will  bring  possesses  all  classes,  but  the  great  majority  are 
not  able  to  gratify  it.  In  this  as  in  all  other  worldly  pur- 
suits, the  few  run  away  with  the  prizes.  Those  who  do  the 
most  work  get  the  least,  and  as  they  see  the  rapid  gains  and 
the  luxurious  living  of  the  rich,  they  are  filled  with  envy  and 
discontent.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  in  this 
dominant  craving  for  material  good  we  have  found  the  gen- 
esis of  the  Labor  Problem  which  to-day  perplexes  us. 

Christianity  proposes  to  solve  this  problem  by-changing^ 
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the  Spirit  out  of  which  it  grows.  Christ  was  a  radical  in  all 
His  measures.  He  would  do  no  surface  work.  He  would 
make  the  tree  good  by  grafting  it  at  the  root — by  changing 
'its  nature  where  the  life-forces  first  enter  it.  Of  course  He 
undertook  a  superhuman  work,  but,  thank  God,  He  undertook 
no  more  than  He  was  able  to  accomplish.  He  proposes  to 
take  the  natural  love  of  material  good  but  of  men's  hearts, 
and  to  put  in  its  place  a  new  affection.  This  new  love  was 
to  be  for  Him  as  person  and  for  heavenly  good.  The  means 
which  he  uses  to  accomplish  this  mighty  change  are  various. 
His  own  example  is  important.  He  chose  a  life  of  poverty 
in  preference  to  the  luxurious  life  of  a  prince  or  a  millionaire. 
He  refused  to  work  miracles  for  His  own  advantage.  He 
would  perform  one  to  feed  the  hungry  multitude,  but  would 
not  change  a  single  stone  tobread  to  appease  His  own  hunger. 
He  lived  a  life  above  dependence  on  things,  and  explained  it 
by  saying,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  finish  His  work."  His  teaching  on  this  subject  is  all 
in  the  same  line.  The  key-note  of  His  ministry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words:  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
•on  the  earth,  .  .  .  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven."  For  creatures  made  in  the  image  of  God  and 
-conscious  of  their  divine  descent  there  is  a  higher  life  than 
that  which  is  nourished  by  material  good.  ''  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone."  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."  Those 
who  aspire  to  the  true  life  are  not  to  be  anxious  about  what 
they  shall  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  but  are  to  "  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness."  The  great  apostle, 
catching  this  spirit  and  understanding  fully  the  purpose  of 
His  divine  Master,  says  to  Christians,  "  Set  your  affections 
on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth."  Now,  when 
men  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  born  into  obedience  to 
the  will  and  word  of  Christ  and  receive  the  promise  of  com- 
plete conformity  to  Him.  A  new  birth  which  does  not 
mean  that  means  nothing  at  all. 
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These  facts  and  precepts  are  well  known ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that,  so  far  as  their  application  to  everyday  life  is^ 
concerned,  many  professing  Christians  take  them  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense,  and  the  world  regards  them  as  the  mistakes- 
and  vagaries  of  a  visionary  enthusiast.  But  in  them  is  to  be 
found  the  only  solution  of  the  problems  which  grow  out  of* 
the  industrial  organization  of  society.  Every  attempt  made 
independently  of  these  principles  will  surely  fail.  It  may 
succeed  in  putting  a  plaster  here  and  there  upon  the  wounds 
and  sores  of  the  body  politic,  but  nothing  else  than  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  will  put  good  blood 
and  permanent  health  into  it.  Men  have  refused  to  adopt 
and  apply  them,  partly  because  they  have  failed  to  appreciate 
their  eminent  practicality,  and  partly  because  they  go 
squarely  against  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  heart. 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  question  in  hand, 
will  lead  us  to  consider : 

//. — Chris fs  Message  to    Workingmen. 

Christ  must  not  be  thought  of  as  partisan  in  this  or 
any  other  question  of  equity;  and  yet  it  is  not  unfair  to  as- 
sume that  in  a  peculiar  sense  He  is  friendly  to  the  working- 
man.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  He  who  was  born  of 
a  carpenter's  wife,  and  who  Himself  worked  at  the  bench ; 
that  He  who  presented  as  evidence  of  His  divine  commission 
that  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them ;  that  He 
whose  ministry  of  instruction  and  healing  was  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  should  take  sides  against  workingmen,  or  give  them 
advice  which  it  would  not  be  for  their  interest  to  follow,  if 
He  was  a  divinely  wise  teacher.  Every  line  of  the  Bible 
bearing  upon  this  subject  inculcates  upon  employers  the  duty 
of  treating  their  employees  not  only  with  justice  but  also- 
with  kindness  and  generosity. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  see  the 
workingmen  of  our  day  so  largely  turning  away  from  God 
and  from  His  church,  and  looking  for  redress  of  their  griev- 
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ances  to  an  infidelic  philosophy.  Suppose  they  adopt  the 
principles  of  that  modern  philosophy  which  sets  itself  most 
squarely  against  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion — the- 
philosophy  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Haeckel^ 
Darwin,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  Their  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  dooms  the  weak  to  hopeless- 
servitude  or  to  utter  extinction.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  free 
competition  in  which  the  strong  march  straight  on  to  the 
goal  of'  their  desires  regardless  of  those  whom  they  may 
trample  under  their  feet.  According  to  this  doctrine  those 
who  perish  in  the  struggle  of  human  competition  are  not 
worth  saving.  Their  only  value  is  in  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  turned  into  paving-stones  to  make  the  way  smooth  for 
the  successful.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Parrhasius  who  com- 
mands his  prisoner  to  be  tortured  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a  chance  to  paint  his  contortions.  Put  over  against  this  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the 
weak — that  the  true  glory  of  strength  is  in  its  capacity  to 
serve — and  if  workingmen  were  not  stone-blind  to  their  own. 
interests  it  would  not  take  them  long  to  see  that  if  they  ever 
obtain  redress  fortheir  grievancesitwill  be  through  theteaching 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Above  all  others,  they  should 
be  anxious  to  hear  what  He  has  to  say  on  the  Labor  Question. 
A  prevailing  error  which  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  cor- 
rects is  that  what  a«  man  is  or  can  be  depends  upon 
what  he  has,  or  upon  his  surroundings.  It  is  one  of 
those  materialistic  notions  which  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  our  social  philosophy.  It  makes  manhood  depend  wholly 
upon  how  one  is  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed.  It  voices 
itself  in  the  popular  cry  of  the  workingman,  "  Give  us  a 
chance ;  what  can  we  be  better  than  beasts  of  burden,  if  we 
have  to  work  from  morning  till  night  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
with  no  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  our  minds  ?  '^ 
Sometimes  it  amounts  almost  to  a  demand  that  every  one 
shall  be  a  gentleman  of  leisure  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  something  out  of  himself. 
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Now  Jesus  would  say  that  it  is  possible  for  manhood  to 
reach  its  highest  development  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
hard  work.  His  own  example  is  sufficient  proof  that  his 
doctrine  is  true.  He  said  that  it  was  easier  for  the  poor 
than  for  the  rich  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — that 
the  advantages  in  the  development  of  Christian  manhood 
were  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  The  workingman,  struggling 
hard  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  Christian  virtues  than  his  rich  neigh- 
tor.  What  hinders  him  from  being  a  brave,  patient, 
faithful,  temperate,  pure,  kindhearted  man,  doing  his  duty 
to  his  country,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  God  ?  He  has  a 
<:hance  to  be  a  man,  whatever  his  circumstances,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jesus  that  is  the  only  important  thing. 
The  most  heroic  and  the  most  useful  souls  that  have  ever 
blessed  the  earth  have  been  nourished  in  the  midst  of  grind- 
ing poverty.  For  workingmen  to  base  a  plea  upon  the 
argument  that  their  manhood  is  dependent  upon  their  sur- 
roundings or  their  possessions  is  for  them  to  make  the  most 
humiliating  surrender  to  the  materialistic  notions  of  the  age. 
It  is  for  them  to  ignore  their  divine  descent,  and  to  admit 
Ihat  they  are  more  animals  than  sons  of  God.  The  whole 
force  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  is  against  such  an  idea. 

Another  lesson  which  workingmen  may  learn  from  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  is  that  they  should  not  expect  to  get  their 
rights  by  force  and  violence.  Even  John  the  Baptist,  that 
stern  radical  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  said  to 
the  soldiers  who  came  to  him,  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  and 
be  content  with  your  wages."  He  was  but  anticipating 
the  teaching  of  Him  who  said,  "  Resist  not  evil.'*  All  such 
efforts  will  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
make  them.  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword."  The  great  forces  of  the  world  are  moral  forces. 
Jesus  could  drive  before  Him  a  whole  templeful  of  money- 
changers with  only  a  small  whip  of  rushes.  A  squad  of 
mrell-organized  police  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  mob  of 
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thousands.  It  is  when  bayonets  and  bullets  begin  to  think 
that  they  are  invincible.  The  force  of  moral  ideas  is  even 
^eater  than  that  of  intelligence.  Drop  an  acorn  into  a 
crevice  in  a  rock,  and  if  it  can  only  find  there  a  scanty  hand- 
ful of  soil,  it  will  gather  size  and  strength  out  of  the  nutri- 
ment of  it,  and  getting  more  out  of  the  sunshine  and  air  of 
heaven,  will  bye  and  by  grow  to  such  proportions  that  it 
will  split  the  rock  into  fragments.  Drop  a  moral  truth  into 
the  scanty  soil  of  human  justice  and  sense  of  right  which 
perhaps  may  be  found  in  the  crevices  of  those  rocky  walls 
which  shut  men  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
and  let  it  grow,  and  in  a  little  while  these  granitic  barriers 
will  tumble  to  the  ground.  If  the  workingmen  of  our  time 
feel  that  they  are  suffering  oppression  at  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists^— if  they  think  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  products  of  their  own  labor — let  them  state  the  truth 
with  boldness  and  yet  with  meekness,  and  then  wait  with 
patience  for  their  rights  to  be  given  them ;  and  if  the  word 
of  Christ  is  true  they  will  get  them  much  sooner  than  if  they 
attempt  to  gain  them  with  the  force  either  of  bullets  or  bal- 
lots. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  verified  by  the  history 
of  socialistic  efforts.  Every  commune  which  men  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  by  force  has  been  a  disastrous  failure. 
Every  attempt  to  establish  political  communism  has  been 
atheistic.  It  has  been  based  upon  supreme  and  selfish  de- 
votion to  material  good,  and  has  taken  no  account  of  God 
or  of  moral  ideas.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  socialism  of 
our  day  so  far  as  it  assumes  a  political  form.  It  is  grossly 
materialistic  in  all  its  principles  and  ideas.  As  Dr.  Behr- 
ends  says:  "  It  thrusts  God  out  of  the  question  because 
God  is  a  spirit  and  His  law  is  love."  It  has  no  place  for  a 
God  the  whole  force  of  whose  revelation  of  Himself  goes 
against  materialism  and  selfishness.  But  all  efforts  based 
upon  such  ideas  have  so  far  failed,  and  are  doomed  to  yet 
more  disastrous  failure  in  the  future.  God  is  greater  than 
matter;  love  is  stronger  than  selfishness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  socialistic  communes  have  always- 
been  religious.  That  is  especially  true  of  those  communis- 
tic societies  which  were  organized  and  maintained  during 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  They  were  based  upon; 
the  self-denial  and  asceticism  of  those  who  had  property  and 
willingly  shared  it  with  those  who  had  not.  They  made 
this  sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake  and  not  because  the  poor 
came  to  them  with  an  angry  and  peremptory  demand  for 
their  property.  These  societies  were  successful  and  were 
useful  to  their  members  and  to  others  around  them.  Modern 
socialistic  organizations  have  been  successful  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  they  have  been  founded  upon  Christian  self- 
denial  for  the  common  good.  If  they  have  not  been  reli- 
gious they  have  scarcely  been  able  to  live  for  a  day.  These 
facts  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  the  poor  are  not  to  get  their  property  rights  by 
physical  force  or  by  national  law.  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
said  not  one  word  against  the  right  of  men  to  hold  and  use 
the  property  which  they  have  gained  by  inheritance  or  by 
honest  industry.  When  Christ  told  the  young  man  to  go. 
and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  he  but  applied 
a  test  which  was  adapted  to  his  special  case.  He  and  his 
disciples  had  a  common  purse  because  that  method  of  living 
was  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  The  com- 
munism of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  was  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  it  is  not  said  that  every  member  of  the  church  as 
soon  as  he  joined  it  sold  all  that  he  had  and  put  the  pro- 
ceeds into  a  common  fund,  but  only  that  they  held  what 
they  had  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  body.  If  there- 
is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  communism  it  is  based  upon 
love,  and  consists  in  a  voluntary  surrender  of  what  we  have- 
for  the  common  good.  There  is  no  warrant  in  it  for  a  de- 
mand upon  others  that  they  shall  give  their  property  to  us, 
because  they  have  more  than  we  have.  When  the  socialist^ 
with  revolver  in  one  hand  and  empty  money-bag  in  the- 
other,  utters  his  peremptory  **  Stand  and  deliver,"  he  does. 
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well  to  ignore  God  and  the  Bible,  for  he  can  get  no  war- 
rant from  them  for  his  action.  And  the  workingmen  who 
expect  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  general  wealth  by  means 
of  legislation  are  only  a  shade  less  in  the  wrong.  The  Lord 
Jesus  suggests  no  such  remedy.  Those  who  plan  to  take 
from  men  their  property,  whether  by  force  or  by  legislation, 
are  morally  in  company  with  highway  robbers ;  and  their 
crime  is  not  less  because,  like  Robin  Hood  and  Dick  Tur- 
pin,  they  rob  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor.  The 
modern  idea  that  a  man  cannot  have  property  unless  he  has 
been  a  robber  of  others  is  utterly  preposterous,  and  yet 
Proudhon  said  **  Property  is  theft,"  and  Karl  Marx  said  it 
was  the  "  result  of  spoliation."  These  men  have  been  the 
leaders  of  European  socialism,  and  their  ideas  are  widely 
prevalent  in  this  country.  They  would  have  been  nearer 
right  if  they  had  said  that  communism  established  by  force 
would  be  universal  robbery. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  method  of  righting  the  wrongs  of 
workingmen  is  visionary  and  impracticable.  Those  adjec- 
tives have  been  applied  to  the  ideas  of  Christ  ever  since  He 
lived  and  taught  among  men ;  but,  thank  God,  an  increasing 
number  is  coming  to  see  their  infinite  wisdom.  It  may  be 
further  objected  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  men  that  they 
shall  wait  for  their  rights  until  the  sentiments  of  society  are 
changed  by  the  spread  of  the  truth.  They  can  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  will  ever  get 
them.  There  are  no  short  cuts  in  social  progress.  The 
only  changes  that  are  permanent  improvements  are  those 
that  are  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  truth.  Patient  waiting 
for  these  causes  to  become  operative  may  seem  like  the  longest 
and  the  hardest  way  to  the  goal,  but  it  is  really  the  shortest 
and  the  surest.  All  our  Savior's  words  are  true,  but  the  truest 
of  truths  is  this,  that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
The  might  of  meekness  in  Christ  is  conquering  the  world. 
They  that  suffer  in  patience  are  not  only  the  strongest  in 
themselves,  but  at  last  they  gain  dominion  over  others. 
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Christ's  message  to  workingmen  is  this:  **  You  can  be  men 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  and  dignity  of  manhood,  and  win  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  even  in  poverty.  Consoh'ng  yourselves 
with  this  possibility",  wait  patiently  for  the  spread  of  my  truth 
to  change  the  hearts  of  men  so  that  all  your  wrongs  shall  be 
redressed.  Make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  possessions  and 
privileges  you  now  have,  and  commit  your  case  to  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  a  special  tenderness  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  '* 

We  must  now  consider 

///. — Christ's  Message  to  Men  of  Wealth. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  capitalists  of  our  day 
should  listen  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  One  such  reason  may  be 
fou  nd  in  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  present  social  order. 
Says  Dr.  Behrends,  "The  Socialist  has  his  indictment  against  > 
the  reigning  economic  policy  of  modern  life. "  He  charges  it 
with  being  a  policy  in  which  the  few  reap  the  rewards  of 
industry,  while  the  many  suffer.  He  claims  with  Henry 
George  that  the  result  of  modern  economic  progres3  is  to 
make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  result  is  that 
he  hates  the  present  order  of  things,  and  that  hatred  is  finding 
lodgment  in  the  breasts  of  an  increasing  number  of  working- 
men.  In  this  there  is  danger ;  for,  as  Bagehot  says,  **Any 
system  which  makes  the  mass  of  any  society  hate  the 
constitution  of  that  society  must  be  in  unstable  equilibrium; 
— a  small  touch  will  overthrow  it,  and  scarcely  any  human 
power  will  re-establish  it. "  The  danger  approaches  us  in 
two  ways.  We  may  have  a  deluge  of  fire  and  blood  which 
will  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  accumulated  results  of  a 
century's  industry — a  reign  of  lawlessness  in  which  murder, 
arson,  and  pillage  will  hold  high  carnival,  and  leave  only 
smoking  ruins  on  which  to  build  a  new  and  better  civilization. 
Or,  the  mighty  power  which  we  have  let  loose  upon  the 
world  in  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage  may  become  an 
irresistible  tyrant  to  rob  us  by  means   of  some   legalized 
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system  of  spoliation.  A  workingmen's  party,  filling  our 
State  and  National  legislatures  with  its  chosen  representatives, 
may  thus  become  a  blind  political  Samson,  who  in  attempting 
to  pull  down  the  temple  of  the  rich  Philistines  will  involve 
himself  in  the  general  ruin.  In  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our  present  social  order  there  is  a  reason  for  seeking  some 
just  and  fair  solution  of  the  Labor  Problem.  There  are  other 
and  nobler  motives  which  will  appear  as  we  consider  the 
solution  which  Christ  offers  in  his  counsel  to  those  who  seek 
wealth  or  who  have  already  gained  it.  If  we  had  time  to 
examine  it  all,  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  He 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  wealth  and  its  uses. 

So  strong  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  that  many  have  understood  Him  absolutely 
to  forbid  it.  When  he  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  the  earth,  "  **  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye 
shall  be  clothed, "  and  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  *'  if  he  does  not  forbid  the  acquisition  of  wealth  at 
all  he  certainly  forbids  any  very  eager  pursuit  of  it.  He 
frequently  warns  against  the  dangers  of  getting  rich.  **  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  ot 
God ! "  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. "  Paul 
certainly  drew  from  his  Master's  teaching  his  statement  that 
"  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.  " 

But  our  Lord  teaches  that  men  may  avoid  these  dangers 
by  a  proper  use  of  their  gains.  Dives  went  to  hell  because 
he  let  Lazarus  lie  at  his  gate  and  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
his  sufferings  by  dividing  with  him  the  good  things  which 
himself  enjoyed.  The  rich  Fool  lost  his  soul  because  he 
proposed  to  hoard  for  his  own  gratification  that  which  his 
fields  had  brought  forth,  and  Jesus  adds,  *'  So  is  every  one 
that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself  and  is  not  rich  towards 
God."     The  sin  and  the  danger,  then,  seem  to  be  in  the 
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selfish  use  of  money  rather  than  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  it. 
Perhaps  we  shall  get  at  our  Lord's  meaning  if  we  put  the 
emphasis  in  the  right  place  and  say,  **  Lay  not  up  for  yimr- 
selves  treasures  on  the  earth."  How  does  this  bear  upon  the 
Labor  Problem  ? 

I.  If  men  observed  the  words  of  Christ  they  would  not  be 
so  eager  to  gain  wealth  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  own 
higher  interests  or  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  it.  They  would  see  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  towards  those  in  their 
employ — better  to  be  kind  and  generous  to  them — than  to 
heap  up  wealth  or  to  surpass  their  competitors.  No  man 
can  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ  and  not  see  how  hopelessly  he 
debases  himself  when  he  sacrifices  his  fellow-men  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  In  the  light  of  the  Divine  Teacher's  words  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  who  grinds  and  oppresses  another  is 
vastly  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  he  who  is  wronged. 
And  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  gaining  wealth  and  of  making 
vain  display  of  that  which  wealth  will  buy  sinks  one  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  cess-pool  of  moral  being.  If  it  be 
said  that  one  cannot  succeed  if  he  introduces  Christian  prin- 
ciple into  his  business — that  to  pay  more  for  labor  than  the 
market  price  or  to  give  one's  employees  a  share  in  the  profits 
means  financial  failure — ^Jesus  would  reply,  "  Then  fail  and 
save  your  manhood  and  be  rich  towards  God."  Christ  him- 
self was  a  worldly  failure  and  thousands  of  His  followers  have 
been  for  His  sake.  But  failure  would  not  be  inevitable ;  in 
the  long  run  **  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things." 
Nothing  shows  so  strongly  the  deep-seated  unbelief  and  the 
gross  practical  materialism  of  our  age  as  this  oft-repeated 
cry  that  a  man  cannot  live  godly  and  gain  worldly  success. 

2.  If  men  adopted  the  principles  of  Christ's  teaching,  it 
would  make  them  feel  that  the  money  which  comes  into  their 
hands  is  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  others.  It 
would  lead  employers  to  erect  for  their  employees  cheap, 
comfortable,  and  healthful  tenements ;  to  provide  them  with 
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Teading-rooms,  libraries,  and  safe  places  of  resort ;  and  to 
^ve  them  such  instruction  and  moral  watchcare  as  would 
make  them  good,  intelligent  men  and  women.  It  would 
3ead  to  a  larger  consecration  of  wealth  for  the  saving  of  the 
^debased  and  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  that  already  men  of 
wealth  are  using  their  means  so  largely  for  such  purposes  ; 
and  it  is  due  wholly  to  the  prevalence  of  Gospel  principles. 
As  Christ  gets  more  and  more  into  the  hearts  of  men,  they 
ivill  see  and  feel  that  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  for 
the  good  of  others.  The  time  is  coming  when  a  Christian 
man  will  be  ashamed  to  live  in  luxury  and  ostentatious  dis- 
play— ^when  every  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  will 
see  that  such  living  indicates  a  devotion  to  material  good 
and  a  pride  of  heart  utterly  inconsistent  with  obedience  to 
Him  who  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  went  about  doing  good. 
There  are  enough  Christian  men  of  wealth  in  the  world  now 
to  set  the  fashion  if  they  only  had  faith  and  love  enough 
really  to  follow  their  Lord.  When  the  men  who  call  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christ  show  to  the  world  that  they 
are  more  anxious  to  make  men  than  to  make  money  we  shall 
begin  to  approach  the  solution  of  the  Labor  Problem. 

3.  If  men  would  adopt  the  principles  of  Christ's  teaching 
it  would  make  those  who  are  rich  treat  others  who  are  not  as 
equals  in  society.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  some  of  our  rich 
Christians  would  do  with  Him  whom  they  call  Master  if  He 
were  on  earth  now,  since  they  would  not  think  of  having  a 
Christian  mechanic  sit  at  the  table  with  them.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  which  Christ  taught  more  emphatically  than 
another  it  is  that  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  men  and  not  as 
beings  surrounded  with  certain  belongings.  These  social 
distinctions  which  are  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  have  more  to  do  in  creating  the  bitterness  that 
is  in  the  hearts  of  workingmen  to-day  than  all  the  differences 
of  property.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  on  an  average 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  as  poor  as  mechanics,  and  yet 
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they  are  classed  with  the  rich  by  workingmen  because  they 
are  treated  by  the  rich  as  social  equals.  Let  it  be  distinctly^ 
understood  that  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  and  treat  any 
other  man  with  contempt  because  he  is  poor.  As  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth  all  men  will  stand  precisely  alike 
before  the  law,  so  in  a  Christian  society  men  will  be  graded 
only  according  to  character  and  intelligence. 

As  these  Christian  principles,  the  kind  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  employees,  the  use  of  money  for  the  good  of  others,, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  social  equality^ 
more  and  more  prevail  among  men  of  wealth,  the  Labor 
Problem  will  gradually  disappear.  And  when  a  majority 
of  the  men  of  wealth  become  really  Christian,  there  will  be 
no  more  Labor  Problem.  Then  will  Christ  have  spokea 
authoritatively  to  the  angry  waves  of  social  disturbance,. 
"Peace,  be  still." 

A.  E.  Waffle. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
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III. 

THE  MORAVIAN  BAPTISTS. 

To  Dr.  Josef  Beck,  Aulic  Counsellor  of  the  Austrian  Su-^ 
preme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Cassation,  and  to  the  Histor- 
ical Commission  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in. 
Vienna,  are  we  indebted  for  a  body  of  Baptist  documents  of 
surpassing  value,  edited  with  consummate  ability,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  best  style.  "  The  Historical  Books  of  the  Ana- 
baptists in  AustrO' Hungary y  Concerning  Their  Fate  in  Switz- 
erland, Salzburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Tirol,. 
Bohemia,  Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  Siebenbiirgen,  and 
Southern  Russia  in  the  Time  from  1 526  to  1 785,"*  are,  through 
the  zeal,  learning,  and  industry  of  Dr.  Beck,  and  through  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Vienna,  now  for  the  first  time  brought,  in  complete  form, 
and  with  abundant  elucidatory  matter,  within  the  reach  of 
the  historical  student.  These  documents  were  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  libraries  and  the  state  and  city 
archives  of  Europe,  and  few  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
toil  and  expense  involved  in  collecting  and  mastering  this 
vast  body  of  documents.  It  is  evident  on  every  page  that 
what  the  editor  imparts  is  selected  from  copious  document- 
ary stores  which  are  not  simply  within  his  reach  but  which 
he  has  accurately  studied.  About  nothing  of  consequence 
is  he  content  to  leave  us  in  ignorance.  Is  a  Baptist  leader 
mentioned  ?    The  editor  ransacks  the  manuscript  and  printed 

*Die  Geschichtsbiicher  der  Wiedertaafer  in  Oesterreich-Ungam,  betreffend 
deren    Schicksale    in  der    Schweiz,    Salzborg,    Ober-ond-Nieder-Oesterreich,. 
Mihren,  Tirol,  Bdhmen,  Siid-Deatschland,  Ungam,  Siebenbiirgen,  and  Siid- 
Rossland,  in  der  Zeit  von   1526  bis  1785,  gesammelt,  erlaatert  and  erganzt 
darch  Dr.  Josef  Beck,  Hofrath  des  K.  K.  obersten  Gerichts-and-Cassationshof es^ 
8to,  pp.  L.  and  654.    Wien,  1883. 


/ 
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material  within  his  reach  to  g^ve  us  all  needful  information 
about  his  career  and  his  writings,  and  furnishes  in  each  case  a 
practically  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Is  some 
obscure  place  mentioned  in  the  text  on  which  no  available 
atlas  or  gazetteer  would  enlighten  us  ?  We  are  very  likely 
to  find  in  a  foot-note  a  full  statement  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  relations  of  the  place.  In  appendices,  more- 
over, some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  confessional  and 
apologetical  documents  are  printed  now  for  the  first  time 
from  the  original  MSS.  The  Chronicles  themselves  were 
written  by  various  persons  and  at  various  times,  and  exist  in 
•various  forms.  Through  the  admirable  editing  the  variations 
are  made  fully  available,  sometimes  by  printing  entire  para- 
graphs in  the  varying  forms  and  sometimes  by  noting  the 
various  readings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  no  other  depart- 
ment of  early  Baptist  history  are  we  in  possession  of  any- 
thing like  so  complete  documentary  material.  There  is 
undoubtedly  lurking  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  the  United  States,  a  wealth  of 
material  bearing  upon  the  history  of  early  English  and 
American  Baptists.  Little  use  has  been  made  of  it  as  yet, 
and  that  little  without  critical  acumen.  In  order  that  these 
materials  may  become  available,  two  things  are  necessary : 
I.  That  some  of  our  best  historical  scholars  should  be  willing 
to  devote  years  of  toil  to  the  collecting  and  editing  of  such 
KJocuments,  and  2.  That  means  be  contributed  by  our 
wealthy  men  or  by  some  society  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  investigation  and  publication.  When  means,  zeal,  and 
scholarship  unite  in  some  individual  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
flood  of  light  thrown  on  our  early  history.  Meanwhile,  we 
;give  the  world  the  impression  either  that  we  have  no  history, 
or  that  we  are  ashamed  to  bring  the  facts  to  light.  I  am 
•convinced  that  Baptist  history,  written  with  complete 
mastery  of  the  extant  material — a  thing  impossible  at  present 
— would  furnish  the  strongest  possible  raison  d'etre  of  our  de- 
momination.    It  would  show  how  far  Baptists  are  a  sect  of  the 
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ordinary  kind,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  primitive  evan- 
gelical principle  that  has  never  failed  to  assert  itself  even  in 
the  darkest  epochs  of  Christian  history.  The  indebtedness  of 
modern  Evangelical  Christianity  to  Baptist  principles  could 
be  demonstrated  as  it  has  never  yet  been.  It  would  appear 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while,  now  that  the  un-Christian 
elements  in  non- Baptist  communions  have  become  compara- 
tively harmless,  for  Baptists  to  continue  the  warfare  against 
them,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  cajole 
the  adherents  of  these  communions  into  the  belief  that  the 
points  wherein  they  differ  from  us  are  of  slight  importance, 
and  that  we  wish  them  prosperity  in  their  persistent  disobe- 
dience to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  would  appear,  more- 
over, what  un-Christian  elements  have,  from  time  to  time, 
-crept  into  Baptist  churches,  and  how  disastrous  have  been 
the  results. 

But  my  zeal  is  leading  me  too  far  from  my  subject.  A 
word  about  Dr.  Beck's  point  of  view  may  be  not  inappropri- 
-ate.  While  not  so  outspoken  in  his  approval  of  Baptist 
principles  as  Dr.  Keller,  Dr.  Beck  is  remarkably  free  from 
partisan  rancour.  He  recognizes  fully  and  sympathetically 
the  pure  evangelical  elements  underlying  the  Moravian  Bap- 
tist movement,  yet  he  is  not  blind  to  their  unevangelical 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  He  repels  as  decidedly  as  does 
Keller  the  idea  that  the  Baptists  sprang  from  Luther  or 
Munzer.  Luther  was  supported  by  them  only  so  far  and  so 
long  as  he  founded  his  work  on  Scriptural  supremacy  and 
the  equal  right  of  all  believers  to  study  and  interpret  the 
Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  spirit.  When  Luther 
receded  from  his  evangelical  position  he  straightway  lost  all 
hold  on  the  party  of  evangelical  believers  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  Baptists,  and  then  proceeded  to  organize  new 
xhurches  on  the  Apostolic  model.  Dr.  Beck  seeks  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  notion  that  "the  rejection  of  infant  baptism, 
or,  more  properly,  the  baptism  of  adults  who  for  the  most 
yart  had  already  received  water  baptism,"  *'  is  the  exclusive 
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characteristic  of  these  sectaries,"  or,  **  the  common  signature 
of  their  tendencies,"  maintaining  that  it  was  only  the  "  badge 
and  the  condition  of  membership  in  the  church  collected 
through  the  word  of  God  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ.  The  proper  essence  of  the  Baptist  position  lies  and  lay 
in  holding  fast  to  the  principle  of  the  believer's  immediate 
relation  to  God  or  Christ,  in  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of  the 
communion  of  saints."  **  Therefore,"  he  adds,  **only  those 
Protestant  separatists  can  properly  be  called  Anabaptists,, 
who,  resting  on  the  traditions  of  the  sects  of  the  middle 
ages,  vindicated  the  ethical  side  of  mysticism,  and  having 
separated  into  communities,  like  the  sects  named,  strove 
after  primitive  Christianity."  He  excludes  carefully  from  the 
designation  **  Anabaptists  "  all  Gnostics,  anti-trinitarians  and 
fanatics  of  whatever  type.  His  synopsis  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Moravian  Baptists  is  an  excellent  one. 

**  Among  all  the  sects  that  sprang  from  Luther,"  (wrote 
the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  Feldsberg,  1604),  "none  has 
had  a  finer  appearance  and  a  greater  external  sanctity  than 
the  Anabaptists.  Other  sects  are  for  the  most  part  very 
riotous,  blood  thirsty,  and  given  to  fleshly  lusts ;  not  so  the 
Anabaptists.  Among  themselves  they  call  each  other 
brethren  and  sisters;  they  curse  not,  they  revile  not,  they 
swear  not,  they  use  no  defensive  armour,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning bore  no  weapons.  They  never  eat  nor  drink  immod- 
erately, they  use  no  clothes  that  indicate  worldly  pride, 
they  have  nothing  as  individuals  but  everything  in  common. 
They  do  not  go  to  law  before  the  magistracy  and  endure 
everything  in  patience,  as  they  pretend,  in  the  Holy  Spirit ! 
Who  then  would  believe  that  under  these  garments  lurk  pure 
ravening  wolves?"  This  testimony  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
an  account  of  the  mediaeval  Waldenses  by  a  contemporary 
inquisitor.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either 
writer  that  possibly  the  sectaries  they  described  were  not 
**  ravening  wolves  "  after  all. 

Moravia  was  the  "New  Jerusalem  "  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
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•sixteenth   century.      During  the  years    1524-27  a  Baptist 
movement  of  the  extent  and  significance  of  which  few  have 
had    any   adequate   appreciation   swept  over   Switzerland, 
•Germany,  Southern  Austria,  the  Tirol,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Evangelists      like      Grebel,      Manz,     Blaurock,      Reublin, 
Hiibmeyer,  Haetzer,  Denck,  Brotli  and   Sattler,  fired  with 
-evangelical  zeal,  and  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Apostolic  church,  traveled  incessantly 
throughout  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  lands  preaching  to 
the  multitudes  that   everywhere    thronged    their   ministry, 
and  baptizing  thousands  on  a  profession  of  faith.     Legislation 
became  more  and  more  sanguinary  from  the  latter  part  of 
1525  onward,  and  the  police  became  more  and  more  vigilant. 
Persecution  scattered  but  did  not  destroy.     Outside  of  Switz- 
erland,  Augsburg,  and  Strasburg    became  Baptist  strong- 
holds.    Blaurock  (**  strong  George  "  he  was  commonly  called 
by  his  fellow-believers,  and  Beck  characterizes  him  as  "  the 
second  Paul  of  the  Baptists,")  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
new  baptism  in  Switzerland,  and  the  most  energetic  of  all 
the  early  Baptist  evangelists.     The  Tirol  was  dotted  with 
Baptist  churches  through  his  ministry  1525-29.     These  were 
to  furnish  many  of  the  best  members  of  the  Moravian  Bap- 
tist churches. 

Dr.  Balthasar  Hiibmeyer,  the  greatest  of  the  sixteenth 
^century  Baptists,  having  been  cruelly  imprisoned  and  shame- 
fully dealt  with  by  the  Zurich  authorities  at  the  instigation 
of  Zwingli,  betook  himself  to  Moravia  in  1526,  where  he  was 
soon  followed  by  many  Baptists  from  Switzerland,  Southern 
Germany,  and  the  Tirol.  By  some  means  unknown  to  us, 
Hiibmeyer  had  doubtless  learned  that  Lord  Leonard  of 
Lichtenstain,  the  possessor  of  vast  estates,  was  willing  to 
throw  open  his  lands  to  settlement  by  Baptists.  Nicolsburg, 
in  Southern  Moravia,  became,  through  Hiibmeyer,  an  im- 
portant centre  of  Baptist  influence.  Leonard  of  Lichtenstain, 
nominally  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  already  predisposed  to 
evangelical  principles,  was  soon  won  by  Hiibmeyer  to  his 
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own  views  and  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  He 
provided  Hiibmeyer  with  every  facility  for  disseminating  his 
views,  including  a  printing  press,  and  gave  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  incoming  of  foreign  Baptists.  But  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Nicolsburg  church  was  not  the  result  of  immi- 
gration alone.  "The  people  received  his  (Hubmeyer*s) 
teaching  and  many  people  were  in  a  short  time  baptized. 
So  has  God  through  these  men  (Hiibmeyer,  etc.,)  in  this  last 
age  of  the  world  opened  His  holy  divine  truth  to  the  children 
of  men."     So  wrote  the  old  i^aptist  Chronicler, 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  just  here  why  Moravia 
was  at  that  time  a  "goodly  land,'*  a  land  where  Baptists  could 
"  live  cheaply  and  without  persecution  ? "     The  following 
facts  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  large  measure  of  toler- 
ation for  which  Moravia  was  famous:      i.  As  a  result  of  a 
century  of  religious  and  political  conflict  in  Bohemia,  with 
which    country  Moravia    was   closely    allied,  Moravia  had 
come  to  have  a  heterogeneous  population.     Being  somewhat 
removed   from   the   centre   of    conflict,   and  the  centre   of 
authority  as  well,  the  extreme  representatives  of  evangelical 
religion  had  removed  in  large  numbers  from   Bohemia  to- 
Moravia,     Catholics,  Utraquists,  and  Bohemian  Brethren  all 
had  their  representatives  among  the  noblemen  as  well  as 
among  the  populace.     These  three  parties  existed  side  by 
side  in  mutual  toleration  of  each  other.     The  rights  of  the 
Utraquists  were  guaranteed  by  treaty,  the  Brethren  had 
gained  toleration  through  fearful  sufferings  for  their  faith. 
So  firmly  were  the  Brethren  established  in  Moravia  that  the 
famous  Edict  of  St.  James  (July  25,  1508)   forbidding  the 
religious  services  of  the  Brethren,  the  sale  of  their  books,  the 
administration  of  ordinances  by  their  ministers,  the  harboring 
of  Brethren  by  barons,  knights,  etc.,  and  aiming  at  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  party,  while  it  was  accepted  by  the  Bohe- 
mian diet  and  ruthlessly  carried  out,  was  rejected  by  the 
Moravian.     Many  of  the  most  influential  nobles  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (as  the  denomination  was  already 
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called)  or  openly  sympathized  with  the  Brethren.  Many 
others  were  so  far  indifferent  to  religious  questions  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
domains  and  to  interfere  with  their  revenues  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  king  and  the  pope.  2.  The  royal  authority  was  as- 
feeble  as  possible  (15 16-26).  Louis  II,  aged  10,  came  to  the 
Bohemian- Hungarian  throne  in  1516,  and,  after  years  of 
unsuccessful  warfare  with  the  Turks,  was  slain  at  Mohacz  in 
August,  1526.  The  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Louis,  claimed  the  throne  in  her  right,  but  the 
claim  was  not  generally  recognized,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  his  authority  was  established.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  nobles  did  each  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of  them  made  good 
useof  their  freedom.  3.  Moravia  was  still  a  somewhat  sparsely 
settled  and  undeveloped  country,  and  furnished  ample  room 
for  the  thousands  of  skilful  and  industrious  Baptist  workmen 
who,  from  1526  onward,  streamed  into  it  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Tirol,  Austria,  and  even  from  Italy.  As 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand  increased,  the  immunity  of  the 
Baptists  diminished,  and  we  shall  see  that  even  at  this  "  New 
Jerusalem  "  our  brethren  had  no  occasion  to  forget  that  they 
were  pilg^ms  and  sojourners  on  earth.  But  nowhere  else  in- 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century  did  Baptists  have  any- 
thing like  an  equal  opportunity  to  put  their  principles  in  practice. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1526  to  1592  it 
was  not  chiefly  **  fightings  without "  that  interfered  with  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Moravian  Baptists.  Almost 
from  the  very  beginning  they  were  distracted  by  internal 
contention.  It  might  be  expected  that  little  bands  of  breth- 
ren, having  sought  and  found  places  where  in  comfort  and 
safety  they  could  worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictated,, 
would  have  enough  of  the  grace  of  God  and  of  brotherly  love  to- 
insure  them  against  petty  strife.  But  alas !  history  shows 
that  under  just  such  circumstances  the  spirit  of  censoriousnessv 
and  punctiliousness  is  most  likely  to  be  developed. 
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Hiibmeyer  had  scarcely  got  on  foot  the  most  promising 
cause  at  Nicolsburg,  when  troublers  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Hans  Hut,  a  premillenarian,  and  one  of  the  principal  links 
between  Thomas  Miintzer  and  the  Miinster  Kingdom,  came 
all  the  way  from  Germany  to  impress  his  views  upon  this 
rising  Baptist  community.  He  must  needs  dispute  with 
Hiibmeyer  concerning  the  "sword."  The  questions  at  issue 
between  Hiibmeyer  and  Hut  seem  to  have  been  whether  a 
Christian  may  pay  taxes  for  the  waging  of  war  (**  blood- 
money"),  and  whether  a  Christian  may  use  or  bear  the 
sword,  i,  e,  engage  personally  in  military  operations.  These 
questions  were  of  the  utmost  moment  at  the  time,  and  long 
continued  to  distract  the  brethren.  Hiibmeyer  seems  to 
have  taken  the  ground  that  a  Christian  man  may  and  must 
obey  the  civil  magistracy  in  all  things  right  and  lawful. 
Hut  and  his  followers  rejected  magistracy  unconditionally, 
and,  along  with  magistracy,  military  service  direct  or  indirect 
Leonard  of  Lichtenstain  had  not  yet  become  so  thorough  a 
convert  to  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  to 
be  willing  to  allow  Hut  to  overthrow  the  work  that  Hiib- 
meyer had  begun.  Hut  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  having 
•escaped,  soon  returned  to  Southern  Germany,  where  he  won 
many  to  his  fanatical  views,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Augsburg  (1529).  About  the  same  time  another  man  of 
great  force  of  character  invaded  the  new  Baptist  community. 
Jacob  Wiedemann  (commonly  called  **  one-eyed  Jacob ") 
came  from  **  the  land  of  the  Ens "  (Salzburg)  with  a  fully 
matured  hobby,  which  was  destined  to  subvert  the  work  of 
Hiibmeyer  and  to  determine  the  polit)'^  of  the  Moravian  Bap- 
tists. It  was  the  doctrine  of  community  of  goods.  Hans 
Spittlemayer  was  among  the  early  arrivals  at  Nicolsburg, 
and  early  in  1527  became  pastor  or  chaplain  of  the  Lichten- 
■stains.  It  was  with  him  more  than  with  Hiibmeyer  that 
Wiedemann  contended,  for  before  the  close  of  1527  Hiib- 
meyer had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  to  give  an  account  of 
his  heretical  teachings,  and  Lichtenstain  had  ignominiously 
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sacrificed  him  to  appease  the  royal  fury.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  majority  of  Moravian  Baptists  turned  against  this 
nobleman  who  had  professed  to  enter  into  their  communion^ 
but  who  showed  so  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  self- 
sacrifice.  Conflict  between  Spittlemayer  and  one-eyed 
Jacob  was  inevitable.  The  latter  was  not  content  with  Hiib- 
meyer's  (and  Spittlemayer's)  view,  that  a  Christian  *'  must 
have  a  regard  for  others ;  that  the  hungry  be  fed,  the  thirsty 
supplied  with  drink,  the  naked  clothed ;  since  we  are  not 
lord  of  our  goods,  but  stewards  and  dispensers."  ''There  is 
certainly  no  one,"  wrote  Hiibmeyer,  '*who  would  say  that 
one  should  take  from  another  his  own  and  make  it  common^ 
but  much  rather  should  let  him  have  the  cloak  in  addition  to 
the  coat."  With  Jacob  Wiedemann  community  of  goods  was 
of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  he  soon  had  the  sup- 
port of  Philipp  Jager  and  a  number  of  less  prominent  breth- 
ren. Spittlemayer  publicly  commanded  his  followers  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Wiedemann  and  Jager,  and  applied 
contemptuous  epithets  to  them.  Lichtenstain  could  not  tol- 
erate schism,  and  while  he  regretted  exceedingly  to  lose  so 
large  a  number  of  valuable  settlers,  he  felt  obliged  to  banish 
them.  Yet  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  insure  them  against 
loss,  and  personally  accompanied  them  to  the  river  that 
bounded  his  territory,  urging  them  meanwhile  to  return  and 
live  at  peace  with  the  Nicolsburg  pastor.  They  were  inex- 
orable, however,  in  demanding  community  of  goods,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way  towards  Austerlitz.  When  they  had 
reached  Neusslaw  they  sent  a  deputation  of  four  to  the 
Austerlitz  authorities  to  lay  before  them  a  frank  statement 
of  their  views  and  wishes.  A  cordial  invitation  was  extended 
to  them  to  settle  in  Austerlitz  and  the  brethren  were  assured 
that  a  thousand  such  would  be  welcome.  Wagons  were  sent 
to  convey  the  weary  pilgrims  to  the  city.  Every  kindness 
was  shown  them.  They  were  provided  with  a  desirable 
building  site  and  with  materials  for  building.  With  the 
approval  of  the  authorities,  brethren  were  sent  into  other 
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lands,  especially  the  Tirol,  for  re- enforcements.  The  severe 
persecutions  in  the  Tirol,  1529-33,  made  their  mission  an 
easy  one.  Jacob  Hiiter,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Blaurock,  (September,  1529)  had  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Tirolese  Baptists,  and  who  was  to  become 
the  most  influential  leader  of  the  Baptists  of  Moravia,  was 
sent  by  his  brethren  to  Austerlitz  (1529)  to  confer  with  the 
Austerlitz  brethren  with  reference  to  their  views.  He  was 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  made  so  favorable  a  report  that 
large  numbers  emigrated.  Hiiter  himself  remained  in  the 
Tirol  looking  after  the  persecuted  flocks  of  Baptists  until 
153 1,  when  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Austerlitz,  and  during 
his  stay  assisted  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Austerlitz 
church. 

As  early  as  1527-8  we  find  Baptist  settlements  at  Znaim, 
Eibenschitz,  Briinn,  and  Rossitz.  At  the  latter  place  Gabriel. 
Scharding,  a  furrier  from  Bavaria,  had  gathered  the  people 
and  was  acting  as  their  minister.  On  the  arrival  of  Philipp 
Blawernel,  a  weaver,  Gabriel  withdrew  from  leadership,  giv- 
ing place  to  Philipp.  Gabriel  soon  became  dissatisfied,  and 
schism  was  the  result.  Complete  harmony  could  hardly 
be  expected  in  a  community  made  up  of  Baptists  from  Silesia, 
Swabia,  Hessia.  and  the  Palatinate.  Philipp  removed  to 
Auspitz,  where  he  soon  had  a  community  of  500-600  adults. 
Gabriel  was  to  become  still  more  influential ;  first  as  the  pas- 
tor of  a  community  of  about  1200  adults,  and  afterwards, 
through  the  union  under  Jacob  Hiiter's  direction,  of  the 
Rossitz,  Auspitz,  and  Austerlitz  communities  into  one,  as 
over-shepherd  of  the  whole  (1531).  The  reconciliation  thus 
brought  about  through  Hiiter's  influence  between  the 
Gabrielites  and  Philippists  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Moravian  Baptists. 

Between  Hiiter's  first  and  second  visit  to  Austerlitz, 
•(1529-31),  a  lamentable  schism  had  occurred  in  the  church 
there.  In  the  expressive  words  of  the  Chronicler :  "  In  the 
meantime  it  came  about,  inasmuch  as  the  Devil  does  not 
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rest,  but  goes  about  the  house  of  God  like  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  on  all  sides  opportunity  to  introduce  division  and  to 
destroy  the  unity  in  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  he  may  blot  out 
that  which  is  Godly,  he  attacked  it  in  the  most  favorable 
place ;  namely,  in  the  elders  of  the  church,  because  the  life 
of  the  whole  people  stands  in  them."  The  occasion  of  the 
trouble  was  William  Reublin,  one  of  the  earliest,  ablest,  most 
self-sacrificing,  and  most  successful  of  the  Swiss  Baptist 
preachers.  In  fact  he  was  probably  the  most  eloquent  Bap- 
tist preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One-eyed  Jacob  had 
lost  none  of  his  zeal  for  community  of  goods,  and  his  zeal 
for  sole  leadership  was  just  as  marked.  Jacob  was  probably 
an  elderly  man,  and  was  one  of  those  narrow,  unamiable, 
stern,  domineering  ministers  that  people  grow  weary  of,  but 
from  whose  authority  they  find  it  difficult  to  escape.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  with  so  large  a  community 
on  his  hands  he  would  have  invited  the  accomplished  Reublin 
to  assist  him ;  but  no  !  Though  absent  from  the  field  much 
of  the  time  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  another  share 
his  work.  Murmurings  against  Jacob  naturally  multiplied. 
Some  of  the  young  sisters  had  shown  a  reluctance  to  enter 
into  matrimonial  relations  with  brethren  in  search  of  wives. 
One-eyed  Jacob  in  his  usual  energetic  style  had  told  the 
sisters  that  if  they  would  not  yield  to  his  wishes  he  "  would 
be  obliged  to  g^ve  the  brethren  heathen  wives,"  and  thereby 
had  scandalized  many.  The  sisters  also  complained  that  he 
"  troubled  them  with  strange  questions,"  that  he  gave  them 
lessons  to  learn,  and  that  *'  those  who  succeeded  in  learning 
them  and  answered  the  questions  skillfully  were  praised, 
while  the  simple  and  stupid,  but  yet  true  and  pious,  were 
thereby  held  up  to  ridicule  and  shame."  "Much  sighing,  com- 
plaining, and  murmuring  arose  among  the  people"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  some  members  of  this  vast,  heteroge- 
neous community  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules.  Some 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  other  houses  for  lack  of  room  in 
the  communal  house.     Some  were  known  to  have  "  gone  to 
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market  and  purchased  whatever  they  desired,"  and  to  have 
"sent  food  and  drink  to  each  other."  The  Tirolese  breth- 
ren complained  that  the  teaching  was  not  so  edifying  as  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Many  complained  of 
the  communistic  way  of  bringing  up  children  that  prevailed. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  could  hardly  expect  that 
Reublin  should  abstain  altogether  from  exercising  his  gifts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "  he  had  not  been  called  to  the 
office  of  teacher."  One-eyed  Jacob,  who  was  absent  when 
Reublin  began  to  hold  meetings  for  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, did  not  fail  on  his  return  to  resent  this  encroachment 
on  his  authority.  He  promptly  called  together  *'  all  the 
elders  in  the  land,"  and,  with  their  concurrence,  publicly  de- 
nounced Reublin  for  this  breach  of  church  order.  Reublin 
besought  them,  "  for  God's  sake,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  reply."  This  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  forty  or  fifty 
persons  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  majority 
until  this  act  of  justice  should  be  done.  George  Zaunring, 
a  minister  in  the  church,  was  among  Reublin's  most  zealous 
supporters.  One-eyed  Jacob  warned  the  people  against 
Reublin  and  Zaunring  in  language  so  intemperate  that  about 
one  hundred  more  went  over  to  Reublin's  side.  But  Jacob 
was  master  of  the  situation,  for  he  had  control  of  the  entire 
commissariat.  The  starvation  argument  has  rarely  been  ap- 
plied with  more  heartlessness.  "Zaunring  and  Reublin, 
together  with  the  people,  assembled  before  the  house  with 
quite  sad  hearts.  Then  Reublin  shook  off  the  dust  from  his 
shoes  over  all  that  remained  with  Jacob,  for  a  testimony 
against  their  false  and  unrighteous  judgment." 

With  about  150  followers,  Zaunring  and  Reublin  made 
their  way  to  Auspitz.  "There  they  were  obliged  to  endure 
great  hunger  and  need,"  and  often  had  to  live  and  labor  on 
"water  and  a  morsel  of  bread  the  whole  day."  Robbers 
also  attacked  them  and  beat  some  of  them  to  death.  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep  "  is  the  reflection  of  the  Chronicler.  With 
a  view  to  settling  the  differences  that  had  thus  arisen,  the 
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Austerlitz  and  Auspitz  churches  sent  each  two  brethren  to 
the  Tirol,  with  the  request  that  two  brethren  might  be  sent 
by  them  to  adjudicate.  Jacob  Hiiter  and  Sigismund 
Schutzinger  were  appointed.  A  pitiful  charge  against  poor 
Reublin  had  been  trumped  up  to  the  effect  that  when  he  had 
fallen  into  a  severe  illness  he  was  found  to  have  **  reserved 
forty  florins  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  home."  On 
the  strength  of  this,  and  of  his  alleged  irregularity  in  setting 
himself  up  as  teacher  without  due  authorization,  Hiiter  and 
Schutzinger  excluded  him  as  *'  a  lying,  unfaithful,  malignant 
Ananias."  Such  treatment  did  one  of  the  noblest  of  Bap- 
tist ministers  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren  ! 

Reublin  humiliated  and  driven  out,  the  attention  of  the 
church  is  soon  called  to  the  '*  fleshly  freedom  "  contained  in 
the*  teachings  of  Adam  Schlegel.  This  **  fleshly  freedom  " 
was  probably  nothing  more  serious  than  mild  opposition  to 
the  communism  that  Wiedemann  was  enforcing.  Schlegel 
was  promptly  deposed  from  his  office  and  forbidden  to  teach, 
as  was  also  his  principal  supporter,  Burkhart  von  Ofen. 
These  complained  of  the  church's  action,  and  were  there- 
upon excluded.  Bohemian  David  brought  upon  himself 
the  censure  of  the  church  by  *'  promising  to  pay  and  paying 
the  judges  of  Nicholschitz  for  some  guards  to  protect  them 
from  robbers  on  the  way  to  Auspitz."  George  Zaunring  was 
deposed  from  his  office  ahd  excluded  from  the  church  for 
receiving  back  his  wife  who  had  committed  adultery.  As  a 
natural  result  of  this  reckless  exercise  of  discipline,  the  church 
found  itself ''destitute  of  pastors  and  teachers,"  and  with  only 
*' ministers  of  temporal  need."  The  Tirolese  brethren  are 
requested  to  "come  to  their  help  with  ministers."  Hiiter 
and  Schiitzinger  again  visit  them  and  secure  the  reunion  of 
the  three  churches — Rossnitz,  Auspitz,  and  Austerlitz. 
Schiitzinger  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Austerlitz  division  of 
this  tripartite  church,  Gabriel  remaining  at  Rossnitz  and  be- 
coming head  pastor  of  the  whole,  and  Philipp  remaining 
pastor  at  Auspitz. 
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Hiiter  returned  to  the  Tirol,  whence. he  sent  "one  crowd 
of  people  after  another  to  Schiitzinger  and  the  church."  In 
1533  Hiiter  himself,  with  many  others,  removed  to  Aus- 
pitz,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  To  Schutzinger  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  brethren  that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  he 
said  "that  he  had  not  come  as  to  strangers  but  as  to  dear 
brethren."  He  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  church,  which  he  was  not  reluctant  to  do.  Hiiter 
could  not  long  remain  in  a  subordinate  position.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  had  practically  ruled  the  Moravian  and  the 
Tirolese  Baptists.  One-eyed  Jacob  seems  to  have  retired 
from  leadership  after  the  troubles  in  which  he  had  been  so 
conspicuous,  and  Gabriel  Scharding  could  not  begin  to  cope 
with  a  man  of  Hiiter's  adminstrative  ability.  Hiiter  soon 
finds  occasion  to  exclude  from  the  church  his  former  col- 
league, Schiitzinger,  along  with  his  chief  sympathizers,  for 
failure  to  conform  strictly  to  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods.  Philipp  and  Gabriel  resist  Hiiter's  high-handed 
measures,  and  a  complete  division  ensues  between  the 
Hiiterites  and  the  Philippists.  "  The  Philippists  would 
neither  work,  sit,  eat,  nor  drink  with  the  Hiiterites."  The 
Hiiterites  soon  became  the  principal  party;  Gabrielites  and 
Philippists  were  gradually  absorbed  by  them. 

In  1535  the  first  great  persecution  of  the  Moravian  Bap- 
tists began.  The  abominations  of  the  Miinster  kingdom 
alarmed  the  rulers  of  Europe,  who  were  already  sufficiently 
hostile  to  Baptists.  Remote  as  may  have  been  the  historical 
connection  between  the  Miinster  fanatics  and  the  Moravian 
Baptists,  and  radical  as  the  opposition  to  the  two  parties 
certainly  was,  they  were  commonly  known  by  the  same 
name,  and  were  classed  in  the  same  category.  The  Moravian 
nobles  could  no  longer  resist  the  demand  of  King  Ferdinand 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Baptists.  Many  were  destroyed. 
The  communities  were  broken  up  and  the  members  scattered 
far  and  wide.  Yet  their  scattering  was  not  disorderly.  On 
the  contrary,  the  members  were  systematically  divided  up 
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into  small  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  each  with  a  director,  and 
wherever  a  group  settled  they  were  in  a  position  to  plant  a 
new  cause.  Hiiter  returns  to  the  Tirol,  where  he  is  ar- 
rested and  burned  at  the  stake.  Hans  Amon  succeeds  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Hiiterite  party  and  retains  this  po- 
sition until  his  death  in  1542.  During  the  years  1535-42, 
many  new  "  households,"  as  the  communistic  churches  were 
called,  were  formed  in  Moravia,  and  several  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia.  It  was  the  communism  of  the  Moravian  Baptists 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
authorities  and  seemed  to  connect  them  with  the  Miinster 
fanatics.  Yet  they  "were  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  die 
rather  than  give  up  community  of  goods."  In  1542,  Hans 
Amon,  "  a  true  evangelical  servant  of  Christ  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  whole  church  of  God,  after  he  had  suffered  many 
conflicts  and  trials,  after  he  had  imparted  to  us,  his  fellow - 
believers,  much  wholesome  doctrine,  with  peaceful  heart  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord  at  Schackowitz,  in  Moravia."  He  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  Leonard  Lantzenstie,  with  whom 
the  brethren  soon  associated  Peter  Riedemann,  the  ablest 
Moravian  Baptist  after  Hiibmeyer,  and  the  one  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  fullest  statement  of  Hiiterite  doctrine 
and  practice.* 

Besides  the  parties  of  Baptists  already  mentioned,  there 
were  still,  in  1543,  several  congregations  of"  Swiss  Brethren" 
in  Moravia.  The  differences  between  them  and  the  Hiiter- 
ites  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Hans  Klopffer 
(1543)  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  over  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Swiss  Brethren  re- 
jected community  of  goods,  paid  "  blood-tax,"  had  unfaith- 
ful ministers,  neglected  discipline,  as  it  would  seem,  on  Anti- 
nomian  grounds.     Of  course  this  statement  cannot  be  re- 

*His  **  Rechenschaft  nnserer  Religion,  Leer,  und  Glanbens  "  was  prepared 
before  1545  and  has  been  preserved  in  an  edition  of  1565.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  by  Calvary  in  his  *'  Mittheilnngen  aus  dem  Antiquariate,"  Vol.  I.,  pp. 

256-417. 
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garded  as  an  unbiased  one  ;  but  it  shows  that  a  small  party 
holding  substantially  to  Hiibmeyer's  views  long  maintained 
its  existence. 

Persecution  continuing,  the  Hiiterite  Baptists  presented 
an  admirable  summary  of  their  views  to  the  Moravian 
nobles.  Their  doctrines  and  practices  with  reference  to  magis- 
tracy, taxes,  and  communistic  collection  in  households  are 
shown  to  be  innocent,  and  all  connection  with  the  Miinster 
men  is  earnestly  repudiated.  In  answer  to  the  common 
charge  that  they  "  are  taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
the  native-workers,'*  they  can  only  refer  to  their  well-known 
fidelity  and  industry,  which  they  think  should  not  be  regarded 
as  criminal.  A  plea  for  toleration  is  made  on  the  ground 
that  God  has  for  the  sake  of  His  people  preserved  Moravia 
from  invasion  by  the  Turks,  who  have  devastated  Austria. 

In  1550  there  were  seventeen  ministers  of  the  word, 
thirty-one  ministers  of  need,  and  about  twenty-five  churches 
or  households  in  the  Hiiterite  party.  During  Peter  Riede- 
mann's  adminstration  many  Philippists,  Gabrielites,  and  Swiss 
Brethren  came  over  to  the  Hiiterites. 

The  years  1547-54  are  called  by  the  Chronicler '^  ^^ 
time  of  great  persecution."  Previous  persecutions  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  this.  Many  took  refuge  in  Hungary, 
where  some  of  the  nobles  received  them  kindly,  but  in  1 549 
they  returned  in  crowds  to  Moravia,  after  the  persecuting 
fury  had  slightly  subsided.  The  narration  of  this  frightful 
persecution  is  full  of  mournful  interest  and  bears  ample 
witness  to  the  steadfastness  of  the  Moravian  Baptists.  Even 
during  this  epoch  of  persecution  the  brethren  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers.  **  Many  became  pious,  amended  their 
lives,  took  the  cross  upon  them,  more  than  often  afterwards 
in  the  good  times." 

With  1554  began  what  the  Chronicler  calls  **  the  good 
time  of  the  church,"  and  it  continued  with  slight  interrup- 
tion until  1592.  During  this  period  of  nearly  forty  years 
the  brethren  enjoyed  unbounded  prosperity.     Their  churches 
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and  their  ministers  multiplied,  and  when  King  Maximilian 
urged  the  Moravian  nobles  to  renew  the  persecution  in  1567, 
they  replied  that  the  country  would  suffer  from  being 
deprived  of  its  best  mechanics  and  laborers.  When  he 
insisted  that  they  must  be  sent  away  in  a  year,  the  nobles 
maintained  that  this  was  impossible,  for  that  the  Baptists 
would  sooner  be  beaten  to  death  than  to  go  forth  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  Moravian  Baptists  were  skilled  in  the 
various  mechanical  arts  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  Their  cutlery,  linens,  and  cloths  are  said  to  have 
been  the  best  of  their  kind.  Their  courts  were  called  the 
bee-hives  of  the  land.  Order,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
earnestness  are  said  to  have  been  manifest  in  their  whole 
demeanor.  Their  widows  and  orphans  were  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  Pauperism  among  them  was  unknown.  The 
nobles  gladly  frequented  their  baths,  of  which  they  main- 
tained a  number.  The  best  of  horses  came  forth  from  their 
stables.  They  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  many  branches  of 
manufacture.  The  Moravian  landlords.  Catholic  and  others, 
were  glad  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  their  farms,  cellars, 
mills,  etc.  They  were  famous  mill-wrights.  The  communi- 
ties became  wealthy,  but  they  used  their  surplus  means  in 
assisting  their  needy  brethren  in  other  places,  or  such  as 
were  constantly  coming  to  live  among  them.  Even  during 
this  prosperous  period  they  were  heavily  taxed,  and  depre- 
dations were  frequently  made  upon  them.  Times  of  scarcity, 
almost  famine,  are  recorded  now  and  again;  but  the  contrast 
with  the  preceding  thirty  years  was  so  marked  that  they 
made  little  of  slight  annoyances.  The  Hiiterite  community 
once  strong  and  its  principles  well  defined,  the  troubles  of 
the  past  were  not  repeated,  although  difficulties  of  course 
occurred,  and  discipline  was  vigorously  administered. 

From  1 592  onwards  the  history  is  that  of  misfortune  and 
gradual  decline.  The  Jesuits  were  on  their  track,  and  we 
know  well  what  that  meant.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  devas- 
tated the  land,  though  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent 
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as  Bohemia.  After  suffering  indescribable  hardships  during 
these  perilous  times,  these  hardy,  industrious  Baptists  were 
still  a  vigorous  party  in  1648.  From  1651  onwards  they 
were  utterly  ruined  by  invasions  of  Germans,  Turks,  and 
Tartars,  and  by  1665  they  had  been  reduced  to  such  misery 
that  they  must  needs  petition  the  Mennonites  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  aid.  Many  of  them  were  taken  captive  by  the 
Turks,  and  conveyed  to  the  far  East.  The  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  urged  on  by  the  Jesuits,  massacred  them  remorse- 
lessly. Some  were  torn  to  pieces  on  the  rack,  some  were 
burned  to  ashes  and  powder,  some  were  roasted  on  pillars^ 
some  were  torn  with  red-hot  tongs,  some  were  shut  up  in 
houses  and  burned  all  together,  others  were  hanged  on  trees, 
some  were  executed  with  the  sword,  some  were  plunged  into 
the  water,  many  had  gags  put  into  their  mouths,  so  that  they 
could  not  speak,  and  were  then  led  away  to  death.  As 
sheep  and  lambs,  crowds  of  them  were  led  to  the  slaughter 
and  butchery.  The  Biblical  books  were  in  some  places  most 
strictly  forbidden;  in  many  places  burned.  Others  were 
starved  or  rotted  in  dark  towers;  many,  indeed,  before  they 
were  killed  were  afflicted  with  all  sort?  of  diseases.  Some 
who  were  thought  too  young  for  execution  were  beaten  with 
rods.  Many  also  lay  for  years  in  towers  and  prisons.  Many  had 
holes  burned  through  their  backs,  and  were  left  in  this  con- 
dition. Like  owls  and  bitterns  that  dare  not  go  abroad  by 
day;  they  often  lived  and  crouched  in  rocks  and  caverns,  in 
wild  forests,  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  ground.  Many  were 
hunted  with  hounds  and  catchpoles,  etc.,  etc.  "Whence 
does  it  arise,*'  wrote  Faber  of  Heilbronn,  a  Roman  Catholic 
persecutor,  "that  the  Anabaptists  so  joyfully  and  con- 
fidently suffer  the  pain  of  death  ?  They  dance  and  spring^ 
into  the  fire,  they  behold  the  glittering  sword  with 
undaunted  hearts,  speak  and  preach  to  the  people  with 
smiling  mouths,  they  sing  psalms  and  other  songs  until 
the  soul  goes  out,  they  die  with  joy  as  if  they  were  in  a 
festive  company,   they  remain  strong,   confident,  steadfast 
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even  unto  death."     Faber,  like  Luther,  ascribed  these  phe- 
nomena to  the  devil ! 

"  The  holy  land  into  which  God  brought  them  "  no  longer 
afforded  them  a  refuge.  Many  of  them  escaped  to  Hungary 
and  Siebenbiirgen,  where  for  a  few  decades  they  maintained 
themselves  in  gradually  diminishing  numbers,  until  they 
became  extinct  about  1762,  a  number  of  families  removing 
to  Wischeuka  in  Southern  Russia,  where  they  have  persisted 
until  the  present  century.  Doubtless  a  few  of  the  original 
stock  are  still  to  be  found. 

Beck  informs  us  that  "  Anabaptism  "  is  again  wishing  to 
lift  up  its  head  in  Austria,  a  party  known  as  **  Imitators  of 
Christ,"  and  essentially  Baptist,  having  been  brought  from 
Switzerland  to  Hungary  by  two  men  about  1855,  and  prop- 
agated in  connection  with  the  ship  and  railway  works  at 
Pest-Ofen,  then  in  the  Zala  county,  and  from  these  nurseries^ 
by  way  of  Stuhlweissenburg  county,  into  Liptau,  Eperjes  and 
Vienna,  where  the  sect,  as  well  as  in  Pest,  numbers  many 
adherents,  and  enjoys  a  religious  freedom  never  yet  accorded 
to  the  Mennonites.     In  this  we  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 

A  few  brief  concluding  remarks  may  characterize  the 
Moravian  Baptists  more  definitely  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

1.  The  historical  documents  of  the  Moravian  Baptists  show 
us  a  people  of  marvellous  steadfastness  and  undaunted  cour- 
age. No  more  heroic  martyrology  exists.  They  evidently 
had  not  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  their  position,  and  they 
considered  the  smallest  of  their  peculiarities  well  worth 
dying  for. 

2.  Side  by  side  with  this  unswerving  fidelity  to  principle^ 
and  intimately  related  to  it,  we  find  a  certain  narrowness  and 
punctiliousness,  an  incapacity  to  bear  with  each  other  in 
minor  differences,  a  willingness  to  throw  a  whole  community 
into  turmoil,  and  thus  to  check  religious  work  and  jeopardize 
their  toleration  by  the  authorities,  on  account  of  some  slight 
personal  disagreement.     Unable  to  tolerate  each  other  in 
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minor  differences,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  among  them 
any  due  appreciation  of  the  religious  character  of  those  who 
were  at  variance  with  them  on  fundamental  points.  Their 
extreme  bigotry  could  not  fail  to  make  them  hateful  to  those 
that  did  not  share  their  peculiar  views. 

3.  They  shared  in  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time, 
and,  almost  as  frequently  as  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  we 
find  disasters  connected  by  them  with  abnormal  natural 
phenomena. 

4,  The  communistic  system  that  prevailed  among  the 
Moravian  Baptists  was  regarded  by  them  as  fundamental. 
The  example  of  the  early  church  at  Jerusalem  seemed  to 
them  quite  in  accord  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  feature  of  their  system  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them,  and  encouraged 
to  the  utmost  their  separatism  and  bigotry.  It  involved  a 
surrender  of  personal  freedom  not  conducive  to  the  highest 
spiritual  development.  It  rendered  it  possible  for  the  head 
pastor  and  the  officers  in  general  to  tyrannize  over  their  sub- 
ordinates. It  gave  occasion  to  jealousies  and  murmurings, 
and  an  unwholesome  disposition  to  pry  into  each  other's 
affairs.  It  practically  destroyed  family  life  by  separating 
infants  from  their  mothers  and  bringing  them  all  up  together 
in  a  common  nursery.  It  excluded  from  the  brotherhood 
the  nobility,  many  of  whom  openly  sympathized  with  them 
in  their  main  position,  and  would  doubtless  have  identified 
themselves  with  Baptist  churches  of  the  Hiibmeyer  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  communistic  organization  gave  a 
certain  solidity  and  harmony  of  action  to  the  brethren  that 
enabled  them  to  multiply  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution,  read- 
ily to  meet  the  charitable  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
constant  influx  of  impoverished  brethren  from  the  west. 
Apart  from  their  communism,  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  would  have  been 
enabled  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate existence  at  all. 
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5-  As  regards  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Moravian  Bap- 
tists, it  may  be  said:  (i)  That  they  heartily  accepted  the 
Apostle's  Creed.  (2)  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
they  were  entirely  free  from  the  Chiliasm  that  marred  the 
teachings  and  the  work  of  Miinzer,  Storch,  Hut,  Hoffman, 
and  the  Miinster  men.  Hence  the  complete  absence  of 
fanaticism,  which  Chiliastic  views,  in  their  trying  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  failed  to  develop.  (3)  Like  the 
Waldenses,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  almost  all  Baptists 
known  to  us  before  1633,  the  Moravian  Baptists  were  very 
decided  in  their  opposition  to  Augustinianism.  They  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  will  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  as  strenuously  as  did  Pelagius  or  Arminius, 
though  not  in  the  same  spirit.  Their  position  may  be  char- 
acterized in  modern  phraseology  as  evangelical  Arminianism. 
(4)  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  they 
rejected  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  after  the  manner  of 
Melchior  Hoffman  and  Menno  Symon.  (5)  Their  views  as 
to  the  subjects  and  the  aim  of  baptism  were  entirely  in 
accord  with  our  own,  but  they  did  not  come  to  see  the 
importance  of  immersion  as  the  apostolic  mode.  They  were 
usually  content  to  pour  water  copiously  upon  the  candidate's 
head.  (6)  They  were  uncompromising  in  insisting  that  only 
the  baptized  were  proper  participants  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
(7)  Their  views  on  oaths,  magistracy,  the  sword,  etc.,  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Mennonites. 

6.  The  church  polity  of  the  Moravian  Baptists,  apart 
from  the  communistic  organization  already  described,  was 
as  follows:  The  entire  Hiiterite  brotherhood,  including  local 
churches  in  many  places,  was  presided  over  by  a  head  pastor 
or  bishop,  appointed  by  representatives  of  the  entire  body. 
Under  the  head  pastor  were  "  servants  (or  ministers)  of  the 
word,"  or  "teachers,"  and  "servants  of  need"  (deacons). 
These  were  appointed  and  ordained  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  head  pastor  or  bishop.  The  term  "  bishop  "  is,  I  believe, 
never  used.     These  officers  of  the  church,  while  they  are 
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generally  designated  as  mechanics  of  one  sort  or  other,  dur- 
ing the  prosperous  and  aggressive  times  devoted  themselves 
largely  to  religious  work,  sometimes  travelling  into  remote 
regions  to  minister  to  the  persecuted  and  scattered  flocks. 

7.  The  Moravian  Baptists  were  a  little  one-sided  as  regards 
occupations.  Merchandizing,  money-lending,  and  inn-keep- 
ing were  prohibited.  Physical  labor  of  all  kinds  was  exalted 
and  the  entire  community  was  taught  to  work.  A  more 
industrious  community  probably  never  existed. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  Baptists  of  Germany  will  be 
so  prospered  that  soon  they  will  be  able  to  cover  with  evan- 
gelizing agencies  all  the  ground  that  Baptists  ever  held,  and 
that  the  regions  fertilized  by  the  blood  and  the  ashes  of  our 
brethren  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  may 
yet  teem  with  a  happy  and  prosperous  Baptist  population  ? 
If  this  result  is  to  be  attained,  it  must  be,  humanly  speaking, 
through  the  enlarged  liberality  of  American  Baptists  in  sup- 
porting German  Baptist  missions.  Let  the  German  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hamburg  be  fully  equipped  and 
endowed.  Let  funds  be  provided  for  aiding  all  suitable 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  supporting  these  men  in  missionary  work 
wherever  they  can  find  openings  throughout  the  German, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  Einpires,  as  well  as  throughout  Switz- 
erland. It  is  my  conviction  that  for  Baptists  there  is  no 
more  promising  missionary  field  in  the  world  than  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Toronto  Baptist  College. 
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IV. 

CO-EDUCATION:    A   "SYMPOSIUM." 

The  question  which  I  am  asked  to  consider  briefly  I 
understand  to  be  this :  Shall  young  women  be  admitted  to 
the  class-rooms  with  young  men  in  our  colleges  and  on  the 
same  terms? 

1.  I  assume  it  as  conceded  that  somewhere  young 
women  who  desire  education  of  the  collegiate  grade  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  it  Men  may  differ  as  to 
what  the  exact  scope  of  advanced  education  for  women 
should  be,  but  they  will  all  agree  that  some  women  should 
have  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  which  in  range  and 
thoroughness  may  fairly  be  ranked  as  collegiate. 

2.  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  more  women  desire  this 
higher  education  and  ought  to  have  it  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  our  colleges  which  are  established  for  the  education 
of  women  only.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  as  many  col- 
leges as  the  country  needs — many  think  more^ — which  edu- 
cate men  alone  or  students  of  both  sexes.  There  are  few 
of  these  colleges  which  would  not  be  glad  to  welcome  more 
students  than  they  now  have.  Many  of  them  are  so  eager 
for  more  pupils  that  they  offer  tempting  pecuniary  induce- 
ments to  persons  to  come,  and  sometimes  bid  for  them  by 
methods  not  altogether  becoming.  It  is  obviously  far  more 
economical  to  educate  the  sexes  together  than  to  establish 
new  colleges  for  the  women  alone,  or  even  to  provide  '*  an- 
nexes" to  colleges,  for  the  annexes  are  subjected  to  the 
cost  of  separate  instruction.  With  little  or  no  additional 
expense  a  large  number  of  women  could  be  trained  in  the 
colleges  already  established  in  this  country,  if  they  could 
gain  admission  to  them. 

3.  Still  further,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  a  woman 
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may  justly  consider  the  college  education  gained  in  the 
class-room  with  men  as  of  more  value  to  her,  for  some  pur- 
poses at  least,  than  the  education  obtained  in  a  college  for 
women  alone.  There  is  a  value  in  the  consciousness  she 
has  that  her  education  is  identical  in  scope  and  thorough- 
ness with  that  of  her  brother.  That  consciousness  gives  her 
confidence,  self-reliance,  and  strength.  And  if,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  women,  I  think,  now  in  our  col- 
leges, she  desires  to  devote  herself  to  teaching  in  some  high 
school  or  academy,  her  chances  of  securing  a  position  are 
often  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  her  diploma  means 
the  same  as  that  of  a  male  competitor. 

For  these  reasons  then — without  now  seeking  others — we 
should  conclude  that  it  is  wise  to  admit  women  to  the  college 
class-rooms  with  men,  unless  there  are  some  grave  objections 
to  such  a  course.  Let  us  notice  the  chief  objections  which 
have  been  raised. 

I.  It  is  said  by  many  that  the  education  of  a  woman  ought 
not  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  man.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  studies  whose  chief  value  lies  in  their  contribu- 
ting to  culture  and  discipline  of  mind  are  not  as  appropriate 
to  women  as  to  men.  And  such  studies  form  the  largest 
part  of  the  traditional  college  courses,  if  we  may  believe  the 
advocates  of  those  courses.  In  fact  these  are  the  courses 
given  in  the  colleges  attended  by  women  only.  Moreover^ 
the  large  number  of  women  who  are  to  gain  their  livelihood 
by  teaching  do  want  precisely  the  training  which  the  college 
gives  to  the  men.  The  annexes,  so  far  as  I  know,  now  under- 
take to  give  the  same  instruction  to  the  two  sexes. 

If  some  departure  from  the  old  college  curriculum  is  re- 
garded as  judicious  for  certain  women,  the  elective  system  now 
introduced  into  so  many  colleges  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
needed  variation.  If  it  is  said,  as  it  may  be  with  propriety^ 
that  some  women  need  to  give  attention  to  music  and  art,  I 
reply  that  many  colleges  make  provision  for  such  instruction 
in  music  and  art  as  it  is  proper  for  a  college  to  undertake. 
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2.  It  used  to  be  said,  though  the  remark  is  now  seldom 
heard,  that  women  should  not  be  educated  in  the  class-rooms 
with  men,  because  they  have  not  the  mental  capacity  to 
master  the  more  difficult  studies  of  the  ordinary  college 
course.  But  upon  this  point  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  taught  men  and  women  together  in  colleges  is  conclu- 
sive. Our  experience  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
women  have,  since  1870,  been  admitted  to  the  class-rooms 
and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  tests  as  the  men,  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Oberlin  College  and  all  other  colleges 
which  have  educated  the  sexes  together.  There  is  no  branch 
taught  in  college  which  women  have  not  shown  themselves 
entirely  competent  to  master.  If  the  charge  of  mental 
inability  to  complete  the  college  curriculum  in  a  scholarly 
manner  were  true,  it  would  prove  the  folly  of  establishing 
separate  colleges  for  women  with  courses  as  advanced  as 
those  which  those  colleges  now  offer.  And  the  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  of  women  to  maintain  equal  rank  with 
men  in  college  disposes  at  once  of  the  statement  sometimes 
made  that  their  presence  in  the  classes  must  compel  a  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Such  a  statement  is 
simply  ludicrous  to  those  who  have  instructed  women  in  col- 
lege. 

3.  It  has  been  objected,  and  the  objection,  if  well  founded, 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  a  most  serious  one,  that  women  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  be  educated  in  the  class- rooms  with  men  with- 
out losing  that  womanly  delicacy  which  forms  so  charming 
a  grace  of  true  womanly  character.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
priori  reasoning  is  of  little  worth.  The  appeal  must  be  to 
experience,  which  has  been  large  enough  in  several  impor- 
tant colleges  to  determine  whether  the  objection  is  well  taken. 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
tended, either  in  studying  the  character  of  our  women  grad- 
uates or  of  those  of  other  colleges,  the  objection  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  American  young  man,  however  rude  he 
may  sometimes  be  with  those  of  his  own  sex,  is  habitually 
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courteous  to  the  other  sex.  I  see  no  reason  lo  believe  that 
the  conditions  of  life  in  a  well-ordered  college  where  both 
sexes  are  instructed  are  any  more  unfriendly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion or  preservation  of  feminine  delicacy  and  sensibility  than 
the  usual  conditions  of  life  in  American  society  outside  of 
the  college. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  fear  cherished  concerning 
the  admission  of  women  to  colleges  with  men  was  that  their 
health  would  be  sacrificed.  I  confess  that  I  was  formerly 
not  without  solicitude  upon  this  point  myself  But  I  think 
that  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  ob.serving 
the  actual  effect  of  college  work  on  young  women  share  my 
conviction  that  the  solicitude  we  felt  in  advance  has  not  been 
justified.  We  believe  that  if  a  young  woman  is  in  good 
health  when  she  enters  college,  has  fair  abilities,  will  use 
common  prudence  in  regulating  her  life,  will  not  attempt  to 
give  too  much  time  to  social  pleasures,  but  will  study  and 
live  in  a  natural,  sensible  manner,  she  will  not  suffer  in  health, 
but  will  often  gain  in  strength,  by  the  regularity  and  stimu- 
lation of  her  college  duties.  At  any  rate,  there  are  no  facts, 
so  far  as  I  know,  which  indicate  that  the  strain  upon  the 
physical  strength  is  greater  in  the  life  of  the  women  who  are 
in  the  colleges  with  men  than  in  the  separate  colleges  for 
women.  The  figures  gathered  by  the  Association  of  College 
Alumnae  and  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau, 
to  show  the  effects  of  college  life  on  women,  seem  to  afford 
no  ground  for  an  unfavorable  judgment  on  the  colleges  in 
which  the  sexes  are  taught  together.  The  chief  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  but  little,  if  any,  weight.  Women 
can  be  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  now  for  years,  safely  and 
wisely  educated  in  the  class-rooms  with  men. 

But,  for  one,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  all  separate 
colleges  for  women  should  be  abolished,  or  that  all  our  Amer- 
ican colleges  should  at  once  open  their  doors  to  women.  It 
is  well  to  have  the  colleges  for  women  alone  continue  to  do 
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their  very  best  work  ;  for  it  is  not  many  years  since  we  have 
had  colleges  for  women  whose  courses  were  fairly  compara- 
ble with  those  X)f  the  colleges  for  men.  They  have  hardly 
yet  got  rid  altogether  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  some 
preparatory  studies.  We  shall  see  henceforth  better  results 
from  their  work,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  their 
best  results  with  those  obtained  by  the  colleges  which  re- 
ceive both  sexes.  Each  kind  of  college  has  doubtless  much 
to  learn  concerning  the  education  of  women,  and  possibly 
«ach  kind  can  learn  something  of  the  other. 

In  deciding  whether  a  college  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  men  only  shall  open  its  doors  to  women,  regard  must 
of  course  be  had  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  lives. 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  among 
its  alumni,  its  patrons  and  friends.  It  would  be  inexpedient 
to  forfeit  their  sympathy  and  support.  Without  their  friendly 
aid  it  might  be  able  to  do  little  for  either  men  or  women. 
Something  may  also  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Faculty, 
since  the  experiment  of  receiving  women  against  their  de- 
cided preferences  might  be  attended  with  some  undesirable 
results.  But  where  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  college,  and  especially  when  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  Faculty  are  friendly  to  the  movement,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  American  college  need  fear  any  serious  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  it.  I  am  confident  that  none  will  have 
occasion  to  regret  attempting  it  under  such  circumstances.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  colleges  in  the  Western  States 
now  educate  both  sexes  in  the  same  class-rooms.  I  think 
that  more  of  the  Eastern  colleges  will  at  no  distant  day  also 
open  their  doors  to  women. 

James  B.  Angell. 

University  of  Michigan. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  has  come^ 
if  not  certainly  to  stay,  at  least  to  have  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
possible  that  the  experiment  may  result  triumphantly  well. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  extreme  theory  held  by  some,, 
that  the  sexes  always  do  best  when  trained  jointly,  may  be- 
come the  practice  of  the  future.  In  that  event  women's 
colleges  must,  of  course,  be  opened  to  men.  Vassar  and 
Wellesley  and  Smith  must  fling  wide  their  doors  and  let  the 
boys  come  in — rhapsodical  troubadours,  jolly  watermen^ 
champion  base-ballists,  and  all  the  sighing  and  roystering^ 
crowd.  To  put  the  old  proverb  somewhat  euphemistically,, 
what  shall  be  proved  sauce  for  the  feminine  bird  must  not  be 
denied  to  the  masculine. 

But  while  admitting  that  the  problem  of  co-education 
must  be  solved  by  actual  trial,  I  am  far  from  sure  that  the 
result  will  be  that  just  indicated.  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  experiment  will  so  far  prosper  as  ultimately  to 
supersede  colleges  exclusively  devoted  to  women.  Indeed^ 
it  is  quite  eonceivable  that  the  plan  may  be  tried,  only  to  be 
found  wanting,  and  rejected.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
of  Adelbert  College,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  held 
June  9,  1884,  it  was  voted,  **  that  the  Trustees  be  informed  that 
the  Faculty  are  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  autumn  exam- 
inations of  1 886  young  women  should  not  be  admitted  ta 
co-education  in  this  college."  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  grounds  of  fact  or  theory  which  caused  this 
recommendation  to  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Faculty.  These  grounds  evidently  must  have  been  very 
strong  to  account  for  such  a  startling  effort  to  backslide. 
The  president  of  the  college,  it  appears,  was  earnestly  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  Faculty,  and  his  views  prevailed 
before  the  Trustees  by  a  vote  of  6  in  favor  of  to  1 2  against 
the  recommendation.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
attempted  revolution,  this  incident  is  very  suggestive.  It 
shows  that  the  policy  of  co-education  is  liable  to  a  sudden 
and  complete  reversal. 
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My  own  mental  attitude  towards  the  subject  in  hand  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  described  in  this  statement — if  I  had  daugh- 
ters to  educate  I  should  certainly  wish  them  to  attend  a  col- 
lege explicitly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  women.  In  saying 
this  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  disapprove  of  all  provisions 
for  co-education.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  for 
women  of  a  certain  type— of  an  exceptional  mental  and 
physical  fibre,  and  of  a  somewhat  mature  age — co-education 
may  be  very  well,  especially  when  it  comes  to  University 
training.  There  is  always  a  large  number  of  girls  who,  by 
reason  of  bodily  organization,  intellectual  endowments,  and 
special  providential  conditions,  have  a  clear  and  resolute  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  their  plan  of  life,  and  an  independent 
spirit  that  does  not  quail  before  difficulties.  By  all  means 
let  such,  if  they  prefer,  have  a  chance  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  boys  on  a  common  arena.  Give  them  what  they 
want,  and  what  they  feel  equal  to,  a  fair  field  and  no  favors. 
Let  no  woman  be  debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  highest  and  best  of  herself  in  any  suitable  calling  or 
profession.  If  she  is  conscious  of  faculties  that  fit  her  for  a 
career,  let  her  have  free  course.  For  the  average  girl,  how- 
ever— the  sort  of  woman  that  is  human  nature's  daily  product, 
and  is  to  be  human  nature's  daily  food — it  seems  to  me  far 
better  that  she  be  educated  with  her  own  sex.  This  may 
be  with  me  a  matter  of  taste,  or  a  matter  of  prejudice.  I 
confess  to  the  influence  of  the  former,  and  I  dare  not  claim 
entire  exemption  from  the  latter.  Still,  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  valid  reasons  for  the  taste  or  prejudice  that  is  in  me. 
Of  course,  few  thoughtful  persons  can  now  be  satisfied  with 
the  cloistered  seclusion  which  distinguishes  the  convent  plan 
of  education.  This  has  been  discredited  by  its  results,  and  is 
hopelessly  distanced  by  the  progressive  views  of  our  time. 
It  is  not  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  real  world  that  a  girl 
can  be  trained  to  act  well  her  part  in  that  world.  Indeed, 
seclusion  furnishes  no  sure  guarantee  of  innocence,  and  may 
even  foster  prurient  fancies,  while  it  must  fail  in  cultivating 
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Strength  of  character  and  an  aptitude  for  the  affairs  of  after 
life.  In  like  manner  the  so-called  fashionable  school,  with 
its  shallow  teaching  and  fribble  accomplishments,  has  well 
nigh  had  its  day.  The  most  frivolous  parents  are  beginning 
to  have  some  serious  ideas  about  the  education  of  their 
daughters,  and  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  style  of  train- 
ing  that  looks  no  higher  than  the  companies  and  amusements 
of  mere  **  Society."  For  an  ordinary  American  girl  whose 
parents  desire  for  her,  and  who  desires  for  herself,  a  training 
that  shall  qualify  her  for  worthy  and  effective  living,  the  purely 
woman's  college  offers,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  provision 
known  to  our  time.  I  proceed  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations which  determine  my  preference  for  such  a  school. 
I.  The  original,  radical,  and  momentous  fact  of  sex 
donotes  the  propriety  of  woman's  education  being  conducted 
under  special  conditions.  The  question  of  her  inferiority  or 
superiority  to  man  hardly  enters  into  the  matter.  On  that  point 
I  have  no  difficulties  or  doubts.  However  the  feminine  intel- 
lect may  have  its  own  differentiating  elements,  its  equality  with 
man's  intellect  is  not  thereby  brought  into  dispute.  The 
girls  are  quite  as  clever  as  the  boys,  in  some  respects .  much 
more  clever.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  with  them  on  a  common  arena.  But  here  is  the 
trouble — some  other  things  are  not  equal.  In  point  of 
physical  strength  and  the  power  of  prolonged  and  sustained 
endurance  the  boys  have  the  advantage.  More  finely 
and  sensitively  organized,  more  subject  to  nervous  excit- 
ability and  infirmities,  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  put 
young  women  under  conditions  where  they  are  expected  to 
take  the  steady  strain  which  the  hardier  sex  easily  bears. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  exclusively  women's  colleges 
is  the  pressure  and  grind  to  which  they  subject  their  pupils. 
Though  carefully  adjusted,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  feminine 
constitution,  and  carefully  administered  with  a  view  to  that 
constitution,  not  a  few  girls  break  down  under  their  strain. 
In  mixed  colleges  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  contact  and 
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competition  of  the  sexes  must  render  this  strain  far  more 
severe.  The  common  boy  is  a  stranger  to  nerves  and  head- 
aches. The  ordinary  girl  is  a  victim  of  both.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  woman,  though  physiologically  weaker 
than  man,  should  not  have  as  high  advantages  as  he,  and  do 
substantially  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  only  that  she 
should  not  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  do  it  in  the  same 
time.  She  needs  more  relaxation  and  rest,  and  needs  them 
more  frequently  than  the  opposite  sex.  Her  studies 
ought  to  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  recreations  and  reliefs, 
such  as  are  not  necessary  in  men's  colleges.  In  Vassar  Col- 
lege the  recitation  period  is — wisely,  I  think — forty  minutes 
instead  of  the  hour  which  is  common  in  most  schools.  Even 
with  this  and  all  other  possible  mitigations  of  the  strain  ot 
college  life,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  at  the  end  of  along  stretch 
of  steady  application,  some  unpleasant  signs  of  over-exer- 
tion. 

2.  Very  likely  the  perils  most  dreaded,  as  incident  to 
co-education,  afe  greatly  exaggerated,  and  I  say  nothing  of 
these.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  joint  educa- 
tion is  liable  to  certain  other  evils,  which,  though  minor,  are 
not  inconsiderable.  The  daily  proximity  of  the  sexes  can 
hardly  fail  to  foster  fancies  and  lead  to  entanglements  which 
operate  as  a  distraction  to  study  and  increase  the  difficulties 
of  wise  and  wholesome  discipline.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  ordinary  college  age  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
— the  most  impressionable  period  of  life.  Before  that 
period,  and  after  it,  emotional  susceptibility  is  less  quick  and 
intense.  To  place  the  sexes  in  free  contiguity  at  just  this 
stage  of  life  is  to  invite  and  encourage  the  development  of 
feelings  which  must  be  much  in  the  way  of  patient  and  suc- 
cessful study.  All  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  girls'  schools  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
regulate  association  with  young  men,  even  when  the  privi- 
leges in  this  direction  are  restricted  and  jealously  guarded. 
They  also  know  that  painful   cases  of  discipline  sometimes 
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spring  from  this  source,  even  when  nothing  worse  is  to  be 
complained  of  or  suspected  than  small  improprieties  and  vio- 
lation of  college  rules.  I  am  aware  of  the  counter  plea  that 
seclusion  and  repression  provoke  the  very  evils  which  they 
are  employed  to  prevent,  and  that  freedom  of  association, 
by  cultivating  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect,  promotes 
safety  and  strength.  This  reasoning  is  both  true  and  false. 
It  is  so  far  true  as  to  condemn  conventual  seclusion  and 
jealous  espionage.  It  is  false  if  urged  as  a  warrant  for  any- 
thing like  unrestricted  liberty.  The  freedom  of  association 
which  our  American  ideas  and  ways  allow  to  young  people 
is  much  too  great  even  in  home  life.  Away  from  home,  and 
especially  while  at  school,  the  law  for  them  should  certainly 
be  sober  restraint. 

3.  Again,  the  sphere  and  aims  of  the  ordinary  woman  are 
such  as  to  indicate  that  she  should  be  educated  under  spe- 
cial conditions.  These  are,  or  ought  to  be,  mainly  domestic 
and  social.  Her  highest  function  is  wifehood,  motherhood, 
and  the  right  rearing  of  offspring.  I  have  already  allowed 
for  any  number  of  just  exceptions  to  this  law  and  need  say 
no  more  on  that  point.  Any  plan  of  education  which  over- 
looks the  aims  and  sphere  just  indicated,  or  rules  them  out, 
or  makes  little  of  them,  and  gives  girls  a  training  identical 
with  that  of  boys,  insults  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  curriculum  of  women's 
colleges  should  not  be  the  same  with  that  of  men's,  though 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  considerably  modi- 
fied and  specialized.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  commonly  modi- 
fied so  as  to  permit  some  attention  to  music  and  art.  But 
granting  that,  so  far  as  the  scholastic  side  is  concerned,  the  one 
college  should  be  substantially  identical  with  the  other,  this 
does  not  prove  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  wide  difference 
between  them.  The  educative  force  of  a  college  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  its  course  of  study  and  its  class-room  exer- 
cises. Association,  amusements,  traditions,  esprit  de  corps^ 
above  all  what  is  called  atmosphere,  count  for  very  much  in 
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"the  educating  process.  A  woman's  college  should  have  its 
own  character,  spirit,  and  tone,  all  differing  somewhat  from 
a  man's.  It  should  especially  have  its  own  atmosphere  of 
decorum,  purity,  and  reverence.  It  should  give  no  little  at- 
tention to  social  proprieties,  to  graces  of  manner,  and  to 
those  small,  sweet  charities  which  refine  and  adorn  life. 
The  social  department  of  a  woman's  college  is  of  not  much 
less  importance  than  its  scholastic — perhaps  I  should  say 
of  no  less.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  officers  and  teachers  should  be  accomplished,  re- 
fined, and  truly  religious  women,  themselves  models  of  the 
"tact,  grace,  and  charm  which  the  pupils  should  desire  to  pos- 
sess. The  time  will  never  come  when  woman's  crown  of 
crowns  will  not  be  something  distinctly  womanly.  So  far 
as  marriage  is  concerned,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  attractions 
-of  person,  heart,  and  manner  always  count  for  more  than 
mere  learning,  or  intellectual  acumen,  or  culture,  however 
phenomenal.  If  college  training  should  operate  to  unsex 
woman  and  make  her  but  another  man,  the  monstrous  re- 
sult would  confound  and  rebuke  all  our  seemingly  noble 
plans.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  clear  my- 
self of  all  suspicion  of  reluctance  to  give  the  gentler  sex  the 
fairest  field  and  the  widest  scope,  I  again  explicitly  disavow 
any  such  feeling.  I  have  personal  reasons  for  thinking 
highly  of  the  professional  skill  of  women,  especially  as  phy- 
sicians, and  for  those  contemplating  any  such  public  career 
co-educational  methods  may  be  the  best.  My  plea  has  been 
•for  the  ordinary  girl,  and  for  her  the  proper  college  is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  which  does  not  open  its  doors  to  both 
sexes. 

The  annex  plan,  which  is  receiving  much  favor,  seems 
to  me  substantially  a  woman's  college  in  juxtaposition  with 
a  man's,  or  with  a  university.  As  such,  if  workable,  it  is 
liable  to  few  of  the  objections  presented  above,  while  it  has 
some  obvious  advantages  growing  out  of  proximity  to  an  es- 
tablished^  famous,  and  thoroughly  appointed  seat  of  learn- 
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ing.  Still,  except  for  young  women  whose  aims  in  prose- 
cuting an  education  are  very  definite  and  high,  I  think  the 
woman's  college,  with  its  own  character,  history,  and  spirit, 

the  more  excellent  way. 

J.  R.  Kendrick. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Co-education  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  it  has  been  tried 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Our  work  to-day  is  not  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  it  may  be  practicable  to  educate  the  sexes  in 
the  same  institutions  and  class  rooms,  but  rather  to  examine 
candidly  the  results  of  co-education. 

It  has  been  tried  in  many  of  our  preparatory  schools  and 
academies  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  in  many  of  our  colleges.  It  is  true  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  experiment  has  been 
made  are  in  the  West ;  yet  some  of  the  academies  and  col- 
leges of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  from  their 
foundation,  have  admitted  both  sexes  to  equal  privileges. 
Some  colleges  of  the  West  which  have  adopted  co-education 
may  be  of  no  higher  grade  than  some  academies  of  the  East, 
but  many  of  them  have  courses  of  study  quite  equal  to  those 
of  most  Eastern  colleges.  An  examination  of  their  curricula 
of  studies  confirms  this;  moreover,  the  students  of  some  West- 
ern colleges  enter  unconditioned,  by  certificate  or  examina- 
tion, the  same  classes  in  Eastern  colleges  to  which  they  be- 
longed in  Western  colleges,  and  often  stand  high.  So  that 
the  institutions  in  which  the  experiment  of  co-education  has 
been  tried  furnish  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  the  system. 

That  the  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  favorable  to 
co-education  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  has  so  commended 
itself  to  the  colleges  that  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  that  they 
propose  to  maintain  and  foster  it.  No  institution,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  has  tried  co-education  has  ever  abandoned  it. 
Ought  not  such  a  fact  to  have  great  weight  in  determining: 
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what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  Or  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  always  opposed  co-education,  and  have  never  ventured 
to  try  it,  of  greater  weight  ? 

Guided  by  experience,  is  there  any  solid  reason  why  our 
daughters  should  not  enjoy,  on  equal  terms  with  our  sons,, 
the  advantages  of  our  best  colleges  ?  It  cannot  be  success- 
fully maintained  that  they  have  not  the  ability  to  master  the 
studies  of  a  college  course ;  for  thousands  of  them  have 
already  done  it.  All  of  our  daughters  have  not  the  ability 
or  the  aptitude  to  do  this ;  neither  have  all  of  our  sons.  Our 
daughters  may  have  greater  aptitude  for  languages  than  for 
mathematics ;  so  have  some  of  our  sons  ;  but  we  do  not  on 
that  account  withhold  from  them  the  full  college  course.  It 
may  be  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  some  young  women,, 
instead  of  really  understanding  the  studies  that  they  take  in 
hand,  recite  parrot-like  the  notes  taken  down  from  the  lec- 
tures of  their  professors,  or  the  paragraphs  of  the  text-book 
committed  to  memory ;  so  do  some  young  men. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
affirm  which  sex  most  frequently  exhibited  this  fault.  There 
is  indeed  a  difference  between  the  intellectual  movements  and 
aptitudes  of  the  sexes,  but,  in  spite  of  this  difference,  it  is 
still  undeniable  that  young  women  can  master  our  college 
curricula ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and  re- 
ceive the  degrees  to  which  their  attainments  fairly  entitle 
them. 

But  some,  admitting  their  intellectual  ability,  maintain 
that  they  have  not  physical  power  adequate  to  stand  the 
strain  of  college  drill,  on  an  equal  footing  with  young  men. 
But  experience  overthrows  this  objection. 

There  are  some  in  both  sexes  who  have  not  the  physical 
stamina  required  for  a  college  course.  Some  in  both  sexes 
fail  physically  because  they  do  not  properly  care  for  their 
health.  Young  men  in  college  sometimes  keep  irregular 
hours,   eat  late  and  indigestible  suppers,  neglect  exercise,  and 
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break  down  physically.  On  those  conditions,  it  would  be  a 
;miracle  if  they  did  not.  Young  women  sometimes  commit 
similar  mistakes.  Their  whole  strength  is  barely  equal  to 
their  college  duties,  but  they  also  frequently  attend  concerts 
-and  parties,  keep  late  hours,  and  give  from  two  to  four  hours 
a  day  to  music  and  painting.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  they 
<:ould  endure  all  that.  They  break  down,  not  under  the 
strain  of  class-room  drill,  but  under  the  deadly  strain  of  bad 
habits.  When  they  give  themselves  to  their  legitimate  work 
alone,  with  proper  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  they  graduate 
•from  college  with  strength  unimpaired. 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  place  young  men  and  women 
side  by  side  in  the  same  class-room,  lest,  being  at  an  age 
when  they  are  specially  susceptible  to  the  tender  passion, 
they  should  become  absorbed  in  each  other  to  the  neglect  of 
-study.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  attachments,  arising 
from  co-education,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ; 
and  when  they  do  take  place  they  no  more  disqualify  these 
students  for  intellectual  effort  than  the  same  pure  and  gen- 
•erous  passion,  when  it  arises  at  a  later  period,  disqualifies 
them  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

In  fact,  the  love  of  the  sexes  has  often  proved  to  be  a 
new  and  mighty  impulse,  urging  one  on  to  the  highest 
achievement.  And  if  an  attachment  formed  in  college  ripens 
■into  marriage,  the  community  of  intellectual  tastes  arising 
from  like  intellectual  pursuits  will  tend  to  make  the  union  a 
happy  and  permanent  one.  Co-education,  instead  of  retard- 
ing, really  stimulates  intellectual  development.  A  generous 
rivalry  springs  up.  The  young  women  are  determined  to 
show  by  faithful  application  that  they  are  not  a  whit  behind 
the  opposite  sex  in  their  intellectual  work,  while  the  young 
men  are  nerved  to  greater  mental  activity,  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  humiliation  to  fall  behind  in  such  a  race. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  manners  of  the  gentler  sex 
suffer  detriment  through  co-education ;  that  the  peculiar 
maiden  coyness,  which  is  the  delicate  glory  of  a  true  woman. 
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will  be  lost,  if  for  four  years  the  sexes  meet  on  equal  terms 
in  the  class-room  of  the  college ;  in  short,  that  such  contact 
makes  young  women  mannish.  It  would  require  a  broad  in- 
duction, and  a  very  careful  sifting  of  evidence,  to  show  that 
such  is  the  effect  of  co-education.  This  maiden  grace  and 
modesty,  so  attractive  in  women,  is  not  always  found  in  those 
educated  in  institutions  exclusively  for  women.  It  is  largely- 
innate.  Some,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  they  are 
educated,  always  have  it ;  no  process  of  education  can  pos- 
sibly ever  impart  it  to  others.  There  is,  in  all  probability^ 
as  much  delicate,  womanly  grace  in  the  thousands  who  have 
been  educated  in  institutions  for  both  sexes  as  among  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  colleges  exclusively  for  women.  In 
fact,  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex  restrains  that  boldness 
which  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  young  women  when  they- 
meet  none  but  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

Moreover,  before  young  men  and  women  meet  on  an 
equal  footing  in  college,  they  mingle  freely  in  society,  with, 
benefit  to  both  sexes.  As  soon  as  their  college  life  is  over,, 
they  once  more  meet  each  other  without  restraint ;  and  such 
is  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  polite  intercourse  on  both 
sexes  that  every  judicious  parent  desires  it  for  his  children. 
What  malign  genius  transmutes  that  which  is  confessedly 
so  great  a  blessing  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
a  college  course  into  such  a  cursfe  during  the  period  of 
collegiate  study  ? 

But  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  co-education  must 
make  the  most  stringent  rules  necessary  in  order  to  regulate 
properly  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  would  be  impossible  without 
espionage.  But  this  is  a  spectre  of  the  imagination. 
Espionage  is  an  abomination,  and  whenever  tried  deservedly 
fails;  better  no  government  than  that.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  even  in  institutions  where  the  sexes  are  admitted 
to  equal  privileges.  For  many  years  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes.     The  writer^ 
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when  called,  in  1878,  to  the  administration  of  that  institution, 
found  co-education  established  there.  He  watched  carefully 
the  working  of  it  for  seven  years.  The  young  women 
attended  chapel,  sat  in  the  class-rooms,  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  literary  societies  with  the  young  men.  No  rules 
were  laid  down  to  regulate  their  social  intercourse  save  one, 
— they  were  expected  to  conduct  themselves  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  was  left  to  their  honor  to  carry  out  that 
important  general  regulation.  During  those  seven  years 
there  was  very  little  in  their  conduct  that  called  for  reproof 
They  were  self-guided  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  polite  spciety. 
They  did  not  feel  that  they  were  children  being  daily  watched, 
but  men  and  women  who,  having  earnest  work  to  do,  were 
intent  on  doing  it  well.  If  at  any  time  there  were  things 
that  needed  reproof,  they  did  not  arise  from  the  commingling 
of  the  sexes,  but  ordinarily  from  young  men  when  freed  from 
the  restraint  which  arose  from  the  presence  of  the  young 
women.     Is  such  experience  and  testimony  valueless  ? 

Nor  must  we,  in  this  discussion,  overlook  two  incidental 
yet  important  advantages  which  flow  from  co-education. 
The  first  is  that  our  young  women  need,  in  order  to  secure 
their  highest  intellectual  development,  to  be  taught  in  part, 
at  least,  by  the  opposite  sex,  and  young  women  always 
welcome  in  the  class-room  the  firm  intellectual  grip  of  strong 
men.  Most  of  our  colleges  for  women  are,  to  be  sure,  favored 
with  some  able  male  teachers.  Wellesley  partially  meets  the 
demand  for  them  by  employing  male  lecturers.  But  the  best 
results  are  reached,  not  by  the  lecturer,  but  by  the  professor 
in  the  class-room,  where  he  grapples  personally  with  each 
student.  In  our  colleges  to  which  both  sexes  are  admitted 
young  women  receive  what  is  so  necessary  for  eliciting  their 
full  intellectual  strength,  the  mental  stimulus  which  comes 
from  daily  contact  in  the  class- room  with  able,  male  professors. 

A  second  incidental  advantage  of  co-education  is  that, 
with  but  little  extra  cost,  we  can  gfive  to  our  young  women 
the  very  best  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  afford. 
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To  found  for  them  separate  colleges — however  desirable  that 
may  be — furnish  them  with  able  teachers,  and  adequate 
libraries  and  apparatus,  costs  vast  sums  of  money ;  by  the 
hearty  adoption  of  co-education,  we  save  nearly  all  this  extra 
outlay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  them  advantages  which 
have  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  Why  should  we 
deliberately  bar  out  from  the  privileges  of  our  oldest  and  best 
colleges  full  half  of  the  race  ? 

Some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  organizing, 
under  one  charter  and  one  board  of  trustees,  separate 
colleges  for  men  and  women ;  the  courses  of  study  differ  so 
far  as  to  meet  what  may  be  peculiar  in  the  demand  of  each 
sex ;  but  the  fundamental  and  disciplinary  studies  are  the 
same  in  both  ;  so  far  as  their  studies  are  identical,  the  sexes 
meet  in  the  same  class-rooms ;  so  far  as  their  studies  differ, 
in  different  class-rooms.  Such  an  arrangement  gives  sufficient 
opportunity  for  elective  studies,  while  each  course  is  made 
sufficiently  exacting  to  entitle  the  student  fairly  to  his  or  her 
appropriate  degree.  This  plan  gives  to  the  young  women  all 
the  essential  privileges  of  the  college  course,  while  it  makes 
room  for  instruction  in  such  accomplishments  as  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  women. 

The  Annex  for  women  at  Harvard  College  has  been 
productive  of  good ;  it  has  given  to  women  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  the  work  done  by 
women  there  has  been  of  a  high  order;  yet  the  Annex  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  meet,  in  some  measure,  the  popular 
demand  that  our  best  colleges  shall  be  thrown  open  to  women; 
but  such  half-way  measures  can  never  satisfy  that  demand. 
It  is  saying  to  women.  You  can  come  into  the  outer  court, 
but  you  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
inner  court;  you  can  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  our 
table,  but  the  sacred  feast  is  alone  for  the  lords  of  creation. 
The  Annex  is  a  reminder  of  the  barbarism  that  first  degraded 
woman,  and  then  declared  that  she  was  intellectually  inferior 
to  man;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prophecy  of  better 
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things  for  woman;  it  is  the  entering  wedge  destined  to  open,, 
or  lift  off  its  hinges,  every  door  in  our  oldest  colleges,  now 
shut  and  bolted  in  the  faces  of  women  knocking  for  admit- 
tance. One  door,  even  at  Harvard,  has  been  opened  to  them, 
and  they  are  already  in  the  outer  court,  patient,  but  eager  to 
get  within.  We  cannot  believe  that  they  will  wait  long 
before  being  invited  to  the  best  feast  that  the  college  can 
spread  within  its  inmost  recesses.     For  them 
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Night's  candles  are  barned  oat,  and  jocnnd  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  moan  tain  tops.  " 

Galusha  Anderson. 
Denison  University, 


When  it  gradually  came  to  be  conceded  that  women 
possessed  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  receive  a  college 
education,  and  that  there  were,  physically,  no  reasons  why 
that  education  should  not  be  given  them,  independent  col- 
leges for  young  women — similar  in  nature  and  object  to  our 
almost  numberlesscolleges  for  young  men — atonce  suggested 
themselves.  It  was  thought  that,  on  moral  grounds,  it  would 
be  better  for  young  women  to  be  educated  by  themselves  ;. 
that  hygienic  considerations  favored  this  plan ;  and  that,  while 
it  was  desirable  to  provide  for  women  a  far  higher  education 
than  they  had  before  received,  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
provide  for  our  daughters  the  wcvy  same  education  that  was 
provided  for  our  sons. 

Independent  colleges  for  young  women  were,  therefore,' 
established — ^the  first  that  was  at  all  worthy  of  the  name 
being  opened  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  meeting  with  such 
instant  and  continuous  favor  as  showed  that  it  supplied  a  felt 
necessity.  But  the  multiplication  of  such  colleges  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  the  growing  conviction  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men.  Indeed,  to-day  we  know  of 
but  four  colleges — Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr — 
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which  are  designed  exclusively  for  women,  yet  afford  educa- 
tional facilities  equal  to  those  which  are  on  every  hand  pro- 
vided for  men.  Other  seminaries  of  high  grade,  and  so-called 
colleges,  are  struggling  upward  to  the  position  accorded, 
by  common  consent,  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and 
Vassar;  but  these  four  colleges,  thus  far,  stand  alone  as  types 
of  the  woman's  college,  pure  and  simple. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  costs  a  good 
deal  to  found  a  college,  equip  it  adequately  with  chapel,  rec- 
itation rooms,  library,  cabinets,  laboratory,  and  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  corps  of  thoroughly  compe- 
tent and  thoroughly  trained  instructors.  To  place  a  college 
for  young  men  on  a  firm  foundation  would  require  at  least  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  college  wouldn't  rest  on  a  very  broad 
foundation  even  then.  To  found  a  college  for  young  women 
would  be  quite  as  expensive.     If  in  some  respects  money 

might  be  saved,  in  other  respects  it  most  assuredly  would  be 
'lost 

This  fact,  we  suspect,  is  the  reason  why,  despite  the  noble 
beginning  made  by  Vassar  College  twenty  years  ago,  there 
are  to-day  so  few  independent  colleges  for  young  women  in 
our  country,  and  in  this  fact  we  find  a  reason  why  such  col- 
leges (though  they  must  always  play  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  higher  education  of  woman)  are  not  likely  to  be  rap- 
idly or  greatly  multiplied  in  the  future. 

The  idea  has  naturally  suggested  itself  that  the  immense 
sums  already  invested  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  our  colleges  for  young  men  might,  and  should,  be  turned 
to  account  for  the  education  of  young  women  also.  The 
practical  Yankee  mind  has  grasped  the  idea  that,  while  it 
will  cost  a  million  dollars  to  found  one  independent  college 
for  young  women,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  amply 
provide  such  additional  facilities  as  will  warrant  any  young 
men*s  college  in  opening  to  women  either  its  front  or  its  side 
door,  and  that  thus  a  million  dollars,  wisely  invested,  will  give 
us  five  women's  colleges  instead  of  one. 
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But,  we  are  told,  there  are  grave  objections  to  "  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes."  There  are  grave  objections  to  the 
phrase  which  we  have  just  borrowed.  To  "the  co-education 
of  the  sexes"  there  may  be  grave  objections;  but  there  are 
fewer  and  less  serious  objections  to  the  co-education  of  in- 
telligent, earnest,  moral,  upright  jv«//^wr//  diVidyoung  women, 
which  is  the  problem  that  we  prefer  to  discuss. 

If,  stating  the  problem  after  this  fashion,  there  still  seemed 
to  be  insuperable  objections  to  co-education  pure  and  simple, 
what  is  known  as  *'  the  annex  system  "  (the  system  which  is 
adopted  at  Harvard)  is  open  to  us.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  utilize  the  library,  cabinets,  and  other  educational  appli- 
ances of  one  of  our  older  colleges  so  as  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  women,  without  bringing  young  men 
and  young  women  together  in  the  same  class-room,  if  their 
separation  be  deemed  necessary.  Those  professors  who,  at 
certain  hours,  give  instruction  to  young  men,  could,  at  cer- 
tain other  hours,  give  the  same  instruction  to  young  women, 
and  thus  by  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  a  dormi- 
tory for  young  women,  and  making  some  slight  addition  to 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  for  their  additional  work  (we 
need  hardly  suggest  to  most  Boards  of  Trustees  that  the  ad- 
dition be  but  slight),  the  time-honored  college  could  be  fur- 
nished with  an  "annex"  and  begin  to  supply  its  quota  of 
"  sweet  girl  graduates." 

In  this  "annex"  all  the  moral  restraints  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  could  be  thrown  around  the  young  women; 
any  hygienic  precautionsagainststeady  and  continuous  work 
which  the  constitution  of  woman  may  seem  to  require  could 
be  imposed ;  and  any  modification  of  the  college  course 
which  seems  imperative  in  view  of  the  difference  in  capacity, 
tastes,  and  probable  destiny  between  a  young  woman  and 
a  young  man  could  quietly  be  made.  In  a  word,  the  annex 
can  meet,  at  less  expense  than  the  independent  college  for 
young  women,  those  conditions  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
independent  college.      As  a  consequence,  it  naturally  com- 
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mends  itself  to  many  minds  as  the  best,  as  well  as  the  latest,, 
scheme  yet  devised  for  affording  women  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education. 

We  look  upon  this  scheme,  however,  with  a  distrust  for 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  account,  but  which  will  only  be 
dissipated  when  we  receive  satisfactory  evidence  (and  such 
evidence  is  not  yet  forth- coming)  that  the  annex-system 
really  does,  with  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
what  it  professes  to  do.  To  our  mind,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  young  women  annexed  to  the  college  may  not  receive 
that  thorough  and  systematic  training  which  is  imparted  to 
their  class-mates  of  the  other  sex  half  a  mile  away ;  that, 
being  /;/  the  college,  they  may  still  not  be  of  it ;  that  the 
spirit  of  a  seat  of  learning  — the  subtle  something  which 
differentiates  the  college  town  from  the  ordinary  country 
village —  may  permeate  but  slowly  the  walls  of  that  hostelrys 
where  the  female  under-graduates  are  "cabined,  cribbed, 
confined.  "  We  should  anticipate  all  the  more  danger  of 
reprehensible  escapades  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  college,  that  perfect  confidence  was 
reposed  in  neither  party,  and  that,  having  been  brought  so 
close  together,  strenuous  measures  were  taken  to  put  them  so 
utterly  apart. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  distrust 
and  precaution  which  underlies  the  annex  system  is  worthy 
of  those  who  cherish  it,  or  justified  by  the  experience  of  those 
colleges  where  co-education  pure  and  simple  exists;  and  we 
can  see  many  advantages,  on  the  score  of  expense  and  on  the 
score  of  efficiency,  in  opening  the  front,  rather  than  the  back, 
door  of  our  older  colleges  to  young  women  and  educating 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same  class-room. 

At  Cornell  University  this  is  done  (a  dormitory  being 
provided  for  young  women),  and  we  hear  no  complaints  of 
the  working  of  the  system.  At  the  University  of  Michigan 
this  is  done;  and  the  young  women  who  are  pursuing  a 
higher  education  are  left  to  quarter  themselves  in  the  towa 
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with  no  less  confidence  in  their  virtue  and  discretion  (and 
why  should  there  be  less  confidence  ?)  than  if  they  were  so 
many  seamstresses  or  shop-girls.  Here,  too,  we  hear  no 
complaints  of  the  working  of  the  system;  but  quite  the 
contrary.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  this;  for  the  young  women 
who  go  to  college — well  (thus  far,  at  least),  they  go  to  college; 
they  are  not  sent  there  like  too  many  young  men.  And  they 
go  to  college  at  personal  sacrifice  and  dominated  by  an 
earnest  purpose — not  to  join  a  Greek  Letter  Society,  or 
distinguish  themselves  in  athletic  sports,  or  have  a  good  time, 
but  to  get  an  education.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  (these 
points  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss)  that  they  require 
the  same  education  as  young  men;  and  that  there  are, 
physically  and  intellectually,  no  objections  to  their  receiving 
it.  This  being  the  case  they  can  get  a  better  education  in 
our  thoroughly-equipped  and  well-manned  older  colleges,  in 
the  same  class-rooms  and  under  the  same  obligations  as  young 
men,  than  anywhere  else.  For  their  sakes,  therefore,  we 
advocate  co-education  pure  and  simple. 

But  it  is  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  young  men  to 
whom  our  older  colleges  are  already  open  that  we  advocate 
throwing  the  doors  open  to  young  women.  In  some  of  our 
older  colleges,  with  ample  endowments  and  facilities  for 
doing  double  the  educational  work  that  they  are  doing,  the 
classes  are  so  small  that  the  under-graduates  must  feel  posi- 
tively lonely.  We  would  increase  their  number,  and  thus  utilize 
more  fully  those  munificent  gifts  which  Christian  beneficence 
has  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

We  are  afraid  that  a  good  many  college  students  (even 
those  who  before  they  came  to  college  never  knew  any  other 
system  of  education  than  "co-education" — for  nobody  seems 
to  object  to  "co-education"  in  the  academy  or  high  school) 
would  be  startled  out  of  their  sense  of  propriety  by  the 
advent  of  the  class-mates  whom  we  propose  to  give  them ; 
but  they  would  soon  be  shamed  or  subdued  into  a  keener 
isense  of  propriety  than  had  before  characterized  them ;  and 
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we  should  anticipate  an  increased  decorum  in  the  college 
class-room,  about  the  college-halls  and  on  the  college 
campus  as  the  result  of  the  elevating  and  refining  presence 
of  woman.  Boorishness  ought,  as  the  result  of  co-education, 
to  gfive  place  to  courtesy ;  and  we  are  assured  that  it  does. 

Meanwhile  we  should  expect  the  earnestness,  which  thus 
far  has  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  those  young 
women  who  are  pursuing  a  college  education,  to  dissipate 
that  listless,  indifferent  spirit  which  is,  too  often,  the  bane 
of  college  men,  and  establish  for  the  entire  educational  com- 
munity a  loftier  ideal  and  a  nobler  spirit  of  endeavor.  The 
young  men  in  a  college  class  would  be  stimulated  to  greater 
earnestness  and  activity  by  the  earnestness  and  activity  o! 
their  associates.  They  would,  indeed,  find  it  necessary  to  be 
earnest  and  active,  if  they  did  not  care  to  have  the  merit-role 
proclaim  their  female  associates  their  superiors,  and  see  the 
honors  of  the  college  slipping  from  their  grasp. 

A  new  idea  of  woman  many  a  man  would  get  from 
contact  with  woman  over  the  intricacies  of  a  Greek  chorus,  or 
amid  the  bewildering  mazes  of  a  problem  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  Hitherto,  woman  has  been  to  him  a  mere  play- 
thing to  be  petted  and  caressed.  He  meets  her  now  as  a 
competitor  to  be  respected — a  rival  to  be  feared.  He  learns 
to  understand  her  as  he  never  would  have  understood  her  had 
they  not  sat  side  by  side  in  the  same  class-room ;  and  this 
intelligent  comprehension  may  be  not  the  least  valuable  bit 
of  wisdom  derived  from  his  college  course. 

And  she,  meanwhile,  learns  that  manly  beauty,  gentle- 
manly deportment,  courteous  bearing,  and  fastidious  dress  are 
not  the  only  things,  or  the  chief  things,  that  should  recommend 
a  man  to  a  woman's  favor — that  these  graces  of  form  and 
manner  may  be  but  a  cloak  for  mental  incapacity  and  moral 
turpitude ;  while  sterling  excellence  of  mind  and  heart  may 
be  lodged  within  an  uncouth  exterior  and  covered  by  a 
home-spun  garb. 

But  there  is  still  another  advantage  to  both  parties  in  the 
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co-educational  system.  The  mental  constitution  of  man  and 
woman  is  essentially  the  same.  There  are  no  such  differences, 
with  respect  to  victor  and  acuteness,  as  necessitate  a  different 
course  of  higher  education  for  woman  from  that  prescribed 
for  man.  But.  as  a  rule,  the  masculine  mind  is  the  more 
vigorous;  the  feminine  mind  the  more  acute;  the  one  gains 
its  results  by  sturdy  reasoning,  the  other  by  ready  intuition. 
The  man  digs  and  delves  over  a  difficult  author  till  he  has 
exhausted  his  significance.     At  a  mere  glance  the  woman 

**  Snatches  the  essential  grace  of  meaning  out.  " 

Minds  thus  differently  constituted  are  meant  to  co-operate 
with  each  other,  and  are  admirably  fitted  to  supplement  each 
other  in  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The  man's  dogged 
perseverance  and  stubborn  industry  will  establish  his 
companion's  acquisitions  upon  a  more  substantial  and  enduring 
basis.  The  woman's  spiritual  insight  and  lively  fancy  will 
open  to  her  companion  vistas  which,  but  for  her,  his  vision 
had  never  penetrated. 

That  Is  a  noble  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman  which  Tennyson  embodies  in  his  Princess. 

"  F'»r  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 

Bat  diverse 

Vet,  in  the  long  years,  liker  must  they  grow, 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world. 

She  mental  strength,  nor  fail  in  chiKlward  care. 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 

Till,  at  the  last,  she  set  herself  to  man, 

L  jke  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  poweis. 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 

Sclf-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each.  '* 

A  long  Step  towards  the  realization  of  Tennyson's  ideal 
was  taken  when  we  conceded  the  right  of  woman  to  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  of  man.  Another  step  in  the  same 
direction — tending  quite  as  much  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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refinement  of  man  as  to  the  elevation  of  woman — will  be 
taken  when  we  educate  her  in  the  same  college.  Indeed,  in 
a  college  class-room  where  men  and  women  met  upon  the 
same  level,  we  should  expect  often  to  be  reminded  of  the 
laureate's  beautiful  lines,  as  we  noted  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  more  manly  women  and  more  womanly  men.  Let 
us  then 

"  Clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  ap,  but  drag  her  down ;  '' 

and— even  at  some  sacrifice  to  our  old-time  prejudices — help 
women,  in  the  best  and  surest  way, 

"  To  live  and  learn,  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood.  '' 

J.  H.  GiLMORE. 

University  of  Rochester. 


That  capable  young  women  ought  to  desire  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  collegiate  training  is  now 
widely  conceded.  Whether  they  should  have  this  opportu- 
nity in  the  same  institutions  with  young  men  is  a  very  differ- 
ent question.  The  drift  of  thought  among  the  earlier  friends 
of  woman's  higher  education  was  adverse,  on  the  whole,  to 
such  a  view.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  a  feeling  that  the 
right  culture  of  a  distinctive,  womanly  character,  could  be 
better  secured  in  colleges  founded  for  her  separate  education, 
and  besides,  to  a  conviction  that  the  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  men's  colleges  required  some  modification  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  her  intellectual  training.  So  far  as  this  con- 
viction implied  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  any  that  an  inferior 
curriculum  would  answer  for  an  inferior  sex,  that  opinion 
may  now  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. If  it  implied,  in  the  thought  of  others,  any  notion 
that  some  of  the  studies  of  young  men  are  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  faculties  which  are  so  deficient  in 
the  feminine  mind  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  seek  their  de- 
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velopment,  that  notion  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  results 
already  attained.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  with- 
out loss  of  those  instincts  and  intuitions  with  which  women 
have  always  been  credited,  they  can,  for  instance,  be  trained 
to  reason,  and  that  with  a  force  and  cogency  that  might 
startle  objectors. 

It  probably  remains  true,  however,  that  the  balance  of 
faculties  in  women,  not  only  by  heredity,  but  by  essential 
organization,  is  now,  and  will  always  be,  somewhat  different 
from  man's.  The  view  is  as  old  as  Plato,  but  it  is  no  less  a 
mistaken  view,  that  the  only  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  that  of  sex  and  of  physical  strength.  Sex  is  no 
mere  matter  of  bodily  structure.  Each  organization,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine,  involves  distinctive  correlations 
in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  nature.  Were  it  not  so^ 
certainly  all  natural  analogies  would  be  at  fault. 

There  is  therefore  an  element  of  truth  in  the  view  that 
the  best  curriculum  of  study  for  a  young  woman  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  which  may  be  marked  out  for  her  brothers.  It 
may  be  wise  that  she  should  learn  something  about  all  the 
subjects  that  young  men  pursue,  but  the  relative  time  allotted 
to  them  may  be  different,  and  the  emphasis,  if  I  may  so  say^ 
should  not  be  laid  in  the  same  places.  If,  then,  the  men's 
colleges  of  our  country  provided  now,  as  of  old,  only  a  fixed 
schedule  of  prescribed  studies,  not  to  be  varied  in  their  char- 
acter and  their  order,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
advocates  of  co-education  to  show  that  such  a  curriculum,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  rightly  adapted  to  the  average  young  man, 
would,  in  important  respects,  fail  of  adaptation  to  the  aver- 
age young  woman. 

But  the  recent  movements  in  collegiate  education  give  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  and  the  question  of  co-education  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  important  changes.  The  in- 
troduction, into  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  for  young  men,  of 
numerous  electives,  beginning  as  early  as  the  Junior  year, 
and  available  to  some  extent  even  in  the  Sophomore  year,. 
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has  made  it  possible  to  adjust  collegiate  instruction  to  the 
special  tastes  and  needs  of  young  women.  Were  all  our  col- 
leges to  follow  the  example  of  Harvard,  and  make  every- 
thing elective  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  a  com- 
plete adjustment  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  aims  of  women? 
would  be  possible,  always  supposing  (as  gallantry  would 
require  us  to  assume)  that  the  young  women  could  be  trusted 
to  make  a  wiser  choice  than  young  men  at  a  stage  so  imma- 
ture are  likely  to  make.  At  all  events,  in  these  days  of  flex- 
ible courses  of  study,  a  decision  for  or  against  co-educatioiv 
must  be  reached  by  some  other  line  of  thought 

For  young  men  and  young  women  alike,  the  college 
may  be  looked  at,  either  as  a  place  for  instruction,  or  as 
offering  conditions  of  life  rich  in  possibilities  of  developed 
manhood  and  womanhood.  What  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  knows  when  college  days  are  past,  is  much ;  what  he 
or  she  is,  means  far  more.  Co-education  must  be  regarded 
from  both  points  of  view. 

As  respects  facilities  for  instruction,  it  is  justly  urged 
that  no  college  yet  existing  for  young  women  is  equal,  or 
likely  soon  to  be  equal,  to  some  of  those  for  young  men. 
In  endowment,  and  so  in  libraries,  apparatus,  and  general- 
equipment,  the  disparity  is  great.  It  is  said  that  a  wealthy 
man  cannot  die  respectably  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  with- 
out making  a  bequest  to  Harvard.  When  the  good  time 
shall  come  in  which  wealthy  women  shall  not  be  able  to  die 
peacefully  without  leaving  something  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  then  will  the  colleges  established  for  their 
sex  attain  to  endowments  fairly  commensurate  with  their 
aims. 

If  instruction  were  the  only  function  of  a  college,  we 
should  have  to  concede,  as  respects  all  young  women,  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  arrangement  which 
should  ensure  the  most  and  the  best  instruction  at  the  least 
cost  in  money  and  time.  But  if  it  can  be  shown,  in  regard  to- 
any  scheme  of  instruction,  that  it  is  attended  with  drawbacks 
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which  far  outweigh  its  value,  we  must,  in  that  case,  use  better 
means  to  secure  our  ends.  Now  something  more  and  higher 
than  instruction  must  be  given  to  young  women,  if  they  are 
to  be  truly  educated.  This  is  simply  to  make  an  affirmation, 
concerning  them,  which,  with  different  bearings,  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  must  be  made  about  young  men. 

Let  us  not  hesitate,  however,  to  face  the  fact  that  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  womanly  character  is  of 
unspeakable  importance  in  a  woman's  education.  Heartily 
^s  we  welcome  the  added  opportunities  of  employment  that 
are  opening  to  women,  and  readily  conceding  that  these 
employments  may,  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  be 
honorably  pursued  as  affording  a  life-long  career,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  order  of  Providence 
make  it  certain  that  most  educated  women  will  find  their 
place  in  the  normal  relations  of  the  family  and  of  general 
society.  Even  professional  women  will  have  many  points  of 
contact  with  domestic  and  social  life,  and  their  personality 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  their  welfare.  How  much 
more  obvious  it  is  that  young  women  in  general  ought  to  be 
educated  with  constant  regard  to  conserving  and  developing 
all  that  is  distinctive  and  best  in  womanhood.  Individual 
women,  eagerly  claiming  equal  opportunities  for  themselves 
or  others,  may  make  light  of  such  a  consideration,  but  society 
at  large,  both  men  and  women,  will  make  much  of  it.  The 
stake  that  society  has  in  the  result  is  too  great  to  warrant 
indifference  to  it. 

A  community  of  life,  such  as  young  women  have  in  a 
college  of  their  own,  under  the  care  of  wise,  refined  women, 
is  directly  conducive  to  a  true  womanly  development.  Here 
again,  lest  I  may  seem  to  be  under  the  spell  of  a  masculine 
prejudice,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  an  educated  woman : 
^*  By  nature  and  organization  she  is  so  very  different,  she  can 
be  better  developed  in  womanly  thoughts  and  ways  in  a 
college  of  her  own.  She  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  her 
modesty   and    maidenly   reserve.     Rude  strength    may   be 
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acquired  from  daily  contact  with  masculine  minds,  but  she  is 
likely  to  lose  as  much  as  she  gains.  You  see  I  am  bound  to 
have  a  woman  come  out  of  college  a  woman,  and  not  a  man. " 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  great  value  in  the  natural, 
common-place  and  common-sense  footing  on  which  co-edu- 
cation puts  the  relations  of  young  men  and  young  women. 
If  this  means  that  the  acquaintanceship  of  a  common  class- 
room gives  opportunity  for  a  correct  judgment  of  capacity 
and  character,  so  that  each  sex  comes  to  estimate  the  other 
more  wisely,  this  is  certainly  an  advantage.  Should  the 
common-sense  footing  involve,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the 
West,  common  boarding-houses  for  both  classes  of  students, 
then  the  relation  is  altogether  too  common-place  to  be  rightly 
educative.  One  could  almost  choose  some  illusions,  some 
glamour  of  romance,  in  preference  to  matter-of-fact  like  that. 
But  neither  young  women  educated  in  their  own  colleges, 
nor  young  men  trained  in  theirs,  are  likely  to  be  debarred 
from  a  due  measure  of  association  with  the  opposite  sex. 
Vacations  are  not  infrequent,  and  tlie  social  opportunities  of 
home  are  likely  to  be  sufficient,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
social  privileges  even  at  college.  It  is  said,  indeed,  and  must 
be  admitted,  that  co-education  has  a  refining  and  restraining 
influence  upon  young  men.  Were  there  no  accompanying 
loss  to  the  young  women  themselves,  the  advantage  to  the 
ruder  sex  might  be  more  highly  esteemed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  attrition  of  masculine  and 
feminine  minds  engaged  in  the  same  course  of  training  is 
stimulating  in  its  effect  upon  both,  but,  in  the  words  of  a 
cultured  woman  of  large  experience  as  a  student  and  a  teacher 
in  college,  '*  while  masculine  influence  over  feminine  minds 
is  most  indispensable  in  the  process  of  education,  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  the  teachers  chiefly.  "  A  certain  attrition 
might  be  healthfully  stimulating,  but  a  thorough-going  intel- 
lectual competition  between  women  and  men  in  student-life 
would  be  for  the  women  an  undue  stimulus.  Not  that  they 
would  necessarily  suffer  in  comparison,  for  they  might  or 
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might  not  Young  women  are  distinguished  for  school 
ambition,  and  when  their  pride  of  sex  is  added  to  a  natural 
desire  for  the  approbation  of  their  instructors,  the  combination 
of  motives  may  be  too  stimulating.  American  social  life 
makes  so  great  a  draught  upon  young  women  when  at  home, 
that  anything  like  high  pressure  at  college  is  undesirable. 
While  facts  show  that  the  college  life  of  women  is  not 
unfavorable  to  health,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  risk 
is  least  when  the  college  is  their  own. 

A  more  serious  consideration  is  found  in  the  attitude 
which  co-education  is  likely  to  develop  in  women.  Conscious 
that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground,  I  only  venture  to  say 
that  a  rather  limited  observation  leads  me  to  coincide  with 
the  keen-sighted  woman  from  whom  I  last  quoted,  when  she 
says  that  "co-education  has  made  American  girls  self-con- 
scious, forth-putting,  aggressive,"  that  **  life  may  wear  away 
these  undesirable  traits,  but  while  they  are  in  prominence 
the  young  woman  loses  more  than  half  the  worth  of  her 
education.  "  Is  it  not  a  womanly  wisdom  which  adds  further: 
"As  I  gi-ow  older,  I  am  more  impressed  with  the  power  of  a 
gentle,  graceful  womanhood,  which  everywhere  wins  conces- 
sions, because  willing  to  make  them.  "  When  an  educated 
woman  thus  judges,  certainly  a  man  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
thinks  he  finds  in  the  graduates  of  women's  colleges  a  certain 
indefinable  charm  not  so  often  found  in  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  other  way.  The  elements  of  this  charm  are,, 
in  part,  a  certain  subtle  refinement,  delicate  reserve,  and 
graceful  deference,  qualities  which  are  entirely  consistent 
with  independence  of  judgement  and  poise  of  character. 
These  womanly  traits  are  those  which  not  only  men  admire 
in  women,  but  women  admire  in  one  another,  and  they  are 
likely  to  be  best  conserved  and  developed  in  the  college  for 
women. 

If  co-education  could  be  a  matter  chiefly  of  the  class-room, 
and  if  the  young  women  could  have  a  real  community  of  life, 
under  the  supervision  of  able,  refined,  gentle  women,  akin  to 
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"that  which  the  women's  college  affords,  then  might  superior 
advantages  of  instruction  possible  in  co-education  be  an 
adequate  justification  for  disregarding  certain  drawbacks. 
Whenever  a  college  town  happens  to  be  a  young  woman's 
home,  the  influences  of  home  may  be  counted  a  suflicient 
offset  to  some  disadvantages.  Even  when  it  is  not  her  home, 
she  may  sometimes  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  similar  condi- 
tions and  influences  in  the  family  life  of  friends.  But,  and 
again  I  quote,  "  if  the  young  girl  must  make  a  home  for 
herself  in  a  college  town,  and  meet  all  the  competitions  of 
the  social  intercourse  which  surely  arises  out  of  the  class- 
room companionships,  she  must  be  a  very  unusual  girl  if  she 
keeps  her  grace  and  her  discretion  properly  amalgamated, 
and  her  head  free  from  fancies  and  prepossessions  that  will 
jeopardize  her  scholarly  interests." 

Next  in  value  to  an  amply  endowed,  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  ably  officered  college  for  women,  is  such  an  arrangement 
as  that  of  the  Harvard  "  Annex."  If  it  has  sins,  they  are  of 
omission,  rather  than  of  commission.  Co-education  is  not  its 
plan.  The  scheme  is  one  for  the  education  of  young  women 
entirely  apart  from  young  men,  under  the  instruction  of 
Harvard  professors,  who  do  this  extra  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  corporation  known  as  the  '*  Society  for  the  Col- 
legiate Instruction  of  Women."  While  the  young  women  get 
copies  of  some  Harvard  examination  papers,  and  have  a 
certain  restricted  use  of  the  Library,  they  never  enter  a 
college  recitation  with  the  young  men  of  Harvard,  but  have  a 
building  of  their  own  at  some  distance.  Those  who  have 
been  educated  in  this  "  Annex  "  set  a  high  estimate  upon  it. 
The  graduate  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  thinks  that 
**  the  teaching  in  it  will  probably  always  be  better  than  in 
any  other  college  for  women."  It  is  well  known  that  Boston 
and  Cambridge  ladies  exercise  a  most  interested  and  faithful 
care  over  the  social  culture  of  the  young  women  in  the 
"  Annex."  Far  preferable  to  co-education  would  it  be,  if 
professors  in  other  colleges  of  high  grade  could  thus  repeat 
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their  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  women,  under  similar  con- 
ditions conducive  to  healthful  character-building  and  right 
social  development.  But  even  if  other  "  Annexes  "  should 
be  provided  at  a  few  great  seats  of  learning,  it  would  be  best 
that  their  patronage  should  be  chiefly  local,  and  there  would 
still  be  ample  room  for  the  usefulness  of  the  women's  colleges, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  young  women  that  usefulness  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  greater. 

Another  possibility  is  that,  as  the  number  of  women  shall 
increase  who  desire  the  advanced  instruction  appropriate  to 
post-graduate  courses,  we  may  come  to  have,  say  at  Balti- 
more, a  women's  college  holding  a  relation  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  similar  to  that  which  Newnham  and  Girton 
colleges  hold  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  col- 
leges for  English  women  have  a  true  life  of  their  own,  amply 
conservative  of  womanly  character,  while  they  share  in  the 
instruction  of  the  University. 

Although  co-education  does  not  commend  itself  as 
desirable  for  young  women  in  general,  yet  it  may  be  proper 
that  the  young  men's  colleges  should  at  times  open  their 
doors  to  some  of  them.  If  a  girl's  home  is  in  a  college  town, 
it  may  be  that  pecuniary  necessities,  or  a  wise  economy,  will 
justify  her  in  seeking  the  instruction  that  is  so  near  at  hand, 
although  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  *'  second  best "  expe- 
dient. Certainly,  if  a  young  woman  shows  exceptional  ca- 
pacity in  any  line,  she  may  well  have  a  chance  to  follow  her 
specialty  under  the  best  possible  instruction.  If  she  has  in 
her  the  making  of  a  Mrs.  Somerville,  a  Miss  Herschel,  or  a 
Maria  Mitchell,  she  is  entitled  to  the  highest  educational 
privileges. 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  on  the  part  of  a  college 
would  be  very  different  from  the  co-educational  position. 
This  lattei  position  involves  the  seeking  of  general  patronage 
from  young  women,  as  well  as  from  young  men.  Some  of 
the  smaller  colleges  are  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  adopt- 
ing co-education  to  increase  the  number  of  their  students. 
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The  advantages  to  young  women  are  more  than  doubtful,, 
for  some  of  them  are  drawn  to  such  colleges,  who  might 
without  difficulty  attend  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  or  Bryn 
Mawr.  If  the  small  college  which,  for  any  reason,  opens  its 
doors  to  girls,  is  one  of  high  grade,  then  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  received  may  in  part  content  such  students, 
as  against  the  lack  they  will  feel  in  other  directions,  but  if 
the  standards  of  the  college  are  low,  the  young  women  have 
no  compensation  for  that  lack. 

If  the  excellent  women's  colleges  that  we  already  have 
cannot  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  their  appropriate 
work,  we  may  be  justified  in  repeating  the  Harvard  ''An- 
nex," or  in  devising  other  exceptional  expedients.  Could 
we,  however,  so  amply  endow  these  women's  colleges  as  to 
secure  for  them  the  very  best  instruction,  could  the  interest 
and  effort  now  employed  in  agitation  for  co-education  be 
wisely  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  existing  colleges 
for  women,  and  the  establishing  of  others  still,  we  should 
get  beyond  expedients,  for  the  problem  of  higher  education 
for  women  would  find  its  true  solution. 

N.  L.  Andrews. 

Madison  University. 


Assuming  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  substan- 
tially the  same  for  both  sexes — though  much  remains  to  be 
done  by  way  of  testing  the  relative  educational  values  of 
studies,  and  so  furnishing  more  complete  data  for  the  de- 
termination of  what  that  course  should  be — the  question 
remains.  Should  they  be  educated  in  the  same  or  in  stpa- 
rate  classes  and  institutions  ?  Here  again  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  first  of  the  alternatives.  The  economical 
argument  is  very  strong.  The  great  expense  of  modern 
universities  of  high  order  pleads  most  powerfully  for  co- 
education. The  importance  of  having  the  best  appliances, 
and  above  all  the  best  teachers,  is  too  obvious  to  need  argu- 
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ment.  In  average  communities,  where  the  choice  is  prac- 
tically, as  it  too  often  is,  between  admitting  women  to  the 
same  class-rooms  with  men,  and  putting  them  off  with  infe- 
rior advantages,  perhaps  with  no  advantages  at  all,  the 
weight  of  argument  seems  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of 
co-education,  so  far  as  attendance  in  the  same  classes  is  con- 
-cerned.  A  consideration  of  weight,  too,  is  found  in  the  very 
fact  of  such  differences  in  mental  characteristics  as  may  be 
admitted  to  exist  Under  the  best  methods,  a  large  share  of 
the  benefit  of  the  intercourse  between  professor  and  students 
in  the  class-room  is  derived  from  actual  and  positive  con- 
tact of  mind  with  mind.  Faculties  are  sharpened  by  fric- 
tion. The  average  student  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow- 
students  as  from  his  professors.  In  the  class-room  their 
successes  and  their  blunders  alike  quicken  and  stimulate  his 
own  mental  action.  The  corollary,  a  most  important  one, 
is  that  the  wider  the  mental  diversities  in  the  class-room, 
the  more  effective  and  broadening  are  their  educational  influ- 
ence.    The  application  is  easy. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield.  The  question  of 
the  social  relations  of  the  sexes  during  the  susceptible  pe- 
riod of  student  life  is  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  one. 
The  intellect  is  not  all,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  complex 
mental  organism.  The  qualities  of  refinement,  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  delicacy,  so  native  to  woman,  must  be  pre- 
served and  fostered.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  co-educa- 
tion upon  these  ?  If  these  are  not  fostered,  or  become  weak, 
or  lack  tone  and  character,  irreparable  mischief  must  in  con- 
sequence befall  the  students  of  the  oth^r  sex  also.  This 
matter,  in  itself  and  its  reciprocals,  transcends  in  importance 
that  of  intellectual  training.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  crux  of  co-ed- 
ucation. 

Let  me  discriminate  a  little  more  carefully.  Boys  and 
girls,  in  America  at  least,  not  only  study  the  same  branches 
and  appear  in  the  same  classes,  in  the  public  schools,  but 
intermingle  somewhat   freely,  under  proper  restrictions,  in 
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school  and  out.  Where  the  school  is  well  conducted  and 
its  appointments  complete,  and  the  home  training  is  exem- 
plary, few  will  see  anything  objectionable  in  this  freedom  of 
intercourse  within  common-sense  limits,  while  most  will  see 
many  advantages  to  both  the  boys  and  girls.  Again,  what 
is  more  natural  or  more  beneficent  than  for  men  and  women 
of  adult  age  to  mingle  in  colleges  and  universities,  under 
the  rational  restraints  which  the  usages  of  good  society 
enforce  ?  Maturity  here  furnishes  the  condition  on  which 
the  social  problem  may  readily  be  solved.  This  is  too  obvi- 
ous, it  seems  to  me,  to  need  much  argument.  But  what 
about  the  intervening  period  ?  Just  here  lies  the  heart  of 
the  whole  problem.  There  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  lives  of 
both  sexes  when  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  balance  and 
poise.  The  period  is  hard  to  define  within  exact  limits.  Its 
duration  is  very  variable,  but  every  close  observer  will  rec- 
ognize that  stage  of  life,  on  the  borders  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  formative,  the  sus- 
ceptible, the  turning  period.  The  unsuspecting,  thought- 
less girl  becomes  the  shy  maiden.  In  a  fuller  degree  than 
is  commonly  recognized,  a  corresponding  change  marks  the 
development  of  the  boy.  It  is  with  both  the  age  of  ro- 
mance, of  castle-building.  Imagination,  sufiused  with  emo- 
tion, colors  all  things — presaging,  as  Lotze  suggests,  "  the 
rich-hued  ardor  and  passion  of  human  life."  Of  course 
these  instinctive  tendencies  may  be  largely  overcome,  and 
it  has  been  claimed  in  the  interest  of  co-education  that  it 
roots  them  out  very  completely.  The  youth  of  both  sexes, 
it  is  said,  escape  from  the  illusions  to  which  they  had  been 
subject  in  regard  to  each  other,  and  sober  truth  takes  the 
place  of  sentiment.  But  these  strong  and  universal  instincts 
have  a  meaning  and  use.  They  are  prime  factors  in  that 
reverence  for  men  and  women  without  which  the  family  and 
society  must  become  bankrupt.     They  have 

"  Infinite  possibilities,  the  shadows 
Of  the  great  God  be  upon  them.'' 
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These  instincts  are  not  to  be  regfarded  as  something  to  be- 
got rid  of,  but  as  capacity  to  be  utilized  and  energy  to  be- 
attempered  and  blended  with  practical  reason. 

Closely   connected  with  this  is    another   consideration. 
During  the  susceptible   period  referred  to,  the  conditions 
inseparable   from   co-education,  as   too   commonly  carried 
out,  are  not  those  most  favorable  to  study.      There  are,  of 
course,  staid,  well-balanced  minds  which  can  be  relied  on  to- 
do  their  work  under  whatever  circumstances.     But  the  ma- 
jority are  constantly  liable  to  mental  excitements,  which  are 
wholly  unfavorable  to  serious  application.     There  is  a  ten- 
dency that  the  subjects  of  thought  and  conversation  of  each 
sex  be  largely  suggested  by  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  other.     There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  sayings 
and  doings,  and  even   the  looks   and    dress,    of  the   other 
party   become  the  subjects  of  frequent  thought,  the  chief 
topics,  often,  of  gossip. 

I  have  said  enough  to  justify  my  characterization  of 
this  period  of  youth  as  presenting  the  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  co-education.  In  briefly  addressing  myself  to- 
this  phase  of  the  subject  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  ad- 
dressing myself  implicitly  to  university  conditions  as 
well. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  whatever  may  be  the  force 
of  these  unfavorable  influences,  they  are  not  really  obviated 
by  the  practice  of  either  solitary  or  conventual  modes  of 
education.  The  young  beaver,  living  in  a  barn,  sets  about 
the  building  of  a  dam  across  the  barn  floor,  even  though  he 
sees  no  running  water.  The  influences  to  which  I  have 
referred  at  some  length  will  assert  their  power  as  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  one  form  or  another,  under  any  plan  of  edu- 
cation. So  far  as  the  plan  of  co-education  is  concerned,, 
they  are,  I  believe,  at  the  minimum  when  the  students  meet 
in  the  class-room  only;  they  are  at  the  maximum  when  both 
sexes  are  under  the  same  roof  and  sit  at  the  same  tables. 
The  latter  arrangement  is   often  urged  on  the  analogy  of 
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family  life,  but  the  relations  of  young  men  and  young  women 
thus  brought  together  at  school  are  not  analogous  to  those 
of  brother  and  sister.  They  cannot  be,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be.  The  brotherly  and  sisterly  instinct  is  wholly  wanting. 
The  arrangement  referred  to  is  to  be  justified  on  other 
grounds. 

Whether  co-education  is  to  be  adopted  or  not  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  which  I  speak  depends  upon  what 
we  mean  by  education,  and  perhaps  I  would  be  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  degree  in  which  it  is  to  be  availed  of  will  be 
found  to  have  a  like  dependence.  If  it  is  merely  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  attainment  of  mental 
power,  with  aesthetic  accomplishments,  we  shall  do  well  to 
elude  anything  which  makes  against  the  main  purpose.  It 
may  be  that  on  this  view  the  conventual  mode  may  save 
some  trouble  and  anxiety  to  teachers  and  possibly  to  parents. 
If,  however,  education  means  the  development  of  a  life,  then 
we  shall  do  well  to  face  bravely  and  wisely  all  the  conditions 
essential  to  such  a  result.  To  develop  a  life  means  not  only 
the  turning  of  possibilities  into  powers,  but  the  control  of 
these  powers  by  a  conscience  illumined  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  Christ.  It  means  the  cultivation  of  true  and  pure 
tastes,  the  formation  of  right  habits,  the  choice  and  pursuit 
of  worthy  ideals,  and  the  establishing  of  a  balance  and  unity 
of  all  the  forces  of  one's  nature.  It  means  self-discipline, 
self- training,  self-organization.  It  means  manly  and  womanly 
completeness.  The  aim  of  such  an  education  is  to  have  its 
conscious  processes  so  conducted  that  there  shall  be  not  only 
knowledge  as  a  result  but  mastership ;  not  only  insight  into 
the  laws  of  one's  being,  but  spontaneous  obedience  to  their 
requirements ;  not  only  consciousness  of  existence,  but  of 
selfhood,  a  willing,  commanding,  executing  personality ;  in 
one  word,  a  full  life,  action,  use,  service,  as  of  a  loyal  and  lov- 
ing intelligence  to  whom  the  blissful  God  has  revealed  him- 
self in  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  believe  education  to  be  all  this 
we  shall  not  count  any  trouble   too  great   or  any  possible 
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means  too  difficult  There  must  be  as  teachers  men  and 
women  having  adequate  professional  qualifications,  and 
whose  lives  are  surcharged  with  moral  and  spiritual  power 
because  of  their  consecration  to  the  Master.  The  Word 
of  God  must  be  lifted  into  the  forefront  of  all  wisdom 
in  the  school  and  in  the  lives  of  teachers  and  students 
alike. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  these  only,  can  the  weak- 
nesses and  even  follies  of  young  lives  be  daily  utilized  for  the 
upbuilding  of  character.  Physical  habit  is  based  on  the 
nutritive  system  and  has  its  mental  analogue  in  the  laws  of 
association.  These  truths  need  to  be  used  to  the  full  in  the 
work  of  education.  Power,  efficient  life,  is  the  end  sought, 
and  a  true  discipline  is  the  condition  of  its  attainment. 
There  can  be  no  wise  discipline  where  the  motives  which 
are  influencing  and  controlling  the  life  are  concealed.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  school  or  college  must  be  transparent,  and 
full  of  the  inspiration  of  Christ's  words  and  life.  The  per- 
sonal factor  cannot  be  over-estimated;  the  teachers  must 
give  of  themselves  to  their  st:idents.  There  must  also  be 
those  material  supports  for  executing  the  moral  purposes  of 
the  school  which  are  supplied  by  well-planned  and  well- 
equipped  buildings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  co-education  here  in  mind  is 
not  some  easy  road  to  high  results.  Nor  is  it  an  evasion  of 
grave  questions  which  emerge  in  the  educational  process. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ventures  to  grapple  face  to  face  with 
them,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  Christian  teaching  and 
living  mean  deliverance  and  victory  here  as  in  all  other 
phases  of  the  human  conflict.  Even  the  approximation  to 
such  an  ideal  is  an  advance  in  achievement  I  ofler  no  apol- 
ogy for  the  central  place  I  have  assigned  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  solution  of  the  crucial  difficulty  of  the  higher 
•education  as  aflected  by  the  social  relation  of  the  sexes. 
The  hour  comes  apace  when  Christ  shall  be  enthroned  in 
all  the   higher  schools  of  Christendom  as   the    ''Teacher 
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sent  from  God."     It  is  for  those  who  are  his  disciples  to- 
strive  even  now 

**  To  overarch  the  strncture  of  all  knowledge, 
And  crown  it  with  its  dome  and  golden  cross." 

Theodore  H.  Rand. 

Woodstocky  Ont, 


The  proposition  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  one  of  our  oldest  colleges,  to  admit  young  women 
to  some  of  its  privileges,  brings  again  prominently  before 
the  public  in  a  practical  form  the  great  question  of  co-edu- 
cation. There  are  three,  and  but  three,  courses  open  to  the 
Board :  first,  to  refuse  or  fail  to  make  any  provision  what- 
ever; second,  to  provide  some  sort  of  "  annex ;"  and,  third, 
to  admit  women  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  men. 

To  refuse  or  fail  to  do  anything,  after  the  matter  has 
been  forcibly  brought  to  their  attention,  would  be  an  act  of 
conservatism  or  apathy  that  could  not  fail  to  bring  unwel- 
come criticism.  The  "annex'*  plan  is  only  a  temporary 
expedient.  Among  reasons  that  may  be  presented  in  favor 
of  opening  the  doors  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
men  are  the  following : 

It  would  be  in  harmony  with  public  sentiment. 

The  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  America  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  co-education.  Everywhere  in  the  country  girls 
and  boys  attend  the  same  schools,  pursue  the  same  studies, 
recite  in  the  same  classes.  In  almost  all  of  the  city  schools 
—primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools— mil- 
lions of  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together,  with  abso- 
lutely no  distinction  as  to  sex.  In  almost  all  the  Normal 
Schools  co-education  obtains,  and  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  pursuing  their  studies  together,  preparatory 
to  teaching.  Very  many  academies  are  open  alike  to  both 
sexes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  colleges  already  admit 
men  and  women  on  equal  footing.      Schools  of  music  wel- 
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come  both,  while  some  theological  seminaries  and  medical 
schools  no  longer  exclude  women  from  their  classes. 

If  every  college  in  America  should  be  thrown  open  to 
women,  upon  precisely  the  same  , terms  as  to  men,  to-mor- 
row, there  would  be  no  shock  to  public  opinion,  no  disturb- 
ance in  social  life,  no  alarm  created.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  hailed  as  a  safe  and  welcome  step  forward  in  the 
grand  upward  march  of  human  progress.  This  drift  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  the  result  of  years  of  discussion,  of  careful 
observation  of  the  results  attained  at  Oberlin,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  other  colleges  or  universities,  where  the  experiment  of 
co-education  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  of  great  significance. 
The  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  unmindful  of  the 
great  change  in  public  sentiment — and  were  swept  out  of 
existence.  Institutions,  to  be  useful  to  their  generation, 
must  be  in  vital  relation  with  the  age.  They  must  feel  and 
heed  the  popular  will. 

It  would  recognize  woman's  individuality. 

A  reason  for  the  favor  shown  to  co-education  may  be 
found  in  the  change  of  opinion  regarding  woman  herself 
The  tendency  everywhere  among  us  is  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  woman,  and  to  accord  to  her  an  ever-widen- 
ing sphere  of  influence  and  honor.  Laws  have  been  mod- 
ified in  her  favor,  so  as  to  recognize  more  fully  her  rights. 
Her  influence  in  the  school-room,  in  missionary  enterprises, 
in  moral  reforms,  and  even  in  politics,  receives  increasing 
recognition.  Even  the  founding  of  colleges  for  women, 
modeled  after  those  for  men,  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
same  spirit.  Women  occupy  a  position  in  America  to-day 
such  as  they  have  never  held  before  in  any  age  or  country. 
This  freedom  and  influence  of  women,  and  the  recognition 
accorded  to  them,  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  our 
American  civilization.  Women  are  co-heirs  of  the  rich  her- 
itage of  the  past,  co-workers  in  the  busy  strife  and  toil  of 
the  present,  and  share  with  men  the  bright  hopes  of  a  richer 
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future.  Co-education  is  simply  an  incident  in  that  mighty 
revolution  in  public  sentiment  which  has  lifted  woman  from 
the  low  plane  of  a  toy,  a  drudge,  a  slave,  a  convenience,  and 
lias  enthroned  her  as  man's  trusted  and  confidential  compan-  , 
ion  and  co-regenL  To  open  colleges  to  women  is  to  set  the 
-stamp  of  truth  upon  that  enlarged  view  everywhere  taken 
among  us  of  woman's  true  dignity,  capacity,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations. 

It  would  show  a  proper  Appreciation  of  the  family. 

The  true  unit  of  social  life  is  not  the  individual  but  the 
family.  Whatever  is  grandest,  sweetest,  and  strongest  in 
American  history  is  due  largely  to  the  influences  that  ema- 
nate from  the  hearthstone.  The  purity  and  devotion  of 
conjugal  love,  the  watchful  tenderness  of  parental  care,  the 
discipline  and  sweet  amenities  of  life  that  distinguish  the 
home  circle,  the  robust  virtues  of  industry,  economy,  pa- 
tience, honesty,  together  with  studiousness,  patriotism,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  religion,  that  have  found  their  most  congen- 
ial soil  and  largest  growth  in  the  family  life,  have  been  and 
are  the  pride,  strength,  and  the  hope  of  the  republic.  If 
we  are  to  endure  as  a  nation,  if  our  liberty  is  to  be  perpet- 
uated, if  our  manifest  destiny  as  the  mightiest  nation  on 
«arth,  the  model  and  arbiter  of  civilization,  is  to  be 
attained,  we  must  guard  well  the  family  and  foster  the 
home. 

No  one  thing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  the  strength- 
ening and  enriching  of  the  home  and  family  life  than  co-ed- 
ucation. The  husband  and  wife  who  have  shared  the  same 
advantages  of  culture  stand  on  the  same  plane,  have  kin- 
dred experiences,  similar  ideals,  common  aims,  motives,  and 
methods,  mutual  respect  and  sympathy,  which  tend  in  the 
highest  degree  towards  that  complete  unity  in  family  life 
which  ensures  the  highest  and  best  results  upon  parents, 
children,  and  the  community.  In  every  such  family  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement  that  helps  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  children  love  of  learning,  aspira- 
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tions  after  excellence,  and  hopes  of  usefulness  that  are  the 
main-springs  of  noble  lives. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  what  is  demanded  in  the 
ideal  family  is  not  sameness  but  variety,  the  answer  is  at 
hand.  God  has  made  provision  for  this  in  the  diversity  of 
the  sexes.  Men  and  women  are  essentially  different,  and 
no  training  can  make  them  alike.  The  difference  is  consti- 
tutional and  ineradicable.  The  fear  sometimes  expressed 
that  co-education  will  produce  effeminate  men  and  mascu- 
line women  is  both  unphilosophical  and  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. The  rose-bush  and  thorn  grow  side  by  side,  rooted 
in  the  same  soil,  drink  the  same  rain  and  absorb  the  same 
sunshine,  and  yet  the  one  produces  thorns  and  the  other 
roses.  Similar  culture  does  not  make  of  the  oak  an  apple 
tree  nor  convert  an  elm  into  a  woodbine.  Men  and  women 
feed  on  the  same  food,  and,  during  all  the  years  of  child- 
hood, when  habits  are  forming  and  character  is  unfolding, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  same  family  regime  ;  yet  the  boys 
grow  up  men  and  their  sisters  grow  up  women.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  a  violent,  arbitrary  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  during  the  period  of  college  life  than  dur- 
ing the  periods  before  and  after  college  life. 

Besides,  co-education  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  ab- 
solute sameness  of  studies  for  all.  Eclecticism  is  now  domi- 
nant in  all  our  best  colleges.  This  is  necessitated  alike  by 
the  expanding  curriculum  which  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
any  one  mind,  by  division  of  labor  and  the  urgency  of 
special  studies,  and  by  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual, 
which  leads  one  to  pursue  mathematics,  another  language^ 
another  science,  while  a  fourth  pursues  art.  The  same 
choice  is  open  to  women  as  to  men.  Co-education  offers 
equal  advantages,  but  does  not  compel  a  dead  level  of  uni- 
formity. There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  that  co-education 
will  or  can  destroy  that  diversity  of  character  and  attainment 
in  men  and  women  which  affords  variety  and  interest  to 
life,  and  is  so  important  an  element  especially  in  domestic  life. 
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It  would  prepare  women  for  useful  service. 

Another  consideration  of  very  great  weight  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  is  the  fact  that  in  the  present  day  a 
large  part  of  the  public  work  formerly  done  exclusively  by 
men  is  now  performed  by  women  also.  The  women's 
missionary  organizations  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  already  grown  to  enor- 
mous proportions,  and  promise  to  rival,  if  not  outstrip,  the 
societies  organized  and  controlled  by  men.  The  temper- 
ance movement  that  is  so  steadily  advancing,  changing  pub- 
lic opinion,  altering  laws,  amending  constitutions,  and  modi- 
fying methods  of  instruction,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
women.  The  common  schools,  which  fifty  years  ago  were 
taught  almost  wholly  by  men,  are  now  taught  chiefly  by 
women.  In  religious  affairs  women  play  an  increasingly 
important  part ;  they  are  the  hope  of  the  church.  Without 
them  what  would  the  Sunday-school,  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  the  mission  circle  be  ?  A  very  large  number  of  women 
enter  journalism,  and  are  helping  to  mould  public  opinion 
through  that  mighty  agency,  the  public  press.  The  future 
character  of  this  great  nation  will  be  largely  what  the 
young  women  of  the  rising  generation  choose  to  make  it. 
In  order  to  become  fitted  for  these  great  responsibilities  the 
young  women  of  to-day  need  a  broader  and  higher  educa- 
tion than  they  are  now  receiving. 

It  would  accord  with  the  original  idea  of  the  college. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  since  the  founding  of 
our  colleges  times  have  changed.  The  original  thought  of 
our  fathers  was  to  provide  for  the  training  of  leaders  in 
society,  organizers,  conductors  of  great  educational,  moral, 
and  religious  enterprises.  To  do  this  they  founded  colleges 
for  young  men,  because  men  were  the  leaders.  But  to-day 
it  is  otherwise.  Women  share  with  men  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  leadership,  and  they  demand  the  same 
thoroughness  and  breadth  of  training  to  fit  them  for  their 
work  that  is  demanded  by  men  to  prepare  them  for   their 
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work.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity,  a  national 
peril,  for  the  vast  school  system  of  this  country,  with  its  ten 
million  pupils  and  its  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  expenditure,  to  pass  entirely,  or  even  largely,  into  the 
hands  of  half-educated  women.  Women  are  peculiarly 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  work  of  teaching,  especially  for 
the  training  of  little  children.  But  for  the  best  kind  of  work, 
even  in  primary  grades,  there  is  demanded  breadth  of  cul- 
ture. Every  teacher  in  a  grammar  or  high  school  should 
be,  if  possible,  a  graduate  of  a  college.  Few  of  those  now  in 
these  grades  have  had  anything  more  than  a  high-school 
course,  while  hundreds  have  not  had  that.  This  is  an  evil 
of  very  great  magnitude.  So  long  as  the  public  persist  in 
employing  so  large  a  proportion  of  women  teachers,  and  the 
colleges  shut  their  doors  upon  girls,  the  evil  must  continue. 
The  only  remedy  for  it  appears  to  be  in  opening  the  colleges 
to  girls. 

Should  it  be  said  that  Normal  Schools  are  provided  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  the  reply  is  that  Normal  Schools  are 
not  colleges  and  do  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  good  high-school  course,  aside  from  the  profes- 
sional training. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  there  are  colleges  for  women,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  all  the  first-rate  colleges  for  women 
in  America  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Even  if  there  were  enough  such  colleges  as  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  and  Smith  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  admit  women  to 
men's  colleges,  because  the  education  received  there  will  be 
of  a  different  and,  as  I  think,  of  a  little  more  robust  charac- 
ter than  that  received  in  colleges  for  women.  It  seems 
specially  desirable  that  women  who  are  to  be  teachers  of  our 
boys  as  well  as  our  girls  should  themselves  be  trained,  in 
part  at  least,  by  men. 

It  would  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  colleges. 

A  college  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  simply  a  means  to 
an  end.     The  American  colleges  have  ever  been  recognized 
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as  most  potent  factors  in  moulding  our  civilization.  The 
thousands  of  cultured  men  trained  in  them  have  wrought 
nobly  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

Why  should  not  they  increase  their  power  by  extending 
their  privileges  to  women  ?  None  of  them  are  working  to 
their  full  capacity.  The  oldest  of  them  with  its  more  than 
a  thousand  students  is  still  eagerly  asking  for  more.  It  has 
sometimes  been  hinted  that  there  is  an  unseemly  strife 
among  them  for  students. 

Some  changes  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  in  the 
teaching  force,  buildings,  methods  of  government,  etc.,  and 
there  would  be  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  but  only  such 
difficulties  as  have  already  been  successfully  overcome. 
There  are  always  objections  to  everything,  and  no  great 
movement  proceeds  unopposed.  Grant  did  not  march  un- 
hindered to  Richmond.  But  Grant  took  Richmond.  If  the 
colleges  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  women  it  can  be  done. 
Ways  will  be  suggested  and  means  provided. 

That  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  vast  addition  to  our 
forces  for  good  that  would  result  from  this  is  evident  to  any 
•careful  observer.  Our  Christian  civilization  is  on  trial,  it  is 
being  put  to  a  supreme  test.  The  purity  of  the  family,  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
truth  of  religion  are  openly  or  covertly  assailed  by  foes 
malignant,  desperate,  and  sleepless.  We  are  called  upon  to 
assimilate  into  our  national  life  a  most  heterogeneous  mass  of 
foreigners  and  freed-men,  and  are  required  to  elevate  them 
into  intelligent,  law-abiding,  self-governing  citizens.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  race  has  such  a  task  been  attempted. 
It  calls  for  the  utilization  of  every  available  force.  Shall  the 
colleges  in  this  country  which  have  already  done  so  much 
not  do  this  still  greater  service  of  sending  into  the  ranks  of 
efficient  workers,  along  with  the  thousands  of  well-trained 
men,  other  thousands  of  well-trained  women,  fitted  for  the 
jnost  efficient  co-working,  by  co-education  ? 

Providence^  R,  L  T.  J.  MORGAN. 
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It  is  less  than  a  century  since  Mary  Wolstoncraft  drew 
upon  herself  the  indignation  of  the  world  by  raising  her 
voice  against  the  then  popular  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of 
women.  Twenty  years  later  Hannah  More  timidly  asked 
whether  at  the  feast  of  knowledge  women  might  not  be 
allowed  to  pick  up  a  few  crumbs.  The  lords  of  creation 
poured  torrents  of  fierce  invective  and  abuse  upon  the  one^ 
and  gave  slight  heed  to  the  modest  request  of  the  other. 
The  cause  of  woman  has  made  great  progress  since  then. 
Rights  at  that  time  scornfully  denied  have  since  been 
granted,  and  to-day  no  one  asserts  that  woman  has  not  the 
capacity  for  the  highest  culture  or  the  right  to  receive  it 
All  the  a  priori  arguments  against  a  college  course  for  girls 
have  been  disproved  by  the  stubborn  fact  that  they  have 
successfully  accomplished  college  work  and  won  a  place  in 
scholarship  alongside  their  brothers.  In  the  face  of  deter- 
mined opposition,  women  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
learned  professions  and  have  done  good  work  there.  Their 
present  position  and  pursuits  demand  for  them  the  best 
education  our  schools  and  colleges  can  furnish,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  they  must  have  it.  Moreover,  the  best 
educational  facilities  are  afforded  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties exclusively  for  boys. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  question  is  being  asked,  Why 
not  open  our  colleges  to  women  ?  Why  not  educate  our  boys 
and  girls  together  ?  This  proposition  at  first  startled  a  good 
many  sedate  and  conservative  people,  but  is  fast  gaining 
advocates,  and  nothing  but  ignorance  and  prejudice  prevent 
its  general  acceptance.  The  equality  of  the  sexes  means 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  Separate  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  are  relics  of  the  monastic  age,  when  women  were 
rega  rded  as  inferiors,  and  quite  out  of  place  amid  the  intel- 
ligence and  progress  of  the  present  day.  It  is  time  to  take 
another  step  ahead  and  emancipate  woman  from  this  galling 
badge  of  inferiority. 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who  assert  that 
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bo3rs  and  girls  should  be  educated  apart  In  the  nature  of 
rthings  they  should  be  trained  up  together,  since  they  are  to 
live  together  as  men  and  women,  and  need  to  be  taught 
Ttheir  true  relationship.  They  are  together  in  the  family 
.and  mingle  in  society,  not  only  without  harm,  but  to  their 
mutual  advantage 

Why,  then,  should  they  be  separated  in  the  class-room  ? 
TTie  present  system  is  artificial,  contrary  to  nature,  and 
highly  pernicious.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
man  has  marred  the  plans  of  the  Almighty,  a  fact  which 
led  a  brilliant  French  writer  to  exclaim  :  **  In  the  hands  of 
man  everything  degenerates.  He  loves  deformity,  monsters  ; 
he  desires  that  nothing  should  be  as  nature  made  it,  not 
-even  himself."  Nothing  appears  to  us  more  unnatural  than 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education.  The  isolation 
keeps  from  each  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the 
best  culture — tends  to  make  girls  loud  and  unladylike,  and 
boys  rude  and  boisterous  savages.  Many  admit  that  the 
sexes  may  be  educated  together  without  harm.  I  shall  go 
further  and  assert  that  they  cannot  be  educated  apart  with- 
out serious  loss.  The  establishment  of  separate  schools  was 
a  declaration  of  war  with  nature,  and  the  continuation  of 
them  is  fighting  for  a  bad  cause. 

Character,  and  not  mere  learning,  is  the  recognized  goal 
of  culture.  And  this  demands  that  the  sexes  be  educated 
together  in  order  that  the  gentler  influences  of  the  one  and 
the  sterner  qualities  of  the  other  may  be  blended  into  true 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Education  apart  unduly  magni- 
fies the  distinction  of  sex.  Sydney  Smith  said  truly,  "  that 
as  long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt  and  trundle 
hoops  together  they  are  precisely  alike."  The  inequality 
begins  with  their  education.  Co-education  tends  to  bring 
the  sexes  together  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and 
thus  helps  to  fit  them  for  the  life-long  companionship.  It  is  de- 
sirable not  only  for  girls  but  for  boys  as  well — ^a  common  ne- 
cessity to  the  full  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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The  stock  arguments  against  co-education  have  one  by- 
one  disappeared  before  the  light  of  experience.  It  was  said 
that  girls  could  not  endure  the  nervous  strain  of  the  severe 
courses  laid  down  for  boys.  It  has  been  found  by  trial  that 
without  injury  to  health  girls  can  do  as  much  mental  work 
as  boys  and  do  it  as  well.  The  sphere  of  woman  has  so  en- 
larged  that  most  of  the  professions  are  now  open  to  her,  and 
therefore  she  needs  the  same  education  as  men  to  fit  her  for 
them.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  that  as  physical  vigor  is- 
maintained  by  the  same  food,  no  matter  what  use  is  made  of  it, 
so  the  mind  needs  the  same  nourishment  no  matter  what 
kind  of  problems  it  may  be  called  upon  to  solve.  It  is 
farther  evident  that  the  elective  system,  now  prevalent  in  our 
colleges,  affords  ample  scope  for  choice  of  studies  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  women. 

No  doubt,  the  strongest  objection  raised  by  parents  to 
co-education  is  on  moral  grounds.  There  is  a  vague  fear 
that  the  girls  are  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  meeting  boys 
in  the  class-room.  This  is  an  objection  that  must  be  an- 
swered by  experience.  With  the  aid  of  this  lamp  we  can 
come  to  a  decision  by  no  means  uncertain.  From  every 
source  where  it  has  been  tried  comes  the  testimony  that  co- 
education is  a  success.  Not  only  does  no  harm  come  from 
the  mingling  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class-room,  but  positive 
good  results.  Ann  Arbor,  Syracuse,  Oberlin,  and  hundreds 
of  secondary  schools  give  the  same  testimony.  When  the 
founding  of  Sage  College  was  under  consideration,  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  President  White  was  chairman,  investigated 
the  subject  fully.  They  visited  many  co-educational  instir- 
tutions,  and  corresponded  with  many  others.  In  his  report 
President  White  says:  "The  committee  in  its  visits  found  no 
opposing  statement  either  from  college  officers,  students  of 
either  sex,  or  citizens  of  university  towns,  and  all  their  ob- 
servations failed  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  any  loss 
of  the  distinctive  womanly  qualities  so  highly  prized. 
Nor  have  they  found  that  those  who  have  been  thus  educated 
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have  shown  any  lack  of  these  qualities  in  after  life."     Presi- 
dent  Fairchild   says   of  co-education  :    "  It   is   the  natural 
atmosphere  for  the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
manhood — ^magnanimity,  generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnest- 
ness.    We   have   found  it   the  surest  way  to  make  men  of 
boys  and  gentlemen  of  rowdies."     In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement  of  character  are 
not  endangered,  he  says :  *'  The  thing  is  not  conceivable.    It 
might  better  be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of 
female  character  can  be  developed  without  this  natural  stim- 
ulus.     If  you  would  transform  a  woman  into  an  Amazon 
or  a  virago,  take   her   apart   from   well-constituted  society 
and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  of  men  and  a  rough 
self-reliance." 

Jean  Paul  in  his  Levana  says:  '*  To  insure  modesty 
I  would  advise  the  educating  of  the  sexes  together.  But  I 
will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone,  and 
still  less  where  boys  are."  Personal  observation  has  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  co-education  is  better  for  mind 
and  morals  than  education  of  the  sexes  in  separate  schools. 
There  is  less  rowdyism  and  more  earnestness  among  boys, 
less  unladylike  conduct  and  fewer  escapades  among  girls  in 
mixed  than  in  separate  schools.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  danger  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  anywhere,  but 
nothing  is  gained  and  much  lost  by  their  separation  in  the 
class-room.  A  barrier  to  the  proper  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  a  challenge  to  break  it  down.  The  Quakers  tried 
the  experiment  of  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  same 
schools  and  preventing  them  from  associating  together. 
It  was  found  that  walls  could  not  keep  them  apart.  The 
prohibitory  law  was  then  repealed  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  can  be  regulated  but  not 
prevented,  as  every  parent  well  knows. 

It  has  been  objected  to  mixed  schools  and  colleges  that 
attachments  are  formed  that  afterwards  lead  to  engagement 
and  marriage.     This   is   true,   and   we   see  no  reason   for 
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lamenting  the  fact  Under  what  circumstances  would  un- 
worthy attachments  be  less  likely  to  occur?  The  boys 
and  girls  who  pursue  courses  of  study  in  our  colleges  possess 
•qualities  of  mind  and  morals  above  the  average  associates 
an  the  communities  where  they  dwell.  In  the  class-room, 
moreover,  boys  and  girls  appear  for  what  they  are. 
Every  weak  point  in  mind  or  morals  is  held  up  to  public 
gaze  and  censure.  No  sham  is  tolerated  in  the  democracy 
of  students.  A  brainless  dude,  who  might  be  attractive 
to  a  young  lady  at  an  evening  part>',  loses  his  charm 
for  her  when  his  inferiority  in  the  class-room  is  ex- 
posed. A  frivolous  girl  cannot  long  attract  an  ambitious 
and  scholarly  boy  who  meets  her  day  after  day  in  recita- 
tions and  sees  her  helplessness  there.  The  chances  of  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  a  life  com- 
panion are  nowhere  better  than  in  a  college  where  co-edu- 
cation prevails.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fewer  cases  of  scandal 
or  runaway  matches  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  mixed 
than  in  separate  schools,  and  far  less  in  proportion  than  in 
general  society.  Where  the  dormitory  system  prevails,  I 
would  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  building,  sit  at  the. 
same  table,  and  meet  in  social  gatherings,  on  proper  occa- 
sions— all,  of  course,  under  the  supervision  of  wise  teachers. 
This  seems  far  preferable  to  the  plan  of  separate  buildings 
or  distinct  schools  in  the  same  village  or  city.  By  this  plan 
sons  and  daughters  can  be  educated  together  and  are  a 
mutual  safeguard.  There  is  always  some  friend  or  chival- 
rous boy  at  hand  to  resent  any  insult  to  a  lady  pupil,  and 
girls  are  safer  under  such  conditions  than  in  schools  where 
they  are  shut  in  and  want  to  get  out,  and  where  boys  are 
shut  out  and  ever  planning  to  get  in. 

It  is  asked  whether  an  annex  such  as  that  at  Harvard 
would  not  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  We  answer, 
emphatically.  No.  If  the  girls  cannot  come  in  .at  the  front 
door,  on  equal  terms  with  their  brothers,  let  them  be  kept 
out  altogether.     If  it  is  right  for  them  to  enter  college  at  all 
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it  is  right  that  they  should  enjoy  all  its  privileges.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  women  can  be  lawfully  excluded  from 
schools  supported  by  general  taxation. 

Co-education  is  highly  desirable  on  grounds  of  econ- 
omy. There  are  in  the  United  States  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  main- 
tained at  a  large  annual  cost.  The  pupils  in  these  could 
receive  their  education  in  colleges  now  exclusively  for  men 
without  materially  increasing  the  expenses  of  instruction ; 
and  the  accession  of  pupils  would  be  a  help  in  many  ways. 
As  Baptists,  the  item  of  cost  is  no  minor  consideration. 
We  are  spreading  our  educational  work  out  too  much. 
Concentration  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  and  might  be 
put  in  practice  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  educational 
work.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  of  our  colleges  open  to 
boys  and  girls  alike,  and  thus  make  the  splendid  equip- 
ments of  our  older  and  stronger  universities  accessible  to  all. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  large  endowments,  accumulated 
libraries,  museums  of  art,  and  the  many  advantages  that 
money  can  purchase,  add  greatly  to  the  profit  of  a  college 
•course.  Our  denomination  suffers  in  comparison  with  oth- 
ers in  that,  while  we  have  many  excellent  colleges,  we  have 
none  fully  up  to  the  times  in  the  advantages  offered.  Vas- 
sar  College,  with  its  splendid  buildings,  magnificent  grounds, 
Physical  Laboratory,  and  museum,  is  the  germ  of  a  great 
university. 

Why  may  it  not  be  made   one,  and    its   doors  opened 
wide  to  students  of  both  sexes  ? 

A.  C.  Hill. 
Havana,  N,  Y. 
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V. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

THREE  OR  ONE  ? 

It  is  well  knovrn  to  Baptists  at  least  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  New 
York  two  Baptist  Theological  Seminaries.  One  is  located  in  the  pretty 
village  of  Hamilton  and  is  connected  with  Madison  University  of  the 
same  place;  the  other,  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  is 
located  in  the  growing  and  beautiful  city  of  Rochester.  The  former,  in 
connection  with  what  is  now  Madison  University,  dates  back  to  1820; 
as  a  distinct  organization,  however,  the  Seminary  originated  in  1834. 
Rochester  Seminary  was  founded  in  1850;  the  German  Department  was 
organized  in  1854.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the 
history  of  these  institutions,  nor  to  discuss  the  difficulties  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Rochester  Seminary.  Neither  is  it  its  purpose  to 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  institutions  of  learning.  Indeed,  the 
thought  we  have  in  mind  is  not  a  question  of  Rochester  or  Hamilton  in 
any  of  the  forms  in  which  that  question  has  at  various  times  been 
discussed.  We  have  no  narrow  view  regarding  the  work  of  either  of 
these  institutions.  They  have  both  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  work  of  our  denomination  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  both  of  these 
institutions  have  warm  and  enthusiastic  friends;  both  as  separate 
institutions  may  live  and  grow  in  the  future  helping  men  and  honoring 
God.  There  are,  however,  two  questions  which  ought  to  be  examined 
in  connection  with  the  theological  work  of  our  denomination  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  These  questions  are,  ( i )  Do  we  need  two  Theological 
Seminaries?  and,  (2)  If  we  have  but  one,  what  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  locate  it  ?  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  both  these  questions.  Now  and  then  a  voice  has  been 
heard  demanding  that  they  be  fearlessly  and  fully  debated.  At  first 
that  voice  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  its  own  echo  was  its  only 
response.  Now,  however,  responses  begin  to  come  from  prominent 
laymen,  experienced  educators,  and  leading  pastors. 
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First,  then,  do  we  need  two  Theological  Seminaries  in  this 
State?  We  are  quite  prepared  to  answer  that  question  with  a 
most  emphatic  No,  We  need  two  just  as  much  as  we  need 
twenty-two ;  no  more,  no  less.  One  could  perform  all  the  work 
which  both  are  now  doing  at  very  little  more  expense  than  it 
now  requires  to  manage  each  one.  Either  could  perform  all  the  work 
which  both  are  now  doing.  Substantially  the  same  number  of  professors 
in  either  institution  could  give  instruction  to  all  the  students  now  in  both 
institutions.  The  same  facilities  for  raising  money  for  ministerial 
education  in  connection  with  either  institution  would  secure  substantially 
as  much  money  as  both  sets  of  machinery  now  secure  for  both 
institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  more  absurd  than  our 
present  methods :  the  dividing  of  the  State,  assigning  a  certain  number 
of  churches  to  one  institution  and  a  certain  number  to  the  other,  and  then 
making  other  churches  the  common  property  of  both  institutions.  We 
have,  for  example,  an  associational  gathering  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Soon  a  representative  of  Rochester  appears ;  very  soon  after  a  represent- 
ative of  Hamilton  appears.  One  set  of  circulars  gives  a  minute  statement 
of  the  number  of  students  in  one  of  the  seminaries  with  an  account  of  its 
needs  and  with  heart- touching  appeals  for  help.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  another  set  of  circulars  from  the  other  institution,  setting  forth 
its  great  needs  and  uttering  its  heart- touching  appeals,  is  distributed. 
Both  circulars  are  either  neglected,  or  are  read  with  feelings  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  benevolent  spirit,  certainly  not 
conducive  to  its  development  in  harmony  with  the  endorsement  of  a 
sound  judgment.  And  yet  these  absurd  methods  are  unavoidable  so  long 
as  the  double-headed  folly  exists.  What  is  true  of  the  associational 
meetings  is  true  of  the  churches  which  are  the  common  property  of  both 
seminaries.  A  shower  of  circulars  comes  from  one  institution  and  a 
shower  of  circulars  from  the  other.  The  work  in  both  schools  is  substan- 
tially alike.  The  needs,  appeals,  and  achievements  of  both  are  largely 
similar.  Rochester  Seminary  has  special  claims  on  account  of  its  German 
work ;  this  work  is  peculiar  to  this  Seminary.  It  has  a  right  to  make  its 
appeal  for  that  department  irrespective  of  any  pre-arranged  plans  for  the 
division  of  churches  between  the  two  seminaries.  Many  of  our  largest 
givers  have  grown  utterly  weary  of  these  repeated  calls,  and  of  this  form 
of  necessary  rivalry  between  our  seminaries.  Many  of  our  best  men  and 
women  regard  the  present  condition  of  things  as  an  inheritance  of  the 
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folly  of  a  former  generation.  These  men  and  women  are  unwilling  to 
transmit  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  to  their  children.  They 
are  determined  at  least  to  utter  a  vigorous  and,  as  they  believe,  a 
justifiable  protest.  We  are  not  as  a  denomination  poor;  we  have  money 
enough  for  all  legitimate  forms  of  expenditure  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
We  have  gp'own  with  gpratifying  rapidity  in  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York.  But  no  denomination  can  ever  be  large  enough  or  rich  enough 
to  throw  away  the  Lord's  money  for  that  which  does  not  bring  a  return 
corresponding  to  the  contributions  made.  As  a  people  we  have  a  gttdX 
evangelistic  work  to  do  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  and  through, 
out  our  vast  republic ;  as  a  people  we  have  done,  are  now  doing,  and 
must  continue  to  do  a  gp-eat  deal  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
Our  lines  have  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  we  have  made 
ourselves  felt  for  God  in  Burma,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  throughout 
the  world.  The  demands  are  now  greater  than  ever  before  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Have  we  a  right  to  squander  the  Lord's  money  ?  What 
right  have  we  by  an  injudicious  use  of  funds  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
benevolence  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  wisest  men  and  women  ?  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  look  this  question  squarely  in  the  face ; 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  must  reach  a  decision  ;  and  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  if  we  decide  against  the  continuance  of  this  denom- 
inational folly  we  shall  command  the  conviction  and  secure  the  approval 
of  the  largest  givers,  the  ablest  thinkers,  and  the  most  consecrated 
workers  in  our  churches  throughout  the  State  and  throughout  the  land. 
We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  objections  that  may  be  made  against  the 
union  of  these  two  institutions.  We  believe  that  we  appreciate  these 
difficulties  more  thoroughly  than  do  many  of  those  who  so  glibly  name 
them.  But  we  do  not  think  that  these  objections  are  insurmountable. 
We  do  believe  that  honest,  intelligent,  and  consecrated  men  can  speedily 
remove  these  objections  or  at  least  so  adjust  them  as  to  bring  about 
renewed  enthusiasm  in  our  educational  work.  We  do  not  here  speak 
of  our  two  literary  institutions  in  this  State,  Madison  University  and  the 
University  of  Rochester.  We  confine  our  remarks  to  the  Theological 
Seminaries.  The  existence  of  two  literary  institutions  in  this  State  is 
also  a  fair  subject  for  future  discussion,  but  for  the  moment  we  will  not 
take  up  that  part  of  the  subject. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  simply  of  the  two  Theological  Seminaries 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  limiting  our 
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remarks  to  this  State.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  good  reason  for  in- 
cluding Crozer  Seminary  in  the  same  line  of  argument.  This  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  situated  in  the  borough  of  Upland,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  origin  of  the  SeminaVy  goes 
back  to  an  effort  which  was  made  at  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
to  promote  Theological  education.  In  1866,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Crozer,  who  had  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Lewisburg,  and  who  had  also  established  a  school  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Crozer  Seminary,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Seminary  at  Upland  which  bears 
the  family  name.  The  board  of  trustees  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1867,  and  soon  the  property  with  its  endowments  were  made 
over  to  this  board.  This  school  of  learning  is  distant  about  two  hours 
by  rail  from  the  City  of  New  York.  Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned 
for  the  attendance  of  students  at  Upland  can  be  assigned  with  additional 
force  for  their  attendance  at  the  Theological  school  situated  in  New 
York.  Whatever  arguments  have  hitherto  been  used  for  the  union  of 
Rochester  and  Hamilton,  on  the  gp'ound  of  decreasing  expense  and 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  could  be  adduced  for  the  union  of 
Crozer  Seminary  with  Hamilton  and  Rochester  to  form  one  gpreat  insti- 
tution. All  the  endowments  and  all  the  other  forms  of  property  could 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  this  united  seminary.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  wisest  friends  of  Crozer  Seminary  would  concur 
with  us  in  the  view  which  we  have  just  expressed. 

The  second  question  which  comes  under  review,  is  the  location  of 
this  united  institution  of  learning.  If  a  union  can  be  formed,  we  shall  say 
fiankly  at  the  outset  that  we  believe  New  York  is  the  place  for  such  an 
institution.  The  tendency  of  professional  schools  is  toward  great 
centres  of  population.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  New  York  is  becom- 
ing, for  this  section  of  the  country,  the  great  centre  for  medical,  for  law, 
and  for  technical  and  professional  schools  of  all  classes.  The  drift  of 
conviction  and  action  is  now  unmistakably  in  this  direction.  This 
statement  finds  ample  illustration  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  in  such  seminaries  as  Andover,  Princeton,  Hartford  and  other 
schools  located  in  villages  and  smaller  towns.  The  statement  finds 
ampler  testimony  in  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  Union  Theo- 
kigical  Seminary  and  in  the  General  Episcopal  Seminary  in  this  city. 
It  is  objected  sometimes  that  students  in  large  cities  are  exposed  to 
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temptations  which  would  be  unknown  in  villages  and  small  towns.  As 
applied  to  a  company  of  theological  students,  such  a  statement  as  this 
ought  not  to  be  made.  We  doubt,  after  all,  whether  temptations  are  not 
as  great  in  other  places  as  in  New  York.  We  believe  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  young  men  bom  in  villages  and  in  country  places,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  yield  to  temptations  than  in  the  great 
cities.  Men  who  reach  that  period  in  life  when  they  enter  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  ought  to  have  their  characters  established ;  they  ought  to 
be  ripe  in  their  judgment  and  consecrated  in  their  purpose. 

The  advantages  must  be  patent  to  even  the  most  careless  thinker. 
To  live  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  in  itself  an  education  of  no  small 
value.  In  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn  preachers  who  are  known  through- 
out the  world  may  be  heard  every  Sunday.  Here  opportunities  are 
afforded  students  for  doing  missionary  work  such  as  could  not  possibly 
be  found  in  a  small  village  or  town.  Here,  in  this  missionary  work, 
students  may  find  fields  of  labor,  and  thus  they  could  assist  themselves 
while  pursuing  their  course.  They  could  thus  make  a  return  in  labor 
for  all  the  money  which  might  be  furnished  them  for  their  support.  Of 
course,  the  expense  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  would  be  very  great 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  also  freely  admitted  that  the  professors 
would  require  larger  salaries  than  in  smaller  towns.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  students  could  obtain  table  board  here  at  as  low  rates,  or 
nearly  as  low  rates,  as  they  could,  either  in  the  village  of  Hamilton,  or 
in  the  city  of  Rochester.  This  statement  is  deliberately  made ;  we  are 
prepared  to  justify  it  by  reference  to  actual  figures.  Here  opportunities 
are  furnished  in  the  way  of  libraries,  picture  galleries,  lectures  and  scores 
of  other  things  helpful  for  the  culture  both  of  the  intellect  and  heart 
which  codld  not  be  found  in  villages  or  smaller  cities.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Seminary  here  would  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  our  young 
men,  and  its  endowment  and  its  subsequent  support  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  students 
would  furnish  helpers  to  a  score  of  pastors  in  missions  and  in  other 
forms  of  Christian  work.  The  presence  of  such  a  theological  school 
would  obviate  the  supposed  necessity  of  starting  ''the  theological 
kindergartens"  whose  brief  existence  we  are  now  and  then  called  upon  to 
chronicle.  They  are  an  evil,  and  that  continually.  It  is  too  easy  now 
to  secure  ordination.  To  lower  the  standard  of  theological  training  is 
to  inflict  irreparable  wrong  upon  our  ministry.      The  course  of  study 
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ought  to  be  lengthened  a  year  rather  than  shortened  an  hour.  One  might 
speak  even  more  plainly  at  this  point ;  but  our  meaning  must  be  clear 
to  our  readers. 

We  have  not  stated  at  length  the  objections  to  the  union  suggested 
or  to  the  location  named ;  neither  have  we  fully  specified  the  advantages 
of  having  a  great  seminary  in  this  city.  It  is  expected  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date  fuller  statements  may  be  made.  An  opportunity  may  soon 
be  given  in  one  of  two  or  three  possible  ways  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  whole  subject  here  roughly  outlined. 

THE  WORKINGMAN'S  GRIEVANCE. 

Has  the  workingman  a  grievance  ?  Can  it  be  intelligibly  stated  ?  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  it  ?  These  are  questions  whose  importance  has  been 
emphasized  by  many  stirring  events  during  the  past  year.  They  find 
diverse  answers,  as  might  be  expected.  There  are  those  who  deny  that 
the  workingman  has  a  real  grievance.  They  tell  us  that  his  sufferings, 
so  far  as  they  are  real  and  not  imaginary,  are  the  result  in  part  of  his 
own  improvidence  and  evil  habits,  and  in  part  to  the  operation  of  laws 
as  inexorable  as  gravitation.  If  this  view  is  correct  the  workingman's 
condition  may  be  remedied  only  by  himself.  He  has  dnly  to  be  more 
sober,  more  industrious,  more  frugal,  more  honest,  more  persevering — 
in  short,  he  has  only  to  be  a  better  man  to  better  his  circumstances. 
Without  denying  the  large  element  of  truth  in  this  view  of  the  case — 
indeed,  while  strenuously  affirming  it — it  is  possible  to  question  whether 
this  is  a  full  explanation  of  observed  social  phenomena.  No  doubt  all 
of  us  would  be  much  better  off,  in  a  worldly  sense,  if  we  cultivated  our 
virtues  more  and  our  vices  less.  No  doubt  much  of  the  poverty  and 
suffering  about  us  is  the  result  of  wilful  sin.  No  doubt  a  new  heart  is 
needed  by  the  workingman  more  than  new  laws.  The  revolution  that 
is  to  regenerate  society  must  first  of  all  be  a  revolution  within  the  heart 
of  each  member  of  society.  But  it  may  also  be  that  laws  should  be 
changed,  that  the  constitution  of  society  ought  to  be  recast,  that  the  poor 
man  does  not  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  that  the 
American  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  has  yet  to  be 
fully  and  consistently  carried  out.  We  do  not  now  say  that  these  things 
are  so ;  we  say  they  may  be  so.  We  are  not  precluded  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question  by  the  undoubted  evils  that  may  be  traced  to  men's 
own  viciousness.    Even  vicious  men  have  a  right  to  live  under  just  laws. 
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The  workingmen — using  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  denoting 
those  who  labor  with  their  hands  for  wages — think  that  they  have  a 
grievance.  The  prevalence  of  strikes  during  the  early  months  of  1886 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  workingmen  generally  believed  that  they  were 
not  receiving  their  due  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  their  labor.  As 
labor  produces  all  wealth,  those  who  labor  are  entitled  to  an  equitable 
share  of  the  wealth  they  produce.  What  that  share  should  be  it  is  not 
easy  to  formulate  in  general  terms.  When,  however,  workingmen  see 
their  employers  accumulating  large  fortunes  and  spending  in  one  day's 
indulgence  more  than  any  of  them  can  earn  in  a  whole  year's  labor,  is 
it  wonderful  if  they  ask  themselves  whether  the  division  is  a  fair  one  ? 
Should  we  be  surprised  if  they  contend  that  capital  gets  more  than  its 
equitable  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  ?  Their  inference  may  be 
illogical,  the  capitalist's  case  may  be  impregnable,  but  if  so  the  fact 
ought  to  be  demonstrated  to  them.  Mere  denunciation  of  their  ideas 
will  only  tend  to  convince  them  that  they  are  right.  It  will  increase  al- 
ready existing  irritation,  and  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
which  it  is  advisable  to  close  up  if  possible. 

The  workingman  understands  that  he  has  power  to  enforce  his 
ideas.  He  has  already  made  himself  felt  as  a  political  force.  The  votes 
cast  for  Henry  George  in  the  mayoralty  contest  in  New  York  last  fall 
showed  workingmen  what  they  might  accomplish  if  they  would  only 
stand  together.  They  are  the  majority  of  the  voters.  If  they  were 
resolved  on  a  revolution  they  could  accomplish  one  to-morrow.  The 
French  Revolution  taught  men  that  the  rich  and  titled  part  of  society 
hold  their  wealth  and  honors  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  workingmen, 
and  that  the  latter  may  at  any  time,  if  they  choose,  slay  and  plunder  those 
who  oppose  their  will.  The  American  workingman  is  conservative ; 
it  is  only  the  foreigner,  who  has  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good 
and  conferred  on  us  the  doubtful  honor  of  sheltering  him,  that  shrieks 
of  dynamite  and  confiscation.  The  American  workingman  is  honest. 
He  wishes  neither  to  steal  another  man's  property  nor  to  repudiate  his 
own  justly  incurred  obligations.  If  his  real  grievances  are  redressed  he 
will  never  revolt  against  the  powers  that  be  for  the  sake  of  imaginary 
wrongs.  If  redress  is  refused  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what  he  may  be 
tempted  to  do  under  the  lead  of  his  foreign  inciters. 

A  calm  survey  of  the  workingman's  complaints  will  lead  a  candid 
man  to  admit  that  he  has  some  real  gp-ievances.     In  the  first  place  he 
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ku  a  right  to  complain  of  the  administration  of  justice.     He  says  no 
more  than  the  truth  when  he  affirms  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor.     If  he  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  he  is  promptly 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.     The  abstract  justice  of  this  may 
be  unquestionable,  but  he  sees  the  rich  man  who  forges,  or  "  embezzles  " 
a  million,  get  off  scot  free.  If  he  in  a  drunken  brawl  kills  a  companion, 
he  knows  he  cannot  escape  the  gallows.     The  rich  man  under  similar 
circumstances  secures  the  aid  of  able  counsel,  packs  juries,  and  gets  off 
with  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  is  acquitted  altogether  on  the  ground 
of  emotional  insanity."    If  the  rich  man  is  wronged  in  a  business 
transaction  he  can  sue  and  recover  damages.     The  poor  man  is  es- 
topped from  this  remedy  by  the  impossibility  of  feeing  counsel  and  by 
the  ruinous  costs  caused  by  the  law's  delays.     This  partiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  brings  the  law  into  contempt,   and  causes  the 
courts  to  be  regarded  as  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  not  without 
reason. 

The  workingman  has  a  just  complaint  against  the  favoritism  shown 
to  the  rich  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that 
it  transpired  that  certain  wealthy  men  of  New  York,  by  connivance  of 
the  Assessors,  pay  taxes  only  on  a  small  portion  of  their  personal  pro- 
perty. It  is  notorious  that  many  rich  men  make  a  practice  of 
"swearing  off"  their  taxes — that  is,  they  deliberately  make  oath  that 
when  their  debts  are  deducted  they  have  no  personal  property  to  be 
taxed.  Millionaires  have  been  known  to  do  this  year  after  year.  But 
the  poor  man's  tax  is  so  assessed  that  he  cannot  escape  payment.  In 
the  form  of  rent,  and  in  the  increased  price  he  pays  for  his  food  and 
clothing,  he  contributes  from  his  scanty  income  his  proportion  of  the 
public  expense.  This  he  would  be  willing  to  do.  The  American 
workingman  has  never  refused  his  money  or  his  blood  to  his  country 
when  they  have  been  needed.  But  it  is  surely  unjust  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  his  own  tax  for  maintaining  law  and  order  and  that 
of  his  rich  neighbor  also.  The  rich  evade  their  own  burdens  only  to 
throw  them  on  those  who  are  less  able  to  bear  them.  The  meanness 
of  the  thing  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  known  to  all. 

The  workingman  has  just  gpround  for  complaint  against  those  com- 
binations of  capital,  wielded  by  one  man  or  by  a  few  men,  that  are 
used  for  the  oppression  of  society  and  of  the  poor  in  particular.  Large 
combinations  of  capital  are  a  necessity.     Many  enterprises  are  too  large 
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to  be  undertaken  by  one  man  however  rich,  or  by  a  few  rich  men.  And 
these  aggregations  of  capital  have  done  and  are  doing  a  beneficent 
work.  But  for  the  corporations  that  are  freely  denounced  by  frothy 
orators  of  the  workingmen,  our  country  would  never  have  developed  so 
magrnificently  its  vast  resources.  But  capital  is  power,  and  power  may 
be  abused.  It  is  abused  when  is  is  used  to  form  oppressive  monopolies, 
which  control  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  compel  producers  to  sell  at  the 
price  fixed  by  a  ring,  create  artificial  scarcity  at  their  own  will,  and  fix 
the  selling  price  at  any  amount  that  they  think  can  be  wrung  from  the 
needs  of  men.  Highway  robbery  was  a  respectable  business  beside  trans- 
actions of  this  kmd.  It  were  better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  that 
he  should  acquire  wealth  by  such  means. 

We  believe  these  to  be  the  most  serious  gprievances  of  which  the 
workingman  can  rightfully  complain.  But  for  these  no  remedy  in  the 
way  of  new  laws  is  necessary.  A  revolution  would  make  things  no 
better.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  new  legislation  as  new  and 
more  faithful  administration.  And  we  suspect  that  just  here  is  the 
point  where  the  gpreat  reforms  of  the  future  will  come.  The  one  aim  of 
reformers  in  the  past  has  been  to  establish  institutions  that  would  secure 
men  their  rights,  to  build  constitutions  that  should  preserve  freedom 
and  make  tyranny  impossible.  The  work  of  constitution-making  is 
measurably  completed.  What  is  now  wanted  is  ability  to  work  the 
machinery  that  has  been  invented.  It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed 
that  good  institutions  would  work  well  of  themselves.  The  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  make  the  worst,  not  the  best,  of  every  existing  thing 
has  been  overlooked.  Free  institutions  will  not  ensure  freedom.  Rome 
had  the  worst  of  military  despotisms  under  all  the  forms  of  the  republic 
An  Athenian  oligarchy  administered  a  democracy  so  as  to  hold  the 
reins  of  power  for  centuries.  The  best  institutions  demand  the  most 
faithful  administration.  It  is  unquestionable  that  if  workingmen  re- 
cognized the  importance  of  faithfully  enforcing  the  laws  and  constitution 
we  now  have,  and  devoted  themselves  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
election  of  able  and  honest  administrators,  their  condition  would  be 
immediately  and  wonderfully  improved.  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  will  not  perish  from  the  earth  if  the  same 
patrotism  is  displayed  in  its  administration  that  was  shown  in  the  days 
of  '76  and  during  the  war  for  the  Union. 
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VI. 

HOMILETIC    DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MINISTER'S  "OUTSIDE"  STUDIES. 

Continuous  and  earnest  study  is  a  prime  necessity  to  the  minister  of 
the  I9tli  century.  It  may  have  been  possible,  in  times  past,  for  the 
minister  to  get  along  without  constantly  adding  to  his  resources,  but  he 
-can  no  longer  do  so,  and  be  a  successful  preacher  and  pastor.  To  do  the 
work  that  may  rightfully  be  demanded  of  him,  and  protect  himself 
from  falling  afoul  of  that  dreaded  "  dead  line,"  beyond  which  so  many 
bSi  to  pass,  the  minister  must  give  himself,  as  Robertson  says,  to  ''  daily, 
nightly,  and  everlasting  study."  There  is  nothing  that  may  for  any 
length  of  time  be  substituted  for  study.  Old  thoughts  like  old  sermons 
soon  fail  to  satisfy.  Without  freshness  and  robustness  in  the  pulpit  the 
most  faithful  pastoral  work  avails  for  only  a  short  while.  If  a  minister 
wishes  to  retain  his  hold  on  his  people,  and  secure  for  himself  an  old 
age  which  will  not  be  soured  by  disappointment,  he  must  keep  his  men- 
tal forces  in  continuous  exercise,  and  ever  march  among  the  men  of 
thought. 

Much  of  every  true  minister's  study  will  of  course  be  given  to  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  has  specially  to  do.  The  Bible  will  be  his  daily 
text-book.  He  will  follow  the  lines  of  thought  mapped  out  for  him  in 
the  college  and  seminary.  A  good  deal  of  his  time,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  texts  or 
themes  which,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  brings  before  his  people.  Every 
minister  has  a  round  of  what  may  be  called  routine  studies  which  belong 
to  his  work,  aAd  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  as  his  meals. 

But,  while  the  minister  gfives  himself  to  the  study  of  subjects  bearing 
directly  on  his  ordinary  work,  he  will  also,  if  he  be  wise,  take  time  to 
interest  and  acquaint  himself  with  matters  which  lie  somewhat  outside 
of  these  lines.     The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  obvious. 

For,  first,  outside  study  secures  the  minister  against  the  narrowness 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  mere  professional  work.  It  is  impos- 
isible  for  the  mind  to  run  long  in  the  same  groove  without  being  shorn 
of  some  of  its  power.  No  man  can  be  a  broad-minded  man  who  does 
not  take  wide  excursions  over  the  field  of  general  thought.  The  minis- 
ter who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  making  of  sermons  finds  himself, 
after  awhile,  out  of  sympathy  with  much  in  which  his  people  are  pro- 
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foundly  interested,  and  his  messages  become  tame  and  trite.  This 
is  in  large  part  the  reason  why  the  preaching  of  aged  ministers  is  at 
such  a  discount,  oftentimes.  Long  attention  to  a  narrow  range  of 
thought  has  registered  itself  in  a  sort  of  mental  rigidity,  which  commu- 
nicates itself  to  all  they  say.  To  keep  the  mind  quick  and  the  heart  in 
sympathy  with  men,  then,  some  outside  study  seems  imperative. 

Then,  too,  outside  study  is  necessar>'  if  a  minister  would  maintain 
anything  like  leadership  among  his  people,  and  before  the  world.  It  is- 
very  important  that  the  pastor  should  know  how  to  direct  and  influence 
the  thought  of  his  congregation.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  give  him  their  full  confidence.  The  general  com- 
munity will  be  inclined  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  man  who  shows  that 
he  knows  thoroughly  some  things  besides  those  which  are  theT  staple 
topics  of  preaching.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  men  in 
the  ministry  behind  whom  other  men  are  glad  to  range  themselves  arc 
those  who  have  broadened  and  strengthened  themselves  in  this  way. 

Besides,  outside  study  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  preaching. 
Eveq/  minister  feels  the  need,  nowadays,  of  illustrative  matter  to  kindle 
popular  interest  in,  and  throw  light  on,  the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel. 
Hence  the  demand  for  books  like  those  of  Mr.  Foster  and  others.  But 
how  much  better  are  the  illustrations  which  an  earnest  student  may 
find  for  himself,  than  those  stale  and  over-worn  stories  which  the  aver- 
age congregation  is  compelled  so  often  to  endure.  The  freshest  preach- 
ers are  always  the  men  who  bring  into  their  sermons  the  results  of  a 
wide  range  of  reading.  The  student  of  history  or  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  has  an  immense  advantage  over  others  in  this  regard. 

If,  now,  it  be  asked  what  outside  studies  are  most  desirable  and 
necessary,  we  reply,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  largely  by  apti- 
tude and  taste.  Robertson,  as  is  well  known,  ^gave  much  of  his  time  to 
chemistry  and  the  best  poetry.  Charles  Kingsley  devoted  his  spare 
moments  to  botany  and  history.  Thomas  Chalmers  bent  the  energies 
of  his  great  mind  to  social  questions  and  mathematics.  William  R. 
Williams  cultivated  general  literature.  Mr.  Spurgeon  saturates  himself 
continually  with  the  best  products  of  the  Puritan  mind  and  age.  So, 
each  man  must  choose  for  himself,  according  to  his  aptitudes  or  incli- 
nations.    Following  these  he  is  not  likely  to  go  wrong. 

Just  now  social  questions  should  receive  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  ministry.  These  questions  are  agitating  the  popular 
mind.  Men  are  everywhere  discussing  the  relations  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. The  doctrines  and  promises  of  Socialism  are  heard  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  If  there  is  any  body  of  men  who  ought  to  know  what 
there  is  of  good  and  ill  in  the  utterances  ot  Henry  George  and  others, 
and  who  should  be  able  to  give  no  uncertain  decision  respecting  them, 
it  is  the  body  made  up  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  lead  the  people 
into  the  truth.     If  ministers  dodge  these  questions,  they  ought  not  to* 
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complain  because  great  masses  of  society  feel  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  them,  and  so  refuse  their  ministrations. 

Scientific  studies  should  also  occupy  no  little  of  a  minister's  time. 
The  attitude  of  many  scientists  is  still  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  the 
teacher  of  truth  needs  to  know  enough,  at  least,  of  the  latest  results  of 
scientific  investigations,  to  be  able  to  put  those  who  read  these  on  their 
guard.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  demon  of  skepticism  will  disappear 
under  our  empty  anathemas.  We  must  show  men,  clearly,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  their  cherishing  it.  But  we  can  do  this  only  by  earnest 
study. 

General  literature,  and  especially  history  and  poetry,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  minister.  A  good  novel  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Every  one  knows  that  the  story  of  the  past  is  of 
supreme  value  in  illustrating  the  present.  Few  can  have  helped  notic- 
ing how  selections  from  the  best  poets  quicken  the  lagging  attention, 
and  stir  the  hearts  of  a  congregation.  How  often  has  it  happened  that 
a  picture,  drawn  from  some  work  of  fiction  which  everybody  has  been 
reading,  has  lifted  a  sermon  out  of  the  commonplace  and  made  it  a 
thing  of  power. 

We  venture,  therefore,  to  urge  upon  the  ministry  the  prosecution  of 
outside  studies.  We  must  not  be  understood  in  this,  of  course,  as  advo- 
cating them  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  which  ought  to  have  the  first  place 
in  the  minister's  time  and  thought.  The  Word  of  God  is  pre-eminently 
the  minister's  text-book,  and  he  should  allow  nothing  to  divert  him  from 
its  daily  and  constant  study.  Nevertheless,  while  a  man  makes  his 
Bible  the  main  object  of  his  study,  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  with  this 
as  a  centre,  widen  his  range  so  as  to  take  in  as  much  as  possible  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  In  this  way  he  will  understand  his  Bible  better,  keep 
himself  in  vital  sympathy  with  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  secure  his 
future,  and  do  a  work  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 

A.  J.  Rowland. 
Baltimore^  Md.  


THE  CHURCH  MEMBER  WHO  EMBEZZLES. 

John  12:6.     **  He  was  a  thief  J*^ 

And  yet  he  was  a  church  member.  More  than  that ;  for  three  years 
he  had  been  under  the  direct  instruction  of  the  very  Son  of  God  him- 
self. More  than  that ;  special  responsibility  was  his,  for  in  his  own  per- 
son he  constituted  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  apostolic  church.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  a  thief,  and  carried  the  purse,  and  embezzled  (for  that  is 
what  the  word  means)  what  was  put  therein.  Now,  if  we  had  not  gone 
on  improving  since  that  day,  every  twelfth  man  in  Christ's  kingdom 
ought  to  be  a  Judas.     In  every  congregation  of  five  hundred  disciples 
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there  ought  to  be  forty  thieves  and  suicides ;  but  if  you  or  1  saw  a- 
church  like  that  to-day,  where  there  were  only  eleven  good  men  for 
every  known  bad  one,  we  should  think  it  was  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption, and  would  be  trying  to  plan  a  funeral  sermon  bad  enough  to- 
be  preached  over  it. 

But  we  have  gone  on  improving.  We  have  improved  to  that  ex- 
tent, that  now,  if  one  professing  Christian  out  of  a  whole  city  full  be<- 
comes  a  defaulter,  it  is  a  fact  so  remarkable,  that  in  every  journal 
throughout  the  country  it  appears  in  great  head-lines  that  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  church.  Always  a  ''  prominent  member." 
Perhaps  his  name  has  never  been  on  the  books,  except  as  a  seat  holder 
who  has  been  cheating  the  brethren  for  ten  years  by  not  paying  his  pew 
rent ;  but  when  a  man  proves  himself  a  scamp,  if  there  is  a  church  in 
town  in  which  he  has  ever  nodded  over  a  sermon,  it  is  wonderful,  how, 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  reporter,  he  becomes  instantly,  a  '^  promi- 
nent member;"  and  the  telegraph  clicks  the  lie  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  men  read  the  report — men  whose  every  other  word  perhaps 
is  an  oath,  men  who  owe  for  the  hat  that  covers  them,  and  the  shoes  in 
which  they  walk — and  they  shake  their  heads  virtuously,  and  say,  ''  I 
told  you  so  !  Church  member,  aha  !" 

But  here  was  a  genuine  case.  Here  was  an  apostle ;  he  had  preached 
in  the  name  of  God,  he  had  wrought  miracles,  he  had  knelt  in  Gethse- 
mane  where  Jesus  was  wont  to  retire  with  his  disciples,  and  there  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  overhanging  olive  trees,  his  voice  had  mingled 
with  the  Savior's  in  prayer.  But  all  this  time  he  was  leading  a  double 
life.  He  was  a  thief,  and  kept  the  bag,  and  filched  what  was  put  therein. 
And  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  exaggerated  and  sensational 
reports,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Judas  is  a  type  of  a  certain  class  who 
have  been  found  in  the  church  from  that  day  to  this,  and  probably  will 
be  found  there  until  the  final  sifting  time  when  the  wheat  shall  be  gath- 
ered into  the  barn,  and  the  tares  shall  be  bound  into  bundles  to  be 
burned. 

But  why  is  it  that  there  have  been  recently  so  many  defaulters, 
among  those  who  were  connected  with  Christian  congregations  ?  Well, 
one  reason  is  that  most  of  the  positions  of  trust  in  this  country  are  nat- 
urally in  the  hands  of  church-going  men  ;  not  always  church  members, 
but  usually  church  attendants.  So  that  when  it  is  reported  that  such 
an  one  had  the  handling  of  great  financial  interests  and  proved  false,  and 
that  he  was  a  member  of  such  a  Christian  congregation,  it  is  simply 
saying  that  the  members  of  our  Christian  congregations  are  the  trusted 
men  in  our  communities,  and  that  occasionally  one  of  them,  as  in  every 
harvest,  rots  on  the  tree.  And  we  can  see  how  this  should  naturally  be 
the  case.  A  merchant  or  a  bank  director  knows  of  a  vacancy  where  the 
incumbent  is  to  be  intrusted  with  a  large  amount  of  money.  For  what 
kind  of  a  young  man   does  he  look  to  fill  that  place  ?    The  one  who 
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spends  his  Sundays  in  a  beer  garden  and  his  evenings  in  carousals  ? 
No !  that  is  all  he  wants  to  know  of  him.  He  selects  the  young  man  of 
steady  habits,  who  keeps  the  Sabbath,  who  has  his  church  home,  who 
is  living  a  quiet,  domestic  life,  and  choosing  his  associates  from  among 
church-going  people. 

Thus  £pradually,  by  a  natural  sifting  process,  these  positions  of  trust 
come  to  be  held  by  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
oor  Christian  congregations,  because  as  a  class  they  represent  the  most 
trustworthy  portion  of  society.  So  that  when  one  does  prove  false  it 
follows  in  the  set  phrase  of  the  reportorial  dispatches,  ''  He  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  church."  **  Aha  !"  says  the  caviler.  **Um !  Promi- 
nent member  of  the  churchl  Worse  than  other  people  I"  Well,  if  you  want 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  inference  from  such  a  premise,  suppose 
we  alter  the  statement,  and  let  the  dispatch  read  as  it  could  every  time  ; 
**One  of  the  most  trusted  men  of  the  community."  Where  is  the  critic 
so  foolish  as  to  say,  ''  Aha  !  One  of  the  most  trusted  men  of  the  com- 
munity, embezzler.  Therefore  the  most  trusted  men  of  the  community 
are  worse  than  other  people."  Why  is  it  we  never  read,  "This  default- 
er was  an  old  jail  bird  ?"  Because  the  old  jail  birds  are  worse  than  other 
people,  and  society  only  trusts  its  best  men. 

But  further,  we  must  remember  that  we  hear  of  the  one  dishonest 
man  who  becomes  a  defaulter,  but  of  the  ten  thousand  honest  men  who 
never  become  defaulters,  we  hear  nothing  at  all.  The  newspaper  of 
to-day  is  not  a  photograph  of  the  world,  it  is  a  photograph  chiefly  of 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  If  you  are  a  good  citizen,  living  in  private 
life,  and  if  you  pay  your  debts  and  do  not  run  away  with  somebody 
else's  wife,  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  your  name  will 
ever  get  into  the  newspaper,  or  that  you  will  be  made  the  common  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  tea  table.  But  get  down  and  roll  in  the  gutter  un- 
til the  very  semblance  of  manhood  is  hidden  under  the  thick  coating  of 
filth,  and  the  next  morning  you  will  be  cut  into  slices  and  served  up 
like  a  delicious  morsel,  at  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  whole  country. 
Why,  one  would  think  from  reading  our  morning  journals,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  wide  land  as  family  purity,  or  commercial 
honesty,  and  that  the  best  men  in  our  communities — that  is,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Christian  congregations — spent  all  their  spare  time  in  robbing 
banks,  and  wrecking  life  insurance  companies.  And  why  ?  Because 
you  Christian  man,  and  others,  will  patronize  those  journals  which 
serve  up  these  scandals  with  the  most  salacious  dressing  and  will  not 
sustain  a  strictly  clean  daily  paper,  until  it  has  come  to  be  a  proverb 
among  journalists  that  newspapers  are  like  children — the  good  die  young. 
I  know  some  of  the  editors  of  our  daily  journals,  and  I  know  that  they 
want  to  issue  cleaner  papers  than  they  do ;  and  you  won't  let  them,  for 
they  must  come  into  competition  with  other  sheets  which  pander  to 
that  which  is  low,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  you  will  buy  the  filthy  sheet. 
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So  that  it  is  because  of  you,  because  you  do  not  set  your  face  as  a  flint 
against  these  things,  that  five  lines  are  devoted  to  a  report  of  a  philan- 
thropic meeting  in  New  York  City  attended  by  thousands  of  people, 
who  raised  $60,000  for  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  a  column  and  a 
half  to  the  last  scandal  or  defaulting  treasurer,  until  to  the  minds  of  the 
undiscriminating  mass  it  seems  that  there  is  no  truth  left  But  suppose 
that  to-day  this  world  was  scoured  for  all  its  deeds  of  kindness,  and 
these  were  to  be  reported  to-morrow,  how  large  a  sheet  do  you  think 
we  should  need  to  contain  the  record  ?  Why  we  should  have  to  have  a 
momihg  paper  as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Ohio.  Think  of  it  With 
the  millions  of  professed  Christians  throughout  our  land,  multitudes  of 
them  on  small  salaries,  handling  thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  is  it 
not  surprising,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  remembering  that 
Canada  is  no  near,  that  there  are  so  few  lapses  as  there  are  ? 

But  while  all  these  thirgs  are  true,  there  are,  after  all,  more  than 
there  should  be.  Why  do  those  fall  who  do  ?  One  reason  is  the  lack 
of  simplicity  in  living.  And  before  men  know  it  they  are  sucked  into  a 
whirlpool  of  expenses,  far  beyond  their  strength,  and  then  they  lay  hold 
of  somebody  else's  straw  that  they  may  get  out.  The  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  quiet  mode  of  life,  you  seldom  find  that  man  a  defaulter.  A 
lad  had  charge  of  a  horse  in  the  field,  and  fastening  the  halter  to  his 
wrist,  he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  while  he  lay  there  the  animal, 
becoming  frightened,  dashed  over  the  field,  dragging  him  with  it,  pal- 
ling his  very  arm  out  of  its  socket.  If  he  had  held  the  steed  with  a 
loose  grasp  he  might  have  been  saved.  And  men  who  might  have  kept 
their  integrity  have  lost  it  all,  because  they  have  dreamed  of  a  life  so 
luxurious  that  they  have  become  bound  by  a  law  of  necessity  to  a  certain 
income,  and  when  it  has  broken  from  them,  it  has  torn  out  their  man- 
hood, their  reputation,  their  honor,  their  soul. 

Men  and  women,  if  you  would  avoid  the  temptation  of  those  whose 
feet  have  slidden  in  due  time,  cultivate  for  yourselves  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, simple,  quiet,  inexpensive  lives;  do  not  be  led  astray  by  that  old 
woman  who  has  made  trouble  in  so  many  families ;  dare  to  snub  Mrs. 
Grundy,  if  Mrs.  Grundy  snubs  you.  Pay  as  you  go,  and  if  you  can't 
pay,  don't  go.  But  1  believe  another  cause  has  been  the  introduction 
of  too  great  emotionalism  into  religion,  and  this  has  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  holy  feeling  for  holy  living.     You  tell  me  you  feel  happy ;  well  I 

am  glad  of  it 

**  Religion  never  was  designed 

To  make  our  pleasures  less.*' 

But  tell  me,  also,  have  you  paid  the  milliner  for  that  bonnet  which 
you  have  on  your  head?  And  you,  young  man,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  settle  up  for  that  suit  of  clothes,  and  so  make  the  tailor  feel 
happy  too  ?  I  want  a  Christian  man  to  feel  like  a  saint ;  but,  first  of  all, 
I  want  him  to  act  like  one.     With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  in  religious 
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feeling ;  but  I  hear  God  saying  as  he  did  in  Eden :  ''  It  is  not  good  for 
religious  feeling  to  be  alone,  let  us  make  an  helpmeet  for  him,  and  her 
name  shall  be  religious  living.  And  they  twain  shall  be  one  fleshy 
True  religion  is  the  true  harmony  of  the  soul  which  feels  right,  and  the 
mind  which  thinks  right ;  as  the  poet  laureate  has  it, 

'*Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

And  more  of  reverence  in  as  dwell, 

That  soul  and  mind,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

Now  in  view  of  these  sad  examples,  what  is  your  duty  and  mine  ? 
Friends,  not  one  of  these  men  ever  began  as  a  defaulter.  The  time 
was  when  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  it  as  you  would 
to-day.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  anyone  had  gone  to  Judas  three 
years  earlier  and  had  said,  **  Will  you  sell  your  Master  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver?"  he  would  have  replied  with  the  blood  mounting  to  his 
cheeks,  ''  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  But  he 
did  it  I  beseech  you  guard  the  approach  of  evil  as  you  would  the  com- 
ing of  a  plague.  Do  not  dally  with  it.  Do  not  wait  for  it  to  get  its 
hold  upon  you;  for  comparing  the  beginning  with  the  end,  the  thought 
of  foolishness  is — away  off  in  the  future  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sure- 
ly— sin.  Or  as  that  oft-misinterpreted  passage  has  it,  ''avoid  the  ap- 
pearance ;"  the  first  appearance,  as  of  a  lion  just  coming  out  of  a  jungle ; 
"avoid  the  appearance  of  evil." 

And  to  do  this  successfully,  escape  from  temptation  by  rising  above 
it  The  bird  sees  the  storm  coming,  and  he  soars  to  the  mountain 
peak,  and  the  storm  comes  and  beats  upon  the  earth,  but  not  on  him, 
for  it  is  beneath  his  feet  O  ye  who  may  have  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  if  ye  will  but  accept  it  on 
Christ's  terms,  and  yield  yourself  to  him,  why  will  ye  soil  your  fingers 
with  the  mire  of  a  world  like  this  ? 

But  can  a  man  indeed  stand  amid  such  temptations  ?  No,  no  man 
can  stand,  and  no  man  need  to  !  Fall,  but  let  it  be  upon  your  knees ;  not 
at  the  feet  of  the  tempter,  but  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  cometh  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength, 
mighty  to  save.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  King  Edward 
saw  the  Scots  on  that  terrible  morning  bend  their  knees.  **  They 
kneel,"  he  cried,  **  they  ask  forgiveness."  **  Yes,"  said  Baron  Umphra- 
ville,  "  but  they  ask  it  from  God,  and  not  from  us.  These  men  will 
either  conquer,  or  die  on  the  field."  And  they  conquered.  So  when 
you  fall  let  it  be  at  His  feet,  and  you  too  shall  be  more  than  conqueror, 
through  Him.  And  what  though  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — pov- 
erty, hunger,  loneliness.     What  of  it?   Is  not  to-morrow  coming  f   Who 
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has  read  Macaulay  and  not  felt  his  blood  thrill  at  the  words  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Roman  patriot  in  the  day  of  danger: 

'*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth  death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  and  the  temples  of  his  Gods  ?'' 

But  for  you  there  may  be  a  nobler  death  than  even  that ;   the  death 

of  him  who  stands  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  Eternal,  suffering 

wrong,  that  he  may  crush  it,  and  rise  above  it,  and  at  last,  staggering  to 

his  fall,  his  death  grip  still  clutching  the  standard,  crying  out  with  his 

farewell  gasp,  **  /  have  kept  the  faith  /  Amen  /" 

Geo.  Thos.  Dowling. 
Cleveland,  O, 

THE    MINISTRY    OF    SERVICE.      A    LAW,    A    METHOD, 

A   RESULT. 

Matthew  xx.  26,  27.  **  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  :  but  whoso- 
ever will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you y  let  him  be  your  servant,  ^^ 

This  text  grew  out  of  a  sort  of  controversy.  The  disciples  had  a 
deep-seated  expectation  of  a  temporal  Kingdom.  They  clung  to  it  as 
children  cling  to  childhood  dreams.  The  Jewish  nation,  with  all  its 
faults,  had  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  Their  nationality  was  intense, 
their  love  of  country  a  passion.  The  one  vision  that  was  ever  before 
them  was  that  of  a  glorious  Jewish  kingdom.  Christ  dealt  gently  with 
this  national  hope.  It  was  too  dear  to  be  rudely  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
It  would  have  been  too  great  a  shock  to  their  faith.  The  transition 
from  a  kingdom  of  physical  force  to  one  of  moral  power  had  to  be  made 
gradually.  It  was  left  to  time.  Meanwhile  the  disciples  and  others  fall 
into  a  dispute  about  the  offices  of  the  kingdom.  These  fishermen  be- 
came politicians.  Ignorance  made  them  conceited.  So  they  disputed 
by  the  way  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the  best  positions.  The 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children  came  with  her  two  sons,  asking  for  them, 
the  chief  places  in  the  coming  kingdom.  Jesus  thereupon  began  that 
wonderful  conversation  about  drinking  of  His  cup  and  being  baptized 
with  His  baptism.  In  response  they  affirmed  very  confidently  that 
they  could  do  both.  They  were  informed  that  the  offices  in  the  king- 
dom which  they  sought  were  not  His  to  give.  This  was  a  hard  blow  to 
them.  When  the  other  disciples  heard  of  this  request  for  the  two 
brethren  they  were  moved  with  indignation.  Jesus  then  called  them 
to  Him,  and  proceeded  to  give  them  further  light  concerning  His  king- 
dom. It  is  not  to  be  a  kingdom  of  physical  dominion  or  physical 
authority,  as  under  the  Gentile  order.  It  is  to  be  dominated  by  love. 
The  Gentile  order  of  things  is  to  be  reversed.  Among  them  men  are 
thought  great  in  the  degree  that  they  have  physical  might  to  back 
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their  commands.  But  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  moral 
forces.  Its  greatest  power  is  heart  power.  The  mighty  man  is  he  who 
knows  how  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  to  arouse  the 
noblest  sentiments,  to  carry  the  human  will  captive  to  the  highest  emo- 
tions. In  this  kingdom  of  moral  forces  he  will  stand  highest  who  shall 
be  the  most  practical  lover  of  his  race.  He  will  stand  first  in  power 
who  shall  bring  the  largest  capacity  of  heart  and  the  best  skill  to  the 
service  of  humanity.     The  really  great  man  is  the  man  who  can  serve. 

The  gpreat  lesson  of  the  text  is  this :  Power  among  men  and  over 
men  will  be  proportioned  to  our  usefulness  to  men. 

And  so  first,  observe  abstractly,  it  is  not  sinful  to  wish  for  power. 
Men  fitted  for  positions  of  honor,  responsibility,  trust,  usefulness,  may 
lawfully  wish  for  and  endeavor  to  obtain  them. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  be  the  most  he  is  capable  of  being.  How 
men  shall  reach  their  place  depends  on  ability,  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances and  pursuits.  The  money  maker,  the  author,  the  philanthrop- 
ist, the  politician,  the  Christian  teacher  and  preacher  are  all  aiming 
after  power  among  and  over  men.  This  love  of  power  is  as  natural 
as  the  appetite  for  food.  By  it  God  stimulates  men  to  exertion.  It  can 
only  become  injurious  when  it  becomes  unscrupulous  and  selfish.  So, 
then,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  or  principle  that  every  man 
should  desire  power  and  among  the  different  kinds  should  seek  the 
highest.  Physical  force  is  the  lowest.  Intellectual  force  ranks  next. 
Above  them  all  stands  emotional  force,  soul-power,  love-power  leading 
to  earnest  service  for  God  and  man.  Christianity  is  largely  occupied 
with  developing  this  soul-power. 

Secondly,  public  and  private  life  verify  the  principle  of  the  text. 
The  men  whom  the  world  puts  on  its  honor-roll  are  not  those  who  have 
•come  down  upon  it  with  authority,  but  those  who  have  aspired  to  do  it 
struice. 

The  great  public  speedily  puts  down  its  useless  men  as  great  fail- 
ures, while  those  who  have  given  humanity  a  lift  are  remembered  with 
love  and  reverence,  as  William  of  Orange,  David  Livingstone,  Adoniram 
Judson,  and  others  in  various  departments  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  law  of  the  text  is  acted  upon  when  we  are  asked  to 
judge  concerning  men's  claims  to  our  respect.  The  question  that  de- 
termines this  is.  What  have  they  done  f  What  service  can  they  render 
to  humanity  ?  Boasting  of  family  blood,  wealth,  piety,  avails  nothing 
if  they  are  not  made  helpful  and  serviceable. 

This  maxim  of  Christ  in  the  text  contains  the  highest  wisdom  for  the 
individual.  It  teaches  that  lordship  over  men,  power  to  command  men, 
can  best  be  secured  by  rendering  faithful,  needful,  helpful  service  to 
men.     The  Son  of  man  came  to  minister,  not  to  be  ministered  unto. 

Finally,  consider  this  ministry  of  service  in  its  relation  to  church 
life  and  church  work.     The  need  of  the  church  to-day  is  not  so  much 
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the  letter  of  the  Gospel  as  the  life  of  the  Gospel  manifested  in  fruitful 
deeds — the  Gospel  not  so  much  of  doctrine  as  of  loving,  beneficent  ser> 
vice.  This  type  of  Christianity  will  commend  itself  especially  to  the 
young.  It  can  be  shown  in  rendering  help  to  them  when  needed,  in 
counsel,  in  brotherly  sympathy,  and  in  many  other  respects  through 
the  channel  of  their  worldly  interests.  And  so  this  principle  of  the  text 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  powerful  individual  life  lies  also  at  the  base 
of  an  efficient,  successful  church  life.  The  church  that  serves  the 
public  will  command  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  public.  There  is  in 
churches  a  tendency  to  selfishness  as  in  individuals.  A  great  deal  of  church 
life  is  selfish  life.  Its  efforts  are  directed  inward.  It  spends  its  strength 
in  nursing  itself.  The  church  life  converges  on  the  church  instead  of 
radiating  into  the  great  world  of  humanity  around  it.  What  the  church 
is  trying  to  do  for  men  is  often  of  more  importance  than  its  name  or  its 
creed.  It  is  the  work  of  the  church  to  study  the  needs  of  humanity,  to 
study  the  ways  in  which  men  go  down  to  moral  degradation,  to  study 
where  and  how  charity  can  be  helpful,  to  study  the  temptations  of  men 
to  crime,  all  the  causes  of  human  suffering  and  destruction,  and  then 
consecrate  itself  in  practical  sympathy  to  practical  measures  of  relief, 
and  thus  open  the  way  for  the  highest  spiritual  healing  of  the  people. 
The  road  to  power  for  the  churches,  the  means  by  which  they  may  lay 
hold  of  the  public  heart,  gain  the  public  ear  and  mould  the  public  char- 
acter, will  be  found  in  the  ministry  of  service.  The  church  which  does- 
the  most  for  men  in  the  broadest-hearted  way  will  be  the  mightiest 
power  in  individual  communities,  in  the  State,  in  the  world. 

H.  A.  CORDO. 
Cortland,  N,  Y, 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

A.  THEOLOGICAL    LITERATURE. 

I .      EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY . 

.Messianic  Prophecy.  The  Prediction  of  the  Fulfillment  of  Redemption 
through  the  Messiah  :  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Messianic  Passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Order  of  Their  Development.  By  Charles  Au- 
gustus Briggs,   D.D.,   Professor  in   the   Union  Theological   Seminary, 

New  York  City.     8vo.    Pp.  xx,  579.     New  York,  Charles. Scribner's  Sons, 
1886.  ^  V       ^:>i^ 

The  Messianic  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  is  hidden  in  **  the 
•secret  place  of  the  Most  High."  It  pertains  to  the  weal  of  man,  as  man, 
in  all  ages  and  of  all  races.  It  belongs  in  some  form  to  all  religions. 
It  finds  expression  in  dreams,  visions,  symbols,  enigmas,  and  philo- 
sophical theories.  But  outside  of  the  Old  Testament  nowhere  is  the 
thought  so.  pervading  and  so  controlling.  It  is  the  one  thought  which 
absorbs  all  other  thoughts.  From  Genesis  to  Malachi,  the  reverent 
scholar,  be  he  Christian  or  Jew,  or  whatever  his  bias,  is  compelled  to 
admit,  as  he  moves  through  the  unique  record  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man,  that  its  theme  is  The  Advent,  in  whom  ''  shall  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth  be  blessed. " 

But,  singularly  and  mysteriously,  no  full-length  portrait  of  this  mar- 
vellous person  is  to  be  found  in  these  historical  and  prophetical  records. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  Him,  we  think  we  have  found  Him,  we  grasp 
His  hand,  we  look  into  His  face,  and  then  He  fades  from  our  view. 
Now  appears  one  characteristic,  then  another,  but  each  characteristic 
is  so  hidden  in  a  rite,  a  ceremony,  an  enigmatical  expression,  a  bit  of 
history,  an  historical  prophecy,  we  need  a  diviner's  skill  to  find  the  real 
gold,  and  an  artist's  power  to  form  from  it  a  well-defined  statue.  Not 
■for  the  comfort  of  the  soul,  but  for  the  demands  of  the  scholar,  and  for 
him  who  would  cure  souls,  such  a  work  requires  a  clear  brain,  a  firm 
hand,  and,  may  we  say  it,  a  divine  intuition.  The  whole  Messiah  is 
there,  in  Genesis  as  well  as  in  Zechariah  ;  the  whole  grows  upon  the 
student  more  and  more  clearly,  as  the  vistas  of  the  ages  expand 
'for  him  ;  but  who  is  equal  to  the  task  of  extracting  the  precious 
gold  from  the  crude  ore  ?     It  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Most  writers  on  Messianic  prophecy  have  contented  themselves  with 
a  presentation  of  several  features  of  The  One  to  Come,  arranging 
them  and  grouping  them  systematically  and  chronologically,  as  R.  Pyc- 
Smith,  or  putting  the  material  into  a  philosophical  shape,  and  bringing 
to  the  front  some  special  theory  of  prophecy,  as  does  Riehm.  Others, 
tike  Hengstenberg  and  Reinke,  have  discussed  the  matter  more  exeget- 
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ically,  following  the  current  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
working  generally  with  a  polemical  purpose,  and  leaving  the  reader  to 
sum  up  the  whole  for  himself.  These  methods  have  their  value,  but 
are  unsatisfactory.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 

Professor  Briggs  in  **  Messianic  Prophecy  "  has  pursued  a  much  bet* 
ter  method.  In  our  judgment  it  is  the  true  method.  With  a  strong 
grasp  upon  his  material,  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  a  loving,  really 
reverent  spirit,  which  compels  him  to  linger  over  the  most  profound 
and  startling  passages,  as  if  he  would  sing,  if  he  could,  in  the  strains 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  prophet,  he  has  given  us  results  both  suggestive 
and  stirring.  It  is  not  a  work  on  Chrystology,  as  such.  There  is 
nothing  scrappy  in  it.  It  is  not  patchwork.  It  strikes  one  note  and 
keeps  up  to  the  key.  That  key  is  found  in  the  following  sentence:  **Thc 
material  of  Messianic  prophecy  embraces  the  work  as  well  as  the  person 
of  the  Messiah ;  and,  indeed,  all  those  benefits  that  result  to  the  King- 
dom of  God  through  Him ;  in  other  words,  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  future  redemption."  (p.  6i.)  "The  completion  of  redemption 
through  the  Messiah,"  is  the  topic.  It  covers  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.    It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  man  and  with  all  men. 

The  learned  and  scholarly  Professor  will  not,  however,  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  all  of  his  readers.  He  evidently  belongs  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  broad  conservative  school  of  critics.  He  has  grouped  his 
materials  in  a  way  which  will  shock  those  unacquainted  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  Newer  Criticism — tiot  Higher  Criticism,  He  moves  on  with 
a  firm,  positive  step,  in  minor  and  graver  matters,  as  if  his  conclusions 
allowed  no  caveat.  He  has  his  peculiar  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry  and 
has  made  his  translations  according  to  that  theory.  The  predictive  ele- 
ment in  prophecy  is  very  largely  overshadowed  by  the  historical.  Many 
choice  passages  to  us  are  marred  by  their  setting,  yet  in  general  the  set- 
ting is  the  charm  of  the  book.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  note  our  ex- 
ceptions. As  a  whole,  he  groups  with  masterly  skill.  To  those  who 
cannot  follow  him  sympathetically  in  detail,  and  the  number  is  not 
small,  we  commend  Chapter  XV.,  **The  Messianic  Ideal."  They  will 
forget  the  student's  lamp  and  cheer  themselves  by  the  fire. 

O.  S.  Stearns. 

An  Assjrrian  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Beginners  in  the  Studv  of  the  Assyrian 
Language.  By  D.  G.  Lyon,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  8vo, 
pp.  xlv.  and  138.  Chicago:  The  American  Publication  Society  of 
Hebrew,  1886. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  greet  this  work,  for  it  is,  up  to  the  present,, 
the  only  one  in  English  which  gives  a  short  grammar  with  a  reading 
book  of  transliterated  texts  as  well  as  texts  in  cuneiform,  with  abundant 
notes  and  glossary.  For  those  who  have  struggled  with  Oppert's  or 
Menant's  or  Sayce's  grammars,  or  with  Schrader's  or  Delitzsch's  lists,  a 
union  of  grammar  with  reading  book  will  be  a  recognized  boon.  The 
small  price  of  this  beautifully  printed  volume  procures  for  the  student 
more  than  many  times  its  price  could  have  elsewhere  obtained  for 
him  in  g^rammar  and  text. 

The  grammar  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  learner  a  knowledge  of 
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Hebrew.  Without  Hebrew  it  will  be  difficult  work  to  learn  Assyrian, 
except  for  Mezzofantis  and  George  Smiths ;  but,  with  Hebrew  well  in 
hand,  the  door  into  Assyrian  by  this  volume  is  an  inviting  portal.i;  And 
we  sincerely  hope  that  many  a  young  Hebraist  will  be  incited  and  helped 
by  it  to  a  thorough  study  of  this  ancient  and  abundant  literature  from 
which  much  light  must  break  forth  on  ancient  history,  and  on  its  sister 
tongue,  the  Hebrew. 

Howard  Osgood. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament :  being  Grimm's 
Wilke's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,  translated,  revised,  and  enlarged,  by 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Royal  8vo.  pp.  xix.  726.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Frank- 
lin Square,  1887. 

Lexicons  are  of  slow  make.  More  than  half  a  century  has  gone 
into  the  making  of  this,  which  bears  the  names  of  Wilke,  Grimm, 
Thayer.  Wilke  issued  his  Clavis  in  1841,  a  second  improved  edition 
appearing  ten  years  later.  After  his  death  the  task  of  further  revision 
and  enlargement  was  committed  to  Professor  Wilibald  Grimm,  of  Jena. 
His  first  edition  appeared  1862 -1865  ;  the  latest  in  1879,  a  thin  octavo 
of  474  pages,  in  closely  printed  Latin,  and  an  occasional  German  word 
or  phrase  inserted  for  the  sake  of  idiomatic  definition.  In  1864  Pro- 
fessor Thayer  announced  his  purpose  of  translating  Grimm's  work  into 
English,  makingneedful  revision  and  enlargement.  The  purpose  is  now, 
after  twenty-two  years,  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Biblical  scholars  of 
Christendom,  especially  all  students  of  the  New  Testament  who  speak 
the  English  tongue,  are  in  large  debt  to  Professor  Thayer.  We  join 
heartily  in  the  thanks  and  congratulations  which  are  deservedly  ten- 
dered to  him  on  every  hand.  Those  who  have  not  made  it  their  bus- 
iness to  keep  informed  of  discovery  in  the  field  of  Biblical  science — lin- 
guistic and  critical,  archaeological  and  geographical — during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  involved 
in  bringing  this  volume  to  its  present  state  of  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. Grimm  had  aimed  to  produce  a  lexicon  which  should  correspond 
to  the  advances  then  made  (1862)  in  textual  criticism,  exegesis,  and 
Biblical  theology.  Professor  Thayer  has  steadily  kept  the  same  end  in 
view.  He  could  scarcely  have  dreamed  of  the  rapid  enrichment  of  exe- 
getical  science  to  take  place  within  the  ensuing  few  years,  or  what  a 
vast  accumulation  of  material  would  need  to  be  **  reckoned  with  "and 
appropriated,  before  his  work  should  be  ready  for  publication.  As  it 
is,  he  has  carried  out  his  plan  with  remarkable  success.  What  Schurer 
wrote  regarding  Grimm's  revision  is  emphatically  applicable  to  this : 
"  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  among  existing  New  Testament  lexi- 
cons;" he  adds,  moreover:  **  It  ought  to  be  regarded  by  every  student 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisites  for  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  consequently  for  the  study  of  theology  in  gen- 
eral." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  stages  by  which 
New  Testament  lexicography  has  reached,  within  a  century,  its  present 
point  of  advance.  Modern  New  Testament  lexicography  of  the  better 
sort  began  with  the  first  edition  of  Schleusner  in  1792.  A  generation 
later  came  Wahl  (1822),  and  Bretschneider  (1824).      Our  distinguished 
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countryman,  Edward  Robinson,  did  Wahl  into  English  in  1825.  In  his 
preface  he  speaks  of  his  embarrassment  in  choosing  a  Greek  grammar 
to  which  reference  might  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and 
feels  compelled  to  add  :  **We  have  no  Greek  grammar  which  is  in  gen- 
eral use  throughout  our  country,  and  none  which  deserves  to  be  ;" — a 
reproach  long  ago  removed.  But  dissatisfied  with  this  translation  of 
Wahl,  Dr.  Robinson  labored  for  many  years  on  one  of  his  own,  which 
was  published  in  1836,  and  again,  revised,  in  1850.  This  noble  work 
was  an  honor  to  Christian  as  well  as  to  American  scholarship,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  superseded  except  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
exegetical  science  itselfs  An  American  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  the  fact  that  thus  far  the  best  English  lexicons 
ol  New  Testament  Greek  have  been  produced,  not  on  English,  but  on 
American  soil. 

Certain  special  features  of  the  present  work  deserve  attention  : 
I .    The  derivation  of  a  large  number  of  terms  is  explained  from  re- 
cent etymological  authorities, 

2  IVordforms  are  cited,  and  in  all  needful  cases  described.  The 
beginner  will  find  his  wants  solicitously  regarded  in  this  respect.  Par- 
ticularly useful  to  the  elementar)'  student  is  a  special  **List  of  Forms  of 
Verbs,"  in  the  Appendix. 

3.  Brief  discussions  of  New  Testament  Synonyms.  Schmidt's 
elaborate  work  has  been  used  to  excellent  advantage. 

4.  The  principal  textual  variations  in  current  editions  are  noticed  in 
connection  with  each  word.  Not  only  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
but  its  marginal  readings,  are  taken  account  of. 

5.  Reference  to  exegetical  sources  for  further  definition  of  terms.  This 
feature  has  been  carried  through  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  accuracy  (so  far  as  we  have  tested  the  references)  and  breadth 
of  research.  Besides  the  best  known  commentaries,  English  and 
American  as  well  as  German  and  French,  the  leading  Cyclopedias  and 
Bible  Dictionaries,  Lives  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  periodical  literature  have  been  judiciously  consulted. 

6.  Appended  lists  of  words  illustrating  certain  indiindual  and  his- 
torical peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary,  ist.  Later  Greek 
words ;  2nd,  Borrowed  words ;  3d,  Words  peculiar  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  ;  4th,  Words  peculiar  to  individual  New  Testament  writers; 
5th,  Lists  of  verbal  forms,  as  mentioned  above. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  new  lexicon  is  not  an  easy  book  to  use, 
as  compared  with  Robinson  or  any  other  predecessor.  Its  riches  em- 
barrass. The  student  of  a  word  finds  more  questions  to  deal  with  than 
the  older  lexicons  gave  him  a  glimpse  of.  The  liberally  used  brackets 
enclosing  the  American  additions,  besides  the  copious  parentheses  of  the 
original,  prove  a  formidable  obstacle.  One  needs  a  good  eye  in  places, 
to  keep  the  way,  and  get  safely  to  the  end  of  a  sentence.  A  more 
generous  use  of  space  in  paragraphing  would  have  made  the  book  in 
this  respect  more  useful. 

The  editor's  plan  seems  not  to  have  contemplated  any  essential 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  articles,  or  modification  of  their  form. 
We  are  tempted  to  wish  that  the  plan  had  been  different, — that  Pro- 
fessor Thayer  had  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  granted  by  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  German  edition,  and  had  given  many  of  the  italicized 
definitions  in  words  of  his  own  instead  of  merely  translating  Grimm, 
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4ind  besides  that  he  had  recast  a  few  of  the  articles  throughout.  However, 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  method,  all  things  considered,  few  would  deny 
that  Professor  Thayer  himself  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge. 

One  inevitable  disadvantage  of  the  plan  adopted  pertains  to  the 
matter  of  definition.  Omnis  definitio  periculosa  est ;  the  peril  is  not 
lessened  by  the  roundabout  method — by  first  defining  Greek  terms  in 
Latin,  and  then  translating  the  Latin  definitions  into  English.  There 
is  an  inevitable  loss  of  idiomatic  vitality  in  this  process.  Two  or  three 
illustrations  will  suffice : 

k^ovaia  is  defined  by  Grimm  under  the  first  head:  poUstas  arbitrii^ 
libertcLs  faciendi  quid  aliquis  velit;  licentiay  venia  ;  which  are  suitably 
rendered  by  the  editor :  ^^  power  of  choice,  liberty  of  doing  as  ofu  pleases  ; 
leave,  or  permissions*^  Now  the  one  English  word  wanted  here  first  of  all  is 
**  righty^  that  which  one  has  a  claim  to  require  or  to  do,  and  it  should 
be  the  prominent  word  in  this  first  definition,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
passages  cited  under  it  will  show,  e.g.  i  Cor.,  9:4.  **Have  we  no  right  to 
cat  and  to  drink?"  The  editor  would  undoubtedly  have  thought  of  the 
proper  word  if  he  had  been  making  a  direct  definition  into  English,  while 
it  was  very  naturally  overlooked  in  defining  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
Ycixbfox<K  with  a  dative,  Grimm  has :  e.  obnoxius  huic  vel  illi  jttdicio  ; 
Thayer :  liable  to  this  or  that  tribunal,  etc.  Here  we  ought  to  have  one 
or  more  of  the  proper  English  equivalents,  amenable,  accountable, 
answerable.  We  had  also  marked  under  this  letter  of  the  alphabet  the 
words  evSoKia,  and  ept^eia,  but  we  omit  them  in  order  to  avoid 
•debatable  ground.  In  avofua  we  have  another  instance ;  lawlessness 
should  certainly  be  the  prominent  definition,  yet  it  does  not  even  occur 
in  the  article,  though  suggested  by  the  following  article  dvo/iof.  Both 
articles  are  too  brief,  moreover,  for  so  important  Biblical  words.  We 
may  add  in  this  connexion  that  Grimm*s  a  lege  recedens,  **  departing 
from  the  law,"  is  much  too  weak  a  phrase  to  describe  the  significant  New 
Testament  avofwg  in  any  of  the  passages  cited.  Under  Kainsov  the  Latin 
Eurus  is  left  untranslated,  where  it  might  have  been  well  to  substitute 
sirocco,  frequently  used  to  describe  the  hot  wind  of  Palestine  called  by 
the  natives  Khamsin. 

But  in  general  the  definitions  of  Wilke  and  Grimm  are  models,  and 
they  have  been  admirably  translated.  What  advance  has  been  made  in 
New  Testament  lexicography  in  setting  forth  the  contents  of  fundamental 
conceptions,  for  instance  **  the  Kingdom  of  God,  "  may  be  marked  by 
consulting  the  article  pcujLleia  in  Thayer,  and  comparing  it  with 
Schleusner,  or  even  with  Robinson.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
a  larger  body  of  references  at  the  close  of  this  excellent  article.  A  correct 
and  somewhat  adequate  apprehension  of  this  term  is  vitally  necessary 
to  sound  exegesis,  not  to  speak  of  its  bearing  on  the  ethical  and  theolo- 
gical problems  of  our  own  time.  An  extended  list  of  references  (similar 
to  those  under  itKatooitvri  and  miiv^  a'tCjvio^)  would  at  least  remind  a 
Biblical  student  of  the  importance  and  of  the  range  of  the  inquiry. 
Lange,  Van  Oosterzee,  Ritschl,  and  Cremer  might  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  valuable  English  and  American  works  that  have  appeared  since 
the  writing  of  the  article  **  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 
among  them  Harris,  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  andCandlish,  Kingdom 
of  God, 

Where  Wilke  and  Grimm  pass  from  definition  proper  to  exegesis, 
their  work  shows,  as  indeed  a  good  lexicon  must,  the  marked  influence 
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of  Winer,  De  Wette  Meyer,  and  in  Romans  also  of  Fritzsche.  Regarding- 
these  exegetical  additions  to  the  strictly  lexical  material,  the  student  wiU 
occasionally  find  it  doubly  incumbent  upon  him  to  heed  the  maxim 
Ultra  Uxica  sapere.  On  page  85  we  find:  **  Ro.  7:25,  avrb^  cy6,  I 
alone,  unaided  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  of  8:2 ; ''  a  pair  of  the  American 
editor's  brackets  might  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  another  strongly  supported  interpretation.  On 
page  683,  under  Lnnrep  (see  top  of  first  column)  is  given  a  logical  inter- 
pretation of  verses  12  and  13,  Romans  fifth,  which  has  the  ablest  recent 
expounders  of  Romans  against  it. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  article  on  iva  might  be  re-arranged.  In 
spite  of  Stuart  on  the  one  side  of  the  somewhat  notable  controversy, 
and  of  Winer  and  Fritzsche  on  the  other,  the  student  will  still  have  to 
formulate  the  New  Testament  usage  of  this  conjunction  for  himself,  if 
he  will  attain  to  clear  thinking.  In  defining  relational  words  is  it  not 
better  to  adopt  a  classification  that  will  most  clearly  exhibit  the  usus 
loguendif  without  much  regard  to  the  genetic  derivation  of  meanings? 
There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  distinct  uses  of  this  conjunction  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  used  to  introduce:  ist,  a  final  clause;  2d,  an 
objective  clause ;  3d,  a  clause  of  conceived  consequence,  a  clause,  that  is 
to  say,  which  defines  what  is  involved  in  the  preceding  term  or  predicate. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  is  i  Thess.  5:  4,  to  which  the  familiar  iva 
clauses  after  d^<of ,  <icavoc  are  similar. 

The  form  avd)Mi,  found  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  margin  of  2  Thess. 
2:8,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Forms  of  Verbs,  as  pres.  ind.  act.  3  pers. 
sing.  See  also  p.  39  under  ava^aiuj,  where  it  is  implied,  though  not 
stated,  that  it  is  an  indicative  form.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
is  not  a  subjunctive,  and  in  the  2  aorist,  corresponding  to  the  simple  verb 
<U4>,  as  the  2  aor.  yvcH  in  Mark  5:43  to  y\v*  It  is  true  that  in  the 
compound  avaXiaKu  the  first  aorist  was  in  general  use  instead  of  the 
second ;  it  is  also  true  that  Origen  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  pres- 
ent. But  syntactical  analogy,  as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  passage 
itself  (describing  a  single  event),  makes  it,  wc  think,  probable  that  this 
possibly  correct  reading  preserves  a  late  2  aor.  subj.  of  the  compound 
verb,  corresponding  to  the  form  dAv  (of  the  simple  verb)  found  in 
Plato. 

As  specimen  articles  we  may  cite  €u£jv,  Atmioaivif,  o&p^,  i^xv,  Panrii^u 
and  its  cognates.  The  latter  group  will  furnish  a  surprise  to  many  a 
student  or  pastor  in  this  country  who  has  been  taught  by  his  theological 
instructors  that  pairrl^o  "would  seem  to  have  expressed  not  always  simply 
immersion,  but  the  more  general  idea  of  ablution  or  effusion  ;  "  or  that, 
"  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  custom  of  washing  before  eating,  Matthew 
uses  the  word  vinrt^,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  washing  of  the  hands,  while 
Mark  uses  pairri^ot  in  speaking  of  the  same  custom  I  "  The  editor  throws- 
a  sop  to  {not  the  Baptist)  Cerberus  by  citing  on  page  94  :  ''esp[ecially] 
four  works  by  J.  W.  Dale,"  etc.  Some  users  of  the  lexicon  in  distant 
climes  may  be  led  by  this  "especially"  to  purchase  these  four  notable 
works ;  we  wish  them  joy. 

We  repeat  that  the  new  lexicon  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,, 
and  an  inestimable  boon  to  American  scholars.  We  urge  students  to 
tise,  and  to  learn  to  use  it 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 
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Baptism.    By  J.  Ditzler,  D.D.    8vo,  pp.  364.    Nashville:  1886. 

The  author  is  the  champion  the  Southern  Methodists  have  produced 
to  meet  Dr.  J.  L.  Graves  and  others  in  debate,  and  his  lately  published 
book  is  "the  result  of  much  pains  and  toil."  Having  received  the 
endorsement  of  The  Congregationalist  for  writing  ''  a  really  fresh  and 
able  (with  multitudes  surely  it  will  be  conclusive)  book  upon  an  old 
subject,  and  making  tremendous  havoc  with  the  pet  theories  of  our 
immersionist  brethren."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  really 
fresh  in  this  diatribe.  It  is  refreshing  to  notice  that  many  positions, 
which  have  been  stoutly  contested  hitherto,  are  freely  conceded  in  this 
volume.  For  instance,  what  more  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
baptize  in  the  Classics,  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  the  voice  of  the  lexicons  than  this?  ''Granting,  as  we  do,  that 
whelm,  over-whelm,  are  the  prevailin ^meanings  of  the  word  in  certain 
periods"  (p.  89)  "in  classic  Greek,  after  it  came  to  imply  immersion, 
as  one  of  its  meanings,  it  always  leaves  the  object  immersed  or  sub- 
mersed, to  whatever  extent  it  put  it  into  or  under  the  element "  (p.  97); 
'•  The  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  practiced  trine  immersion — three  dips 
for  one  baptism — for  many  centuries"  (p.  78):  "At  this  time  (1526) 
all  agree  no  change  in  favor  of  sprinkling  had  been  thought  of  in  Eng- 
land or  France  "  (p-  84) ;  "  The  lexicography  of  the  past  centuries,  as 
well  as  all  the  English  versions,  were  wholly  by  immersionists — called 
dipping  then — under  immersion  influences  and  laws"  (p.  84).  And 
yet  Dr.  Ditzler  is  not  completely  won  over  to  Baptist  views.  However, 
he  agrees  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Dale's  "  rule  or  canon  of  in- 
terpretation is  so  destitute  of  all  science  that  it  is  simply  preposterous" 
(p.  221).  He  does  not  pretend  that  sprinkling  is  an  exact  translation 
of  baptize.  "  Baptism  implies  that  which  neither  immersion,  sprinkling, 
pouring  nor  dipping,  as  mere  actions,  imply  "  (p.  99).  "  While  classic 
Greek  may  and  will  prove  a  great  help  in  determining  the  philology  of 
the  word,  the  action,  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  secular  word,  it 
cannot  aid  at  all  in  determining  the  religious  force  and  application  of 
baptize  "  (p.  88).  Here  are  364  pages  devoted  to  the  proof  of  what 
Baptists  freely  admit,  that  there  is  i  difference  between  "immerse  "  and 
"dip  "  and  that  baptize^  strictly  speaking,  does  not  signify  taking  out  of 
the  water.  As,  however,  it  is  affirmed  that  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  down  to  the  days  of  Tertullian,  baptize  means  not  "immerse"  but 
"  cleanse,"  it  may  be  well  to  consult,  on  this  point,  the  standard  diction- 
aries and  encyclopaedias,  lives  of  Christ,  commentaries,  church  his- 
tories, works  on  theology  and  books  of  travel.  As  the  third  volume 
of  The  Christian  Review  contains  an  elaborate  summary  of  the  testi- 
monies of  the  learned  of  the  past,  by  the  late  Barnas  Sears,  reference  in 
thb  article  will  be  confined  to  works  published  since  1838. 

LIVES  OF  CHRIST. 

"  After  confessing  their  sins,  they  went  down,  man  by  man^  into  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  in  order  to  emerge  new  born,  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord.  The  people  were  to  seal  their  repentance  by  immersion  in 
the  Jordan  ...  an  emblematical  action  which,  in  the  manner  of 
the  East,  gives  an  outward  representation  of  inward  occurrences,  and 
will  be  to  the  individual  a  constant  recollection  and  reminder  of  the 
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undertaken  obligation." — Weiss'  Life  of  Christy  I.,  307  and  313  (T.  & 
T.  Clark). 

**  Jewish  ablutions  arrived  at  a  ceremonial  purity  in  the  Levitical 
sense,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  figurative  act  which  por- 
trayed through  immersion  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  old 
nature,  and  by  the  emerging  again  the  beginning  of  a  totally  new  life." 
— Ellicott's  Life  of  Christy  p.  no. 

**The  forerunner  descends  with  his  Redeemer  into  the  rapid  waters 
of  the  now  sacred  river." — Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  p.  54. 

**  So  Jesus  descended  into  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  then  the 
awful  sign  was  given."  **  If  for  ablutions  he  substituted  immersion,  it 
-was  the  better  to  represent  the  gravity  of  the  disease  which  was  to  be 
healed." — E.  De  Pressense,  Jesus  Christy  p.  244. 

**  Scarcely  is  he  plunged  in  the  waters  of  the  stream,  when  a  glorious 
vision  completes  the  illuminatio*  of  the  Baptist." — Ibid^  p   250. 

"  But  his  baptism  was  certainly  a  typical  sign  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  consequently  also  of  mankind's  desert  of  death." — Ebrard's  Gospel 
Hist,  p.  194. 

"It  was  as  if  symbolically,  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,"  (i  Peter,  3  : 
21.)  ''that  baptism  had  been  a  new  flood,  and  He  who  now  emerged 
from  it,  the  Noah — or  rest  and  comfort-bringer — who  took  into  His  ark 
the  dove,  bearing  the  olive  branch,  indicative  of  a  new  life.  Here,  at 
these  waters,  was  the  Kingdom,  into  which  Jesus  had  entered  in  the 
fulfillment  of  all  righteousness;  and  from  thence  He  emerged  as  its 
heaven-designated,  heaven-qualified  and  heaven-proclaimed  King." — 
Edersheim's  Life  of  Christ,  I.,  p.  284. 

"  Holy  and  pure  before  sinking  under  the  waters,  He  must  yet  have 
risen  from  them  with  the  light  of  a  higher  glory  in  His  countenance." 
**  Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan." — Geike's  Life  of 
Christ,  pp.  413,  414. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  ENCYCLOPiEDIAS. 

"  Baptize  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  an  immersion  in  water, 
performed  as  a  sign  that  vices  and  crimes  have  been  put  away,  and 
received  by  those  who  are  moved  by  the  desire  of  salvation  and  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Baptism,  a  New 
Testament  word  and  peculiar  to  the  Church,  signifies  immersion,  sub- 
mersion."— Wilke,  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti, 

'' Immersion,  baptismos.  Dip,  Embaptize."  FradersdorfT's  £'«^- 
Jish- Greek  Dictionary, 

**Baptizo.  Dip  in,  dip  under." — Pope,  Greek-German  Dictionary, 
1880. 

"Baptizo,  to  dip  in  or  under  repeatedly." — Rost-Palm-Passow, 
^eek  Dictionary, 

"The  origin  of  Jewish  Proselyte  baptism  is  later  than  that  of 
Christian  baptism.  Baptism  was  probably  always  performed  by  im- 
mersion (untertauchen)  in  flowing  water." — Herzog,  Encycl,,  2d.  Edit., 
Art.   "Taufe." 

"  The  usuaUway  of  performing  the  ceremony  was  by  immersion.  " 
— Encycl,  Britannica^  Art.  Baptism. 

"It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  in  the  primitive  church  the 
ordinary  mode  of  baptism  was  by  immersion." — Chambers*  s  Encycl.,  Art. 
Baptism. 
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"The  word  {tau/e)  is  related  to  the  word  *  deep/  from  the  Gothic 
'daupjan/  and  means  to  wash  oneself,  to  immerse/' — Zeller's  Biblical 
Dictionary. 

**  Hence,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  primitive  mode  of  baptizing 
was  by  immersion,  as  we  learn  from  the  clear  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers." — John  Henry  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doctrinal 
and  Historical  Theology ^  under  the  word  Baptism. 

COMMENTARIES. 

"  The  Baptism  was  administered  by  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
person.  " — Dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  Matt.  3 :  6. 

"  Immersion,  which  the  word  in  classic  Greek  and  in  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  means.  " — Meyer  on  Mark  7 :  4. 

"  The  symbolic  nature  of  baptism  is  here  to  be  borne  in  mind :  .  .  . 
The  burial  in  the  water  of  the  old  man,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  new 
man.  " — Alford  on  Luke  12  :  50. 

**  The  elements  of  repentance  and  regeneration,  united  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  and  prefigured  by  immersion,  were  separated 
from  one  another  in  the  later  practices  of  the  church  when  infant 
baptism  came  in  use.  " — Olshausen  on  Acts  16:  14,  15. 

**  The  perfect  immersion  is  not  accidental  in  the  form,  but  manifestly 
intended  in  the  baptizein  eis.  " — Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord,  viii,  p.  303, 
Note. 

"For  the  explanation  of  this  figurative  description  of  the  baptismal- 
rite,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  well-known  circumstance  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  church  persons,  when  baptized,  were  first 
plunged  below  and  then  raised  above  the  water.  " — Tholuck  on  Rom. 
6:  4. 

"  Into  death,  not  merely  upon  death,  as  baptizo  designates  dipping 
in,  under,  or  into  something.  " — Beck,  Romans  6 :  3. 

"  In  holy  baptism,  the  outward  visible  sign  of  water,  in  which  the 
person  in  those  days  (Apostolic  times)  was  immersed,  or,  as  it  were, 
buried,  in  the  sign,  indeed,  of  our  dying  and  rising  again. " — Bp. 
Colenso,  Trans,  and  Exp.  of  Rom.  6 :  4. 

"Far  be  it !  says  the  apostle,  for  our  baptism  or  submersion  was  a 
symbol  of  our  death  to  sin  and  our  resurrection  to  newness  of  life. '^ 
•^Lewin,  Life  and  Epis,  of  St.  Paul,  p.  542. 

"It  seems  to  be  very  probable  that  it  is  so,  whether  primitive 
baptism  be  regarded  as  a  complete  immersion,  during  which  the 
baptized  disappears  for  a  moment  under  water  (which  best  corresponds 
to  the  figure  of  burial),  or  whether  the  baptized  went  down  into  the 
water  up  to  his  loins,  and  the  baptizer  poured  the  water,  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  over  his  head,  so  as  to  represent  an 
immersion.  " — Godet  on  Rom,  I,  p.  407.    , 

"  From  the  earliest  sub-apostolic  writings,  we  learn  that  immersion 
was  the  usual,  though  not  the  only  valid  form  of  baptism.  "  "  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Paul  refers  to  this.  " — Beet  on  Romans,  p.  174. 

"This  passage  cannot  be  understood,  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  primitive  baptism  was  by  immersion." — Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Rom.  6:  3. 

"  The  candidate  says  to  himself,  now  I  enter  into  fellowship  with 
the  death  of  Christ;   I  am  to  be  buried  with  Christ  in  the  immersion. 
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and  in  the  emersion  I  rise  with  Christ  to  newness  of  life.  " — Meyer, 
Rom.  6:  4. 

"Overshadowed  by  the  cloudy  pillar  as  a  baptism,  we  pass  under 
the  cloudy  veil  of  water;  through  the  sea  as  through  the  waters  of 
baptism.  " — Dean  Stanley  on  I  Cor.  10:   1,  2. 

"They  entered  by  the  act  of  such  immersion  into  a  solemn 
convenant  with  God,  and  became  His  church  under  the  laws,  as  given 
by  Moses,  God's  servant,  just  as  we  Christians,  by  our  baptism.  " 
— Alford  on  I  Cor.  10 :  2. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

**  He  had  then  to  be  plunged  into  the  deep  waters,  by  the  hand  of 
him  who  had  in  God's  stead  heard  this  sacred  promise,  whence,  having 
also  been  especially  purified  from  the  pollution  of  the  sins  he  had 
profoundly  repented  of,  he  must  emerge  again  to  that  new  life,  the 
meaning  and  duties  of  which  had  already  been  explained  to  him.  " 
— Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isriuly  vi,  p.   168. 

**  In  that  early  age,  the  scene  of  the  transaction  was  either  some 
•deep  wayside  spring  or  well,  as  for  the  Ethiopian,  or  some  rushing 
river,  as  the  Jordan,  or  some  vast  reservoir,  as  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem, 
whither,  as  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  the  whole  population 
resorted  for  swiming  or  washing." — Stanley's  Christian  Institutions ^  p.  2. 

The  baptism  of  John  and  Christian  baptism  "  were  administered  by 
immersion  or  plunging  the  body  under  water ;  both  of  them  were  rites 
of  initiation,  or  consecration  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  both  alike 
typical  of  the  same  effects — namely,  of  a  death  or  burial  and  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  the  former  aptly  represented  by  the  submersion  or  re-issuing  from 
the  same.  " — Thos.  Monk  Mason,  Vexed  Questions^  p.  171. 

"Baptism,  which  was  the  sign  of  admission  into  the  church,  was 
administered  by  immersion.  The  convert  was  plunged  beneath  the 
water,  and  as  he  rose  from  it  he  received  the  laying  on  of  hands.  These 
two  rites  corresponded  to  the  two  great  phases  of  conversion,  the 
crucifixion  of  the  old  nature  preceding  the  resurrection  with  Christ.  " 
— Pressense,  Early  Years  of  Christianity^  p.  374. 

"  It  is  needless  to  add  that  baptism  was  (unless  in  exceptional 
cases)  administered  by  immersion,  the  convert  being  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  to  represent  his  death  to  the  life  of  sin,  and 
then  raised  from  this  momentary  burial,  to  represent  his  resurrection  to 
the  life  of  righteousness.  " — Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epis,  of 
St.  Pau/j  I,  p.  439. 

"In  baptism  we  use  immersion,  to  signify  our  death  and  rising 
again.  "—Le  win.  Life  and  Epis,  of  St  Paul^  I,  p.  432. 

"Baptism  took  place  by  complete  immersion  (untertauchen)." — 
Kurtz,  Church  History,  p.  41. 

"  Respecting  the  form  of  baptism,  therefore  (quite  otherwise  with 
the  much  more  important  difference  respecting  the  subject  of  baptism, 
or  infant  baptism — Comp.  3  :  143),  the  impartial  historian  is  compelU  d, 
by  exegesis  and  history,  substantially  to  yield  the  point  to  the  Baptists, 
as  is  done,  in  fact  (perhaps  somewhat  too  decidedly,  and  without  due 
regard  to  the  arguments  just  stated  for  the  other  practice),  by  most 
German  scholars." — Schaff,  Hist,  of  Apostolic  Church,  first  edition,  p. 
570. 
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"  Baptism  was  performed  by  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity." 
— F.  X.  Kraus.     Church  History,  Trier,  1882,  p.  56. 

**  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  preserves  the  original  custom,  and 
baptizes  by  a  real  immersion  (untertauchen)  of  the  head  at  least  under 
the  water.  Baptizein  means  first  immersion,  dipping,  then  washing 
and  purifying,  because  this  takes  place  generally  by  dipping  into  water." 
— Hofling,  Sacrament  der  Tau/e,  I.,  pp.  31,  46. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual  mode  of  administering  baptism 
in  the  early  trhurch  was  by  immersion,  or  plunging  the  whole  body  of 
the  person  baptized  under  water.  An  appeal  to  the  numerous  authori- 
ties by  which  this  fact  is  attested  would  be  superfluous." — Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  502. 

**  Baptism  was  originally  performed  by  immersion  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity." — Guericke,  Church  Hist,,  by  Shedd,  p.  141. 

"Baptism  itself  was  originally  administered  by  immersion." — 
Guericke,  Antiq.  of  the  Church,  by  Morrison,  p.  231. 


DOGMATICS   AND  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

''  Pouring  (baptismus  clinicorum)  was  first  used  in  the  third  cen- 
tury."— Luthardt,  Dogmatik,  p.  265. 

"  The  symbolical  in  baptism  lies  both  in  the  water,  which  is  the 
means  of  purifying,  and  in  the  act  of  dipping  or  immersion  (eintauchen 
Oder  untertauchen),  which  is  a  representation  of  complete  purification." 
i^uthardt,  Saving  Truths,  p.  245. 

**  Only  immersion,  not  mere  sprinkling,  corresponds  to  the  Biblical 
figures  in  Mark  i  :  10.  Rom.  6:  5." — Gass,  Symbolics  of  the  Greek 
Churchy  p.  243. 

**  This  sprinkling,  which  appears  to  have  first  come  generally  into 
use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  place  of  the  entire  immersion  of  the 
body,  in  imitation  of  the  previous  baptism  of  the  sick,  has  certainly  the 
imperfection  that  the  symbolical  character  of  the  act  is  expressed  by  it 
much  less  conspicuously  than  by  complete  immersion  and  burial  under 
the  water." — Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  749. 

"According  to  Romans  6 :  4,  we  have  to  consider  baptism  as  a 
baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ." — Schmidt,  Biblical  Theology,  p  448. 

**  Paul  applies  the  symbol  of  the  external,  so  that  he  sees  in  the 
immersion  (untertauchen)  the  death  of  the  old  man  with  Christ,  the 
being  planted  into  his  death  that  secured  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in 
the  rising  again  out  of  the  watery  grave  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man 
in  fellowship  with  Christ.  Christ  himself  declared  the  relationship  of 
baptism  to  his  death." — Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  II.,  p.  820. 

**  John  demanded  as  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  not  only  an  inner  change  of  mind,  and  outwardly  the 
penitent  confession  of  past  sins,  but  also  the  significant  act  of  the  im- 
mersion of  the  penitent  in  the  Jordan." — D.  F.  Strauss,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  I.,  p.  527. 

"As  to  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  in  reference  to 
immersion,  see  Augusti,  Vol.  7." — }\2i%tVLh2s^,  History  of  Doctrines, 
p.  161. 

**  This  passage  makes  baptism  represent  the  dying  to  sin  and  rising 
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to  holiness ;  one  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  immersion,  signifying  the 
conformity  to  our  Lord's  death ;  the  other,  the  rising  out  of  the  water, 
conformity  with  his  resurrection." — Wm.  Burt  Pope,  D.D.,  Christian 
TheoLy  p.  315. 

"The  Baptist  position  is  incontrovertible  from  the  Protestant 
standpoint,  since  they  have  the  clear  Bible  text  for  baptism,  and  church 
tradition  decides  neither  for  nor  against." — Dollinger,  The  Church  and 
the  Churches. 

^*  The  symbolical  import  of  the  dipping  lies  in  the  man's  going 
under  and  in  his  new  coming  forth ;  as  Luther  has  so  correctly  and  strik- 
ingly expressed  it,  '  That  the  old  man  may  be  drowned  and  a  new  man 
come  forth  again.' " — Ebrard,  Dogmatiky  p.  462. 

''If  there  is  anything  that  speaks  against  infant  baptism,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  specific  rite  of  immersion  (untertauchen)  is  not  applicable 
to  it."— Rothe,  Stille  Stunden,  p.  338. 

**From  the  word  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  wetting 
with  water,  but  immersion,  was  the  chief  thing." — Lippert,  Das  Christen- 
thunty  Berlin,  1882. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  If  from  the  general  scene  we  turn  to  the  special  locality  of  the 
river  banks,  the  reason  of  John's  selection  is  at  once  explained.  He 
came  baptizing.  /.  ^.,  signifying  to  those  who  came  to  him,  as  he 
plunged  them  under  the  rapid  torrent,  the  forgiveness  and  forsaking  of 
their  former  sins." — Dean  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest. ^  pp.  304-306. 

**  In  allowing  himself  to  be  dipped  into  the  water,  the  Son  of  Man 
performed  the  first  act  of  his  atoning  humiliation." — Orelli,  Durch^s 
Heiligelandy  p.  147. 

**  Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  the  declaration  of  Christ,  *  He  that  loseth 
his  life  shall  save  it.'  It  is  a  burial  and  resurrection." — Hauck,  TheoL 
Jahresberichty  187 1,  p.  293. 

**  As  regards  their  form  of  government,  the  Baptists  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  independents,  who  perform  the  rite  of  baptism,  like  the 
primitive  Christians,  by  immersion." — Dr.  Bunsen's  Letters  to  AmcU 
on  the  '*  Signs  of  the  Times." 

**  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  original  form  of  baptism — the 
very  meaning  of  the  word — was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  bap- 
tismal waters ;  and  that  for  at  least  four  centuries  any  other  form  was 
either  unknown,  or  regarded  as  an  exceptional,  almost  a  monstrous 
case." — Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1854. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  see  that  significant  act — in  which  the  con- 
vert went  down  into  the  water,  travel  worn  and  soiled  with  dust,  disap- 
peared for  one  moment,  and  then  emerged  pure  and  fresh — without 
feeling  thiit  the  symbol  answered  to  and  interpreted  a  strong  craving  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  the  desire  to  wash  away  that  which  is  past  and 
evil." — F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  Harpers,  1871,  p.  102. 

W.  W.  Everts,  Jr. 
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II. — HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Practica  Inquisitionis  Heretice  Pravitatis.  Auctore  Bernardo  Guido- 
Nis,  Ordinis  Fratrum  Predicatorum.  Document  Public  pour  la  Primi^re 
Fois,  par  \jt  Chanoine  C.  Douais,  Prpfesseur  a  I'Ecole  ^uperieure  de  Th6- 
ologie  de  Toulouse.    4to,     pp.  xi,  and  370.     Paris,  1886. 

Canon  Douais,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Toulouse,  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  students  of  mediaeval  church  history  by  the  publication 
of  this  important  document.  We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Romish  communion  should  be  willing  thus  to  promote 
investigations  into  the  infamies  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  fortunately  for 
science,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  damaging  character  of  these 
documents.  He  seems  to  anticipate  our  surprise.  After  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  similar  documents  by  others  (chiefly  Protest- 
ants) he  adds:  "But  let  no  one  be  astonished  that  I  now  edit  the 
second  work  of  this  inquisitor.  Far  otherwise.  It  is  of  importance  to 
everybody,  particularly  to  the  church,  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  truth,  that  the  reality  of  the  facts  be  established  according  to  authen- 
tic writers.  Inspired  by  this  thought  I  have  worked  for  some  years  at 
bringing  to  light  documents  relative  to  the  Inquisition."  This  is  in 
reality  by  no  means  the  first  work  of  the  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  learned  editor. 

Worthy  of  mention  are  his  works,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Albigenses 
{1880),  on  the  Siege  of  Carcassonne  in  1209  (1882),  on  The  Sources 
of  the  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  Thirteenth 
4ind  Fourteenth  Centuries  (1881),  on  The  Church  and  the  Crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  (1882),  on  The  Subjection  of  the  Viscount 
of  Carcassonne  by  Simon  de  Montfort  (1884),  three  works  on  the 
Dominican  order,  whose  members  were  at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  several  other  works  on  early  and  mediaeval  French  church 
history. 

Bernard  Gui  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  inquisitors  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  Born  about  1261,  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  1279,  studied  theology  at  Narbonne  and  Limoges  1285-89,  and 
taught  theology  in  various  places  1 291-1306.  After  filling  a  number  of 
official  positions  in  his  order  he  was  made  inquisitor  at  Toulouse  in  1306. 
This  position  he  held  till  1323.  His  inquisitorship  fell  in  a  most  im- 
portant age — the  early  years  of  the  Avignon  abode  of  the  papacy,  an  age 
in  which  heresy  lifted  up  its  head  on  all  sides.  Toulouse  was  the  oldest 
and  most  important  centre  of  the  Inquisition.  For  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  heresy  had  abounded  in  this  region,  and  although  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  been  vigorously  effected  for  a  century,  and  exterminating 
crusades  had  swept  over  this  region,  destroying  tens  of  thousands  of  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  Bernard's  office  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  he  dealt  with  at  least  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases 
during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  incumbency.  The  Book  of  Senten- 
ces of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse^  by  the  same  author,  was  published 
by  Philip  Limborch  in  his  great  work  on  the  Inquisition  (1692).  The 
present  work  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  A  large  part  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  with  forms  of  citation  for  various  classes  of  persons, 
forms  of  denunciation,  of  summoning  witnesses  and  theologians  to  assist 
in  makinginquisition,  ofsentences,  of  absolution,  etc.,  etc.  Every  possible 
emergency  seems    to  have   been   provided  for.      The   Inquisition  of 
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Toulouse  was  certainly  conducted  in  a  most  systematic  way,  and  the* 
chances  of  escaping  its  vigilance,  or  when  once  arrested  of  securing 
honorable  release,  must  have  been  small  indeed.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  diabolical  than  the  institution  whose  machinery 
we  are  permitted  to  examine. 

But  it  b  the  fresh  information  about  heretical  parties  that  chiefly  in- 
terests us.  Minute  descriptions  of  the  various  parties,  including  their 
doctrines  and  their  practices,  with  a  view  to  aiding  subordinates  in  de- 
tecting them  and  in  distinguishing  one  party  from  another,  abound. 
The  very  purpose  of  these  determinations  is  favorable  to  their  credibility^ 
for  to  misrepresent  the  parties  would  have  been  to  frustrate  their  object ; 
morover,  the  characterization  of  the  Waldenses,  in  whom  we  feel  the 
deepest  interest,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  party 
from  other  sources,  while  it  throws  some  fresh  lights  on  certain  aspects 
of  their  doctrine  and  polity.  The  account  of  the  ministry  of  the  Wal- 
denses, while  the  information  it  contains  is  not  entirely  new,  is  of  con- 
siderable value.    We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

"  The  sect  and  heresy  of  the  Waldenses  confesses  three  orders  in  its 
church,  viz. ,  deacon,  presl^yter  and  bishop.  But  their  bishop  is  called 
major  omnium,  and  is  elected  major  by  all  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
etc.,  after  a  unanimous  election  and  united  prayer,  and  confession  of 
sins,  first  in  private  and  then  in  public,  not  indeed  specifically  but  gene- 
rally, some  major,  if  one  should  be  present  among  them,  if  not  a 
presbyter,  praying  and  saying  the  Pater  Nosier,  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
nead  of  the  elect,  that  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  after  him  the 
rest  of  the  deacons  as  well  as  presbyters  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head^ 
one  by  one  in  order,  and  so,  without  any  other  form  of  words,  and  without 
delivering  to  him  anything  whatever  (i.  e.,any  symbol  of  investiture)^ 
and  without  any  anointing,  and  without  pontifical  insignia,  through 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  alone,  he  is  ordained  bishop  among 
them.  To  the  power  of  the  bishop  they  say  it  pertains  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  of  penance,  and  ordination,  and  the  Eucharist,  also 
to  preach  the  gospel  wherever  he  will,  and  to  bestow  upon  presbyters 
the  power  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  of  hearing  confession.  Likewise 
the  said  major  can  absolve  any  that  confess  to  him,  from  all  sins  con* 
fessed,  of  whatever  kind.  Likewise  he  can  remit  the  whole  penalty  due 
to  sins  or  part  of  it,  although  this  is  not  commonly  done.  But  when  he 
does  absolve  from  sins,  he  says :  May  God  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins,  and  I  enjoin  upon  thee  contrition  for  thy  sins  even  until  death,  and 
that  such  penance  be  done  as  prayers,  or  fastings,  or  both. 

**  But  the  presbyter  is  ordained  among  them  in  this  manner.  For 
after  he  has  been  elected,  and  after  prayer  and  confession  of  sins,  their 
major  lays  hands  upon  the.  head  of  the  presbyter  to  be  ordained,  and 
after  him  then  the  other  presbyters  there  present,  that  he  may  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  the  imposition  of  hands  ordination  is  con- 
ferred by  the  major.  But  to  the  power  of  the  presbyters  so  ordained  it 
pertains  to  hear  confessions  of  sins;  and  while  he  cannot  remit  the  pen- 
alties of  sins  nor  celebrate  [the  Eucharist],  yet  to  ordain  their  major  or 
majoralis,  in  case  all  the  rest  should  be  dead,  because  they  say  that  as 
presbyters  and  deacons,  having  left  all  for  Christ's  sake,  they  belong  to 
the  order  and  rank  of  apostles. 

**  But  the  deacon  is  ordained  thus.  Election  and  prayer  and  confes- 
sion of  sins  having  been  accomplished  as  above,  the  major  alone,  say* 
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ing  the  Pater  Noster^  lays  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  deacon  to  be  or- 
dained, that  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nothing  else  takes 
place  in  his  case  ;  and  being  so  ordained  the  deacon  is  brought  into  the 
state  of  those  that  are  vowed  to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  nor 
is  any  one  perfected  in  that  state  before  the  reception  of  the  said  ordi- 
nation. But  others  who  are  not  ordained  are  called  believers  and 
friends  of  the  ordained,  and  from  these  the  latter  receive  their  support. 
To  the  deacon  it  pertains  to  minister  to  the  bodily  needs  of  major  and 
presbyters.     Yet  they  have  not  power  to  hear  confessions." 

The  document  contains  much  other  information  with  respect  to 
Waldensian  practices  and  methods  of  work.  Their  well-known  predi- 
lection for  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  training  that  a 
Waldensian  bishop  was  obliged  to  undergo  during  this  age  of  persecu- 
tion developed  in  them  a  degree  of  caution  and  skill  in  eluding  the 
officers  of  the  law  that  is  truly  marvellous.  They  were  familiar  with  all 
the  arts  of  the  detective.  They  were  familiar  with  all  methods  of  dis- 
guising themselves,  and  with  all  by-paths  and  places  of  concealment. 
Thev  were  so  skillful  in  framing  their  answers  when  before  the  inquis- 
itors that  it  required  the  utmost  care  and  skill  to  detect  them.  Their 
perfect  organization,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  gave  them 
great  facility  in  fleeing  from  one  part  to  another,  and  assured  them  of 
barborage  wherever  they  went.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerical 
strength  and  the  influence  of  this  party  during  the  later  middle  ages 
has  been  almost  universally  underestimated. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Das  Leben  D.  Friedrich  August  Gottreu  Tholuck's,  dargestellt  von  Pre 
fcssor  Leopold  Wmtp:,  Superintendent  und  geistl.  Inspector der  K5nigl. 
Landesschule,  Fforta.  Zweiter  Hand,  1826-1877.  Bielefeld  und  Leip- 
zig.    Verlag  von  Veihagen  &  Klasing.     1886. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Witte's  Life  of  Dr.  Tholuck  appeared 
in  1884,  and  closed  with  the  circumstances  attending  Tholuck's  transfer 
from  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the  University  at  Halle  as  the  successor 
of  Knapp.  On  account  of  his  well  known  evangelical  views  Tholuck 
was  not  wanted  there  by  the  rationalistic  professors  in  the  Theological 
Faculty — Weber,  Niemeyer,  Wegscheider,  Gesenius,  Marks — who  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  everything  their  own  way,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  position  they  had  secured.  Their  combined  efforts, 
however,  were  not  successful  in  preventing  Tholuck's  appointment,  and 
though  the  transfer  was  to  the  young  professor  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  he  went  to  Halle  and  entered  upon  his 
labors  there  in  April,  1826.  His  first  lecture  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  18.  The  opposition  of  his  colleagues  had  been  so  pronounced 
that  there  could  not  but  be  on  the  part  of  Tholuck  and  his  friends  anxious 
thoughts  concerning  the  reception  which  the  new  professor  would  re- 
ceive. A  few  East-Frieslanders  and  Pomeranians  had  assured  him  that 
they  would  be  present  and  give  him  protection  in  case  of  any  trouble; 
but  what  could  they  do  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  turbulent  students  ? 
The  hour  for  the  lecture  came,  and  Tholuck  found  the  room  crowded 
with  an  angry  looking  set;  but  his  first  words  won  their  favor,  and  they 
were  so  charmed  with  the  manner  and  the  words  of  the  **mystic"  that  they 
forgot  their  former  threats  and  listened  attentively  till  the  lecture  closed. 
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In  fact,  during  that  first  semester  Tholuck  had  nearly  as  many  students 
in  attendance  upon  his  lectures  as  the  renowned  Gesenius.  With  char- 
acteristic energy  he  devoted  himself  to  his  work.  By  personal  inter- 
course with  the  students  he  sought  to  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in 
vital  piety.  But  his  opponents  did  not  allow  him  to  pursue  his  course 
unhindered.  In  every  way  possible  they  assailed  him,  and  endeavored 
to  drive  him  from  the  field.  His  successes  only  stimulated  them  to  more 
desperate  measures.  The  warfare  was,  at  times,  extremely  bitter,  and 
it  was  long  continued.  But  gradually,  one  after  another,  the  rationalistic 
professors  dropped  out,  and  the  new  men  who  took  their  places  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  a  different  spirit.  Especially  was  Tholuck 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Julius  Miiller.  When  Gesenius 
died,  Tholuck  under  date  of  November  7,  1842,  wrote  in  his  diary, 
''  The  death  of  Gesenius,  an  occurrence  which  makes  me  feel  as  if  some 
demoniacal  influence  above  me  was  taken  away."  From  this  time  on 
his  position  was  unassailed,  and  in  the  university  he  came  to  be  regarded 
with  a  veneration  hardly  ever  equalled  in  the  annals  of  university 
life. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  events  of  a  year,  which, 
not  long  after  his  transfer  to  Halle,  Tholuck  spent  in  Rome  as  chaplain 
to  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Papal  court.  It  was  a  season  of 
rest  from  strife,  which  Tholuck  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  memory  of 
which  was  a  joy  to  him  all  the  rest  ot  his  days.  Another  chapter  brings 
Tholuck  before  us  as  University  preacher  and  a  winner  of  souls.  Here 
was  a  work  which  he  dearly  loved,  and  he  became  the  guide  to  a  new  life 
for  many  a  young-man  who  otherwise  would  have  missed  the  way.  To- 
such  his  hand  and  his  heart  were  ever  open,  and  nothing  gave  him  so 
much  joy  as  to  see  the  fruits  of  holy  living  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  lives  of  those  whom  he  had  allured  to  brighter  worlds. 

Dr.  Tholuck  owed  much  to  his  most  estimable  and  lovely  wife. 
The  seventh  chapter  in  this  volume,  which  introduces  us  to  the  house 
over  which  the  **  Frau  Ratin  "  presided  with  so  much  womanly  grace 
and  dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  work.  Professor 
Witte,  who  at  one  time  was  Tholuck's  amanuensis,  knew  it  well,  and 
his  description  is  characterized  by  true  German  fidelity  and  simplicity. 
Into  this  well  ordered  household  were  received  almost  daily,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  eminent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  those 
who  have  shared  the  warm-hearted  hospitality  of  its  occupants  will  bear 
witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  sketch  which  Professor  Witte  presents. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  work  refers  to  Tholuck's  journeys.  Several 
of  these  are  sketched  at  length.  On  one  of  them,  that  in  1842,  Professor 
John  L.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  which  was  a  chosen  companion, 
and  Professor  Witte  cites  a  passage  from  Tholuck's  diary,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  Professor  Lincoln,  Tholuck  says :  **  Oh  how  I  love  that  nervous, 
humorous,  intelligent  boy."  This  agrees  with  a  remark  once  made  by 
Tholuck,  that  of  all  the  Americans  he  had  ever  met  he  loved  John  Lin- 
coln the  most. 

In  connection  with  these  journeys.  Professor  Witte  tells  the  story  of 
Tholuck's  last  years — the  last  journey — when  broken  in  health,  and  bent 
with  the  weight  of  years,  he  was  slowly  descending:  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  His  beloved  colleague,  Julius  Miiller,  was  also  a  ruin; 
and  very  touching  is  a  reference  which  Professor  Witte  makes  to  a  visit 
Tholuck  received  one  day,  not  long  before  his  death,  from  his  well-tried 
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associate,  when  the  two  veterans  greeted  each  other  for  the  last  time 
on  this  side  of  eternity. 

Professor  Witte  has  done  his  work  in  a  manner  which  cannot  but 
be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  Dr.  Tholuck's  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  This  second  volume  contains  what  is  so  often  lacking 
in  German  books — a  good  index. 

Henry  S.  Burrage. 

iii.  practical  theology. 

The  Golden   Bible  ;    or,   Book  of  Mormon.      Is  it  from  God  ?     By    Rev. 
M.  T.  Lamb.    New  York  :    Ward  &  Drummond. 

This  book  has  very  much  interested  us.  It  was  not  made ;  it  grew.  Its 
origin  had  a  suggestive  history.     Four  lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lamb  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  year  1885.     These  lectures  were 
attended  by  large  audiences,  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  Mormons. 
Mr.  Lamb  announced  that  he  would  discuss  the  whole  question  of  Mor- 
monism  without  abuse  of  or  ill-will  toward   the  Mormon  people.     This 
notice  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  attendance  of  a  large 
number  of  Mormons.     The  Baptist  church  in  which  the  lectures  were 
given  was  packed  to  overflowing,  and  many  extra  chairs  were  used  and 
many  persons  remained  standing  during  the  entire  service.     His  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Murray,  and  many   others  desired   to   have   these 
lectures  published.  They  were  published,  making  a  small  volume  which 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  community  generally.     This  led 
Mr.  Lamb  carefully  to  study  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.     He  was  encouraged  by  the  various   denomina- 
tions conducting  mission  work  in  Salt  Lake  City.     It  was  there  believed 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  book  of  Mormon  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
system,  such  a  volume  as  Mr  Lamb  could  prepare  would  undermine  the 
foundation  on  which  the  system  rests.     Mr.  Lamb,  therefore,  travelled 
through  Utah  and  delivered  his  lectures  before  leading  Mormon  com- 
munities ;    and  the  Mormons  gave  him  such  a  hearing  as  they  never 
before  gave  any  man  outside   of  their  own  religious  circle.      While 
Mr.  Lamb  opposed  their  religious  principles,  he  did  so  with  much  court- 
esy and  consideration.     On  two  occasions  the  Mormons  allowed  him 
the   use  of  their  school-rooms,  and  on  another  occasion  one  of  their 
bishops  presided  at  the  meeting.     As  a  result  of  these  lectures  many  of 
the  younger  Mormons  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussion. 
They  listened  with  great  attention  and  respect,  without  any  form  of 
hostile  demonstration.     Some  of  them  have  purchased  copies  of  these 
four  earlier  lectures.  These  and  similar  facts  led  many  pastors  of  various 
denominations  to  express  the  belief  that  Mr  Lamb  ought  to  travel  over 
Utah  and  deliver  these  lectures  wherever  audiences  of  Mormons  can  be 
gathered.       So  unanimous  were    these  expressions  of   opinion   that 
Mr.  Lamb  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  up  everything  else  and  devote 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which  is  now  given  to  the 
public.     He  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  field. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  now  living  who  is  so  well  prepared  as  Mr. 
Lamb  to  tight  this  iniquity  from  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  volume. 
The  gentleness  of  his  manner  and  the  kindliness  of  his  speech  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  present  this  subject  both  to  Gentile  and  to  Mormon  audiences. 
After  consulting  with  eminent  antiquarians  to  confirm  his  historical 
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arguments  he  has  presented  in  this  volume  the  result  of  all  his  labors. 
We  cannot  in  this  brief  review  give  an  analysis  of  this  able  volume; 
neither  can  we  discuss  the  religious  and  political  system  which  it  seeks 
to  destroy.  A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book  inclines  us  to 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Lamb  has  proved  by  unanswerable  arguments  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  contemptible  fraud.  If  the  book  is  so  proved  a 
deadly  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  entire  system  of  which  the  book  is 
the  foundation.  Without  making  pretentions  to  great  literary  excellence, 
the  book  is  well  written,  and  the  arguments  presented  are  clear  and 
strong.  Mr.  Lamb  shows  that  the  history  of  this  western  world  utterly 
contradicts  the  claims  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  By  comparing  the 
characters  which  Mr.  Smith  claims  to  have  found  in  the  hill  Cumorah, 
which  he  affirms  were  the  characters  in  use  upon  this  continent  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  with  the  real  characters  in  use  in  Central  America 
at  that  date,  and  which  have  been  preserved  in  marble,  Mr.  Lamb  shows 
that  the  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  men  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  as  in  existence  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  are 
entirely  incorrect.  No  such  countries,  cities,  or  men  were  ever  in 
existence  upon  this  continent.  Mr.  Lamb  further  shows  that  the  people 
claimed  by  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  have  occupied  North  America  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  never  had  an  existence.  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  rescue  Mormon  readers  from  one  of  the  most  fatal  delusions  that 
ever  gained  belief  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  in  any  land  or  time, 
and  also  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  the  same  terrible  pit.  The 
author  wishes  to  distribute  gratuitously  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  book. 
He  has  exhausted  all  his  own  financiail  resources  in  the  preparation  of 
the  book,  and  he  now  depends  upon  the  friends  of  humanity  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  distribute  large  numbers  free  of  charge  among 
the  Mormons.  A  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  place  six  copies  in  six 
Mormon  families.  All  money  contributed  for  this  purpose  will  be  used 
sacredly  in  this  way.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  book  not  only  in  the 
hands  of  all  Mormons  but  all  Gentiles  also  throughout  the  country. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Lamb  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  also 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Lamb  is  laboring. 

R.  S.  .MacArthur. 
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I. 

BIBLE    WINE;    THE    MEANING    OF  YAYIN    AND 

OINOS   IN  SCRIPTURE. 

There  are  few  reforms  more  heartily  sustained  by  good 
men  than  that  of  temperance,  and  few  friends  of  temperance 
who  do  not  plead  for  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  The  writer  of  this  paper  strongly  sympa- 
thizes with  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  and  desires  to 
avoid  with  scrupulous  care  any  needless  criticism  of  their 
course.  But  it  is  an  old  saying  that  bad  arguments  injure 
even  a  good  cause,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this 
saying  will  be  proved  true  in  the  history  of  temperance  re- 
form. For  in  one  direction  at  least  many  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  have  ventured  upon  perilous  ground,  taking  up  a 
position  which  can  scarcely  be  defended  by  impartial  scholar- 
ship. They  have  strongly  affirmed  that  two  kinds  of  wine 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  one  the  unfermented,  and 
the  other  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  All  competent 
interpreters  agree  with  them  in  holding  that  ^^x^///*  and  oinos, 
translated  wine,  very  often  signify  a  liquor  made  by  fermen- 
tation from  the  juice  of  grapes,  but  most  of  them  deny  that 
these  terms  are  ever  used  alone  to  denote  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  state  the  biblical  evidence  which  bears  upon  this 
question.     Nothing  of   real  significance  will  be  purposely 

*  My  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  present  the  case  as  clearly  as  possible 
to  readers  not  familiar  with  Hebrew  or  Greek.  The  Hebrew  words  should  be 
pronounced  as  follows  :  Ydyin  {a  as  in  ah),  tirosh  (i  as  in  machine  and  ^  as  in 
no),  50^  or  sobhi  (^  or  M  av,  ^sa  in  fate),  asis  (J  sah,  i'«  i  in  machine. 
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misread  or  withheld,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  some- 
thing may  be  overlooked. 

Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "wine"  in  the 
common  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  revised 
version  as  well.  This  fact  suggests  at  once  the  possibility  of 
several  kinds  of  wine,  aod  justifies  the  query  whether  one  or 
more  of  them  may  not  have  been  unfermented?  But  it 
does  not  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case,  for  these  different 
names  may  have  denoted,  as  in  modern  times,  essentially  the 
same  drink  in  varieties  differentiated  by  flavor,  color,  or  in- 
fluence. Yet  the  hypothesis  of  two  wines,  unfermented  and 
fermented,  is  now  put  forward  as  the  key  which  opens  all  the 
passages  that  speak  of  wine  in  the  Old  Testament,  showing 
why  it  is  often  represented  as  a  blessing  and  often  as  a  curse. 
"This  apparent  inconsistency  vanishes  at  once*'  it  is  said, 
"  if  we  assume  that  the  different  effects  of  wine-drinking 
were  due  to  the  liquors  used,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  using 
them.  For  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was  a  most 
agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage,  while  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  was  un- 
wholesome and  dangerous.*' 

Of  the  several  terms  that  are  translated  "  wine  "  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  one  on  whose  meaning  and  use  the 
question  at  issue  really  depends.  It  is  the  noun  yayin^  which 
is  affirmed  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  two  wines  to  be 
an  ambiguous  word,  sometimes  meaning  unfermented,  and 
sometimes  fermented  wine.  If  this  be  correct,  their  theory 
stands ;  if  incorrect,  their  theory  falls,  as  will  appear  in  the 
progress  of  our  investigation.  For  the  word  is  used  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  by  Old  Testament  writers,  and 
the  beverage  which  it  denotes  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
cheer,  and,  on  the  other,  to  intoxicate  men.  About  forty 
passages  refer  to  the  intoxicating  effect  sometimes  produced 
by  it ;  seventeen  speak  of  it  as  prohibited,  on  ritual,  religi- 
ous, or  prudential  grounds,  to  certain  persons;  and  six  em- 
ploy the  word  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  evil  or 
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wrath  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  about  sixty  passages  mention 
it  as  if  it  were  good  rather  than  bad ;  eight  require  it  to  be 
used  in  the  temple  worship  and  one  implies  that  use  (i  Ch. 
9:  29)  ;  four  make  it  a  symbol  of  blessing;  and  many  speak 
of  it  as  a  real  blessing.  * 

Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  some  of  these  passages 
on  the  theory  of  two  wines.  Notice,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
that  some  of  them  seem  to  attribute  the  evil  effect  of  wine 
to  excessive  drinking.  Thus  the  daughters  of  Lot  are  said 
to  have  made  him  drink  wine  (Gen.  19:  32-35)^  probably 
using  persuasion,  and  inducing  him  to  drink «  more  than  he 
was  wont ;  for  they  were  bent  upon  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose. The  language,  however,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
evil  effect  being  due  to  excess,  but  the  liquor  employed  is 
called  swci^Xy  yayin,  certainly  as  if  anything  that  'WdL.s  yayin 
would  answer  the  purpose.  In  i  Sam.  25  :  36,  Abigail,  after 
giving  a  present  of  ''two  hundred  loaves,  and  two  bottles  ot 
wine,"  etc.,  to  David,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Nabal ;  "  and, 
behold,  he  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  feast  of  a  king ; 
and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  he  was  very 
drunken ;  wherefore  she  told  him  nothing,  less  or  more,  until 
the  morning  light.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning 
when  the  wine  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  that  his  wife 
told  him  these  things,"  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  drunk- 

*  The  following  passages  are  set  down  in  Furst's  Hebrew  Concordance. — 
Gen.  9:  21,  24;  14:  18;  19:  32-35;  27:  25;  49:  II,  12;  Ex.  29:  40;  Lev.  10: 
9;23:  13;  No.  6:  3,  4,  20;  15:  5,  7,  10;  28:  14;  Deut.  14:  26;  28:  39;  29: 
6;  3^-  33»  38;  Josh.  9:  4,  13;  Jud.  13  :  4,  7,  14;  19:  19;  i  Sam.  i :  14,  15, 
24;  10:  3;  16:  20;  25:  18,  37;  2  Sam.  13  :  28 ;  16:  i,  2;  i  Chr.  9:  29;  12: 
40;  27:  27;  2  Chr.  2:9,  14;  II :  U  ;  Neh.  2  :  i  ;  5  :  15,  18;  13  :  15  ;  Esth. 
l:  7,  10;  5:  6;  7:  2,  7,  8;  Job.  I  :  13,  18;  32:  19;  Ps.  60:  3;  75:  9;  78: 
65;  104:  15;  Prov.  4:  17;  9:  2,  5;  20:  i;  21  :  17;  23:  20,  30,  31  ;  31 :  4, 
6;  Eccl.  2:  3;  9:  7;  10:  19;  Cant,  i :  2,  4;  2:4;  4:  lO;  5:1;  7:  10;  8: 
2;  Isa.  5:  II,  12,  22;  16:  10;  22:  13;  24:  9,  II ;  28:  I,  7;  29 :  9 ;  51  :  21 ; 
55:  i;  56:  12;  Jer.  13:  12;  23:  9;  25:  15;  35:  2,  5,  6,8,  14;  40:  10,  12; 
48:  33;  51 :  7;  Lam.  2:  12;  Ezek.  27:  18;  44:  21 ;  Dan.  i  :  5,  8,  16;  10 r 
3;  Hos.  4:  If;  7:  5;  9:4;  14:  8;  Joel  1:5;  4:  3;  Am.  2 :  8,  12 ;  5 :  11  j 
^:  5 ;  9 :  M ;  Mic.  2  :  ii ;  6:  15  ;  Hab.  2:5;  Zeph.  1 :  13  ;  Hag.  2  :  12  ; 
Zech.  9  :  15  ;  10 :  7.     The  references  are  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
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enness  of  Nabal  is  here  ascribed  to  excessive  wine-drinking. 
Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  a  ''woman  of  good  understand- 
ing." Probably,  then,  she  gave  to  David  as  wine  what  this 
devout  outlaw  would  recognize  as  good  and  wholesome,  not 
pernicious ;  but  it  is  called  "  skins  of  yayin  "  simply,  and 
that  by  which  Nabal  is  said,  a  few  verses  later,  to  have  been 
made  drunk  is  also  called  sxvcvpXy  yayin.  Again,  in  Isa.  5  : 
II,  22,  we  have  these  words:  '*  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink ; 
that  tarry  late  into  the  night  till  wine  {yayiii)  inflame  them  !'* 
....  **  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine 
{yayin)  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink  !'*  Here 
it  is  heavy  drinking,  or  rather  hard  drinkers,  which  the 
prophet  denounces.  Yayin  is  used  without  any  distinctive 
epithet.  So  too  is  the  Hebrew  word  translated  **  strong 
drink,"  a  word  which  must  also,  according  to  the  theory  of 
two  wines,  be  ambiguous.  Once  more,  in  Prov.  23  :  29  f  we 
have  the  bad  effect  of  prolonged  and  excessive  wine-drink- 
ing depicted  in  a  very  graphic  manner.  **  Who  hath  woe  ? 
Who  hath  sorrow?  Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath  com- 
plaining ?  Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  Who  hath  red- 
ness of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that 
go  to  seek  out  mixed  wine."  Surely  this  is  a  good  text  for 
the  present  hour,  though  it  was  timely  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Whether  *' mixed  wine"  here  signifies  a  more  intoxica- 
ting liquor  than  simple  wine  (or  yayin),  can  hardly  be  de- 
termined. If  we  knew  with  what  it  was  mixed  a  judgment 
might  be  formed. 

Notice,  in  the  second  place,  passages  which  prohibit  wine 
drinking  on  ceremonial,  religious,  or  prudential  grounds. 
Thus  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine  when  going 
to  their  service  in  the  sanctuary.  Lev.  10:  8  f!  *' And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying:  Drink  no  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tent 
of  meeting,  that  ye  die"  not:  it  shall  be  a  statute  forever 
throughout  your  generations ;  and  ye  shall  put  difference  be- 
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tween  the  holy  and  the  common,  and  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean."  According  to  the  theory  of  two  wines  we 
have  in  this  perpetual  statute  two  ambiguous  terms,  to  wit, 
the  names  of  the  drinks  forbidden.  Is  such  legislation 
credible,  especially  when  we  know  that  there  were  suitable 
adjectives  in  the  language  to  remove  this  ambiguity  ?  It  is 
as  if  potatoes  were  highly  relished  by  us  as  food,  and  equally 
so  whether  roasted  or  boiled,  though  when  roasted  they 
were  wholesome  and  nutritious  and  when  boiled  poisonous 
and  productive  of  vertigo  ;  and  as  if,  this  being  the  case,  the 
I-»egislature  of  our  Commonwealth  should  enact  a  permanent 
law  forbidding  judges  to  eat  potatoes  on  court  days,  while 
church  councils  should  charge  those  whom  they  were  in- 
ducting into  the  Christian  ministry  not  to  eat  potatoes  on 
Sunday,  and  all  the  writers  of  the  State  for  the  next  six 
hundred  years  should  speak  of  potatoes  as  an  article  of  food, 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  fact  of  their  being  whole- 
some when  roasted  and  poisonous  when  boiled.  Besides 
this  needless  and  unaccountable  ambiguity,  might  we  not 
justly  complain  of  our  Legislature,  our  councils,  and  our 
writers  for  virtually  consenting  to  the  use  of  poisonous  food 
by  judges  and  ministers,  whenever  they  were  not  discharg- 
ing their  official  duties,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  people  con- 
stantly ?  Surely  the  advocates  of  legal  prohibition  would 
know  how  to  complain  of  such  legislation.  Yet,  if  they 
adopt  the  theory  of  two  wines,  this  must  be  their  view  of 
the  passage  forbidding  the  Hebrew  priests  to  drink  any  wine 
when  going  into  the  *'tent  of  meeting."  If  now  we  recur 
to  the  ordinary  interpretation  oiyayin,  namely,  that  it  signifies 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  all  ambiguity  disappears 
from  the  statute.  While  a  moderate  use  of  this  beverage 
was  harmless,  there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  too  much, 
and  reverence  for  the  holy  place  and  service  made  it  proper 
to  guard  against  this  possibility  by  total  abstinence  when 
about  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 

In  Num.  6:  3,  4,  20,  it  is  written.  "  When  either  man  or 
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woman  shall  make  a  special  vow,  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  to 
separate  himself  unto  the  Lord :  he  shall  separate  himself 
from  wine  and  strong  drink ;  he  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any 
liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  fresh  grapes  or  dry."  But 
when  the  time  of  his  vow  has  expired,  and  the  final  rites 
have  been  observed,  it  is  said  that  *'  the  Nazarite  may  drink 
wine."  In  this  case  "fresh  and  dried  grapes"  and  "liquor 
of  grapes  "  were  prohibited  as  well  as  "wine  "  and  "  vinegar 
of  wine."  But  observe  that  "  the  liquor  of  grapes,"  which 
may  comprise  the  unfermented  juice  of  grapes,  is  here  dis- 
tinguished from  yayin.  Consider,  also,  how  exact  the  word- 
ing is,  unless  the  "  wine  "  and  "  strong  drink  "  {^yayin  and 
shekhar)  are  exceptions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
each  of  these  important  words  may  mean  either  of  two  sorts 
of  liquor,  so  unlike  in  quality  and  preparation  as  fermented 
and  unfermented  grape  juice.  Again,  if  yayin  is  a  generic 
term  in  the  sense  claimed,  how  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  it  means  in  this  passage  fermented  or  unfermented 
grape  juice?  For  nothing  is  said  of  its  influence.  Possibly 
the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  two  wines  may  infer  that  it 
must  denote  an  unfermented  drink  because  the  Nazarite  is 
permitted  to  resume  its  use  after  his  vow  is  fulfilled.  But  if 
so,  the  prohibition  of  fermented  drink  must  be  found  by 
them  in  the  words,  "neither  any  liquor  of  grapes,"  a  very 
indefinite  expression,  probably  meant  to  cover  all  forms  of 
grape  liquor,  except  those  having  distinctive  names  because 
they  were  in  common  use.  That  wine,  as  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  was  not  specified  is  surely  surprising — so 
surprising  that  we  cannot  believe  it  a  fact. 

Again,  the  story  of  the  Rechabites  is  no  argument  for 
refusing  to  drink  any  sort  of  wine  (Jer.  35:  2,  5,  6,  8,  14), 
unless  it  is  an  argument  for  building  no  houses,  having  no 
fields  or  vineyards,  and  sowing  no  seed,  unless  it  is  an 
argument  for  living  in  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  or  in  wigwams, 
like  the  Red  Men.     What  they  were  praised  for  was  obedi- 
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ence   to  the   command   of  Jonadab,  their   father.     Of  the 
wisdom  of  his  command  we  are  novvhere  informed. 

One  other  passage  must  be  noticed  under  this  head,  viz.: 
Prov.  31  :  4,  7:  '*It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for 
kings  to  drink  wine;  nor  for  princes  to  say,  Where  is 
strong  drink?  Lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law,  and 
pervert  the  judgment  of  any  that  is  afflicted.  Give  strong 
drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  the  bit- 
ter in  soul.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  poverty,  and 
remember  his  misery  no  more."  The  shekhar  and  yayin 
which  rulers  are*  here  warned  against  drinking  must  have 
been  fermented  liquors,  for  if  they  had  been  unfermen- 
ted  they  would  not  have  been  likely  to  lead  kings  and 
princes  to  forget  the  law  or  to  pervert  judgment.  But  if 
these  were  fermented  liquors  what  were  those  that  were  to 
be  given  to  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,  or  to  the  bitter  in 
soul  ?  Fermented,  surely,  for  the  same  things  are  pro- 
nounced unsuitable  for  the  former  and  suitable  for  the  latter. 
However  pleasant  and  healthful  unfermented  grape  juice 
may  be,  it  is  not  referred  to  in  this  place. 

Notice  also,  in  the  third  place,  certain  passages  which 
represent  yayin  as  both  exhilarating  and  beneficial.  The 
passage  just  examined  is  one  of  these  :  *'Give  strong  drink 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  the  bitter  in 
soul."  Extreme  sorrow  is  often  morbid  and  injurious. 
Relief  from  it,  is  therefore,  a  blessing  and  may  lead  to 
permanent  cheerfulness,  and  a  little  wine  has  sometimes 
brought  such  relief.  Another  passage  which  represents 
wine  as  both  exhilarating  and  beneficial  is  found  in  Jacob's 
prophecy  concerning  Judah  (Gen.  49:  11,  12):  **Binding 
his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass*s  colt  to  the  choice  vine,  he 
hath  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  vesture  in  the 
blood  of  grapes:  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine  and  his 
teeth  white  with  milk."  Here  ** redness  of  eyes"  through 
wine  certainly  points  to  its  exhilarating,  if  not  intoxicating, 
eflfect.     It  brings  to  mind  at  once  the  words :  "  Who  hath 
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woe  .  .  .  sorrow  .  .  .  contentions  .  .  .  wounds  without 
cause  .  .  .  redness  of  eyes  T  And  the  answer,  "  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine."  Yet  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  to 
interpret  Jacob's  prophecy  as  foreshadowing  evil  rather  than 
good.  Wine,  as  used  by  the  Jews  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
considered  a  blessing.  The  same  double  thought  is  brought 
out  in  Ps.  104:  14,  15  :  *'  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for 
the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man ;  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth  (lit.  bread  out  of  the  earth). 
And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's 
heart,"  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  account  for  it  than  by 
assuming  that  ^^^j^/Vi  was  a  stimulating  drink,  which  could  be 
used  prudently,  so  that  good  cheer,  without  inebriation  or 
any  approach  to  it,  would  be  secured. 

If  any  one,  familiar  with  the  effects  of  modern  wine- 
drinking,  is  unable  to  receive  this,  let  him  bear  in  mind 
three  things:  that  modern  wines  are  commonly  drugged, 
that  the  use  of  them  is  generally  associated  with  the  use  of 
powerful  distilled  liquors,  and  that  the  ancient  wines  in  com- 
mon use  had  a  very  small  percentage  of  alcohol  when  pure, 
and  were  frequently  and  habitually  reduced  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Says  Mr.  Field  (in  "  Oinos,"  p.  20) :  "  Distilla- 
tion was  not  discovered  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,*  and  the  wines  of  antiquity  were,  in 
general,  of  small  alcoholic  power.  In  fact,  all  wines,  until 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  were  comparatively  weak. 
The  analyses  of  Neumann  in  the  last  century  have  deter- 
mined this  pointt  They  show  that  the  very  strongest  of 
mediaeval  wines  contained  only  about  twelve  per  cent,  of 
spirit,  and  the  average  scarcely  more  than  six.  The  dis- 
tilled and  fortified  drinks  of  to-day  average  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  A  wine  which,  in  compar- 
ison  with    the  ordinary   standards   of  antiquity   was   pro- 

*  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures^  on  Alcohol^  p.  27. 
t  Ibid,  p.  24, 
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nounced  weak,  must  have  been  devoid  of  any  intoxicating 
power."  This  last  statement  of  Mr.  Field  ought  to  alarm 
the  strenuous  defenders  of  his  theory ;  for  they  are  wont  to 
assert  that  alcohol  is  venomous  per  se  and  has  some  intoxi- 
cating power  when  received  in  the  smallest  quantity.  But 
apart  from  this  statement  the  language  of  Mr.  Field  appears 
to  be  correct  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Dr.  Gill 
(on  Deut,  21:  20)  remarks  that,  *' According  to  the 
Mishna,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  is  one  who  eats  half  a 
pound  of  flesh  and  drinks  half  a  log  of  Italian  wine — a 
quarter  of  a  pint — which  would  be  at  this  day  reckoned 
very  little  by  our  grandsons  of  Bacchus  "  (Field,  p.  14). 

Less  decisive  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  in- 
tended is  Ecclesiastes,  9:  7:  "  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart,  .  .  .  Let 
thy  garments  be  always  white ;  and  let  not  thy  head  lack 
ointment.  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  thou  lovest  all  the 
days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity ;  (or  that  is  thy  portion  in 
life,  and  in  thy  labor  wherein  thou  laborest  under  the 
sun."  Bread,  wine,  oil,  clean  garments,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  conjugal  love  are  justly  considered  the  best  earthly 
blessings.  Whether,  however,  the  words,  *'  with  a 
merry  heart,"  refer  to  the  customary  influence  of  wine 
drinking,  and  imply  that  wine  was  an  exhilarating  drink, 
may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  but  is  it 
not  clear  that,  if  wine  had  been  a  generic  term,  meaning 
sometimes  a  wholesome  and  sometimes  a  poisonous  drink, 
an  adjective  like  good,  new,  or  sweet,  would  have  been 
inserted  to  guard  against  mistake  ?  For  it  is  admitted  that 
both  kinds  oiyayin  were  used  as  a  beverage. 

Notice  again,  in  th^  fourth  place,  t\i2ityayin  was  employed 
in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  In  every  passage  but  one 
where  the  material  of  the  drink  offering  is  named,  that 
material  is  called  yayin.  In  the  exceptional  passage  it  is 
denominated  shekhar.  Both  these  terms  sometimes  denote  a 
fermented  liquor,  as  all  freely  admit;  but,  in  order  to  justify 
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the  use  olyayin  or  shekhar  in  worditp,  tiie  advocates  of  the 
two  wine  theory  insist  that  they  are  generic  terms,  meaning 
the  jttioe  of  tiie  grape  in  whatever  condition.  But  even  if  it 
were  certain  that  they  were  generic  terms,  they  were  none 
the  less  ambiguous,  and  i^  is  surprising  that  ambiguous 
words  should  have  been  always  selected,  when  definite  ones 
were  at  handr  The  composition  of  the  sacred  oil  was  care- 
fully described,  the  animals  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
were  distinctly  named,  everything  else  about  the  service  was 
accurately  discriminated  from  other  things,  but  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  hypothesis,  words  of  manifold  application  are 
uniformly  chosen.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  tirosh  or  asis  was 
never  used  to  signify  anything  but  new  wine  or  unfermented 
grape  juice,  why  was  neither  of  them  selected  to  describe  the 
drink  offering  ?  We  have  seen  no  answer  to  this  question 
and  are  unable  to  discover  one.  Allow  me  to  copy  one  of 
the  passages,  viz.:  Ex.  29:  38  f:  "Now  this  is  that  which 
thou  shalt  offer  upon  the  altar:  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
day  by  day  continually,  the  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the 
morning;  and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even  :  and 
with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil ; 
and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  {yayiti)  for  a  drink 
offering.  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even, 
and  shalt  do  thereto  according  to  the  meal  offering  of  the 
morning,  and  according  to  the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a 
sweet  savor,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  (Com- 
pare Lev.,  23:  12  f;  Nu.  15:  4,  7,  10;  28:  14.)  Thus  it 
appears  that  wine  was  offered  daily,  morning  and  evening 
{as  well  as   on   special  occasions),  by  fire    unto  the  Lord.* 

*  "  Nothing  whatever  is  expressly  said  in  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  the  wine  was  treated ;  bat  it  wonld  seem  probable,  from  the  pro- 
hibition that  it  thonld  not  be  ponred  apon  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex.  30:9),  that 
it  nsed  to  be  ponred  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  Josephns  (Ant,  iii.  9:4) 
says  that  it  was  poured  round  the  altar,"  but  he  says  the  same  of  the  blood  of 
the  burnt  offering.  According  to  Smith's  D.  of  the  B.  a  hin  measured  either 
about  one  gallon  and  ahalf,  or  about  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  (1.4449  or  .7381), 
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Yayin^  not  tirosh  or  asis^  was  thus  offered  at  every  season  of 
the  year.  Yet  yayin^  though  alleged  to  be  a  geturic  term, 
meaning  the  juice  of  grapes  in  any  form,  is  supposed  in 
every  concrete  instance  to  be  perfectly  definite,  signifying 
either  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grapes,  a  refreshing  and 
nutritious  beverage,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes,  a  bev- 
erage at  once  intoxicating  and  unclean.  For  the  juice  of 
the  grape  when  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  was  called  by  a 
special  name,  and  when  subject  to  acetous  fermentation  was 
distinguished  by  yet  another.  Nor  were  the  capacities  of 
the  language  then  exhausted.  Fit  adjectives  were  at  hand 
to  discriminate  the  evil  from  the  good,  and  even  suitable 
nouns  were  not  awanting.  Alas,  then,  for  a  theory,  however 
convenient  and  welcome  to  friends  of  total  abstinence,  which 
must  interpret  yayin,  shekhar,  and  chetner,  as  Janus-faced 
characters,  reminding  one  painfully  of  John  Bunyan's  "Mr. 
Facing-both-ways."  Alas,  for  scholars  who  must,  and  do, 
assume  that  law-givers,  prophets,  and  sacred  poets,  have 
called  by  the  same  name  the  liquor  which  Noah  drank  to 
intoxication  and  the  liquor  which  Melchisedek,  priest  of 
God  Most  High,  brought  with  his  blessing  to  Abraham,  if 
the  liquor  in  one  case  was  terribly  different  from  that  in  the 
other,  and  if  their  language,  as  all  admit,  had  suitable  names 
for  each ! 

But  was  not  all  ambiguity  removed  from  the  word  yayin, 
as  denoting  the  liquor  of  the  drink  offering  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  leaven  in  sacrifice?  We  cannot  see  that  it  was. 
The  word  leaven  is  never  applied  to  liquors  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, nor  is  there  any  statement  that  ferment  and  leaven 
are  identical.  Moreover,  if  old  wine  had  been  considered 
leavened  by  the  Jews,  they  would  have  removed  it  scrupu- 
lously from  their  houses  during  the  Passover  week,  but 
there  is  no  hint  of  their  doing  this,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Josephus.     As  the  Passover  occurred  in  April,  six  months 

«iida  fourth  part  of  a  kin  about  three  piuts  or  one  pint  and  a  half.  The  larger  es- 
timate is  from  Josephas ;  the  smaller  from  the  Rabbius. 
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after  the  grapes  were  gathered  and  the  juice  expressed,, 
there  must  have  been  much  wine  of  half  a  year  in  the  Jew- 
ish houses  at  that  time,  far  more  than  there  was  of  leaven  or 
leavened  bread ;  so  that  the  removal  of  it,  if  necessary  or 
practiced,  would  almost  certainly  have  been  somewhere 
mentioned.  Besides,  vinegar  was  fermented;  yet  Schroder 
says :  '*  Bitter  herbs  must  be  procured  for  the  Passover 
meal,  as  we  learn  from  Ex.  12:8.  Of  what  kind  they  were 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  later  Jews  suppose 
that  green  horse-radish  leaves  are  meant.  A  cup  of  vinegar 
was  provided  to  dip  them  in  F'urther,  a  dish  of  pap  or 
jelly,  which  consisted  of  apples,  figs,  nuts,  almonds,  etc., 
mingled  with  wine,  was  served  up,  and  on  this  cinnamon  was 
scattered,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  brick.  Some  gave  to  it 
this  form  to  remind  themselves  of  the  slavery  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Israelites  were  forced  to  make  bricks  for  the  royal 
buildings''  (Das  Talmudisches  Rabbinische  Judenthum,  S. 
182).  , Observe  also  that  a  special  name,  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  words  denoting  leaven  and  leavened,  is  given  to 
the  unleavened  loaves  or  cakes  offered  to  the  Lord.*  In  the 
case  of  solids,  flour,  dough  and  bread,  the  Scriptures  are 
most  definite  and  precise  in  their  distinctions  between  what 
was  leavened  and  what  was  unleavened.  But  when  vavin 
is  mentioned  a  so-called  generic  term  is  all-sufficient.  And 
if  another  term  is  ever  used,  it  is  either  shekhar^  which  must 
be  treated  also  as  a  generic  word,  or  chemer,  which  again 
must  be  considered  generic.  A  theory  which  rests  on  such 
a  basis  is  incredible.  And  the  only  explanation  of  its  adop- 
tion by  good  men  is  their  eager  desire  to  promote  a  worthy 
cause.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  feelings  of  ardent 
and  honest  men  have  outrun  their  judgment. 

To  show  what  is  assumed  by  the  theory  of  two  wines, 
let  me  suppose  that  Noah  and  his  sons  were  ignorant  of  any 
method  by  which  grape  juice  could  be  preserved  without 
fermentation.     But  being  pleased  with  its  taste,  and  even 

*  Maz%oth,  Sec  Ex.,  23:15;  Lev.,  23:6;  2  Chr.,  8:13;  Ezr.,  6:22. 
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"better  pleased  with  it  after  fermentation  than  before,  they 
drank  of  it  moderately,  having  soon  learned  that  it  might  do 
harm  when  used  freely.  By-and-by,  however,  a  few  hun- 
dred years  later,  Abraham,  we  may  suppose,  discovers  a 
method  of  preserving  the  favorite  juice  unfermented,  and 
learns  that  it  is  then  altogether  harmless.  Here,  now,  is  a 
grape  juice,  cured  and  preserved  by  a  new  method.  It  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  the  old-fashioned  grape-juice. 
The  patriarch  prizes  it  highly,  recommends  it  to  his  sons, 
dependents,  and  friends.  Neighboring  sheiks  hear  of  it  and 
send  messengers  to  purchase  it.  But  it  has  no  name.  All 
are  satisfied  to  call  it  by  the  old  name,  grape-juice.  It 
becomes  an  article  of  commerce.  Men  send  for  Abra- 
ham's grape-juice.  No,  that  will  not  do ;  for  this  would 
soon  become  a  distinctive  name  and  destroy  the  theory. 
Centuries  pass  ;  and  now  laws  are  to  be  made  by  Moses.  He 
wishes  to  have  this  particular  kind  of  grape-juice  employed 
as  a  drink  offering.  But  it  has  no  name,  or  if  it  has  one,  the 
great  legislator  prefers  to  call  it  simply  grape-juice.  Again 
ages  pass,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  dealer  in  grape-juice 
receives  an  order  for  a  hundred  skins  of  this  beverage.  But 
there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  and  he  does  not  know  which  is  called 
for.  Both  are  in  constant  use  and  demand,  and  the  whole- 
some still  goes  by  the  same  old  name  as  the  unwholesome. 
Is  this  a  credible  story  ?  A  distinct  kind  of  grape-juice, 
cured  and  preserved  by  a  special  process,  drunk  by  all  the 
best  of  the  people,  talked  about  by  young  and  old,  contrasted 
with  another  kind  equally  well  known,  but  producing  differ- 
ent and  dreadful  effects,  selected  by  Moses,  to  be  offered  to 
God  in  the  temple,  a  staple  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  dif- 
ferentiated in  a  hundred  ways  from  every  other  object  of 
food  or  drink,  but  with  no  proper  name  !  or,  at  any  rate,  with 
none  that  the  people  are  willing  to  use !  Such  a  theory  is  a 
broken  reed,  on  which  if  a  man  lean  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
falling.  The  cause  of  total  abstinence  needs  better  sup- 
port and  can  easily  find  it. 
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The  word  shekhar,  already  mentioned  more  than  once^ 
requires  brief  examination.  It  occurs  twenty- three  times  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  every  instance  but 
one  is  rendered  **  strong  drink  "  in  the  Revised  Version. 
The  exception  is  Ps.  69:12  where  "drinkers  oi shekhar**  is 
translated,  for  short,  *'  drunkards."  •  A  second  noun 
shikkdrofiy  from  the  same  root  and  having  essentially  the 
same  sense,  is  used  twice ;  t  an  adjective  shikkor  from  the 
same  root  appears  thirteen  times,  and  is  always  translated 
drunken  or  drunkard  ;  %  while  the  verb  shakhar,  meaning 
to  drink  to  intoxication,  or  at  the  least,  to  exhilaration,  is 
found  fifteen  times.  '^  In  view  of  the  use  of  the  verb,  the 
adjective,  and  the  two  nouns,  we  do  not  see  how  any  impar- 
tial student  can  deny  that  the  revisers  were  justified  by  the 
evidence  in  translating  shekliar  "  strong  drink,"  it  being  un- 
derstood that  such  drink,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  intoxi- 
cates. Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the  most  strenuous  defenders 
of  the  theory  of  two  wines  would  have  doubted  this,  were  it 
not  for  a  very  few  passages.  Ontf  of  these  is  Nu.  28 :  7  : 
"  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth  part  of 
an  hin  for  the  one  lamb  ;  in  the  holy  place  shalt  thou  pour  out 
a  drink  offering  of  strong  drink  unto  the  Lord."  Here  the 
Hebrew  word  denoting  the  liquor  to  be  poured  out  is  shekhar. 
In  all  the  other  passages  which  mention  the  liquor  of  the 
drink  offering  it  is  cdX\td  yayin;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  denying  that  wine  was  the  **  strong  drink  "  intended  by 
shekhar  in  this  passage.     If  so,  the  wording  here  employed 

*  Lev.  10 : 9 ;  Na.  6 :  2,  3  ;  28 :  7 ;  Deat.  14 :  26 ;  29  :  6 ;  Jad.  13 :  4,  7,  14  ;. 
I  Sam.  I !  15 ;  Pi.  69:  13  ;  Prov.  31 : 4, 6 ;  20:  i  ;  Isa.  5:  ii,  22  ;  24  :  9 ;  28 :  7 ; 
29:9;  56:  12. 

t  Ezek.  23:33;  39:  19. 

X  I  Sam.  1 :  13 ;  25  :  36 ;  I  Kgs.  lO :  9 ;  20 :  16;  Job.  12  :  25  ;  Ps.  107 :  27 ;. 
Prov.  26:  9;  Ita.  24:  20;  28:  i»  3;  Jer.  23  :  9;  Joel  1 :  5. 

$  Gen.  9:21 ;  Deot  32:42;  i  Sam.  i:  14;  2  Sam.  11 :  13;  Cant.  5:  i;  Isa. 
29:9;  49:26;  51:21;  63:6;  Jer.  25:27;  48:26;  51:7,  39,57;  Lam.  4:21;. 
Hab.  2 :  15 ;  Hag.  i :  6.  See  a  fuller  discussion  of  shekhar  in  The  Old  Testa* 
ment  Student  for  Sept.  1886,  by  the  present  writer. 
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confirms  our  view  that  the  wine  of  sacrifice  was  uniformly 
fermented.  *  Another  passage  which  permits  the  drinking 
of  s/ukhar  is  also  presumed  to  prove  that  it  was  a'  generic 
term,  meaning  an  unfermented  or  a  fermented  beverage,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  is  Deut.  14  :  22  f :  "  Thou  shalt 
surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  which  cometh 
forth  of  the  field  year  by  year.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to 
cause  his  name  to  dwell  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy  herd  and  of 
thy  flock.  .  .  .  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so 
that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou 
turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand,  and 
shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  ; 
and  thou  shalt  bestow  the  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  de- 
sireth,  for  oxen  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine  {yayin),  or  for 
strong  drink  {shekhar),  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  eat  there 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and 
thine  household."  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  the  ob- 
jections against  giving  a  generic  and  practically  ambiguous 
sense  to  yayin  apply  with  equal  force  to  shekhar.  Both 
were  definite  names  meaning  fermented  liquors,  though 
shekhar  may  not  have  been  commonly  derived  from  grapes. 
The  word  chemer  has  also  been  mentioned.  It  appears 
in  eight  passages,  if  we  reckon  the  Aramaean  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  word.  In  Deut.  32:  14  it  is  translated 
wine :  "  Of  the  blood  of  the  grape  the  drankest  wine ;"  also 
in  Isa.  27  :2 :  *'  A  vineyard  of  wine,  sing  ye  unto  it."     The 

*  **  The  Targum  "  (says  the  Bible  Commentary)  "  here  understands  it  of  old 
wine.''  But  the  explanation  preferred  by  that  Commentary  is  <<  that  the  Isra- 
elites in  the  wilderness  had,  in  their  lack  of  wine,  substituted  shekhar^  made  from 
barley,  for  it.  .  .  .  They  had  thns  observed  the  spirit,  thongh  not  the  letter  of  the 
ordinance,  and  their  practice  hitherto  woald  natnrally  betray  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage now  employed  by  Moses."  Josephas  calls  it  wine,  the  Latin  version 
vifiumf  and  the  Syriac  shakhro.  If  it  was  not  old  wine,  it  was  unquestionably 
strong  drink,  having  intoxicating  power,  as  appears  from  the  meaning  of 
$kekhar. 
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Aramasan  form  chamar,  occurs  in  Ezra  6 :  9  and  7 :  22  with 
reference  to  an  ample  provision  of  wine  for  the  sanctuary  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  Dan.  5  :  i ,  2, 4, 23  with  reference  to  the  wine 
•drunk  by  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  at  the  great  feast  which 
he  made.  The  double  sense  of  this  word  is  of  course  required 
by  the  theory  of  two  wines. 

There  is  besides  a  noun  sobe  which  is  translated  wine  in 
Isa.  I  :  22  :  "  Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  is 
mixed  with  water."  In  Nahum  1:10  it  is  rendered  ''drink:*' 
'*  For  though  they  be  like  tangled  thorns,  and  be  drenched 
as  it  were  in  their  drink,  they  shall  be  devoured  utterly  as 
dry  stubble."  The  same  rendering  is  also  given  to  the  word 
in  Hos.  4:18:  ''Their  drink  is  become  sour  ;'*  margin : 
*'  their  carouse  is  over."  The  personal  noun  sobe  is  trans- 
lated "  drunkard  "  in  Deut.  21  :  20  and  in  Prov.  23  :  21,  while 
in  Prov.  23  :  20  the  plural  is  used  with  yayin  and  translated 
"  winebibbers."  In  Ezek.  23:42  we  have  this  rendering: 
"  and  with  men  of  the  common  sort  were  brought  drunk- 
ards from  the  wilderness."  Isa.  56:  12  contains  the  verb 
saba  translated  literally :  "  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  strong 
drink  "  {skekkar).  Thus  the  verb  and  nouns  occur  in  eight 
places,  and  the  idea  is  everywhere  that  of  soaking  one's  self 
with  liquor.  There  would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  the 
sobe  '  an  old  soaker '  or  *  toper.* 

The  word  asis  from  asas,  "to  tread  in  pieces,"  "to  tread 
out,"  is  translated  "  sweet  wine"  in  Joel,  i  :  5  ;  4:  18  (3  :  18 
English  Version)  in  Am.  9:13,  and  in  Isa.  49 :  26.  In  the  last 
passage  it  suggests  intoxication — "  they  shall  be  drunken 
with  their  own  blood  as  with  asis ;  "  but  its  derivation  and 
use  in  other  places  (unless  we  except  Joel.  1:5)  do  not. 
Cant  8:2  shows  that  it  was  sometimes  derived  from  pome- 
granates. Whether  it  was  a  liquor  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time  is  uncertain.  But  if  it  was  "sweet  wine,"  and  if 
sweet  wine  was  ever  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  fer- 
mentation, this  would  perhaps  have  been  a  suitable  name  for 
it.     Yet  it  is  never  applied  to  wine  used  in  the  temple,  and 
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indeed  the  evidence  does  not  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  had 
no  intoxicating  power. 

Again  there  are  three  words,  mezeg  (Cant.  7 : 2)  mesek 
(Ps.  75  :  8),  and  vtimsak  (Prov.  23  :  30  ;  Isa,  65  :  1 1),  which  are 
connected  etymologically  with  misceo  and  ;;//>,  and  imply 
a  mixture  of  wine  with  some  other  substance,  rendering  it 
however,  less  harmful,  we  may  believe,  than  many  of  the 
fortified  and  spiced  liquors  of  modern  times. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  names  given 
to  spirituous  liquors  by  the  Hebrews.  There  is,  however, 
one  other  that  must  be  noticed,  because  it  has  filled  an  im- 
portant roll  in  the  discussion  about  the  wines  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  tirosh  from  the  verb  yarash,  and  is  used  thirty-eight 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.*  It  is  associated  with  either 
corn  or  oil,  or  with  both,  in  all  but  four  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  always  as  a  valuable  product  of  the 
and.  Gesenius  holds  that  it  is  from  yarash  which  signifies, 
I,  "/^  seize,  or  get  possession  of;  and  2,  to  possess,  or  hold  in 
possession  ;"  and  that  the  liquor  intended  was  *'  uew  zuifu\  so 
called  because  it  gets  possession  of  the  brain,  and  inebriates." 
Furst  connects  it  with  the  second  meaning  of  the  same  verb, 
"to  possess,**  and  defines  it  "  what  is  got  from  grapes  or 
fruit ;  hence,  mead,  unfermented  wine,  sweet  mead,  the  juice 
of  the  grape.**  Field,  in  agreement  with  Bythner  and  Dr. 
Lees,  thinks  it  was  used  to  denote  *'  the  vine-fruit  in  its 
natural,  solid  state,  and  with  special  reference  to  its  being  the 
source  and  material  of  wine.  ''  In  no  instance,"  he  says, 
'*  does  it  appear  to  have  denoted   the   liquid  product  of  the 


»» 
b^""" 


n;rape. 


Let  us  examine  the  last  of  these  explanations  first.  In 
support  of  the  view  that  tirosh  was  the  grape-crop  or  vintage 

*  Gen.  27:28,37;  Nu.  18:  12(13);  Deut.  7:  13;  11  :  14;  12:  17;  14:  23 ; 
18:4;  28:51  ;  33:  28;  Jucl.9:  13;  2K.l8:32;  2  Chr.  31  :  5  ;  32:  28;  Neh. 
5:  II;  10:37,40(39);  13:5,  12;  Ps.  4:7;  Prov.  3:  10;  Isa.  24 :  7;  36:  17;  62: 
8;  65:  8;  Jer.  31  :  12  ;  Hos.  2  :  9,  10;  2:  19,  24;  4:  11 ;  7:  14;  9:  2;  Joel.  I  :  lo; 
Mic.  6 :  15  ;    Hag.   i:  11 ;  Zech.  9:  17. 
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untrodden,  are  urged  the  following  considerations,  (a)  the 
habitual  connection  of  this  word  with  dagan  (*'  com  "  or 
*'  grain  ")  instead  of  Uchem  (**  bread  "),  and  with  yitshar 
(*'  oil  "-crop)  instead  of  shemen  (**  oil  "  ready  for  use.)  (b) 
The  language  of  Micah  6:15:  ''  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  shalt 
not  reap ;  thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  shalt  not  anoint 
thee  with  oil ;  and  the  vintage,  but  shalt  not  drink  the 
wine,'*  where  tirosh  is  applied  to  the  vintage  trodden,  and 
yayin  to  the  beverage  drunk,  (c)  The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
that  the  noun  literally  means  "  possession,"  since  this  would 
be  a  more  suitable  name  for  the  grape-crop  than  for  the  wine 
which  constituted  but  a  part  of  its  value.  If  this  view  of  the 
signification  of  tirosh  be  correct,  the  use  of  the  word  has  no 
important  bearing  for  or  against  the  theory  of  two  wines. 
Its  use  only  shows  that  the  vine-crop  was  highly  prized, 
chiefly  for  the  wine  of  which  it  was  the  source  and  material, 
but  does  not  show  that  two  kinds  of  wine  were  made  from  it 
—  one  good  and  the  other  bad.  For  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  drink  derived  from  tirosh  we  are  referred  to  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  word  yayin. 

But  how  is  it  if  the  second  view  of  tirosh  be  adopted, 
viz.:  that  it  signifies  ''nuad,  the  unfermented  juice  of  grapes." 
The  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  by  no  means  con- 
vincing. Yet  there  are  two  passages  in  which  the  **  vats  " 
are  said  to  "  overflow  with  tirosh  "  (Prov.  3:10;  Joel.  2  :  24), 
proving  that  fresh  grape-juice  might  be  called  tirosh,  though 
not  proving,  according  to  the  method  of  interpretation  fol- 
lowed by  defenders  of  the  theory  of  two  wines,  that  fermented 
grape-juice  could  not  have  been  called  by  the  same  name. 
Two  other  passages  are  supposed  to  prove  that  tirosh  was  a 
common  drink,  viz.:  Jud.  9:13,"  Should  I  leave  my  tirosh, 
which  cheereth  God  and  man  *  (or,  **  gods  and  men,")  and 
go  to  wave  to  and  fro  over  the  trees  ?"  and  Isa.  62  :  8,  **  The 
sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  tirosh,  for  which  thou 
hast  labored."  But  in  these  texts  the  tirosh  is  thought  of 
in  relation  either  to  the  vine  or  to  the  vine-dresser ;  it  was 
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therefore  natural  to  designate  the  liquor  by  a  name  applica- 
ble to  it  as  new,  whether  it  was  drunk  when  fresh  or  was 
preserved  for  use  afterwards.    Farmers  sometimes  drink  new 
cider,  though  rarely  to  any  great  extent  before  it  begins  **  to 
work/'  and  they  call  it  new  cider  a  good  while  after  it  begins 
""  to  work."     If,  however,  we  concede  all  that  is  claimed  in 
respect  to  tirosh,  that  it  was  always  unfermented,  it  will  not 
help  the  argument  for  two  kinds  of  wine  called  yayin.      For 
if  there  was  a  drink,  cured  and  preserved  without  fermenta- 
tion, called  tiroshf  why  was  it  not  used  for  the  drink  offer- 
ing ?     Or,  if  used,  why  was  it  not  called  by  its  distinctive 
name  ?    And,  if  this  was  the  wine  beverage  that  was  a  bless- 
ing, why  was  the  equivocal  yayin  employed  so  often  to  de- 
note the  good  gift  ?     And  further,  if  tirosh  was  unfermented 
vine-liquor,  preserved  through  the  year  and  used  freely  as 
an  innocent  and  luscious  beverage,  how  can  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  drinking  of  it  is  expressly  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  ?      Why  should  writers, 
whether  law-givers  or  prophets,  have  been  satisfied  with  an 
ambiguous  word,  when  a  definite  and  honorable  one  was  at 
hand  ?     This  is  a  riddle  for  the  advocates  of  the  theory  o 
two  wines  to  guess.    It  is  a  marvel  which  grows  as  we  look  at 
it.     That  in  an  extensive  literature  which  denounces  drunken- 
ness and  warns  men  against  tarrying  long  at  the  wine,  there 
is  no  passage  which  contrasts  the  alleged  different  kinds  of 
wine,  one  of  which  was  harmless  and  the  other  poisonous  ! 
That  if  tirosh  or  asis  really  signified  an  unfermented  grape- 
juice,    wholesome    and    tasteful,    approved    by    God    and 
man,  this  drink  is  never  commended  under  its  distinctive 
name  as  a  royal  beverage  in  contrast  to  the  fermented  juice. 
of  grapes!     How  easy  and  natural  it  now  is  for  men  who 
advocate  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  wine  to  distinguish  them 
perfectly !     How  impossible  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  do  this !     How  helplessly  they  resort  to 
the  same  name,  yayin,  without  epithet  or  qualification,  when 
they  speak  of  wine,  either  good  or  bad !     But  the  marvel 
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disappears  the  instant  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  plain  fact 
that  they  knew  of  but  one  wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  though  there  were  several  varieties  of  this,  as  new 
and  old,  sweet  and  sour,  red  and  spiced,  but  all  supposed  to 
be  harmless  if  used  sparingly,  and  intoxicating  if  used  freely. 
To  return  to  the  word  before  us :  if  it  were  alleged  that  tirosh 
was  a  generic  term,  signifying  grape-juice  in  any  and  every 
condition,  while  yayin  was  a  definite  word,  signifying  the 
fermented  juice  of  grapes,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  reconcile 
the  statement  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  than  it  is  to 
reconcile  with  them  the  assertion  that  yayin  is  generic  and 
tirosh  specific. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  first  explanation  of  tirosh, 
namely,  that  it  signifies  "  new  wine,  so  called  because  it  gets 
possession  of  the  brain,  inebriates."  That  tirosh,  as  used 
by  the  Jews,  was  sometimes  inebriating,  may  be  inferred  (a) 
from  the  translation  of  this  word  into  the  septuagent  by 
oinos,  into  the  Latin  version  by  vinum,  and  into  the  Syriac 
by  chamro ;  and  (b)  from  Hos.  4:  11,  **  Wlioredom  and 
wine  and  new  wine  take  away  the  understanding,"  lit.  '*  the 
heart."  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the  prophet 
would  have  associated  a  harmless  drink  with  whoredom  and 
wine,  for  though  the  latter  may  have  been  thought  of  as  evil 
because  used  to  excess,  the  former  was  altogether  vile  and 
sinful.  Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  build  too  confidentially 
on  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  a  single  text.  It  is  possible 
to  hold  that  tirosh  here  denoted  an  article  perfectly  good  in 
itself,  but  loved  immoderately  (as  wealth  may  be  loved), 
and  therefore  associated  with  whoredom  and  wine — especi- 
ally if  wine  was  regarded  as  evil  when,  and  only  when,  used 
to  excess.  This  interpretation  must,  however,  be  considered 
somewhat  forced.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
principal  reason  for  believing  tirosh  to  have  been  unfer- 
mented  grape-juice,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  associated 
with  corn  and  oil  as  a  blessing  to  Israel.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  tirosh  was  probably  used  to  signify  the  wine 
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crop  of  the  season,  without  reference  to  fermentation,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment furnishes  no  evidence  of  its  denoting  a  cured  and  pre- 
served mead,  or  must,  potable  and  sweet  during  the  year.  It 
mighty  therefore,  as  well  be  left  out  of  the  discussion  respect- 
ing the  theory  of  two  wines.  Only  if  we  knew  that  it  always 
denoted  unfermented  grape-juice,  that  the  translators  of  the 
Greek  version  were  aware  of  this  when  they  rendered  it  by 
oinos,  and  that  they  found  or  established  a  double  sense  of 
this  Greek  noun,  could  we  draw  from  the  Hebrew  word  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  theory  of  two  wines,  one  of  them 
purely  good  and  the  other  purely  evil,  yet  called  by  the  same 
name.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  is  certain  enough  to 
build  upon. 

Passing  now  to  the  New  Testament,  we  may  first  consider 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  spoke 
of  the  preservation  of  **  new  *'  and  **  old  wine,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
wine-skins :  else  the  skins  burst,  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and 
the  skins  perish :  but  they  put  new  wine  into  fresh  wine- 
skins, and  both  are  preserved."  (Matt.  9:  17;  Mr.  2:  22. 
Luke  5  :  37).  It  is  agreed  that  '*  new  wine "  (('ni^oi^  i/ioi.) 
here  means  unfermented  grape-juice,  or  grape-juice  in  which 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  not  completed.  And  the 
question  to  be  answered  is  this:  Was  the  "new  wine"  put 
into  **  new  skins  "  because  they,  being  air-tight,  would  pre- 
vent fermentation  ?  Or  was  it  put  into  them  because  they, 
being  comparatively  strong  and  elastic,  could  bear  without 
bursting  the  pressure  of  fermentation  ?  The  former  explana- 
tion is  gi/en  by  advocates  of  the  theory  of  two  wines; 
and  the  latter  by  the  great  body  of  interpreters  hitherto. 
Which  is  probably  correct  ?  Jesus  uses  the  illustration  in 
answering  the  question  of  John's  disciples,  "Why  do  we 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?" 

Reminding  his  questioners  in  the  first  place  that  his  own 
presence  as  the  bridegroom  with   the    disciples   prevented 
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them  from  mournings  though  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  fast  because  of  his  removal  from  them,  Jesus 
then  explains,  by  means  of  two  illustrations,  why  his  ques- 
tioners could  not,  like  his  disciples,  live  without  fasting,  (i) 
The  manner  in  which  one  lives  and  acts  is  the  garment  which 
half  reveals  and  half  conceals  his  religion,  and  no  man  puts 
a  piece  of  undressed  cloth  (the  free,  joyous  life  of  my  disci- 
ples) upon  an  old  garment,  (the  law-fenced  and  scrupulously 
exact  life  of  Judaism),  for  the  two  do  not  agree ;  that  which 
is  inserted  shrinks  when  the  garment  is  washed,  and  a  worse 
rent  is  made.  (2)  The  outward  and  the  inward  must  agree, 
must  be  adapted  to  each  other.  Men  see  this  in  their  busi- 
ness; they  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old  skins.  Neither  can 
my  gospel  be  put  into  the  old  manner  of  life;  it  is  too  free^ 
expansive,  joyous,  to  be  held  in  the  old  forms  of  service  ;  it 
would  burst  them,  as  new  wine  would  burst  old  skins.  In- 
deed, you  who  ask  me  this  question  do  not  really  desire  my 
religion,  for  you  are  accustomed  to  the  legal  system  and  are 
satisfied  with  it.  **  No  man,  having  drunk  old  wine 
desireth  new  ;  for  he  saith.  The  old  is  good  "  (Luke  v.  39). 
Those  trained  in  legalism  naturally  prefer  it  to  freedom,  those 
accustomed  to  the  law  of  Moses  naturally  say.  It  is  good. 
Only  those  who  become  as  little  children,  entering  freely 
upon  a  new  spiritual  life,  can  live  after  the  gospel.  The  ob- 
ject of  Christ  in  this  illustration  was  not,  then,  to  show  how 
the  gospel-spirit  could  be  preserved  pure,  unchanged,  but 
rather  why  it  could  not  live  and  move  in  the  dry  wine-skins  of 
Judaism,  whv  it  must  burst  through  the  forms  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness.  Yet  this  aim  of  his  teaching,  so  favorable  to 
the  common  view  of  the  reason  for  putting  new  wine  into 
new  wine-skins,  does  not  seem  to  some  conclusive.  But 
is  it  not  confirmed  by  Elihu's  words  in  Job  32  :  18-20  ?  "  For 
I  am  filled  with  words;  the  spirit  within  me  constrains  me. 
Behold,  my  breast  is  as  wine  that  has  no  vent ;  like  new 
bottles  that  are  bursting !  I  will  speak  and  be  relieved  !'*^ 
This  is  Dr.  Conant's  translation.     The  Revised  version   has 
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in  the  margin:  "Like  new  wine-skins  which  are  ready  to 
burst." 

'The  comparison  is  with  new  wine-skins  which, 
notwithstanding  their  strength  and  elasticity,*  says  Dr. 
Conanty  'are  ready  to  burst'  At  all  events  one  thing  is 
particularly  noteworthy  in  the  language  of  Christ,  namely, 
that  unfermented  or  partially  fermented  grape-juice  is  called 
*'  new  wine "  {ol^^ov  pioi/),  and  so  the  passage  furnishes  no 
proof  that  oinos  alone  ever  signified  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape. 

If,  however,  it  was  certain  that  Jesus  thought  of  the 
fresh  juice  of  grapes  as  put  into  new  skins  because  these 
were  air-tight  and  would  wholly  prevent  fermentation,  this 
would  certainly  show  that  the  Jews  of  that  period  sometimes 
preserved  the  juice  of  grapes  unfermented,  and  probably 
drank  it  in  that  form. 

Jesus  also  refers  to  himself  on  another  occasion,  as  one 
who  practiced  no  asceticism,  and  was  at  least  accused  of  being 
a  wine-drinker.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
and  they  say,  He  hath  a  demon.  The  Son  of  Man  came  . 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold,  a  glutton- 
ous man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners!"  (Matt.  11:  19;  Luke  7:  34.)  From  this  language 
we  must  infer  that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  ordinary  food  and 
drink,  including  wine,  though  never  to  excess.  But  the  pas- 
sage bears  no  testimony  in  favor  of  the  common  use  of  an 
unfermented  wine  among  the  Jews.  Once  more  Jesus  speaks 
of  wine  in  his  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  But  he  merely 
represents  this  true-hearted  man  as  "pouring  oil  and  wine" 
on  the  wounds  of  the  sufferer ;  and  we  can  only  infer  from 
the  representation  that  wine  was  often  applied  as  a  medicine 
to  wounds  (See  Luke  10:  34). 

Finally,  Jesus  speaks  of  "  this  fruit  of  the  wine,"  refer- 
ring to  the  cup  which  he  gave  the  disciples  when  he  instituted 
the  holy  supper  (Matt.  26:  29;  Mark  14:  25  ;  Luke  22  :  18). 
Undoubtedly  this  was  ordinary  wine  mingled  with  water, 
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though  in  what  proportions  we  are  uncertain.     The  highest 
Jewish  authorities  authorize  this  statement.  • 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  expression  used  by  Christ  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  unfermcnted  juice  of 
the  grape,  as  well  as  ordinary  wine,  the  fermented  juice  of 
grapes.  Thus  the  Homiletical  Monthly^  for  Jan.  1887,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question :  *'  What  shall  I  teach  my  people  as  to 
the  drink  proper  for  use  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  ?*' 
says :  "  Teach  them  that  the  Lord's  language  in  instituting 
the  observance  is  remarkable  for  avoiding  the  word  'wine.* 
He  says:  'This  cup,*  'the  fruit  of  the  vine.*  His  choice 
of  expression,  therefore,  imposes  no  obligation  to  use  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape,  that  is,  wine  proper.  Wine 
proper,  probably,  he  himself  with  his  disciples  on  that 
solemn  first  occasion  did  use.  It  is  the  precept,  however, 
not  the  example,  that  is  binding  on  us— or  the  example  only, 
as  interpreted  by  the  precept,**  etc. 

Such  a  claim  might  be  admitted  if  the  words  "  fruit  of 
the  vine  *'  were  all  that  we  have  ;  for  grapes,  fresh  or  dried, 
.  new  wine,  old  wine,  mixed  wine,  vinegar  of  wine,  might  any 
of  them  be  called  "fruit  of  the  vine,*'  though  grapes  only 
are,  strictly  speaking,  "  fruit  of  the  vine  ;**  but  Matthew  re- 
ports the  language  of  Jesus  as  being,  "  I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  "  this  fruit  of  the 
vine  "  obviously  means  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  this  form,'* 
just  as  "MiV  cup**  means,  not  a  cup  with  something  or 
other  in  it,  but  a  cup  with  true  wine  in  it,  though  it  was 
probably  wine  mingled  with  water.  It  means  really  *'  this 
liquor  in  the  cup  is  (or  signifies)  my  blood*'  not  **  any  sort 
of  liquor  signifies  my  blood.*'  How  closely  such  language 
ought  to  be  pressed  in  obeying  the  command,  "  This  do,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me  *'  (i  Cor.,  1 1  :  25), 
every  one  must  judge  for  himself 

*  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  quoted  as  saying  (Shabb.  fol.  77,  i) :  '*  Sharon 
M^ine  is  of  famous  report,  with  which  they  mix  two  parts  of  water."  Edersheim 
says  that  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  wme  were  used  at  the  paschal  supper. 
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• 

Turning,  secofidfy,  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  in  Mark  (15  :  23)  that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  was 
offered  to  Jesus,  as  they  were  about  to  crucify  him,  '*  but  he 
received  it  not."  It  was  doubtless  a  stupefying  potion,  in- 
tended to  diminish  his  suffering.  Matthew  calls  the  same 
{27:  34)  thing  **  wine  mingled  with  gall."  Very  likely  both 
myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  wine. 

But  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  perplex- 
ing passage  is  found  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (2  :  3,  9,  10,  cf 
4: 46).  For  in  this  passage,  according  to  the  obvious  prima 
facie  sense  of  the  narrative,  Christ  is  said  to  have  provided  a 
superabundant  supply  of  good  wine  for  the  people  at  a  wed- 
ding. And  this  **  good  wine  "  is  compared  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  with  that  which  was  commonly  brought  on  first, 
before  the  taste  of  the  company  had  been  affected  by  much 
drinking.  From  this  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  good  wine 
was  a  fermented  liquor,  by  the  free  use  of  which  the  spirits 
would  be  raised  and  the  senses  rendered  less  fastidious.  That 
it  was  unfermented  grape  juice  is  suggested  by  nothing  in 
the  narrative.  In  any  other  book  we  should  understand 
**  the  good  wine  "  here  spoken  of  to  have  been  intoxicating 
when  drunk  to  excess. 

Leaving  the  Gospels,  we  encounter  a  new  word  uttered 
by  mockers  in  the  crowd  at  the  Pentecost  (Acts,  2  :  13).  For 
while,  according  to  Luke,  all  were  amazed  at  the  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  many  said  one  to  another,  **  What  mean- 
eth  this  ?"  *'  Others  mocking  said,  they  are  filled  with  new 
wine,"  lit.  *'  sweet  wine "  {jXvjxou^.  These  words  pre- 
suppose that  the  speech  of  the  Apostles  seemed  to  them 
incoherent,  like  the  speech  of  men  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  If  **  sweet  wine  "  never  produced  an  abnor- 
mal state  and  utterance,  the  mockery  would  have  been  irrel- 
evant and  absurd. 

The  language  of  Paul  (in  Rom.  14 :  21).  '*  It  is  good  not 
to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  do  anything  whereby 
thy  brother  stumbleth,"  appears  to  refer  to   flesh  and  wine 
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that  had  been  ofTered  to  idols,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question  before  us.  His  language  in  Ephesians  5  :  18, 
"  And  be  not  drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot,"  is  rightly 
interpreted  as  a  warning  against  intemperance,  the  word 
"  wherein  "  referring  to  the  thought  of  **  being  drunken  with 
wine,"  and  not  to  the  term  **  wine."  In  i  Timothy  3  :  8  he 
says:  "  Deacons  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  double- 
tongued,  nor  given  to  much  wine ;"  but  this  contains  no 
hint  of  two  sorts  of  wine,  fermented  and  unfermented ;  it  is 
a  text  for  temperance,  though  not,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least,. 
for  entire  abstinence.  In  i  Timothy  5  :  23  he  exhorts  Tim- 
othy in  these  words :  "Be  no  longer  a  drinker  of  water^ 
but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities,"  which  proves  that  he  believed  a  little  wine  whole- 
some under  certain  conditions.  And  in  Titus  2  :  3  he  in- 
structs Titus  to  teach  that  **  aged  women  be  reverent  in  de- 
meanor, not  slanderous  nor  enslaved  to  much  wine,"  where 
temperance  rather  than  strict  abstinence  from  wine  is  en- 
joined. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation  John  is  represented  as  hear- 
ing a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living  creatures  saying, 
"A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of 
barley  for  a  penny  ;  and  the  oil  and  the  wine  hurt  thou  not." 
In  14:  8;  17:2;  18:3,  Babylon  the  great  is  described  as**  mak- 
ing all  the  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornica- 
tion," and  in  14:  10,  and  16:  19  **the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,"  and  *•  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath,"  are  spoken  of.  But  in  18:  13  **cinnamon,  and 
spice,  and  incense,  and  ointment,  and  frankincense,  and  wine» 
and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and  sheep," 
are  enumerated  together,  as  articles  of  merchandise,  all  of 
them  apparently  good,  though  associated  with  things  evil  in 
the  hands  of  worldly  men. 

In  I  Timothy  3 :  3  Paul  writes  that  '*  the  bishop  must 
be  "  one  who  is  "  not  given  to  wine  "  (C.  V.),  or  **  na 
brawler  '*  (R.  V.).     The  Greek  word  is  paroinos  {Trdpocuoq^ 
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meaning  literally  ^j-^i«^  or  near-wine,  that  is,  *' one  who 
sits  long  at  his  wine'*  (Thayer),  who  is,  in  fact,  a  wine- 
fellow.  And,  as  social  wine-drinking  tends  to  noise,  blus- 
ter, and  dispute,  **  a  brawler  *'  comes  to  be  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  word.  This  secondary  meaning  was,  I  pre- 
sume, adopted  by  the  Revisers  because  of  its  closer  relation 
to  the  idea  of  the  next  words,  "  no  striker,*'  and  (perhaps) 
because  of  the  provision  already  made  in  the  word  "tem- 
perate "  (wjfrf^oi^)  for  shunning  the  improper  use  of  wine. 
But  whatever  be  the  right  translation  of  the  expression  be- 
fore us,  oinoSy  in  this  compound  word,  signifies  clearly  a  fer- 
mented, inebriating  drink.  In  Titus  i  :  7  the  same  word  in 
the  same  connection  is  repeated,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
C.  V.  is  again  *'  not  given  to  wine,"  while  that  of  the  R.  V. 
is  "  no  brawler." 

Another  compound  with  oinos  occurs  in  i  Peter  4 :  3 
(viz.,  oei/oipXtJYccu^),  translated  "  excess  of  wine  "  (C.  V.),. 
and  "  winebibbings "  (R.  V.).  The  latter  recognizes  the 
plural  form  of  the  Greek  word,  which  is  an  improvement. 
The  noun  is  formed  from  oho^,  wine,  ipX'Jw,  to  overflow. 
Oinophlux  is  translated  by  Liddell  and  Scott  "  given  to 
drinking,  drunken."  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  the  wine  referred  to  by  Peter,  when  he 
says  in  this  passage :  **  For  the  time  past  may  suffice  to  have 
wrought  the  desires  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  have  walked  in 
lasciviousness,  lusts,  winebibbings,  revellings,  carousings,  and 
abominable  idolatries." 

Though  the  word  oinos  does  not  appear  in  i  Cor.  11:  21^ 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  For 
even  if  we  assume  that  Paul  is  referring  to  what  took  place 
at  the  lovefeast  before  the  holy  supper,  the  words,  **one  is 
hungry  and  another  is  drunken,"  throw  light  on  the  prob- 
able character  of  the  wine  used  in  the  supper  itself.  But 
here  we  meet  the  assertion  that  in  this  passage  the  verb 
niiihui  {jiti^ij^t)  vci^2Si%  **is  surfeited."  For  this  verb,  it  is 
argued,  is  here  plainly  contrasted  with  peina  (;r£/va),  which  is 
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correctly  rendered  "  is  hungry."  The  antithesis,  therefore, 
requires  the  former  to  be  understood  in  the  generic  sense  of 
**  surfeited,"  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  **  drunken  "  (Field, 
Oinos,  p.  60).  But  what  if  drunkenness  and  hunger  are 
spoken  of  as  two  evils  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  love- 
feast  ?  Paul  seems  to  have  been  dealing  with  the  actual, 
not  the  ideal.  And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  church  drank  too  much  wine,  though  they 
did  not  eat  to  excess,  and  that  the  poor  were  allowed  to  go 
hungr}'.  We  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  to  insist  upon 
a  perfect  antithesis  in  dealing  with  facts.  Rhetoric  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  And,  Mr.  Field  being  judge,  the  ordinary 
signification  oi  methuein  is  to  be  drunken.  Liddell  and  Scott 
define  it,  i,  "to  be  drunken  with  wine,"  then,  in  Pindar  and 
Attic  writers, "  to  be  drenched  or  soaked  with,  steeped  in, 
any  liquid;"  2,  "metaphorically  to  be  drunken  or  intox- 
icated with  passion,  pride,  etc.,  7rX3^a?c  /JisOuiou,  drunken  (i.  e., 
stupefied)  with  blows.  So  also  with  food."  But  this  met- 
aphorical use  is  very  rare,  and  never  to  be  assumed  unless 
the  material,  as  passion,  food,  or  blows,  is  expressed. 

At  this  point  we  must  close  our  examination  of  the  Bible 
with  regard  to  the  claim  that  yayin  and  oinos  are  generic 
words,  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  with  equal  propriety 
and  almost  equal  frequency  to  two  kinds  of  grape-juice,  one 
unfermented  and  wholesome,  and  the  other  fermented  and 
injurious.  That  claim  we  must  reject  as  unsupported  by  any 
solid  evidence.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  the  inspired 
prophets  and  poets  what  they  should  say  on  the  matter  of 
wine-drinking.  If  they  solemnly  and  continually  protest 
against  drunkenness,  and  it  is  found  that  such  wine  as  men 
now  drink  is  always  injurious  to  health  and  destructive  of 
self-control,  so  that  drunkenness  is  apt  to  result  from  the 
most  cautious  use  of  it,  then  entire  abstinence  is  a  duty.  If 
they  teach  us  to  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellows 
and  to  deny  ourselves  a  luxury  or  pleasure  for  their  benefit, 
we  must  abstain  from  wine  as  a  beverage  in  case  our  use  of 
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it  would  lead  them  into  peril.  If  they  teach  us  to  have  a 
tender  regard  for  the  consciences  of  our  brethren,  who  may 
believe  that  total  abstinence  is  a  duty,  but  might  be 
tempted  by  our  example  to  drink,  we  should  perhaps  refrain 
for  their  sakes.  If  they  require  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,  and  we  are  convinced  that  wine-drinking  is  and  must 
be  a  great  evil  in  modern  society,  we  surely  ought  to  abstain 
from  the  practice.  If  they  leave  us  free  to  drink  no  wine, 
unless  it  be  at  the  holy  supper,  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
Lord's  death,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  narrow  way 
of  total  abstinence  for  the  good  of  all.  But  when  the  morbid 
consciences  of  good  men  summon  us  to  impeach  the  Lord's 
wisdom,  or  to  tamper  with  evidence  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that  '*  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  used  by  him,  was  unfermented 
grape-juice,  it  is  time  to  pause  and  consider  whether  our  own 
consciences  have  not  some  right  to  be  heard.  When  ardent 
men  profanely  say  that  if  Jesus  used  wine  having  alcohol  in  it 
he  was  unworthy  of  a  place  in  one  of  our  churches,  it  is  time 
to  protest  against  the  short-sighted  omniscience  of  modern 
reformers.  The  **  good  wine  '*  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ  was  not  the  drugged  and  fortified  liquor  which  passes 
for  wine  in  our  day. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  does  not  embrace  an  examina- 
tion of  extra-biblical  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question 
discussed.  But  the  writer  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  a 
pretty  thorough  study  of  Philo,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Pseudo 
Justin,  Irenaius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origcn, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Chryostom,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  so 
far  as  they  speak  of  wine,  he  has  discovered  no  traces  of  the 
use  of  oi/ios  or  vinnm  alone  to  denote  unfermented  grape- 
juice,  but  abundant  evidence  that  they  all  considered  wine  a 
liquor  that  would  intoxicate  when  drunk  freely  enough,  and 
that  would  exhilarate  when  drunk  moderately.  He  has  also 
found  abundant  evidence  that  manv  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
were  strenuous  advocates  of  a  most  sparing  use  of  wine,  the 
young  being  urged  to  abstain  wholly  from  it  as  a  beverage, 
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and  especially  young  women,  and  the  old  to  resort  to  it  with 
the  utmost  caution.  And  he  has  found  all  these  Fathers 
who  treat  the  matter  at  all  insisting  upon  the  use  of  wine 
mingled  with  water  at  the  Lord's  table,  but  in  no  case  sug- 
gesting that  unfermented  grape-juice,  or  juice  freshly  pressed 
from  grapes,  would  be  suitable. 

Alvah  Hovey. 
Newton  Theological  Institution. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Phases  of  doubt,  multiform  as  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
experience,  have  evoked  from  the  defenders  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Gospel  evidences  that  are  equally  multiform. 
Since  the  time  of  Kant  the  historical  method  of  investigation 
has  been  pre-eminent.  At  present  the  attacks  upon  the 
Gospel's  supernatural  character  are  nowhere  stronger  thaq 
where  they  are  based  upon  the  comparative  science  of 
religions. 

It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  apologists  of  the 
future  to  vindicate  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  historical  investigations  and  comparisons 
of  the  different  religions  of  mankind.  The  historical  results 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  shown  to  differ  from  the  historical  re- 
sults of  other  religions  not  simply  in  degree  but  also  in  kind. 
These  results  make  up  the  record  of  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  human  Hfe  in  all  those  phases  where  it  is  influenced 
and  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  contents  of 
the  Gospel.  Its  development  has  been  continuous.  Not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  many  sources  of  corruption, 
and  of  various  seasons  of  apparent  ebb,  it  has  continually 
rejuvenated  itself  and  retained  a  vigorous  vitality.  This  is 
no  ordinary  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  and  it  belongs  to  no 
other  religion. 

The  judgment  of  the  world  must  be  by  the  test  that  Jesus 
gave  as  the  basis  of  judgment,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
.them,"  If  the  centuries  have  not  left  records  of  progress 
wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  received  and  applied,  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  argument  is  for  the  unbeliever.  If  even 
religious  pessimists  are  right,  skeptics  are  not  wrong. 
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But  we  must  not  forget  that  when  there  is  a  sun  he  who 
stands  in  the  shadows  does  so  because  he  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  sun.  That  heavenly  body  is  not  at  afternoon  where 
it  was  at  morning.  The  morning  shadows  do  not  dis- 
prove the  noonday  glory  nor  the  more  mellow  glows  of 
even-tide.  From  the  historian's  standpoint  he  must  see  so 
much  of  the  day  as  has  passed,  both  its  sunshine  and  its 
shadows.  He  must  know  what  shadows  are.  Even  a  divine 
Gospel  can  be  held  **  in  unrighteousness  by  ungodly  men  ** 
and  an  eclipse  be  the  result.  What  we  want  are  broad, 
comprehensive,  intelligent  views.  The  comparison  of  one 
decade,  or  one  century,  or  one  country  with  another  is  not 
enough.  The  fair  and  sufficient  view  is  the  one  all  along 
the  line. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  view  with  a  spirit  of  frank 
inquiry,  now  admit  that  *'  the  Christian  religion  is  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  development  to  which  the  religious  spirit  of 
man  has  yet  reached."  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Chris- 
tian apologist  has  not  yet  gained  an  undisputed  victory. 
Forced  to  give  way  here,  the  hostile  critic  now  fortifies  him- 
self behind  the  claim  that  only  the  superiority  but  not  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  proved.  A  difference  in  degree 
of  development  is  admitted  ;  a  difference  in  kind  of  develop- 
ment is  denied. 

What  can  be  done  with  this  denial  ?  It  necessitates 
more  thorough  investigations  into  and  comparisons  between 
the  world's  different  religions ;  not  so  much  as  to  their  doc- 
trines and  statistics,  but  rather  as  to  their  practical  results. 

The  books  of  such  apologists  as  C.  H.  Hardwick,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  and  H.  H.  Millman,  and  the  statistics  of  such  in- 
vestigators as  Daniel  Dorchester,  have  opened  the  way  for 
the  coming  apologist  who  shall  fairly  meet  this  denial,  but 
to  him  shall  belong  the  joy  of  going  yet  farther  on,  and 
showing  that  it  is  not  only  a  better  way  but  a  different  kind 
of  way  than  any  other  religion  has  yet  produced. 

Features  of  resemblance  must  be  more  thoroughly  exam- 
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ined«  and  such  as  are  true  need  not  be  ignored.  We  can  and 
should  welcome  them  as  spiritual  heritages  from  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  that  even  apostasy  has  been  unable  to 
efface.  In  the  light  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  theological 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  such  resemblances  will 
unite  in  testimony  for  the  divine  origin  of  that  religion  in 
which  the  largest  number  of  them  will  best  and  most  nat- 
urally cohere.  It  is  a  favorite,  if  not  always  logical,  method 
some  critics  have  to  place  all  religions  upon  the  same  level 
as  to  origin,  if  perchance  they  find  points  of  correspondency 
in  all.  They  are  not,  however,  so  fond  of  continuing  their 
investigations  to  the  last  conclusions,  for  the  fact  is  then  dis- 
covered that  the  Gospel  includes  all  these  fragments  of  truth 
found  in  other  religions,  and  that  even  in  combination  they 
fail  to  give  an  equivalent  for  its  contents. 

In  asking  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  degree  between  the  results  of  the  Gospel  and  the  results  of 
other  religions,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  consider  such 
religions  as  are  already  deetd,  or,  by  general  consent,  are 
dying.  Their  death  or  decline  prove,  beyond  question,  their 
human  origin.     Not  many  others  remain. 

But  can  the  honest  critic  see  no  difference  of  kind  when 
he  turns  from  the  results  of  Christianity  to  those  of  Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism,  or  any  of  the  few  other  "isms"  that  con- 
tinue to  have  great  followings  ? 

With  the  present  means  for  knowledge  and  comparisons, 
he  is  very  short-sighted  if  he  cannot.  If  the  unbeliever's 
theory  is  true,  when  these  rival  religions  come  into  conflict, 
the  superior  should  merely  improve  the  inferior  instead  of 
displace  it.  Hindu  converts  to  Christianity  should  add  the 
new  to  the  old,  and  thus  secure  a  higher  degree  of  religion ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  process  is  substitution,  not  addi- 
tion. The  result  for  them  is  that  they  have  not  only  a  better, 
but  a  different  kind  of  religion. 

Again,  by  this  same  theory,  there  should  be  stages  in  the 
development  of  Christianity,   lower  stages,  of  course,  that 
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would  correspond  to  higher  stages  in  inferior  religions.  Its 
infancy,  too,  should  be  far  inferior  to  their  manhood.  These 
are  fair  tests  of  this  theory.  Will  the  skeptics  abide  by  the 
results  of  applying  the  test  ? 

In  addition  to  this,  our  critics,  if  they  will,  may  discover 
in  other  religions  germs  of  degeneracy  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  such  religions.  He  will  search  in  vain  for  them  in 
the  Gospel  and  its  legitimate  results.  The  realizations  and 
conceptions  of  the  Gospel  are  as  effects  to  causes.  It  claims 
to  be  for  all  men,  and  wherever  men  receive  it  they  find  this 
claim  fulfilled.  It  indissolubly  welds  its  doctrines,  ethics 
and  practices,  and  he  who  is  true  in  one  is  true  in  all.  Since 
its  *'  Great  Commission  "  was  given  until  now  it  has  never 
faltered  in  these  claims  nor  in  their  realizations. 

Not  by  what  man  deems  powerful,  but  by  its  own  inherent 
life  and  intrinsic  worth  the  Gospel  "has  subjugated,  step  by 
step,  the  first,  the  mightiest,  the  most  highly  gifted  nations ; 
and,  although,  in  some  localities  the  march  of  conquest  has 
receded  and  some  vantage  ground  been  lost,  the  course  of 
Christianity  has  been,  on  the  whole,  triumphant  and  progres- 
sive." Age  but  adds  to  its  supernatural  vigor,  its  indefinite 
expansibility,  and  its  remarkable  adaptibility.  He  is  a  timid 
prophet  who  hesitates  to  predict  that  the  Gospel  is  the  agent 
in  God's  hands  that  will  regenerate  sinful  humanity. 

When  we  review  its  legitimate,  historical  results,  we  see 
no  germs  of  degeneracy  nor  indefinite  results.  Here  are, 
rather,  more  and  more  positive  forms,  more  lucid  and  scien- 
tific statements  of  belief,  more  practical  relations  and  appli- 
cations, more  constructive  theology,  and  greater  intelligence 
in  faith.  Here  is  more  emphasis  upon  the  material  part  of 
man  as  wedded  to  his  spirit,  and  with  it  to  be  redeemed  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  We  see  sloughing  off  those  excresences 
of  foreign  origin.  They  go  out  from  the  Gospel  because 
they  are  not  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  what  have  furnished 
many  of  the  supposed  resemblances  between  Christianity  and 
other  religions.     Their  ephemeral  life  shows  them  to  be  no- 
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legitiinate    offspring    of    the    Gospel.     This   self-cleansing^ 
recuperative  power  Christianity  has  had  since  its  first  traitor 
hung  himself,  and  herein  it  differs  from  all  its  rivals.     It  has 
not   had    **  another   Gospel"    in    any   generation.     Human 
theologies  have  changed,  errors  of  interpretation  have  been 
corrected,  but  the  Gospel  is  the  same  '*  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever."     The  measure  of  man's  light  has  lengthened, 
the  knowledge  of  his  destiny  is  more  certain  and  explicit,  but 
the  steps  whereby  all  such  conclusions  have  been  reached 
have  been    taken    in,  never  contrary  to  the   Gospel  paths. 
Where  there  have  been,  in  other  religions,  fluctuations,  dis- 
continuity and  retrogression,  there  have  been  in  Christianity, 
as  the  valid  exponent  of  the  Gospel,  stability,  development, 
progress.     Because  other  religions  have  come  from  human 
brains  and  hearts,  they  have  changed  with  the  advance  or 
retreat  of  intellectual  culture,  and  with  the  variations  of  human 
temperaments.      Because  the  Gospel  has  come  from  an  un- 
changeable Being,  and  is  based  upon  relations  between  Him 
and  man  that  never  change,  it  knows  no  change. 

Christianity  has  fulfilled  all  true  anticipations  of  Judaism. 
The  Christ  of  one  inherits  the  royalty  of  the  Shiloh  of  the 
other.  Gentiles  have  come  to  His  light.  Those  who  are 
His  are  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs,  according  to  the  premise. 
Other  religions  have  been  and  are  unable  to  rectify  the 
infatuations  of  the  human  spirit,  to  cancel  human  guilt,  or  to 
meet  the  soul's  highest  needs.  At  their  best,  the  authors  of 
such  religions  have  found  only  some  fragmentary  truths. 
Even  these  they  have  been  unable  to  so  place  that  they  shall 
bear  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  nor  can  they  bind 
them  together  in  a  definite,  logical  body  of  belief.  The 
Gospel  presents  the  whole  truth.  It  solves  the  problem  of 
the  world's  needs  and  hopes.  Even  the  rationalist  must 
here  confess  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  as  to 
results. 

He  who  is  the  author  of  the  human  soul  must  be  the 
author  of  the  only  religion  that  furnishes  what  must  ever 
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be  regarded,  even  from  ''a  rational  point  of  view,  the  only- 
perfect  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  soul." 

Is  it  any  marvel  that  such  a  religion  has  made  such  a 
record  ?  Its  first  century  closed  with  five  hundred  thousand 
converts,  and  in  the  fifth  century  there  were  fifteen  millions. 
A  decade  of  centuries  later  and  the  fifteen  had  grown  to  one 
hundred  millions.  Only  three  hundred  more  years  and  this 
enormous  number  was  doubled.  "  But/'  says  our  critic, 
*'  now  Christianity  is  dying  out"  Does  he  prove  this  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  eighty-six  years  have  doubled  what 
was  Christianity's  numerical  strength  in  1800?  Two  hun- 
dred millions  was  the  number  then,  now  it  is  more  than 
four  hundred  millions,  sixteen  millions  more. 

Then  our  critic  shifts  his  base  of  attack  and  says,  *'  at 
least  the  type  of  piety  is  retrograding."  We  answer  with 
the  reminder  that  piety  is  always  the  foreground  in  a  view  of 
which  the  background  is  the  world's  morality.  We  admit 
that  the  contrast  is  less  to-day  than  in  other  days,  but  what 
makes  it  less  ?  The  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  that 
has  shaded  the  world's  morality  in  lighter  hues. 

The  foreground  has  not  darkened,  it  is  the  background 
that  is  growing  lighter.     Success,  not  defeat,  has  lessened 
the  contrast.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  to-day  true  piety- 
is  eminently  practical.     It  is  so  interwoven  with  daily  life 
.among  men  that  it  does  not  stand  in  bold  relief  as  in  her- 
mitic  and  monastic  times.     Perhaps  it  is  less  sanctimonious 
.and  less  exclusive.     Probably  it  does  show  less  of  selfish 
pride,  but  it  is  all  the  more  genuine  and  worthy  of  respect, 
>confidence  and  emulation.    There  are  indeed  hypocrites ;  an 
antinomian  spirit  is  in  some;  not  all  true  believers  have  out- 
grown certain  apostolic  follies;  but  where  is  the  light  that 
has  no  penumbra  ?    Eclipses  only  the  more  surely  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  sun. 

The  lines  of  inquiry  suggested  in  this  paper  lead  to  broad 
fields  for  investigation.  There  are  mines  of  statistics  that 
must  be  yet  farther  opened.     It  is  true  that  mathematics 
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can  never  calculate  Gospel  results  in  human  souls,  but  it  can 
give  &irly  definite  ideas  of  the  crystallization  of  the  Gospel 
into  organic  forms,  and  of  its  external  progress,  together  with 
its  relative  importance  and  prospects.  Then,  too,  the 
statistics  of  Christianity  imply  subjective  forces  and  spiritual 
ideas  that  cannot  well  be  measured  in  any  other  way.  From 
statistics  we  may  pass  to  the  progress  of  morals  as  influenced 
by  the  Gospel.  In  its  teachings  are  rooted  the  virtues  of 
Christianity. 

These  virtues  have  had,  in  different  ages,  a  varying  order 
and  prominence  assigned  to  them.  Especially  has  this  been 
true  as  to  the  methods  of  their  manifestations,  but  that  type 
or  those  types  of  perfect  morality,  in  every  age  of  the 
churches  history,  that  are  rudimentary,  are  traceable  to 
Gospel  influences.  Other  influences  may  have  more  or  less 
to  do  with  their  subordinate  peculiarities,  but  their  life  and 
their  ultimate  fruit  is  a  concrete  Christianity  upheld  by  the 
public  sentiment,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  civilized 
society.  The  ideals  of  the  Gospel  have  been  the  motive 
powers  making  moral  progress  possible. 

From  the  moral  we  pass  to  the  spiritual  results  of  the 
Gospel.  The  great  revivals  and  reformations  of  Luther, 
Wesley,  Knox,  Edwards  and  others,  are  themes  for  study. 
Missions,  ancient  and  modern,  are  among  these  results.  Be- 
ginning with  the  journeys  of  Paul  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of 
march,  and  the  investigation  of  causes  and  effects  will  be 
continuous  down  to  present  records,  which  tell  us  that  the 
war  is  carried  into  Africa,  and  the  campaign  is  under  way 
for  Upper  Burmah.  Modern  revivals  also  demand  careful 
study  in  their  relation  to  other  important  spiritual  results 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  all  these  researches  we  will  learn  that  everywhere 
human  inventions,  morbid  follies,  and  incrustated  barnacles 
have  shown  themselves.  They  have  been  as  diverse  as  the 
tendencies  of  their  respective  times  and  as  fleeting.     But^ 
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while  this  is  true,  we  will  also  learn  that  the  great  vital  forces 
underlying  these  spiritual  movements  have  pulsated  with  the 
life  of  the  Gospel,  and  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the 
power  and  presence  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel.  How  dif- 
ferent all  this  is  in  its  primal  nature  from  all  progress  made 
by  all  other  religions. 

We  come  now  to  feel  that  degrees  of  comparison  are  al- 
most inconceivable.  What  we  find  are  contrasts  of  nature. 
Then  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question :  Whence 
came  this  religion,  presented  by  Jesus  to  the  world,  and 
producing  such  results  ?  If  it  came  from  God  all  is  plain. 
Does  any  other  supposition  make  it  plain  ?  Does  not  any 
other  supposition  raise  more  difficulties  than  it  lays  ?  Jesus 
said  that  His  Gospel  was  from  God.  If  it  had  any  other 
origin  Jesus  must  have  been  an  impostor  or  insane.  Here, 
then,  is  the  unbeliever's  problem  :  he  must  adjust  certain 
propositions  to  certain  historical  results.  The  propositions 
are  that  the  Gospel  is  not  of  divine  origin  ;  that  Jesus  is 
either  a  myth,  or  a  deceiver,  or  self  deceived ;  that  no 
miracles  have  been  worked,  nor  prophecies  uttered  or  ful- 
filled ;  that  the  character  of  Jesus  is  the  creation  of  minds 
that  propagated  falsehoods  and  died  for  them.  Now  let  these 
propositions  be  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  out  of  this  chaos  of 
sin,  negations,  and  contradictions,  have  come  the  statistical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  results  of  Christianity,  and  the  personal 
faith  of  Christians.     He  who  relishes  the  task  may  take  it. 

Surely  the  believer's  is  the  better  part.  To  find  the  cause 
commensurate  with  the  effect,  he  has  but  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  whom  He  said  He  was,  His  Gospel  whence  He 
said  it  was,  and  the  results  what  He  said  they  would  be. 
The  Christian's  problem  is  not  the  adjustment  of  contradic- 
tions, but  of  a  divine  Gospel  to  a  human  soul.  Even  for  him 
a  mystery  remaineth,  but  it  is  **  the  mystery  of  lawless- 
ness." This  mystery  worked  in  Paul's  day.  It  works  in 
our  day.  But  it  shall  be  revealed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
"shall  slay  with   the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  bring  to 
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nought  by  the  manifestation  of  His  coming."  When  He 
•comes  He  shall  be  seen  by  all  those  who  cherish  the  "deceit 
of  unrighteousness,"  those  who  "  are  perishing  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved." 

"  And  for  this  cause  God  sent  them  a  working  of  error 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  that  they  all  might  be 
judged  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness." But  the  believer  *'  God  chose  from  the  be- 
ginning unto  salvation  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  be- 
lief of  the  truth  ;  whereunto  He  called  you  through  our 
Gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  So  then,  brethren,  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  were  taught.  •  •  •  Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  run  and  be  glorified  •  •  and 
that  we  may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  evil  men  ; 
for  all  have  not  faith." 

William  A.  Stanton. 
Illinois, 
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III.    ^ 

ALEXANDER  CARSON, 

This  distinguished  man  was  born  in  1776  near  Stewarts- 
town,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock.  His  father,  William  Carson,  a  prosperous  farmer^ 
gladly  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,, 
while  his  mother  was  a  later  Eunice,  and  he  her  Timothy. 

At  eighteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  marvellous  erudition  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  famous.  At  Glasgow  his  close 
application  often  taxed  his  powers  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,, 
and  but  for  the  restoring  influence  of  vacations  at  home, 
where  he  rested  under  a  mother's  loving  care,  he  would  have 
broken  under  the  strain.  His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
made  him  a  marvel  to  his  fellows.  He  devoured  books  with 
avidity,  luxuriating  in  the  libraries  of  the  University  like  an 
ox  in  fat  pastures,  and  drinking  deeply  of  every  well  of 
knowledge.  Nor  did  he  put  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
he  gathered  into  a  bag  with  holes,  but  laid  them  up  in  the 
storehouse  of  a  faithful  memory.  He  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  and  the  brightest  hopes.  A  Christian  from 
his  boyhood,  and  a  Presbyterian  by  education,  Carson  had 
pursued  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  gospel  ministry.  A 
field  of  labor  was  ready  for  him.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Tubbermore,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  rural 
churches  of  North  Ireland,  gave  him  its  call,  which  he 
accepted.  The  young  pastor  gained  recognition  almost  at 
once  as  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  his  influence 
rapidly  extended.  The  place  he  occupied  was  obscure 
compared  with  the  conspicuous  pulpits  of  the  great  cities, 
but  the  man  could  not  be  hid ;  this  newly  kindled  light  was 
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pat  under  a  bushel,  but  it  set  the  bushel  on  fire  !  Notwith- 
standing his  youth  the  general  Synod  of  Ulster  elected  him 
moderator.  His  marriage  occurred  within  a  year  after  his 
settlement  as  pastor.  Mrs.  Carson  was  a  woman  of  rare 
excellence ;  her  character  was  such  a  combination  of  virtues 
that  of  all  women  she  seemed  the  best  fitted  to  be  a  helpmeet 
for  him;  and  had  she,  like  Eve,  been  taken  from  her  husband's 
side,  she  could  not  have  been  more  truly  his  other  self 

Carson's  career  therefore  opened  auspiciously ;  all  men 
looked  upon  him  favorably ;  and  before  him  were  the  fairest 
prospects  of  rapid  promotion  to  the  highest  honors  in  the 
gift  of  a  great  denomination.  But  God  purposed  other 
things  for  him.  The  time  soon  came  when  under  constraint 
of  conscience  he  counted  what  things  were  gain  to  him  but 
loss  for  Christ !  God  called  him  from  the  Church  of  his  fathers 
to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth,  and  a  defender  of  the  faith  as 
it  had  once  for  all  been  given  to  the  saints. 

The  first  five  years  of  his  ministry  passed  in  unbroken 
peace.  One  thing,  however,  had  already  become  an  inward 
grief  to  him,  and  that  was  the  carnality  of  his  people ;  they 
were  Christians  nominally;  they  had  a  form  of  godliness  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  Presbyterianism;  but  many  of  them 
lacked  its  vital  spiritual  power.  He  labored  hard  to  inculcate 
a  truer  godliness,  but  with  indifferent  success ;  for  the  evil 
lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  his  exhortations,  entreaties,  or 
rebukes ;  it  arose  from  the  unregenerated  condition  of  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  accounted  Christians.  His  failure 
to  reform  his  church,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  saw  the 
other  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Ireland  in  the  same  condition 
as  his  own,  caused  him  great  distress  of  mind,  and  drove  him 
to  the  word  of  God  for  counsel,  and  to  prayer  for  comfort. 
For  two  years  or  more  his  mind  was  agitated  as  to  his  duty. 
From  his  study  of  the  Scriptures  be  came  convinced  that  the 
Apostolic  Churches  were  intended  to  be  permanent  models, 
while  his  acquaintance  with  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
made  it  evident  to  him  that  they  were  not  conformed  to  those 
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patterns  either  in  membership  or  government.  Yet  he 
proceeded  with  caution,  as  dreading  whither  his  investigation 
would  lead  him.  His  every  worldly  interest  was  at  stake  on 
his  decision  ;  he  could  not  afford  for  a  trifling  difference  to 
break  loose  from  all  he  held  dear,  and  forfeit  his  present 
support  and  prospective  advantages.  A  full  conviction  was 
at  length  reached  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  was  unscriptural ;  he  saw  therefore  but  one 
course  open  to  him,  and  that  was  to  separate  himself  from 
the  denomination.  Despite  the  dreadful  pang  it  cost  him, 
he  did  it,  and  formally  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod  of 
Ulster;  and  with  a  faith  equal  to  Abraham's,  "  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went."  In  his  *'  Reasons  for 
Separating  "  he  said,  "  I  have  largely  and  leisurely  examined 
the  original  nature  and  present  state  of  that  church  in  which 
I  was  educated,  and  in  which  I  have  for  some  years  acted  as 
a  minister.  I  have  examined  and  am  convinced  that  both  in 
plan  and  administration  it  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  must  appear  to  every  man  of  candor  that  I  could  have 
no  interest  in  deciding  as  I  have  done.  Every  interest  of  a 
worldly  nature  was  surely  on  the  other  side.  The  day  I  gave 
up  my  connection  with  the  General  Synod,  I  gave  up  all 
that  the  world  esteems ;  I  sacrificed  not  only  my  prospects 
in  life,  and  my  respectability  in  the  world,  but  every  settled 
way  of  support."  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  the  full 
amount  of  spiritual  heroism  which  this  step  cost  him,  for  in 
our  day  changes  of  denomination  are  frequent,  and  seldom 
entail  such  sacrifices,  being  often  made  without  loss  of  caste 
or  income.  But  Carson's  withdrawal  cost  him  the  regard 
of  many  friends  and  relatives  who  never  forgave  him ;  it  cost 
all  his  support  as  a  pastor,  including  the  royal  pension  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister ;  and  it  cost  him  all  his  chances  of 
preferment,  and  necessitated  his  foregoing  high  college 
honors,  such  as  the  Greek  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
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College  of  Belfast.  And  yet  for  Christ's  sake  he  left  denom- 
ination and  friends,  and  went  forth  to  Christ  without  the 
gate  bearing  his  reproach.  To  him  the  question  of  the 
hymn  came  with  painful  literalness  : — 

'•  And  must  I  part  with  all  I  have,  my  dearest  Lord,  for  thee  ?"  , 

But  he  answered  it  without  flinching : — 

**  Yes,  let  it  go !  One  look  from  thee  will  more  than  make  amends 
For  all  the  losses  I  sustain,  of  credit,  riches,  friends.'' 

His  duty  to  his  family  was  often  urged  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  remain  in  the  Synod ;  but  he  answered :  "  If  I  can- 
not trust  my  family  upon  God  how  will  I  trust  Him  with  my 
soul?  •  •  •  I  must  either  renounce  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  or  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  trust  myself  and  family 
to  him  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field."  In  this  soul-trying  hour  his  wife  strengthened  his 
hands  in  God  by  displaying  a  faith  equal  to  his  own.  When 
her  own  father  tried  to  shake  her  steadfastness  by  depicting 
the  hunger  and  cold  and  nakedness  certain  to  come  upon 
them,  she  answered,  *' Father,  the  God  who  feeds  the  little 
ravens  will  not  let  the  little  Carsons  starve." 

An  additional  reason  which  Carson  assigned  for  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Presbytery  was,  that  he  might  regain  his 
Christian  liberty :  "I  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Synod  without  renouncing  my  Christian  liberty,  and  sub- 
mitting my  conscience  to  be  ruled  and  lorded  over  by  man. 
I  am  not  allowed  to  be  directed  by  my  conscience  in  the 
service  of  my  Master.  I  must  not  act  on  my  own  conviction 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  but  according  to  the  caprice  of 
others ;  nay,  of  those  whom  I  esteem  the  decided  enemies 
•of  the  Lord  Jesus."  To  such  spiritual  domination  he  would 
not  submit.  His  withdrawal,  which  occurred  in  1805,  ^^  the 
seventh  year  of  his  ministry,  threw  his  flock  into  violent 
agitation.  A  part  sided  with  him  and  approved  his  course  ; 
but  many  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  doctrines,  traditions, 
.and  temporal  advantages  of  their  denomination.     On  that 
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memorable  Lord's  Day  when  he  announced  his  decision  to 
his  church  a  violent  conflict  threatened ;  but  he  held  back 
the  storm  until  he  had  spoken  his  last  word,  and  then  with 
thoughts  of  charity  for  all»  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 
them,  and  left  the  house.  A  deacon  whose  heart  clave  to 
him  caught  up  the  pulpit  Bible  exclaiming,  "  Let  all  who  are 
for  God  and  the  Bible  follow  me/'  and  hastened  after  him. 
The  larger  part  of  the  congregation  followed,  and  gathered 
around  their  pastor  on  the  green,  where,  under  the  open  sky, 
he  preached  with  fervid  earnestness,  urging  them  to  have 
faith  in  God.  The  adherents  of  Carson  unwilling  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  meeting-house  by  a  turbulent  minority,, 
instituted  a  suit  to  recover  possession,  and  won  their  case. 
But  the  opposition  refused  to  yield,  and  declared  their  in- 
tention of  retaining  the  property  until  ejected  by  force. 
The  resort  to  force  Carson  would  not  allow,  but  refused  ever 
to  preach  in  the  house  again  unless  he  were  accorded  peace- 
able possession.  This  was  never  given.  Carson  now  set 
about  organizing  a  church  according  to  his  ideas  of  New 
Testament  faith  and  order.  The  form  adopted  was  very 
similar  to  what  we  call  Congregational,  and  the  church  met 
for  the  first  time  in  its  corporate  capacity  in  May  1807,  with 
sixteen  constituent  members.  That  such  a  church  in  that 
locality  would  appear  singular,  and  stand  alone  without 
honor,  endowment,  or  fellowship  among  the  great  establish- 
ments of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  like  a  lone  star 
twinkling  among  the  great  constellations —  this  concerned 
him  not  at  all,  he  cared  only  to  be  right !  One  great  step 
forward  had  been  taken,  but  Alexander  Carson  had  not  yet 
reached  an  ultimate  Gospel  position.  He  had  set  himself 
right  on  church  government  and  order;  but  he  was  still 
wrong,  although  unconscious  of  it,  in  his  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  Baptism.  As  to  this  ordinance  he  still  followed  the 
traditions  of  men,  having  never  as  yet  critically  examined 
the  Scriptures  on  the  subject.  His  attention  was  now  direc- 
ted to  this  matter  in  an  altogether  providential  way. 
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At  that  time  Pxdobaptism  prevailed  all  but  universally  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Baptists  as  a  denomination  had  scarcely  an 
existence.  But  in  Scotland  it  had  pleased  God  to  bring 
those  distinguished  brothers  James  and  Robert  Haldane  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  they  had  become  Baptists, 
and  in  their  zeal  for  the  truth  had  sent  out  a  number  of 
Baptist  missionaries.  One  of  these  Scotch  missionaries  came 
into  the  vicinity  of  Tubbermore,  and  by  his  earnest  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth  roused  up  public  interest,  and  made  con- 
verts, some  of  whom  were  from  Carson's  flock.  At  the 
solicitation  of  his  members  Carson  undertook  to  refute  this 
Baptist  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Zion.  He  expected  an 
easy  task.  As  he  afterwards  remarked  to  his  pupil  Moore : 
"I  thought  that  I  could  demolish  the  arguments  of  that 
Baptist  as  easily  as  you  could  crush  a  fly.  "  He  set  about 
the  study  of  the  Bible  testimony  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
with  thorough-going  earnestness,  searching  the  Scriptures 
from  end  to  end.  But  his  was  a  candid  mind  ;  he  read  his 
Bible  fairly,  more  desirous  to  learn  the  truth  than  to  prove 
his  own  opinions.  It  came  about  therefore  that  as  he  studied 
what  the  Bible  teaches  about  baptism  he  became  aware  of  a 
great  change  taking  place  in  his  own  views  on  the  subject. 
The  inspired  witnesses  upon  whose  testimony  he  had  relied 
to  establish  his  case  all  gave  their  voices  against  him.  At 
length  it  became  fully  evident  that  what  he  had  all  his  life- 
time accepted  and  taught  had  really  no  support  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  and  his  brethren  were  wrong,  and  the 
Baptists  were  right.  Ah,  how  humbling  to  human  pride  is 
such  a  conviction  !  How  hard  for  the  shepherd  to  acknowl- 
edge he  has  been  leading  the  flock  astray!  What  will  Carson 
<lo  now  ?  Will  he  disobey  conscience  ?  Not  he  ;  he  never 
flinched  from  duty  !  He  resolved  to  meet  the  responsibility 
of  the  hour  in  the  fear  of  God.  Friends  might  be  scandalized, 
and  enemies  might  revile,  but  since  the  Word  of  God  taught 
believer^ s  baptism^  he  would  be  henceforth  a  Baptist.  A 
striking  scene  marked  the  crisis  of  his  quest  for  truth.     It  is 
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Saturday  night  in  the  manse ;  his  studies  are  ended,  his 
course  is  determined ;  bending  over  the  hearth  he  stirs  the 
smouldering  peat  into  a  bright  blaze,  and  then  heaps  thereon 
every  leaf  of  his  labored  arguments  for  paedobaptism,  and 
smiles  to  see  them  burn  !  That  was  a  noble  holocaust  on  the 
altar  of  truth.  The  fire  upon  that  hearth  burned  up  not 
only  the  notes  of  his  discarded  arguments,  but  also  all  his 
remaining  attachment  for  the  forms  and  traditions  of  a 
secularized  church.  To  his  wife's  look  of  surprise  he  ans- 
wered, **  Infant  baptism  has  no  foundation  in  the  word  of 
God." 

The  next  day  a  great  congregation  gathered  to  hear  the 
promised  exposition  of  his  views.  The  popular  interest  was 
intense,  but  as  yet  no  one  outside  of  his  family  knew  of  the 
change  in  his  views.  Amazement  therefore  filled  all  minds 
when  Carson  boldly  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  the  Baptists. 
By  many  this  new  departure  was  received  with  still  greater 
disfavor  than  his  withdrawal  from  the  Presbytery ;  some  who 
had  hitherto  stood  by  him  now  parted  company  with  him  ; 
the  rancour  of  his  enemies  was  stirred  anew,  and  the  estrange- 
ment of  friends  confirmed.  But  none  of  these  things  moved 
him;  he  counted  it  a  small  matter  to  be  judged  of  any  man's 
judgment.  There  was  no  schism  in  the  church  ;  the  pastor 
faithfully  presented  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  the  majority  of  his  people  em- 
braced them.  Yet  from  the  nature  of  the  case  this  change 
took  place  gradually ;  conviction  of  Christian  duty  cannot  be 
forced,  nor  effected  by  popular  vote,  or  the  alteration  of 
articles  of  faith.  It  requires  first  the  demonstration  of  the 
truth,  and  then  time  for  the  power  of  the  truth  to  affect  the 
mind.  Thus  in  the  providence  of  God  a  pastor  and  well  nigh 
his  whole  church  were  brought  to  understand  and  accept 
the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  of  baptism.  The  influence  of 
that  event  has  been  widely  felt,  for  that  church  in  Tubber- 
more  became  a  mother  of  churches,  and  a  centre  of  far-reach- 
ing activities ;  her  members  have  carried  with  them  to  all 
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parts  of  the  world  her  Apostolic  faith  and  zeal,  while  still 
the  fire  of  spiritual  worship  burns  brightly  on  her  own  altar. 
The  want  of  a  meeting-house  was  sorely  felt  by  Carson's 
congregation ;  there  were  no  public  halls  which  they  could 
hire,  and  the  people  were  too  poor  to  furnish  the  cost  of 
building,  and  so  it  happened  that  nine  years  passed  before 
this  people  had  a  house  of  worship.  Meanwhile  they  met  as 
best  they  could  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  and  in  winter  in 
some  house  or  barn.  But  at  last  they  gathered  the  means 
to  erect  the  frame  of  a  meeting-house.  The  tablet  bears 
date  1 8 14.  The  building  was  rude  but  substantial,  and 
capable  of  admitting  five  hundred  ;  and  in  all  our  land  there 
gathers  not  in  any  costly  temple  a  happier  or  more  thankful 
congregation  than  that  which  worshipped  in  the  unadorned 
Baptist  meeting-house  in  Tubbermore.  This  rude  building 
was  twice  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings  and 
galleries,  so  that  its  capacity  was  greatly  increased.  And 
here  Carson  preached  for  thirty  years  and  gathered  a  church 
of  five  hundred  members,  and  a  congregation  of  a  thousand 
souls.  This  to  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him  must  seem  an  achievement  truly  marvellous.  The 
population  was  made  up  of  Romanists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Episcopalians,  so  that  as  a  Baptist  he  was  opposed  by  the 
deep-seated  prejudice  of  the  whole  community.  He  had  to 
make  a  place  for  himself,  and  then  maintain  himself  in  it 
against  general  opposition.  That  he  did  it,  and  from  a 
nucleus  of  sixteen,  on  the  basis  of  a  regenerated  membership, 
built  up  a  church  of  five  hundred  members,  is  proof  of  his 
eminent  ability  as  pastor  and  preacher.  Every  Sabbath  saw 
his  meeting-house  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity;  galleries, 
aisles,  windows,  doors,  and  porches  were  all  filled  with  eager 
listeners,  some  of  whom  came  long  distances  to  hear  him. 
His  popularity  was  not  sudden,  but  growing  and  sustained 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  hold  which  he  gained  upon  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  people  was  wonderful.  He  was 
listened  to  as  an  oracle,  obeyed  as  a  shepherd,  and  loved  as 
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a  father.  He  fully  returned  his  people's  love,  they  were  his 
joy  and  crown ;  for  many  of  them  he  had  travailed  in  pain 
until  Christ  had  been  formed  in  their  hearts,  and  he  labored 
to  present  every  man  perfect  before  Christ.  Many  oppor- 
tunities came  to  enter  more  important  fields,  but  he  could 
not  be  tempted  away  from  his  spiritual  children.  Once  only 
were  his  people  in  serious  danger  of  losing  him.  The  British 
Consul  in  New  York,  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  was  his  per- 
sonal friend,  and  often  urged  him  to  emigrate  to  America, 
assuring  him  of  a  fruitful  field  of  labor.  About  18 14  Carson 
decided  to  come  to  the  Uiiited  States,  and  began  preparations. 
But  their  pastor's  decision  to  leave  them  threw  his  church 
into  consternation  and  tears.  He  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
and  remained ;  he  could  die  for  a  principle,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  tears  of  his  people. 

Alexander  Carson  was  a  gospel-preacher  of  the  highest 
order.  The  pulpit  was  his  place  of  power.  He  believed 
that  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,"  and  therefore  he  expounded  the 
whole  Bible  in  course,  skipping  nothing,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  He  was  going  over  this  vast  field  for  the  second 
time,  and  had  reached  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Never  was  there  a  congregation  better 
instructed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Peasants  under  his  teach- 
ing became  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  plain  men  learned 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word.  Christ  and  Him  crucified  was 
the  marrow  of  his  doctrine ;  and  from  every  passage  of 
Scripture  he  found  a  road  to  Christ.  During  a  forty  years* 
ministry  he  was  said  never  to  have  dismissed  a  congregation 
without  having  stated  to  them  the  Gospel.  **  Every  sermon 
he  preached,"  said  his  pupil,  Moore,  *'  was  like  a  Briareus 
with  a  hundred  hands  directing  sinners  to  the  Saviour."  To 
his  church  each  Sabbath  was  a  feast-day ;  the  people  came 
to  the  bouse  of  God  with  keen  appetites  for  the  Word,  and 
were  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness.  Carson's  mind 
and   heart   were   full,  and   when     he   began    to    teach,  it 
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was  like  Ceres  emptying  out  her  horn  of  plenty ;  for  nearly 
two  hours  the  people  sat  motionless,  their  hearts  burning 
while  he  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  The  church  at 
Tubbermore  was  a  most  remarkable  Christian  society.  Its 
members  were  admitted  after  strict  examination  as  to  their 
conversion  ;  and  such  as  ceased  to  walk  as  Christians  were 
promptly  excluded ;  the  Word  of  God  was  the  only  church 
manual ;  the  church  maintained  entire  independence,  yet 
manifested  sympathy  with  every  effort  wherever  made  to 
further  Christ's  kingdom,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  cause  of 
missions.  The  church  did  not  consider  baptism  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  communion,  but  insisted  upon  conversion  and 
a  consistent  Christian  life.  No  general  invitations  were 
given  to  strangers  to  sit  with  the  church  at  the  table,  but 
when  persons  of  known  piety  asked  the  privilege  it  was 
granted.  Having  forfeited  his  government  stipend,  and  re- 
ceiving almost  nothing  from  his  church,  Carson  early  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  other  means  of  support.  As  a  first 
step  he  bought  a  farm,  and  added  the  toils  of  a  farmer  to  the 
cares  of  a  pastor ;  then,  next,  he  turned  his  scholarship  to 
good  account  by  entering  the  field  of  literature — becoming 
a  contributor  to  various  reviews,  and  lending  assistance  to 
other  men  of  letters.  He  also  received  young  men  into  his 
family,  whom  he  fitted  for  college.  By  these  various  labors 
he  supported  his  family  in  comfort  and  educated  his  sons. 
His  work  as  an  author  was  of  the  highest  excellence.  Many 
of  his  writings  were  controversial ;  this  is  now  to  be  regret- 
ted, but  he  was  not  polemic  from  choice — he  wrote  to  rebuke 
and  expose  the  teachers  of  error,  and  this  not  from  personal 
ill-will  to  them,  but  believing  that  their  teachings  subverted 
men's  souls.  Like  Elihu,  his  wrath  was  kindled  at  the  false 
doctrine  of  men  who  claimed  to  speak  for  God.  He  was 
full  of  matter,  and  a  spirit  within  constrained  him.  As  an 
antagonist,  the  errorist  had  good  reason  to  fear  him — for  his 
bow  was  strong,  his  aim  true,  and  his  arrows  sharp.  Yet  his 
shafts  were  never  fired  in  wantonness,  nor  dipped  in  venom. 
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He  loved  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  yet  he  would  with> 
stand  to  the  death  rather  than  let  any  man  pervert  the  Word 
of  God ! 

Space  permits  but  a  passing  mention  of  a  few  of  his  im- 
portant works.     One  of  the  earliest  was  a   Treatise  on  the 
Figures  of  Speech,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  expo- 
sitions of  figurative  language  ever  written.     God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world   is  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  two 
books,  The  History  of  Providence,  and  Providence  Unfolded 
in  the  Book  of  Esther.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  an- 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  with  reference  to  the  purpose 
and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ.     He  wrote*  much  upon* 
the  Romish  controversy,  exposing  as  an  absurdity  the  dog- 
ma of  Transubstantiation.     In  his  Essay  on  the  Trinity,  Dr. 
Carson  replied  to  the  Unitarian,  Dr.  Drummond,  and  ex- 
hibited  how   positive   and  conclusive  is  the    testimony  of 
Scripture  to  the  divinity  of  Christ.      The  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  was  a  critical  examination  of  that  great  proof- 
text  2  Timothy  3:16.      Tlie  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpre- 
tation was  written   to   correct  the   false  canons  of  Ernesti^ 
Ammon  and  others.     But   of  chief  value  was  his   treatise 
upon  Baptism  in  Its  Mode  and  Subjects,     This  book  is  an  en- 
during   monument  to  his  scholarship.      It   is  the  fruit  of 
twenty-four  years  of  research  in  all  extant  Greek  literature 
into  the  use  and  meaning  of  Botttc^^io  and  its  cognates.     This 
treatise  placed  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists,  that  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism  are  believers  and  that  its  only  mode  is 
immersion,    upon  the  firm  foundation  of  historical  and  phil- 
ological truth.     Carson  turned  the  flank  of  Whateley,  and 
showed  that  the  burden  of  proof  for  that  pseudo- ordinance 
called  infant-baptism  rests  upon  those  who  practice  it.    Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  treatise,   The  Knowledge  of 
Jesus  the  Most  Excellent  of  the  Sciences,  which  thirty  years 
ago  was  read  by  Christians  of  all  denominations  with  de- 
light ;  and  no  book  has  appeared  since  better  fitted  to  show 
how  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be 
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seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote  much,  but  he 
wrote  nothing  in  lightness.  Every  subject  he  treated  was 
thoroughly  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  which  his  reason  and  conscience  approved. 
"What  I  have  written,"  said  he  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  **I 
have  written  as  under  the  eye  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  For 
every  line  I  must  render  an  account;  and  had  I  not  more 
confidence  from  the  review  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  than  from 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  I  would  never  send  my  sheets 
to  the  public."  His  composition  was  rapid,  his  brain  teemed 
with  ideas ;  and  when,  having  matured  his  thoughts,  he  sat 
down  to  write,  he  urged  his  quill  with  a  speed  like  the 
driving  of  Jehu — penning  his  thoughts  in  hieroglyphics, 
which  needed  to  be  transcribed  by  his  wife  before  they 
could  be  read  by  the  printer.  Only  a  few  months  before  his 
death  he  said,  *'  My  head  is  full  of  books — I  will  write  on 
until  I  empty  it"  •  •  •  «*  j  y^\\\  never  take  a  holiday  in 
this  world — I  will  leave  them  all  for  heaven." 

This  great  and  useful  life  came  to  a  sudden  end.  In  the 
summer  of  1844  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  London 
invited  Dr.  Carson  to  make  a  tour  on  their  behalf  through 
England  and  Wales.  His  reception  was  everywhere  cordial, 
and  his  appeals  successful.  Having  completed  his  circuit, 
he  delivered  his  last  public  address  at  Pershore,  August  isth. 
The  next  day  he  reached  Liverpool  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. He  was  expecting  to  take  the  Belfast  steamer  that 
night,  and  as  he  awaited  its  coming  on  the  Liverpool  dock 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  stepping  back  to  bring  the  dial 
under  the  lamp-light.  In  the  dim  light  he  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  fell  into  the  deep  water.  The  alarm  being  given, 
a  ladder  was  hastily  lowered,  and  he  was  rescued.  It  was 
found  that  his  shoulder  had  been  dislocated.  Medical  aid 
was  given  at  once,  and  his  shoulder  set.  Weak  and  feverish 
though  he  was,  he  insisted  upon  continuing  his  journey,  for 
his  soul  breathed  all  its  longing  in  that  one  word,  **  Home  !" 
After  a  voyage  full  of  pain  and  unrest  he  reached  Belfast, 
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and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Belfast  The  struggle  for  life  lasted 
a  week,  during  which  he  retained  his  faculties,  and  gave 
many  a  testimony  of  his  faith.  In  the  beginning  of  his  sick- 
ness he  had  longed  to  be  restored  to  health  to  prosecute 
still  further  his  work  for  Christ ;  but  as  the  end  drew  near, 
he  fixed  his  mind  on  the  near  prospect  of  meeting  his 
Saviour.  On  Saturday  morning,  August  28th,  1844,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  having  served  God  and  his  generation  sixty- 
eight  years.  His  funeral  was  a  demonstration  of  sorrowinj^ 
reverence ;  great  and  good  men  came  frorii  far  to  honor  his 
dust,  and  "  devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him.**  In  the  quiet  graveyard  of 
Desert  Martin,  within  the  field  of  his  life-long  labors,  they 
laid  away  his  dust.  His  grave  was  marked  by  a  flat  stone, 
inscribed,  "And  there  shall  be  no  more  death!**  His  work 
is  done,  and  his  record  is  on  high.  Yet  for  our  sakes  it  is 
well  that  his  name  and  work  be  not  forgotten  ;  we  need  the 
/stimulus  of  such  a  life  as  his  to  nerve  us  for  our  own  toils 
;and  sacrifices ;  and  therefore,  to  revive  his  memory  among 
.living  men,  I  lay  this  brief  memoir  as  a  wreath  upon  his  urn, 

ui  tribute  of  a  grandson*s  love. 

William  T.  C.  Hanna. 

Ballston  Spa.,  N.     V, 
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IV. 

THE  ANCIENT  BAPTISTERIES.  • 

THEobject  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the  character  and  use 
of  the  ancient  Baptisteries,  with  special  notice  of  some  of  those 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  clear 
understanding  of  what  they  are  is  at  the  outset  important. 
They  are  buildings  constructed  for  purposes  for  which  such 
structures  ceased  long  ago  to  be  required,  and  for  modes  of 
administering  baptism  which  are  obsolete  in  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  therefore  strictly  historical 
monuments,  and  are  to  be  studied  as  such. 

The  most  general  definition  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  building, 
or  apartment,  set  apart  to  the  special  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  rite  of  baptism.  It  is  with  the  distinct  buildings, 
however,  that  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  chiefly  in  this 
article,  and  this  purpose  will  perhaps  be  aided  by  starting 
with  the  definition  given  by  Viollet  Le  Due  in  his  Diction- 
ftaire  de  V Architecture.  He  says:  **  The  solemnity  given  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  explains  why,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  most  ancient  churches,  there  was  a  Baptistery ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  edifice  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  certain 
number  of  catechumens  coming  the  same  day  to  receive 
baptism.  These  edifices  were  ordinarily  circular,  occupied  in 
the  centre  by  a  basin  of  some  depth  (peu  profond)  into  which 

*  This  article  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sewall  S.  Cutting, 
D.D.,  with  this  memorandum:  **This  article  is  a  rough  draft  only, 
incomplete  at  many  points,  and  on  some  requiring  further  examination. 
S.  S.  C.,  Nov.  21,  1881."  Though  it  obviously  invites  revision  here  and  there, 
it  has  seemed  best  to  print  it  precisely  as  it  was  written.  The  subject  was  a 
favorite  one  with  Dr.  Cutting,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  results  of  his  personal 
examination  of  ancient  Baptisteries  have  a  permanent  value  quite  apart  from 
the  results  of  researches  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  article. — £ds.  Review. 
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were  made  to  descend  the  persons  who  were  to  be  baptized  by 


immersion." 


This  definition  requires  some  qualifications.  Generally 
the  Baptistery  was  near  some  important  church.  Sometimes 
it  was  itself  the  important  church.  The  Baptistery  of  Florence 
is  older  by  '  centuries  than  the  cathedral  near  which  it 
stands,  and  before  the  Duomo  was  erected  was  itself 
used  as  a  cathedral.  At  the  little  village  of  San  Clemente, 
near  Nocera  in  Southern  Italy,  is  a  very  ancient  structure 
which  seems  to  have  been  both  Baptistery  and  church, 
and  to  have  been  but  one  of  a  class.  It  should  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  important  church  n6ar  which  the 
Baptistery  stood  was  not  necessarily  the  Bishop's  church. 
The  possession  of  such  a  structure  was  a  privilege  conceded 
to  larger  towns  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  Bishop.  Perhaps  accessibleness  from  the  neighboring 
region  may  sometimes  have  determined  the  concession  of  the 
privilege.  The  charming  village  of  Baveno  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Maggiore  could  have  had  no  apparent  claim  to  a 
Baptistery  by  the  side  of  its  rural  church,  except  from  the 
fact  that  catechumens  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  could 
easily  reach  it  by  boat.  An  inscription  records  with  pride 
that  it  was  the  Baptistery  of  the  region. 

Viollet  Le  Due  says  the  Baptisteries  were  ordinarily 
circular.  It  might,  so  far  as  the  Baptisteries  of  Italy  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  better  said  that  they  were  octagonal.  In 
France,  which  his  definition  may  have  contemplated  more 
particularly,  the  rule  may  be  as  stated  in  his  definition. 
Taking  all  known  Baptisteries  into  account,  it  would  be  more 
just  to  say  that  most  were  octagonal,  many  circular,  some 
polygonal,  some  cruciform,  some  square,  etc.  For  the 
favorite  octagonal  form  the  reason  has  been  given,  according 
to  St.  Ambrose,  that  eight  was  a  perfect  number.  It  is  a 
reason  less  fanciful,  which  has  been  given  for  the  circular 
form,  that  the  dome  of  such  a  structure  resembles  on  the 
interior  the  vaulted  heaven — probably  with  reference  to  the 
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connection  of  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  with  the  baptism  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  these  edifices  were  often,  or  gen- 
erally, dedicated. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  essential  features  of  the  defini- 
tion :  first,  that  these  Baptisteries  were  for  the  baptism,  on 
particular  days,  of  companies  of  catechumens.  Easter  and 
Pentecost  were  the  special  baptismal  seasons,  insisted  on  with 
vigor  in  the  Roman  usage.  In  some  churches  baptism  was 
administered  at  the  Epiphany  festival.  In  some,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  it  was  administered  at  Christmas.  In 
cases  of  extreme  necessity  private  baptism  might  be  cele- 
brated at  other  times.  Easter  and  Pentecost  were,  however, 
the  universally  allowed  times  for  administering  baptism  to 
catechumens,  made  ready  for  the  rite  by  instruction  and 
discipline.  Those  to  whom  the  term  catechumen  is  unfamiliar 
will  understand  what  is  meant  if  they  suppose  a  candidate 
for  the  baptism  to  be  placed  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
under  instruction  in  respect  to  Christian  doctrine  and 
Christian  life,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite  only 
when  he  or  she  had  been  so  taught.  This  was  the  catechu- 
menate  from  which  the  church  was  recruited,  undoubtedly 
varying  in  character  and  value  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  under  varying  ideas  of  what  constituted  Christian  faith 
and  life.  But  in  the  process  of  the  gradual  Christianization 
of  populations,  and  under  the  prevailing  reluctance  to  accept 
infant-baptism,  the  periods  assigned  to  the  baptism  of  cate- 
chumens were  great  occasions,  calling  together  great  numbers 
to  receive  the  sacred  rite,  and  creating  the  necessity  for 
these  special  structures  for  baptismal  purposes. 

The  second  essential  feature  of  the  definition  before  us 
is,  that  these  structures  were  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens 
by  immersion.  For  this  purpose  a  large  font  was  necessary. 
The  place  of  the  font  was  ordinarily  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  descended  into  by  steps,  and  in  many  of  the 
Baptisteries  large  enough  for  the  simultaneous  immersion  of 
many  persons.     A  font  large  enough  for  the  immersion  of 
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an  adult  catechumen  was  of  course  large  enough  for  the 
immersion  of  an  infant,  and  the  use  of  the  Baptisteries  for 
the  purposes  of  infant-baptism  in  ages  when  both  catechu- 
mens and  infants  were  baptized  may  be  inferred.  Indeed, 
a  picture  which  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,^  engraved  from  a  Pontifical  of  the 
IXth  Century,  now  in  the  Santa  Minerva  Library  in  Rome, 
represents  the  simultaneous  immersion  of  an  adult  and 
an  infant  in  the  same  font.  The  special  type  and  function 
of  the  Baptistery,  however,  had  reference  to  the  immersion 
of  catechumens.    This  was  their  original  design  and  purpose. 

I  think  the  definition  thus  given  covers  all  which  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  character  and  use  of  the 
ancient  Baptistery.  It  bears,  however,  upon  the  history  of 
these  monumental  structures  to  remark  that  their  origin 
may  be  referred  to  a  period  of  opposing  tendencies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  that  the  triumph 
of  one  of  these  tendencies,  co-incident  with  the  completeness 
of  the  nominal  Christianization  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found,  terminates  the  period  of  their  construction. 
The  ancient  Baptistery  ceased  to  be  built  when  it  was  no 
longer  required.  To  this  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
next  requested. 

At  the  period  of  the  earlier  Baptisteries,  whether  because 
on  the  one  hand  the  original  contest  against  infant  baptism, 
of  which  we  find  marks  in  history,  had  not  ceased,  or  whether 
because  on  the  other  hand  baptism  imposed  restraints  to 
which  men  hesitated  to  submit,  a  large  portion,  probably  the 
far  larger  portion  of  communities  which  were  substantially 
Christian,  required  to  be  exhorted  to  baptism,  and  to  be 
taught  as  catechumens  in  preparation  for  the  rite.  The  ten- 
dency to  delay  baptism  encountered,  however,  another 
tendency  to  hasten  it,  and  the  last  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
the  stronger  drift.  Ideas  of  baptismal  regeneration  gained 
in  their  practiced  sway  with  every  century,  rendering  parents 

•Vol.  I.,  p.  171. 
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anxious  to  send  their  new-born  babes  to  the  baptismal  font 
for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  If  then  the  sway  of  their  ideas 
should  become  general  in  Christian  populations;  and  if  in  the 
lapse  of  time  there  should  cease  to  be  surrounding  pagan 
populations  from  which  to  gain  converts,  it  would  come  to- 
pass  that  there  would  be  no  baptisms  but  infant  baptisms^ 
no  catechumens  to  be  trained  for  the  rite,  and  no  call  for 
buildings  with  special  conveniences  for  the  baptism  of  per- 
sons instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
history.  The  historical  place  of  the  ancient  Baptisteries  is  in 
the  centuries  in  which,  infant  baptism  not  being^  established 
in  the  general  habits  of  Christian  populations,  there  were 
people  born  and  reared  in  Christian  families  to  be  taught  as 
catechumens,  and  to  be  baptized  on  profession  of  their  perso- 
nal faith,  and  in  which  the  triumph  over  the  surrounding 
paganism,  not  being  yet  complete,  the  subjects  of  baptism 
were,  in  numbers  larger  or  less,  converts  from  paganism 
whom  Christian  teaching  had  made  ready  for  the  rite.  The 
original  idea  of  baptism  as  a  personal  act  of  Christian  pro- 
fession was  thus  the  idea  cast  into  stone  in  the  Baptisteries,, 
and  remaining  through  the  lapse  of  ages  the  special  signifi- 
cance of  these  monumental  structures.  The  practical  obso- 
lescence of  the  Baptistery,  as  the  perversion  of  the  rite  from- 
its  original  character  became  more  complete,  and  finally 
universal,  was  natural  and  inevitable.  To  baptize  catechu-^ 
mens  duly  trained  was  now  no  longer  known.  Even  to 
baptize  infants  on  one  or  a  few  days  only  of  the  great  feast  days 
of  the  church  would  not  answer  for  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  believe  that  baptism  made  the  new-born  infant  a 
child  of  God,  and  that  such  infant  dying  without  baptism 
was  lost.  In  such  a  state  of  belief  it  was  not  Baptisteries  con- 
nected with  here  and  there  a  principal  church,  and  perhaps 
(except  in  dense  populations)  difficult  of  access,  which  would 
be  in  demand,  but  a  font  in  every  church,  and  a  priest  at 
hand,  to  bring  the  young  soul  by  the  shortest  route  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.     By  this  process  exactly  the  special  func- 
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tions  of  the  ancient  Baptistery  ceased,  and  small  baptismal 
fonts,  in  their  stead,  were  introduced  into  all  churches.  The 
attempts  of  Councils,  and  of  Popes  and  Magistrates,  to 
restrict  even  the  times  of  administering  baptism  to  the  times 
of  the  great  festivals,  were  unavailing  against  the  current  of 
popular  feeling.  "  From  the  eleventh  century,"  says  Viollet 
Le  Due,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  "  we  see  that  bsqp- 
tismal  basins  {cuves)  were  placed  in  all  the  churches,  not  in 
special  edifices,  and  that  baptism  was  given  by  the  priests  at 
other  times  than  the  feasts  of  Easter,  of  Pentecost  and  of 
Christmas.  It  is  precisely  the  date  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  baptismal  basins  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  then  (in 
the  eleventh  century)  that  custom  was  definitely  introduced 
into  France.  As  it  was  in  question  no  longer  to  baptize 
pagan  converts,  but  infants  new-born,  these  fonts  were  of  a 
small  dimension,  and  not  different  except  in  form  from  those 
which  are  made  to-day.  There  was  no  need  of  a  basin  very 
large  for  the  immersion  of  a  new-born  babe."*  The  ancient 
Baptisteries  themselves,  ceasing  from  their  old  use,  were  in 
some  instances  changed  to  suit  the  new.  On  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  is  carefully  preserved  and 
commemorated  the  outline  of  the  great  font  into  which,  in 
ancient  times,  catechumens,  taught  in  the  Christian  faith,  de- 
scended on  the  great  feast  days  for  baptism.  Now  a  little  font, 
whose  admirable  sculpture  illustrates  the  art  of  Donatello, 
has  for  centuries  served  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  only 
present  subjects  of  the  rite.  Hither  all  little  ones,  of  high  or 
low  degree,  born  in  the  city,  are  brought  for  their  baptism. 
They  come  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  seen  the  light,  and 
baptisms  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  On  one  of  the 
mornings  when  I  was  present  at  the  baptisms,  I  had  seen  in 
the  Baptistery  the  water  poured  upon  the  head  of  a  babe,  and 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  the  woman  who  seemed  to  have  the 
care  of  the  little  creature,  how  old  it  was.     "Two  days,"  I 

*  II  n'est  pas  besoin,  en  effet,  d'ane  cave  bien  grande  pour  immerger  an 
iioaTeaa-n6.     Tarn^  V.  533,  534. 
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feccivcd  for  reply.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  Florentine 
city  there  are  reasons  of  historical  association  for  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  in  the  Baptistery  whose  doors  Michael  Angeio 
deemed  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  but  most  mani- 
festly that  immortal  building  was  reared  for  baptisms  of 
•another  kind. 

The  exposition  of  the  character  and  use  of  the  ancient 
Baptisteries  which  I  have  attempted  invites  a  confirmatory 
illustration,  which  is  found  in  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of 
the  great  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Interesting  and  conclusive  as 
are  the  results  of  such  a  study,  I  must  avoid  the  undue  length 
•of  this  article  by  a  reference  only.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  a  child  in  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Ambrose  by  what  is  called  the  Ambrosian  Rite.  It  is  generally 
said  that  Ambrose,  who  in  so  many  things  left  his  impress 
on  the  church  in  Milan,  left  it  in  this,  that  even  to  this  day 
children  are  immersed  in  that  city.  I  found  this  to  be  par- 
tially true  only,  the  Ordo  Baptismi  .  .  .  Jnxta  Ritutn 
Ambrosianuntf  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  very  kind  direction  of 
the  officiating  priest,  I  was  able  to  procure,  requires  only  the 
trine  immersion  of  the  back  of  the  child's  head,  and  this  was 
exactly  the  immersions  which  I  witnessed  (ter  occiput 
mergit  in  aqua  in  crusis  formam).  But  it  is  recognized  in 
Milan  that  this  was  not  the  immersion  of  the  times  of  Am- 
brose. In  the  history  of  St.  Ambrose,  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Baunard  into  Italian,  and  published  at 
the  Archiepiscopal  Bookstore  in  Milan,  with  the  special  ap- 
probation of  Pius  IX.,  a  book  of  the  very  highest  authority, 
beneath  a  description  of  the  immersion  of  catechumens  in 
the  Baptistery  in  the  time  of  Ambrose,  I  found  this  note : 
'*A  vestige  of  this  triple  immersion  is  found  still,  in  the 
Milanese  rite,  according  to  which  the  head  of  the  infant 
is   immersed   three   times    in    the   baptismal   font.'*^      The 

*  Un  vestigia  di  questa  triplice  immersione  si  ha  tattora  nel  rito  Milanese, 
secondo  il  quale  immergesi  per  tre  volte  nella  vasca  battesimale  la  testa  di 
'bambino.     Storia  di  Sant  Ambrogio,  Milano,  1873,  p.  96,  note. 
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immersion  of  the  head  is  "a  vestige^'  and  no  more^ 
Of  catechumens,  such  as  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  great 
Ambrose  exhorted  to  baptism,  there  are  none  in  Milan.  A 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  in  that  city  named  to  me  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  he  had  taken  in  sharing  in  a  single  case 
in  the  baptism  of  an  adult,  a  foreign  lady,  English  or  Ameri- 
can, I  think,  who  had  embraced  Catholicism,  and  had  sought 
baptism  in  Italy.  In  the  days  of  the  "  church  of  the  Bap- 
tistery," as  St.  Ambrose  called  it,  multitudes  descended  into 
the  waters  for  a  complete  immersion,  and  among  these  was 
St.  Augustine,  who  received  his  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  who  had  led  him  to  his  faith  in  Christ. 

In  referring  now  to  some  of  the  Baptisteries,  and  espe- 
cially to  some  which  I  have  visited,  it  is  necessary  to  gfive 
some  account  of  the  so-called  Baptistery  of  St.  Pontianus, 
which  is  not  a  building  but  an  excavation  in  the  catacombs 
which  bears  the  name  of  that  saint.  If  this  was  indeed  a 
place  of  baptism,  it  is  probably  the  earliest  font  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  a 
reason  for  its  being  made  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  at  which  time  the  persecution  under  Decius 
may  have  rendered  the  secrecy  of  baptisms  important.  And 
yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attach  too  much  weight  to 
ideas  of  secrecy  in  respect  to  the  catacombs  about  Rome. 
The  police  of  Rome  could  not  ordinarily  at  any  time  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  went  on  in  these  subterranean  excava- 
tions. If  this  font  is  of  later  date,  it  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  the  catacombs,  now  unused  for  se- 
pulture, or  even  for  refuge,  were  visited  for  veneration  of 
the  dead,  and  especially  of  the  martyrs ;  but  whether  of  ear- 
lier or  of  later  date,  not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  what  is  taught  by  it  in  respect  to  baptism.  In  a  space  so 
confined  everything  must  be  necessarily  abnormal.  We  can 
imagine  nobody  here  but  the  bishop,  the  catechumen,  and  a 
few  friends,  either  forced  here  in  order  not  to  be  observed, 
or  seeking' the  place  because  of  its  special  sacredness,  and 
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because  baptism  itself  was  a  burial  in  the  likeness 
of  the  burial  of  our  Lord.  Baptismal  occasions  here  can 
have  little  resemblance  to  the  baptism  of  the  throngs  who, 
after  the  age  of  Constantine,  crowded  the  Baptisteries  of 
Milan  and  Constantinople,  and  as  little  to  the  baptismal  oc- 
casions, before  the  period  of  Baptisteries,  described  by  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Justin  Martyr.  Understand  then,  reader,  first, 
that  catacombs  are  excavated  on  elevated  ground  in  order 
to  avoid*  water ;  and,  second,  that  they  are  constructed  in 
soft  sandstone,  having  just  enough  of  cohesion  to  hold  to- 
gether. Enter  now  the  earth  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  de- 
scend by  stone  steps  about  thirty  feet  at  an  angle  of  perhaps 
forty-five  degrees,  and  directly  before  you  is  the  font.  Your 
passage  down  is  about  three  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and 
over  your  head,  on  your  descent,  you  will  discern  two  strik- 
ing pictures,  representing  the  head  of  our  Lord.  At  the 
foot  you  will  reach  a  narrow  platform,  large  enough  for  a 
single  person  to  stand ;  at  your  left  the  gallery,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  stairway,  pursues  its  way  for  purposes  of 
sepulture.  The  platform  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  font.  The  font  is  a  cistern,  cut  in  the  soft  rock, 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  from  front  to  rear,  about 
three  and  a  half  in  width,  and  a  little  over  three  in  depth. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  spring,  and  at  an  ordinary 
stage  of  the  water  is  full.  Sometimes  the  water  covers  the 
platform  and  rises  on  the  lower  stairs.  It  flows  away  from 
the  font,  through  a  course,  whether  natural  or  artificial  I  do 
not  know,  and  is  found  issuing  from  the  hillside  below 
the  lower  entrance  tb  this  catacomb.  An  arch,  perhaps 
three  feet  in  height,  covers  the  rear  half  of  the  cistern,  and 
under  this  arch,  painted  on  the  back  wall,  its  foot  descending 
into  the  water,  is  a  finely  executed  cross,  on  the  arms  of 
which  lamps  are  suspended,  with  the  alpha  and  amega^  and 
out  of  the  trunk  of  which  plants  are  springing — life  and 
light  coming  from  the  cross  forever.  On  the  wall  over  the 
arch  is  a  picture  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  who  is  reprc- 
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sented  as  standing  to  His  waist  in  water,  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  hand  on  His  head,  above  Him  the  dove.  The  man- 
ner of  representation  seems  to  be  that  in  which  Jesus  is* 
ready  for  the  immersion,  the  hand  of  John  ready  to  aid  in 
depressing  the  head,  after  the  customary  method  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  illustrate.  The  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation,  is  abundant  for  the  immer- 

• 

sion,  and  the  bare  hand,  palm  down,  on  the  Saviour's  head^ 
can  be  there  for  no  other  purpose.  I  will  only  add  here 
that  the  engraved  representations  of  this  Baptistery  which  I 
have  seen  invariably  exaggerate  its  size — not  from  design, 
but  from  the  lack  of  recognized  objects  of  comparison.  In 
visiting  it  nothing  surprised  me  more  than  its  diminutive 
character.  Knowing  other  catacombs,  I  ought  to  have  known 
what,  as  to  size,  this  Baptister\-  must  be,  but  I  had  been  led 
astray  even  by  a  photograph,  and  I  have  given  figures  to 
keep  my  readers  from  my  error. 

Turning  now  to  Baptisteries  properly  so-called,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  date  of  their  origin  cannot 
be  Axed  with  precision.  It  is  certain  that  edifices  for  Chris- 
tian worship  were  erected  in  the  third  centur\%  though  not 
much  is  known  of  their  form  and  character.  The  fourth  cen- 
tur\*  openeil  under  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian,  who  about 
the  vcar  ;oJ  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  churches  and 
the  conriscativ^n  of  the  lands  appertaining  to  them.  But  in  3 1 3 
Constaniiuo  had  issued  his  decree  of  toleration,  and  in  324 
had  taken  Christianity  under  the  imperial  patronage.  This 
change  of  adfair?  lev!  at  once  to  the  erection  of  churches, 
some  of  them  vm"  ^rrea:  magaincence.  Into  these  structures, 
jund  determining  their  form  and  adaotadon.  entered  the  cc- 
desiastical  anvi  sacramerual  ideas  of  the  time.  We  can  trace 
tbe$e  ideas  back  into  the  centurv  preceoinc.  and  arc  safe  in 
concluding  that  the  new  structures  now  rising  were  but  fiir- 
tkcr  de\xlotMnc:::s  frv>m  thv>se  older  :>"pes^  Baptism  had 
CMSed  to  he  the  simple  act  of  Christian  p:ofes;sioa  which 
Wghtbc'Cetebraiedin  runn:cgs;reatri,  v>r?<iX^I.  orre:servoir,and 
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had  passed  into  the  mysteries  too  sacred  for  any  but  sacred 
places.  With  the  oldest  Christian  edifices,  therefore,  we 
find  traces  of  fonts  for  baptism,  and  two  considerations  were 
sufficient  to  lead  to  distinct  structures  for  the  solemn  rite. 
First,  the  immersions  required  a  large  receptacle  for  water ; 
second,  the  baptismal  occasions  were  only  on  the  two  or 
three  great  festivals  of  the  year.  It  would  have  been,  there- 
fore, a  serious  encumbrance  to  have  had  a  large  piscina,  or 
font,  in  churches  which  were  for  daily  use.  In  some  cases, 
as  we  shall  see,  churches  were  churches  and  Baptisteries  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  more  the  fonts  were  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  and,  finally,  especially  in  Italy  and  the  West  gener- 
ally, distinct  buildings  were  reared  for  baptism  only,  with 
altars,  however,  that  the  neophyte  might  receive  the  eucha- 
rist  Of  these  distinct  buildings  there  are  more  than  sixty 
in  Italy  alone.  I  select  for  special  notice  two  ancient  struc- 
ture^ :  one  a  baptismal  church,  and  the  other  a  Baptistery.  I 
select  these  because  they  are  among  the  oldest,  and  because 
they  retain  their  original  form. 

It  was  late  in  February,  1880,  on  a  beautiful  Spring  day 
of  that  soft  climate,  that  I  visited  the  remarkable  baptis- 
mal church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  is  in  the  village  of 
San  Clemente,  near  Nocena,  on  the  railroad  route  from 
Naples  to  La  Cana  and  Salerno.  Though  easily  accessible 
to  travelers  who  visit  Pompeii,  from  which  it  is  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  it  is,  I  think,  seldom  visited.  As  soon  as  we 
had  turned  from  the  highway  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
village,  first  the  little  boys,  then  the  little  girls,  then  the 
women,  began  to  pursue  us,  and  finally,  when  we  had  stop- 
ped at  the  church,  were  settled  in  regular  siege  and  with 
impertinent  cries  around  our  carriage.  An  opportunity  for 
begging  was  not  to  be  left  unimproved.  A  custodian  was 
at  hand  with  the  keys,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  singular  old 
edifice — not  Baptistery  alone,  not  church  alone,  but  both, 
and  hence  its  designation  as  a  baptismal  church.  Like  most 
old  churches  of  Italy,  it  has  the  credit  of  occupying  the  site 
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of  a  heathen  temple.  Indeed,  this  church  is  said  to  have 
been  reconstructed  from  such  a  temple,  and  one  custodian, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  gave  it  the  very  respectable  an- 
tiquity of  700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly very  old,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
older  Baptisteries,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  form.  It  is 
probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  has,  therefore 
seen  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years.  Now  unused,  it  is 
in  process  of  slow  decay.  It  is  circular,  corresponding  in 
form  to  the  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  one  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Rome.  I  have  seen  it  described  as  eighty  feet 
in  diameter,  but  I  think  this  an  overstatement.  It  may  be 
sixty  feet.  Over  the  centre  is  a  dome  which  is,  perhaps, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  lofty  columns  standing 
in  pairs. 

Beneath  this  dome  is  the  circular  font,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  once  surrounded  by  light,  lesser  columns,  perhaps 
supporting  a  canopy.  Of  these  columns,  however,  a  part 
only  remain  in  place.  The  font  remains  entire.  I  measured 
it  roughly  with  a  foot-rule,  and  found  it  to  be  thirteen  feet 
across  the  bottom,  fifteen  feet  across  the  top,  and  a  little  less 
than  three  feet  deep.  The  descent  into  it  is  by  steps  which 
surround  the  font  on  the  inside,and  form  part  of  its  structure. 
Level  with  the  bottom  is  the  opening,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  which  carried  off  the  water.  The  custodian, 
with  the  volubility  which  belongs  to  his  calling,  commenced 
his  oration  when  we  entered  the  building,  by  informing  us 
that  this  great  font  was  constructed  for  baptism  **  by  immer- 
sion," a  statement  which  certainly  required  no  fortifying. 
There  is  not  here,  as  in  some  other  instances  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  a  modern  annex  for  modern 
modes.  Here  was  the  font  of  the  ancient  baptismal  church, 
pure  and  simple,  as  it  was  used  for  the  baptism  of  catechu- 
mens in  the  remote  ages  of  Christianity — the  building  in 
which  it  stands  falling  into  decay,  but  itself  unchanged — a 
monument  whose  significance  cannot  be  questioned.     It  is 
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impossible  not  to  attempt  by  the  historic  imagination  to  re- 
call those  ancient  days  in  which  it  was  used  for  its  original 
purposes — the  baptism  of  young  children  still  a  partial  and 
perhaps  an  exceptional  rule  only — catechumens  from  Chris- 
tian families,  coming  with  converts  from  the  surrounding 
paganism,  all  to  confess  here  their  personal  faith,  to  be 
buried  with  their  Lord  in  baptism,  and  rising  from  the 
whelming  waters  to  the  promise  of  a  new  life.  It  was  the 
original  idea  of  baptism  coming  down  into  the  gathering 
darkness  of  the  dark  ages. 

We  shall  next  visit  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna.  Lying 
off  the  usual  routes  of  travel,  this  city,  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Italy,  is  rarely  visited  except  by  those  who  are 
stimulated  to  the  journey  by  general  historical  interest,  or 

» 

by  special  interest  in  early  Christian  art.  The  route  to 
Ravenna  is  by  railway  from  Bologna,  and  lies  through  a 
country  level,  highly  cultivated  and  productive  to  a  degree 
which  might  make  comfortable  and  rich  an  abounding  popu- 
lation. As  you  approach  the  coast,  however,  the  soil  gradu- 
ally loses  its  high  qualities,  and  near  Ravenna  is  low,  wet 
and  heavy.  Ravenna  itself  is  situated  amid  marshes,  and 
changes  of  relative  line  of  sea  and  land  have  brought  the 
water  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  pavements  of  ancient  buildings.  The  base- 
ment of  the  mausoleum  of  Theodoric  the  Great  is  in  the 
water.  To  save  the  Baptistery  from  further  effects  of  this 
rise,  it  has  been  recently  under  discussion  to  raise  the  whole 
structure,  a  project  which  has  awakened  the  solicitude  of 
lovers  of  art  for  the  safety  of  the  inestimable  treasures  which 
it  contains  in  its  mosaics. 

Ravenna  is  older  than  the  Romans,  but,  conquered  by 
them,  was  improved  and  strengthened  for  their  purposes.  It 
came  to  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  importance  in  the  de- 
cay and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Honorius,  in  the  year 
402,  is  said  to  have  transferred  to  it  his  residence,  because  it 
was  stronger  than  Rome.     When  the  Western  Empire  had 
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fallen,  the  city  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  and  afterwards,  under 
the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  it  flourished  as 
the  seat  of  their  authority  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. It  was  during  the  Gothic  supremacy  that  it  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  When  it  became  an  exarchy 
under  the  Eastern  emperors,  its  ecclesiastical  importance  re- 
mained undiminished.  It  was  during  the  Gothic  period,  and 
the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  that 
most  of  its  great  structures  were  reared  and  adorned.  The 
splendor  of  these  structures  and  the  wealth  of  their  adorn- 
ments indicate  the  presence  of  riches  and  power,  as  well  as  a 
measure  of  aesthetic  cultivation,  exceeded  nowhere  at  that 
time.  It  is  the  present  distinction  of  this  city  that  nowhere 
is  early  Christian  art  so  well  preserved. 

Our  present  concern  is  with  its  renowned  Baptistery — 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Ursus  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  to  have  been  renovated,  and,  in  part,  adorned 
in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Neon,  archbishop  from  425  to 
430.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  decorations, 
at  whatever  time  commenced,  were  not  completed  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  in  respect  to  the  efficacy  and  sacredness  of  bap- 
tism, we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  and  taste  on  a  building  erected  in  such 
a  city  for  the  administration  of  such  a  rite.  It  is  an  octago- 
nal building  of  brick,  forty  feet  only  in  diameter,  and,  unlike 
the  Baptisteries  of  Florence  and  Pisa  of  a  later  date,  is  abso- 
lutely plain  on  the  exterior.  Within  it  is  rich  in  architec- 
tural display  of  columns,  arches  and  superimposed  arcades, 
executed  in  marble,  the  top  forming  a  dome,  lined  with 
mosaics  representing  at  the  centre  the  baptism  of  our  Lord, 
and  around  Him  ranged  the  twelve  apostles.  On  the  pave- 
ment, directly  under  the  centre,  is  the  marble  font,  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  about  three  feet  in  depth.  The 
font  is  peculiar  in  having  on  one  side  a  semi-circular  inden- 
tation, which^may  have  been  designed  as  the  standing  place 
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of  the  officiant  in  baptism,  or  may  have  been  the  pulpit 
from  which  the  bishop  addressed  the  catechumens.  It  is 
further  peculiar  by  the  late  partitioning  off  of  a  small  font 
at  which  the  children  of  Ravenna  are  baptized,  the  great  font 
for  the  immersion  of  catechumens  not  being  required  for  that 
use.  This  expedient,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  itself 
an  undesigned  testimony  to  the  original  purpose  and  use  of 
the  Baptistery — a  building  constructed,  not  for  the  baptism  of 
children,  but  for  the  assemblage  and  baptism  of  persons  of 
riper  years,  trained  by  instruction  and  discipline  for  the 
reception  of  the  sacred  rite. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  proceed  with  similar  descrip- 
tions of  buildings  and  fonts,  but  those  selected,  as  I  have 
said,  because  of  their  antiquity,  and  because  of  their  reten- 
tion of  their  original  character,  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study.  I  have  spoken  of  the  ancient  Baptis- 
teries as  designed  for  a  common  purpose,  and  have  cited 
these  as  amongst  the  most  striking  illustrations.  They  were 
edifices  reared  and  maintained  for  the  immersion  of  catechu- 
mens. But  questions  on  this  use  and  design  have  arisen  from 
the  decorations  of  the  Baptistery  of  Ravenna,  and  from  the 
alleged  inadequate  depth  of  the  fonts.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  these  questions. 

Over  the  font  in  the  Baptistery  of  Ravenna  the  mosaics 
which  adorn  the  dome  represent  our  Lord  as  standing  in 
the  water  to  the  waist,  the  hand  of  John  over  Him,  holding 
a  shell,  as  if  pouring  water  from  it  upon  His  head.  It  has 
been  hence  argued  that  this  was  the  mode  of  baptizing  for 
which  the  font  was  designed.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  solution- 
of  this  question  to  throw  doubt  on  the  antiquity  of  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  mosaics,  as  has  been  done  by  a  recent 
writer,  nor  to  condemn  the  artist  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  or  his  temerity  in  departing  from  it,  as 
was  done  with  great  force  by  an  Italian  writer  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  more  just  to  say  that,  whatever  the  original 
form  of  the  mosaics,  they  are  not  as  old   as  the  Baptistery. 
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They  are  very  ancient,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, while  the  Baptistery  itself  dates   from  the  fourth.      It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first  thing  done  was  to  fit 
the  Baptistery  for  use,  the  last  to  adorn  it,  especially  as  the 
last  was  a  long  and  patient  labor.    The  font,  therefore,  would 
be  the  first  result  achieved,  the  mosaics  the  last,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  may  have  intervened  between  the  one 
and  the  other.     If  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  should  adopt,  in   the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Rochester,  the  mode  of  baptizing 
by  standing  the  candidate  in  the  water  and  pouring  water 
on  his  head,  and  should  adorn  the  arch  over  his  pulpit  by  a 
painting  of  such  a  baptism,  this  would  afford  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  present  font  of  that  church   was  constructed 
for  any  such  procedure.     Delaying  for  a  few  moments  the 
proofs  which  we  shall  adduce  on  the  use  of  Baptisteries,  we 
shall  refer  here  briefly  to  considerations  which,  independently 
of  those  proofs,  may  serve  to  remove  this  difficulty.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  act  of  John   represented 
in  the  picture  may  be.     Some  account  it  as  the  chrism  suc- 
ceeding the  baptism.     I  do  not  myself  take  this  view.      But 
may  it  not  be  a  superfusion  succeeding  the  immersion,  as  is 
alleged  to  have  been  practiced  more  or  less  ?     This  may  be, 
though  I  see  no  reason  for  insisting  on  this  solution  to  save 
the  harmony  of  font  and  practice.      Let  it  be   accepted  as 
Jbaptism  by  affusion  on  the  head   of  a  person  standing  in 
water.     That  the  affusion  of  water  in  larger  or  lesser  quan- 
vtities  was  practiced  exceptionally  at  the  period  of  these  mo- 
saics, in  the  West,  not  in  the   East,  as  part  of  a   mode  of 
baptizing,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  doubt.      Its  appear- 
ance in  art,  therefore,  is  neither  surprising  nor  unnatural. 
This  appearance  proves  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  original 
mode  of  baptizing,  nor  does  it  prove  a  prevailing  custom  of 
the  time,  as  we  shall  see.      If  the  most  ancient  canons,  if 
contemporaneous  descriptions  of  baptisms  in  the  Baptiste- 
ries, if  historical  statements,  incidental  allusions,  and  unde- 
signed testimonies  of  various  kinds,  combine  to  show  that 
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the  great  fonts  were  intended  and  were  used  for  the  immer- 
sion of  catechumens,  as  the  rule  and  custom,  the  fact  is  to  be 
accepted  on  these  grounds,  and  the  fonts  become,  as  indeed 
they  are,  monuments  of  this  general  usage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  traces,  apologetic  or  otherwise,  of  the  incom- 
ing of  affusion,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  general  use,  or 
as  the  complement  of  it — if  so  it  has  ecclesiastical  sanction 
— ^we  must  not  be  surprised  that  affusion  also  establishes  its 
monuments  in  art,  and  especially  for  the  reason  that  while 
the  act  of  immersion  was  difficult  of  artistic  representation, 
that  of  affusion  was  comparatively  easy.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  water  in  representa- 
tions of  baptism  has  constituted  an  embarrassment  to  the 
artist,  alike  in  painting  and  sculpture.  He  has  resorted  to 
every  kind  of  device  to  get  rid  of  it,  till  in  later  times  he  has 
defied  all  history,  and  reduced  its  quantity  to  "  a  few  bright 
drops  of  holy  dew.'*  In  so  doing,  however,  he  has  kept  his 
art  in  harmony,  more  or  less,  with  facts  which  he  has 
witnessed.  I  think  he  has  done  so  from  the  first.  He  has 
not  invented  modes  of  baptism  ;  he  has  invented  modes  of 
representation,  always,  however,  within  the  range  of  ideas 
and  customs  prevailing  more  or  less.  He  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  capable  of  contemporaneous  interpretation, 
nor  would  have  been  allowed  by  contemporaneous  authority. 
The  water  which  embarrassed  him  has  first  embarrassed  the 
priest,  till  at  last  both  have  dispensed  with  it  as  nearly  as 
possible.  This  difficulty,  already  encountered  at  the  time 
of  the  mosaics,  seems  to  have  led  the  artist,  in  choosing  a 
form  of  representation,  to  take  the  easy,  exceptional  form  of 
affusion,  rather  than  the  more  difficult  one  of  immersion^ 
practiced  in  the  font  below  him. 

The  depth  of  the  fonts,  and  therefore  their  adequacy  for 
immersions,  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  figures.  Some  of  the 
older  are  not  in  their  original  form.  I  have  already  given 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  southern  Italy,  and  of  that 
at  Ravenna,  which  are  supposed  to  have  remained  unchanged^ 
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at  about  three  feet.  This  depth,  and  perhaps  a  foot  more, 
would  be  found,  I  think,  to  have  been  the  usual  depth  of  the 
fonts  of  the  ancient  Baptisteries.  It  will  be  seen  that  since 
the  catechumens  coming  to  baptism  were  of  every  age,  from 
childhood  to  mature  years,  as  in  our  own  Baptisteries,  a  me- 
dium depth  was  required  for  the  common  convenience.  We 
are  next  to  consider  the  mode  of  immersing  and  the  actual 
use  of  the  Baptisteries,  and  shall  see  that  this  depth  was 
sufficient. 

In  regard  to  modes  of  administering  baptism,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  mode  now  prevalent  had  its  pattern 
in  the  early  Christian  age.  Neither  the  first  immersions,  nor 
the  first  affusions,  nor  the  first  aspersions,  were  what  we  see 
those  modes  to  be  now.  Nor  in  any  comprehensive  study 
must  it  be  overlooked  that  varieties  came  in,  and  were  per- 
petuated variously,  in  different  regions  and  countries.  The 
moment  we  leave  the  original  immersions,  general  state- 
ments, down  through  all  the  ages,  are  to  be  made  and  re- 
ceived with  caution. 

It  was  Jewish  baptism,  or  ablution,  in  which  Christian 
baptism  had  its  type,  and  in  that  Jewish  baptism  we  are  to 
find  the  starting-point  of  inquiries  in  respect  to  modes  of 
administering  the  rite.  In  Jewish  baptism  the  proselyte 
walked  into  the  water  and  was  immersed  by  sinking  beneath 
the  surface,  by  his  own  act,  in  such  way  as  to  be  over- 
whelmed. This  was  his  ablution.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  John  invented  an  essentially  new  mode  of 
immersion  when  hb  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  In  this  manner, 
therefore,  we  may  suppose  our  Lord  to  have  been  baptized. 
To  this  type  we  may  likewise  suppose  the  apostolic  immer- 
sions to  have  conformed.  The  candidates  walked  into  the 
river,  pool,  or  baptismal  font,  and  were  immersed  by  the  dip- 
ping of  the  head  beneath  the  water,  that  act  being  not  sim- 
ply a  bowing  but  a  sinking  of  the  entire  person,  so  as  to 
complete  the  immersion.  Precisely  what  was  the  agency  of 
the  administrator  it  is  not  easy  to   determine.      In   Jewish 
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l>aptisins  the  candidate  went  into  the  water  alone,  and  the 
act  of  immersion  was  an  act  of  bathing.  The  descriptions 
in  the  Gospels  of  baptisms  by  John  imply  in  the  process 
some  act  on  his  part,  and  the  description  of  the  Eunuch's 
baptism  informs  us  that  Philip  went  with  him  into  the  water, 
and  baptized  him.  It  is  a  tradition,  perpetuated  among 
son^  Eastern  Christians,  that  John  placed  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  Jesus,  as  if  to  aid  its  depression  in  the  water,  and 
this  tradition  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  early  art,  in 
representations  of  our  Lord's  baptism. 

It  is  a  question  whether  in  the  early  centuries  baptism 
was  not  sometimes  administered  with  no  contact  whatever 
between  baptizer  and  baptized.  The  Eastern  formula  was 
not  "  I  baptize  thee,"  but  "Thou  art  baptized."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that,  while  the  bishop  pronounced  the  formula  in 
this  manner,  the  catechumens  sunk  themselves  beneath  the 
water,  aided,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  deacons  or  deacon- 
esses. In  the  well-known  description  of  baptism  by  Justin 
Martyr,  it  is  said  of  the  candidates,  "They  make  their  ablu- 
tion in  the  water  {;jco  loozftov  jroeoin^Tou)/*  and,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century,  the  candidates,  after 
replying  to  the  questions  of  their  faith,  "  dipped  themselves 
thrice  in  the  water,  and  thrice  lifted  themselves  up  from  out 
thereof"*  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  late  remarkable  article  on 
baptism,  likens  the  first  baptisms  to  the  bathing  of  pilgrims  in 
the  Jordan,  which  may  be  witnessed  in  our  time,  and  in  his 
grraphic  reproduction  of  a  baptismal  scene  of  the  period  of 
the  Baptisteries, says:  The  candidates  "advanced  into  the 
inner  chamber.  Before  them  yawned  the  dark  pool,  or  reser- 
voir, and  standing  by  [was]  the  deacon,  or  deaconess,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  arrange  that  all  should  be  done  with  de- 
cency. The  whole  troop  undressed  completely,  as  if  for  a 
bath,  and  stood  up  naked  before  the  bishop,  who  put  to  each 
the  questions,  to  which  the  answer  was  returned  in  a  loud 
and  distinct  voice,  as  of  those  who  knew  what  they  had  un- 

•  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities^  art.  Baptism,  %  i8. 
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dertaken.  They  then  plunged  into  the  water."  The  pic- 
ture is  true  in  all  which  is  essential  in  the  delineation,  but 
is  doubtful  in  some  particulars,  and  glows  with  exaggerated 
rhetoric,  which  requires  to  be  toned  down.  That  catechu- 
mens were  baptized  in  a  nude,  or  essentially  nude,  condition,, 
is  unquestionable.  But  we  know  that  in  some  churches 
males  and  females  were  baptized  in  separate  fonts,  and  it  is 
the  well-founded  opinion  that  when  baptized  in  the  same 
font  they  were  baptized  separately,  and  that  in  climes  where 
modesty  did  not  require  the  shields  demanded  by  our  juster 
sense  of  propriety,  a  screen  separated  the  bishop  who  pro- 
nounced the  formula  from  the  catechumens,  and  that  the 
immersions  were  presided  over  by  officiants  of  the  sex  of  the 
catechumens  baptized.  The  remarkable  scene,  memorable 
for  the  mingling  of  blood  with  the  waters  of  the  Baptistery, 
which  was  enacted  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  night  of  the  arrest  of  Chrysostom,  when  three  thousand 
catechumens  or  more,  men  and  women,  were  receiving  the 
sacred  rite,wears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  representation.* 
The  language  used  in  the  Book  of  the  Sacrament,  ascribed 
to  St  Ambrose,  which  delineates  so  clearly  the  baptisms  of 
Milan,  in  the  Church  of  the  Baptistery,  as  it  is  called,  is  re- 
markable for  its  form  and  merits  attention.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ritual  of  Milan  was  more  Oriental 
than  Occidental,  as  with  some  reserve  might  be  said  of  it  to> 
this  day.  This  language,  as  you  will  see,  implies  a  self-dip- 
ping, whether  or  not  under  the  hand  of  bishop,  presby- 
ter, deacon^^  or  deaconess.  "  Dost  thou'  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty?  Thou  saidst  '  I  believe,'  2XiAthou 
didst  merge,  that  is,  art  buried  {mersisti,  didst  sink  down,  Aac 
est,  sepultus  es,  that  is,  art  buried).  Again  thou  wast  asked,. 
Dost  thou  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His 
cross  ?  Thou  saidst,  '  I  believe,'  and  thou  didst  merge,  didst 
sink  down.  *  *  A  third  time  thou  wast  asked.  Dost  thou 
believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit?    Thou  saidst,  'I  believe,'  and  a 

*  VU  de  S.  CArysastum,  par  Am.  Thierry. 
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third  time  thou  didst  merge  (didst  sink  down)."  This  graph- 
ic delineation  harmonizes  perfectly  with  what  St  Gregory 
Nyssen,  contemporary  of  St  Ambrose,  says,  denoting  the 
completeness  of  the  submersion  in  water,  and  its  closeness 
to  the  burial  of  Christ  we  hide  ourselves,  as  the  Saviour  in 
the  earth,  doing  this  the  third  time.  These  statements  all 
imply  the  active  participation  of  the  candidate  in  the  im- 
mersing act,  while  leaving  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
participation  of  the  ministering  officiant  open  to  question. 

But  whatever  the  mode  of  administering  the  Johannic 
and  apostolic  immersions,  that  those  immersions  came  inta 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Baptisteries,  and  with  the  Baptis- 
teries themselves,  as  the  mode  of  administration  for  which 
those  structures  were  reared  and  maintained,  is  clear  from 
these  citations,  and  from  multitudes  of  examples  which  it 
were  as  easy  to  cite.  St  Cyril  represents  the  catechumen 
as  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  water.*  St  Epiphanius 
represents  the  whole  body,  and  not  a  single  member,  as 
surrounded  and  purified. t  St  Chrysostom  represents  the 
head  as  plunged  in  the  water,  as  the  image  of  the  old  man 
buried  in  the  tomb,  to  come  forth  to  a  new  life.t  And 
the  Latin  fathers  agree.  Thrice  submerging  the  head,, 
says  St  Jerome.'^  Questioning  the  catechumens  before 
proceeding  to  the  complete  ablution  of  the  body,  says  St. 
Augustine.  II 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  ancient  monumental  struc- 
tures called  Baptisteries  were  reared  and  maintained  for  the 
immersion  of  catechumens.  I  have  not  cited  •  the  earlier 
Eastern  specimens  which  are  in  ruins,  as  I  might  have  cited 
those  of  Tyre  and  Ephesus,  nor  those  later  Baptisteries  of 
the  West  which,  constructed  as  the  Christianization  of  Eu- 

*  Undiqae  ab  aqais  bapdsatar,  Cat.  17. 

t  Aqnse  non  anam  dumtaxat  hominis  membnun  occupant,  sed  integranb 
promts  reporgant,  circamcidant.    Archer,  c.  18. 
X  Horn.  24  in  Joan. 

%  In  lavacro  ter  caput  mergere.    Adv.  Lucif. 
I  Horn.  III.  ad  Neoph. 
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rope  became  more  nearly  completed,  took  on,  in  some  instan- 
ces, features  suited  to  these  new  conditions,  and  to  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  rite  itself  I  have  restricted 
myself  to  those  which  answered  to  the  original  type  of  the 
Baptistery  and  illustrated  most  perfectly  its  character  and 
use.  It  was  of  course  outside  of  my  theme,  or  collateral 
to  it  only,  to  refer  to  what  can  be  determined  of  the  incom- 
ing of  affusion,  whether  from  literature  or  from  art  I  can- 
not but  say,  however,  in  closing,  that  the  special  study 
which  as  a  traveller,  or  in  the  examination  of  authorities,  I 
have  given  to  this  subject,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  history 
of  baptism  requires  to  be  rewritten  from  original  sources,  not 
from  books  alone,  but  from  a  study  of  its  monuments  in  art, 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  to  be  found.  I  had  intended 
some  references  illustrative  of  the  interest  which  such  a 
study  awakens,  and  of  the  questions  which  it  raises  or  set- 
tles, but  to  prevent  an  unreasonable  encroachment  on  your 
patience  I  have  been  obliged  to  drop  them  out  in  the  pro- 
gress of  writing  for  present  use.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
there  are  young  men  to  be  stimulated  to  these  researches, 
who,  availing  themselves  of  all  which  ripe  and  labored  learn- 
ing can  do  to  prepare  them  for  the  task,  and  in  that  spirit 
of  sincere  love  of  the  truth  which  is  the  proper  work  of  the 
Christian  scholar,  will  prepare  themselves  to  give  to  the 
world  more  than  is  now  known  of  the  history  of  the  bap- 
tismal rite.  I  think  it  the  special  and  inviting  duty  of  the 
Baptist  scholar. 

Sewall  S.  Cutting. 
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MIRACLES  POSTERIOR  TO  THE  APOSTOLIC  ERA. 

In  1749  Conyers  Middleton,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, published  his  Free  enquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  church.  His  object  was  to 
prove  that  there  is  neither  trustworthy  nor  sufficient  evidence 
that  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  early  church  subsequent 
to  the  apostolic  era,  and  hence,  that  all  so-called  miracles, 
whether  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostles,  or  during  the  mediaeval  age,  or  in  modern  times, 
are  equally  unsupported  by  valid  proof. 

His  book  occasioned  a  sharp,  learned,  and  prolonged 
controversy, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  not 
only  because  it  confuted  the  Romanists,  who  believe  the 
power  to  work  miracles  is  a  permanent  criterion  of  the  true 
church,  but  also  because,  at  the  time,  not  a  few  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  among  the  Lutherans  believed  that  miracles 
had  been  wrought  since  the  apostolic  era — though,  unlike 
the  Romanists,  they  did  not  regard  miracles  as  a  criterion  of 
the  true  church.  Mosheim,  who  makes  a  general  denial 
that  miracles  were  wrought  from  the  fourth  century  onward 
to  the  Reformation,  says  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  miracles  asserted  to  have  been  wrought 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
in  these  conclusions  Mosheim  expressed  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Germany  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  while  the  fact  that  Oxford  conferred  academic  degrees 
on  those  who  wrote  against  Dr.  Middleton  is  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  views  of  English  divines  and  of  the 
English  Church.  The  charge  of  atheism  was  preferred 
against  him.  Some  of  his  bitterest  antagonists  accused  him 
of  a  secret  purpose  to  prepare  the  way,  by  his  assault  on 
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ecclesiastical  miracles,  for  the  rejection  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  especially  those  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  But 
the  indictments  of  his  critics  and  accusers  were  not  sustained. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Middleton's  learned  work  was  ex- 
tensive and  permanent.  Its  arguments  have  been  restated 
by  those  who  have  forgotten  him,  or,  perchance,  who  never 
knew  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  them  form  and  conclusive- 
ness. Subsequent  writers  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles  reported  by  the  Fathers  have  done  little  beside 
restating  his  views  and  readjusting  his  arguments  to  meet 
new  phases  of  the  subject  as  they  have  been  presented.  And 
whatever  be  urged  in  defense  of  alleged  miracles  in  our  day, 
it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  discuss  the  subject  without  the 
examination  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  and 
of  the  mediaeval  age.  Dr.  Middleton's  facts  and  arguments 
must  be  met  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject  that  will  com- 
mand respect  and  convince  the  judgment,  because  they  per- 
tain to  general  principles,  and  because  the  rejection  of  all 
miracles  claimed  to  have  been  wrought  between  the  era  of 
the  apostles  and  our  time  nullifies  whatever  argument  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  miracles 
in  our  day.  It  does  not  invalidate  his  argument  to  say 
no  one  believing  miracles  to  have  been  wrought  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  are  now  wrought,  re- 
gards them  as  a  criterion  of  the  true  church ;  but  that 
nothing  more  is  claimed  than  that  since  the  termination  of 
the  apostolic  era,  and  down  to  the  present,  holy  men,  full 
of  faith  and  of  gfreat  power  with  God  in  prayer,  have 
wrought  miracles.  This  is  an  evasion  of  the  issue,  but  not 
an  actual  change  in  the  position.  The  discussion  relates 
fundamentally  to  the  thing  itself — that  is,  have  miracles  been 
wrought  since  the  apostolic  era?  and  not  either  to  the 
question  whether  miracles  are  a  permanent  criterion  of  the 
true  church,  or  whether  they  arc  to  be  expected  as  testi- 
monials to  the  faith  of  some  eminently  holy  men.     Whoever 
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reopens  the  discussion  to  prove  miracles  are  now  wrought 
thereby  necessitates  the  reinvestigation  of  all  so-called 
miracles  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  He  inevitably 
raises  three  questions :  Have  miracles  actually  occurred 
since  the  apostolic  era  ?  May  we  expect  them  now  ?  Have 
miracles  actually  been  wrought  in  our  day  ?  Whoever  de- 
fends the  affirmative  of  the  last  question  must,  to  be  con- 
clusive in  his  argument,  cover  the  other  two ;  otherwise,  in 
its  strongest  form,  his  argument  must  be  partial,  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  must  assert  much  that  requires  to 
be  proven;  and  gratuitous  assumptions  must  be  made  as 
substitutes  for  argument. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  regarded  miracles  as  a  criterion 
of  the  true  church.     No  such  belief  is  incorporated  into  any 
of  the  historic  creeds  of  the  Reformation ;  neither  has  it 
been  into  any  creed  since,  except  that  of  the  Irvingites  and 
other  sporadic  bodies   of  devout  enthusiasts.      When  Dr. 
Middleton's  book  appeared,  it  was  a  traditional  belief  among 
Protestants,   but  it  was  not  asserted,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, by  his  opponents,  that  miracles  were  then  wrought. 
Since  his  time  even  that  traditional  belief  has  disappeared. 
All  belief  in  the  occurrence  of  miracles  has  gradually  waned, 
until  it  has  become   the  common  conviction  of  the  great 
bodies  of  Protestantism  that  miracles  have  not  been  wrought 
by  any  one  or  at  any  time  since  the  apostolic  era,  nor  are 
they  to  be  accepted  now.     Into  the  causes  of  this  the  scope 
of  our  paper  does  not  necessitate  inquiry.     It  is  sufficient  to 
have  stated  the  fact ;  but  in  stating  it  we  do  not  forget  those 
persons  of  deep  piety,  thorough  consecration  and  sublime 
faith,  who  believe  miracles  have  occurred  since   the  apos- 
tolic era,  and  that  they  are  wrought  now.     George  Rawlin- 
son,  in   the  Bampton   Lecture  for  1859,  adduces  the  post- 
apostolic  miracles  of  the  early  centuries  as  an   evidence  of 
"  the  divinity  of  the   Christian    religion."      Dr.    Bushnell 
argued  strongly  in  their  defense ;  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  has 
written  ably  and  suggestively  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
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subject  Nevertheless,  the  consensus  of  Protestant  thought- 
and  conviction  is  that,  "after  the  great  object  of  supernatural 
work  was  accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  sacred  truths,  and  its  divinely  appointed 
institutions  during  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  further  occasion  for  miracles,  and 
no  satisfactory  evidence  they  actually  occurred." 

This  Romanism  denies.  According  to  Moehler,  the  most 
moderate,  .candid,  and  learned  of  all  the  apologists  of  Rome 
in  the  present  century,  she  claims  that  "the  miracles 
wrought  by  Him  (Christ)  during  His  earthly  life,  for  the  re- 
demption and  sanctiAcation  of  mankind,  are,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  His  spirit,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world."  To 
miracles  she  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  **  heathenism  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world."  If  miracles  are  not  now  wrought, 
Moehler's  explanation  is  that  **  they  had  completely  fulfilled 
their  destination  and  had  caused  the  recognition  of  the 
authority  (the  church)  that  was  to  supply  their  place."  That 
is,  there  is  a  cessation  of  miracles  because  the  authority  of 
the  church  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  in 
her  dogmas.  If  her  authority  should  be  doubted  by  her  vota- 
ries and  needed  to  be  re-established,  miracles  would  be  again 
necessary.  The  belief  in  the  permanence  of  miracles  and  in 
their  recurrence  to  confirm  the  dogmatic  enunciations,  and 
as  a  criterion  of  the  true  church,  is  one  of  the  things  funda- 
mental to  Romanism.  This  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  lucidly  and 
with  the  greatest  candor  has  stated  in  his  essay  on  '*  Eccles- 
iastical Miracles,"  which  he  wrote  after  he  became  a  Roman- 
ist, and  as  a  sequel  to  his  essay  on  **  The  Miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture," which  he  wrote  while  a  Protestant.  Having  become 
a  Romanist  he  keenly  felt  the  difficulties  he  had  to  confront 
in  accepting  the  Romish  miracles.  He  was  too  subtle  as  a 
theologian,  too  exact  in  his  logical  processes,  and  too  famil- 
iar with  ecclesiastical  history,  to  think  of  either  evading  or 
ignoring  the  question  whether  those  miracles  were  spurious 
or  genuine.     None  better  than  he  knew  that  the  claims  of* 
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the  Papacy,  and  the  hold  on  the  masses  of  Romanists,  had 
their  strongest  support  in  those  alleged  miracles.  To  what- 
ever objections  and  arguments  against ''  ecclesiastical  mir-^ 
acles"  Protestants  advanced,  he  must  reply  because  he  had 
used  those  arguments  himself  while  a  Protestant  in  his  essay 
on  "The  Miracles  of  Scripture."  He  had  to  answer  himself, 
yet  avoid  self-contradiction.  This  logical  feat  he  easily  per- 
formed. In  his  first  essay  he  said,  "Our  general  experience 
of  Providence  leads  us  to  suppose  that  miraculous  powers 
will  not  be  committed  to  an  individual  who  is  not  prepared 
for  his  office  by  secret  inspiration,"  and  that  "  miracles  and 
inspiration  go  together."  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  mir- 
acles is  to  confirm  the  doctrine  made  known  by  revelation. 
Granted  the  inspiration  of  those  by  whom  miracles  are 
affirmed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  early  centuries  and 
during  the  mediaeval  period,  then  the  logical  sequence  is  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  those  miracles. 

When,  therefore,  he  crossed  the  shadowy  boundarysepar- 
ating  Ritualism  from  Romanism,  and  saw  that,  as  a  self-con- 
sistent pervert,  he  must  accept  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  Fathers  and  by  the  saints  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  had 
only  to  apply  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  first  essay, 
that  "  miracles  and  inspiration  go  together,"  to  the  claims 
of  that  church,  and  all  was  clear.  This  he  did.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Church  of  Rome  being  infallible,  and  there- 
fore the  Holy  Ghost  being  her  guide  and  teacher  whether  in 
the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  sifting  the  grains 
of  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  tradition,  or  in  enunciating  new 
truths,  as  the  immaculate  conception,  miracles  were  to  be 
expected,  indeed  were  actually  necessary  as  a  certification  of 
the  true  church.  She  must  have  miracles  to  confirm  her 
claims  and  prerogatives  as  Christ  confirmed  His  and  the 
apostles  demonstrated  theirs.  Granting  the  premises  New- 
man assumes,  his  argument  is  sound  and  his  conclusions  im- 
pregnable. If  the  Bible  does  not  contain  within  itself  the 
whole  revelation  God  designed  to  communicate,  and  if  ad- 
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ditional  truth  was  to  be  imparted  by  tradition,  the  Bulls  of 
Popes,  and  the  decrees  of  Ecumenical  Councils,  then  he  is 
right,  and  miracles  become  necessary  as  permanent  tests  of 
the  true  church.  But  if  the  Bible  does  contain  all  the  truth 
man  needs  to  have  revealed  to  him,  and  if  its  statements  are 
sufficient  and  final,  then  the  presumption  is  that,  so  far  as 
miracles  were  wrought  to  confirm  revelation,  they  were  co- 
terminous in  their  cessation  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
era.  If  it  be  true  that  the  working  of  miracles  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  was  allied  historically  with  the  growth  and 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  the  analogical  argu- 
ment is  strong  that  the  working  of  miracles  under  the  New 
Dispensation  was  historically  allied  with  the  completion  of  that 
revelation  we  have  in  the  New  Testament.  Either  we  must 
accept  this  conclusion,  or  the  argument  of  Newman  for  the 
genuineness  of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  and  the  consequent 
claims  and  assumptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  cannot  be 
disproved. 

But  here  this  fact  presents  itself:  neither  Christ  nor  the 
apostles  say  whether  or  not  miracles  were  to  cease  at  the 
completion  of  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not  told  explicitly  miracles 
are  to  continue,  it  is  not  less  certain  we  have  no  assurance 
they  are  to  cease.  It  is  always  perilous  to  build  either  a 
belief  or  practice  on  the  silence  of  Scripture,  and  the  argu- 
ment for  or  against  the  cessation  of  miracles  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  era  has  no  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  on  which 
to  rest.  It  is  certain  Christ  wrought  miracles.  They  were 
mostly  for  beneficent  ends,  or  designed  to  confirm  what  He 
taught,  or  to  establish  something  He  claimed  for  Himself 
He  cited  His  *' mighty  works'*  in  proof  of  His  messiahship, 
and  adduced  them  as  a  reason  why  men  should  believe  on 
Him.  It  is  certain  He  gave  to  the  apostles  the  power  to 
work  miracles ;  but  whether  He  also  gave  them  authority  to 
confer  the  same  power  on  others  is  more  than  doubtful.  It 
was  by  the  direct  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  apostles  and 
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Others  in  their  day,  wrought  miracles.  If  it  was  something 
the  Holy  Ghost  only  could  confer  on  the  apostles,  then  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  gift  thus  conferred  included  the 
prerogative  of  bestowing,  at  their  pleasure,  the  gift  on  others. 
The  dogma  of  apostolic  succession,  if  it  means  anything, 
must  mean  they  had  authority  to  bestow  this  power  ;  if  not 
it  is  a  figment.  But  the  apostles  and  others  beside  them 
wrought  miracles  in  the  churches  they  founded.  Neither  is 
there  a  hint  in  the  New  Testament  that  miracles  ceased 
within  the  apostolic  period,  or  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  gradually  withdrawn.  This  certainly  is  a 
plausible  objection  to  arguments  against  post-apostolic 
miracles,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  a  conclusive  argument. 
And  if  in  this  way  post-apostolic  miracles  were  proven,  it 
would  prove  too  much,  at  least,  for  the  Protestant  disputant. 
It  would  establish  apostolic  succession,  and  make  that  and 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  the  criteria  of  the  true  church. 
It  would  logically  press  the  dictum  of  Newman,  **  miracles 
and  inspirations  go  together  **  as  far  as  he  pressed  it.  But 
if  inspiration  ceased  with  the  apostles,  and  if  inspired  truth 
was  conserved  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  revelation  ceased 
with  its  completion,  then,  if  **  miracles  and  revelation  go 
together"  miracles  must  have  ceased  when  revelation  was 
completed.  We  must  either  accept  this  conclusion,  or,  adopt- 
ing the  premises  of  Newman,  accept  his  conclusion.  We  see 
not  where  in  reason  or  in  Scripture  there  is  any  safe  middle- 
ground  for  a  third  view,  which,  while  accepting  post-apostolic 
miracles,  denies  their  necessary  relation  to  inspiration  and 
revelation. 

But  we  must  not  confound  the  miraculous  with  the  super- 
natural. They  are  distinct  in  mode  of  manifestation.  The 
supernatural  is  normal  and  constant  in  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  church.  We  devoutly 
accept  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bushnell  that,  **  the  world  is 
managed  supernaturally  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.'^ 
The  Bible  is  not  only  a  supernatural  book,  but  the  one  truth 
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in  it  comprehending  all  other  truths  is,  that  all  the  affairs  of 
this  world  are  controlled  by  an  intelligent  will,  by  a  personal 
God  who  presides  over  and  directs  all  things.  The  Bible 
never  represents  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  as  far  apart. 
It  represents  the  natural  as  being  always  and  everywhere 
subordinate  to  the  supernatural.  The  being  and  the  moral 
government  of  God  presuppose  the  supernatural  a  constant 
and  controling  factor  in  the  direction  of  physical  law,  the 
progressive  development  of  the  race,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  domain  of  Christianity.  It  moves  onward,  working  out 
the  divine  purpose  and  having  the  entire  realm  of  nature  and 
mind  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Therefore  we  seek  super- 
natural effects  through  the  normal  working  of  natural  causes, 
and  the  use  of  legitimate  means,  whether  we  pray  for  blessing 
on  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  or  for  protection  on  a  journey, 
or  for  recovery  from  sickness  or  for  the  regeneration  of  a 
soul.  The  use  of  means  is  based  on  our  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. But  the  miraculous  is  not  normal  and  constant,  and 
miracles  are  not  a  result  of  prearranged  causes.  They  are 
immediate  and  tangible  effects  of  the  violation  of  natural  law 
by  a  power  above  and  independent  of  natural  law.  Nature 
would  never  have  divided  the  Red  Sea,  rolled  back  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  caused  the  manna  to  fail  in  the  wilderness, 
made  the  sun  to  stand  still,  suddenly  changed  the  tempest  to 
a  calm,  or  raised  the  dead.  None  of  these  things  could  have 
resulted  from  the  normal  working  of  physical  law,  nor  from 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  whatever  its  extent.  They 
supersede  and  set  aside  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this  they 
were  miracles.  As  such  they  were  abnormal  and  exceptional. 
They  were  designed  to  subserve  a  purpose  for  which  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  normal  and  constant  working  of  the 
supernatural  through  the  natural. 

This  we  especially  apply  to  the  Bible.  Inspiration  is 
supernatural,  and  miracles  are  the  attestations  that  its  authors 
were  inspired.  It  is  the  most  human  of  all  books  because  it 
covers  so  much  time  and  enters  into  human  relations  on  so 
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many  sides.    It  is  this  as  well  as  the  most  divine  of  all  books. 
It  combines  in  their  highest  relation  and  for  the   loftiest 
purpose  in  the  combination,  the  mind  of  man  and  the  mind 
of  God.    The  moral  self-consciousness  of  man  as  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  purposes 
of  the  Divine  government.    If,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  shown,  the 
Bible  could  not  have  been  without  the  supernatural,  it  is  not 
less  true  the  Bible  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  without  the 
human  element,  and  unless  the  human  element  had  entered 
into  its  growth,  structure,  and  contents  in  just  the  way  it  did. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  impact  of  the  supernatural  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and 
under   the  divine  superintendence  of  the  development  of 
man's  thought.     What  we  need,  therefore,  is  something  by 
which  the  Bible  can  be  identified  as  the  word  of  God.    How- 
ever self-evident  its  doctrinal  and  ethical  teachings  may  be, 
reason  demands  something  more  than  that  to  prove  it  is  a 
revelation,    and   to   confirm    the  inspiration  of  its  authors. 
Miracles  meet  this  demand.     In   the  Bible  ''  miracles  and 
inspiration  go  together."     Miracles  occur  at  every  period  in 
the  history  of  revelation.     They  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New.      They   occur   more  frequently  at  some 
periods  than  at  others ;  but  they  always  occur  at  such  times 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  if  their  genuineness  and 
credibility  were  designed   to  demonstrate  the  supernatural 
source  and  character  of  what  holy  men  affirmed  they  spoke 
by  inspiration  of  God.     If  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  must 
be  given  up,  then  the  supernatural  is  denied,  and  the  super- 
natural must  be  abandoned  if  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  be 
denied.     For  the  place  and  purpose  of  miracles  in  the  Bible 
is  evidential.     For  this  reason  they  occur  throughout  the 
progress  of  revelation,  and  they  were  wrought  in  various 
places  and  at  different  times  to  confirm  the  revelation  given. 
This  being  so,  the  inference  is  that  when  revelation  was 
completed  miracles  ceased.     Thence  onward  the  truth  fully 
revealed  and  miraculously  confirmed  was   to   abide  God's 
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chosen  instrument  by  which  men  were  to  be  convicted^ 
regenerated,  saved,  and  made  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  thought  miracles  must  be  restored  as- 
the  condition  of  success  when  the  gospel  should  be  ag^ain 
preached  to  the  heathen.  Since  his  day  it  has  been  preached 
to  the  heathen  with  wondrous  results,  but  the  missionaries 
have  wrought  no  miracles.  What  they  have  effected  has 
been  by  the  faithful  presentation  of  the  gospel,  long  since 
confirmed  by  miracles,  and  in  reliance  on  the  Holy  Ghost  \x> 
make  that  gospel  triumphant.  If  the  gospel  has  wrought 
in  our  day  among  the  heathen  such  surprising  results  with- 
out the  attendant  confirmation  of  signs  and  wonders,  why 
may  we  not  believe  that  like  results  were  wrought  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  by  the  gospel  without  the  aid  of 
miracles  ?  It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  gospel,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  has  wrought  mightily  in  overthrowing 
superstition  and  confounding  idolatry,  without  miracles  in 
our  day  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Surely  there  is 
strong  reason  in  this  fact  for  believing  that  similar  results 
were  wrought  by  the  same  means  during  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  era. 

The  reliance  of  the  apostles  on  the  word  and  on  the 
gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  success  of  the 
gospel,  corroborates  this  conclusion.  They  addressed  the 
understanding ;  they  commended  the  truth  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  drew  from  the  Gospel 
the  potent  motives  for  determining  the  moral  decision  of  the 
hearer,  winning  his  affection,  and  gaining  the  assent  of  his 
judgment.  They  assumed  the  gospel  to  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  earnest  questionings  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
perfect  provision  for  the  deepest  desires  of  the  heart  of  man. 
The  apostles  presented  the  gospel  to  man  as  if  his  under- 
standing was  to  be  informed,  his  judgment  convinced,  and 
his  "  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God."  This  is  apparent  throughout  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.     Everywhere  they  address  men  on  the  assumptioa 
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that  they  are  to  be  reasoned  with,  convinced,  and  persuaded.  ' 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  they  presented  the  gospel  as  if  it 
were  merely  a  scheme  of  salvation  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
and  as  if  intellectual  assent  to  its  truths  and  facts  insured 
personal  redemption.  For  the  gospel,  in  the  apostolic 
conception,  was  not  simply  a  scheme  for  improving  the 
natural  character  and  correcting  the  conduct  of  men.  Neither 
did  they  understand  it  to  be  a  system  of  philosophy 
designed  to  solve  the  problems  which  press  upon  the  intellect 
and  heart  of  men,  and  which  confound  equally  the  wise  and 
the  unwise  of  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  gospel  they 
preached,  they  affirmed,  was  vitalized  by  its  indissoluble 
connection  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
immutable  and  invincible  gospel.  It  was  the  gospel  both  of 
spirit  and  of  life.  It  was  made  effective  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  depended  not  on  the  truth  alone, 
but  on  the  Holy  Ghost  working  through  the  truth.  The 
effects  thus  wrought  are  never  represented  to  us  as  natural, 
but  always  as  supernatural.  Regeneration  is  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  through  the  word.  The  atonement  justifies  and  saves, 
but  it  does  neither  for  any  man  until  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  made  him  a  ''new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  has 
^*  enlightened  the  eyes  of  his  understanding."  They  conceive 
the  Gospel  to  be  inseparable  from  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  this  statement  it  is  not  forgotten  the  apostles  wrought 
miracles  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their  behalf  as 
in  the  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison,  the  release  of  Paul 
and  Silas  from  the  jail  at  Philippi,  and  the  preservation  of 
Paul  from  the  venom  of  the  viper  that  fastened  itself  on  his 
hand.  That  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  that  were 
wrought  on  their  behalf,  did  convince  some  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  the  successful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  that  they  relied  on  miracles  as  a  means  to 
this  end  is  an  assumption  unsupported  by  proof  The  famine 
in  the  Karen  country,  which  our  missionaries  did  so  much  to 
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relieve,  doubtless  predisposed  that  people  to  accept  the 
gospel.  But  no  one  would  say  that  therefore  famines,  in 
which  the  famine-stricken  are  relieved  by  Christian  mission- 
aries, are  necessary  to  convince  and  persuade  the  heathen  to 
accept  the  gospel.  We  do  not  mean  to  reason  from  the 
Karen  famine  backwards  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
apostles,  but  it  is  a  suggestive  illustration;  and  the  two 
things  are  not  without  analogy  in  their  relation  to  the  gospel. 
The  permanent  and  effective  thing  in  both  is  the  truth. 
Then  as  now  it  was  the  one  thing  relied  upon.  As  well 
think  of  our  Karen  missionaries  waiting  for  another  famine^ 
to  secure  the  further  success  of  the  gospel,  as  of  the  apostles 
depending  on  miracles  to  convince  and  save  men.  In  some 
instances  they  work  no  miracles  where  it  would  seem  to 
human  judgment  they  were  most  necessary  to  convince  men 
the  gospel  was  from  God.  As  at  Athens,  Paul  wrought  no 
miracles,  but  preached  unto  them  *'  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection." If  there  ever  was  necessity  for  a  miracle  to  convince 
an  audience,  it  was  that  audience  to  which  Paul  preached  on 
Mars  Hill ;  but  he  wrought  none.  He  relied  on  the  truth 
applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Did  Paul  make  a  mistake  by 
not  working  a  miracle  at  Athens  ?  Did  the  apostles  make  a 
mistake,  and  was  their  ministry  less  effective,  because  they 
wrought  comparatively  so  few  miracles  ?  Or  did  they  not 
regard  themselves  as  commissioned  to  turn  the  world  to 
Christ  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  not  by  signs  and 
wonders  ?  We  think  the  Acts  and  Epistles  make  it  evident 
they  did.  It  was  their  purpose  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  but  to  set  forth  the 
living,  personal  reigning  Christ,  as  Himself  the  greatest 
miracle,  because  of  his  matchless  character,  and  because 
He  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power^ 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  This  is  the  fact,  and  it  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  apostles  regarded  miracles  as  abnormal 
and  provisional,  and  that  they  regarded  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel,  "in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  power/' 
as  the  normal  and  permanent  means  of  success. 

For  if  they  regarded  miracles  as  necessary  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  present  dispensation, 
we  ought  to  find  some  conclusive  evidence  of  it  in  the 
Epistles.  But  the  most  we  find  there  is  that  miracles  were 
wrought.  The  silence  of  the  Epistles  as  to  their  continuance, 
creates  the  presumption  they  were  not  designed  to  be  per- 
manent, and  the  elaborate  discussions  found  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  self-evidencing  nature  of  the  gospel  to  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  every  man  to  whom  it  has  come  **  in  power,  and  in 
much  assurance,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  give  additional  con- 
firmation to  the  assumption.  The  gospel  of  the  Epistles  is 
the  gospel  of  Christ's  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  They  assume  Christ  established  all  He  claimed 
by  the  signs  and  wonders  He  did  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people.  The  Epistles  do  not  frighten  men  by  prodigies, 
nor  cause  them  to  marvel  by  wonders  wrought  in  their 
presence.  They  make  the  gospel  its  own  witness  to  all  who 
receive  it.  The  conviction  of  its  truth  is  personal,  and  is  in- 
wrought by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  gospel  attests  itself  by 
the  renewed  character  it  creates  and  develops  in  the  believer. 
If  miracles— even  remotely — were  essential  to  this  result, 
there  would  be  frequent  references  to  them,  but  they  are 
never  alluded  to  in  such  relations.  Paul  twice  refers  to 
miracles  wrought  by  himself,  but  in  each  case  to  prove  him- 
self an  apostle,  and  that  his  apostolic  credentials  were  from 
Christ.  In  Hebrews  there  is  but  one  reference  to  miracles, 
and  then  they  are  cited  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  apostolic  ministry. ,  In 
Galatians  the  power  of  working  miracles  is,  as  elsewhere,, 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  reference  only  asserts 
that  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  churches  of  Galatia. 

The  most  that  can  be  fairly  claimed  in  these  four  refer- 
ences is  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  churches  during 
the  apostolic  period.     They  do  not  prove  their  perpetuity. 
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nor  hint  at  any  connection  between  miracles  and  regeneration, 
or  between  miracles  and  the  confirmation  of  believers  in  the 
faith.  There  is  nothing  in  these  allusions  indicating  that 
the  apostles  thought  miracles  a  criterion  of  the  true  church, 
or  a  testimonial  to  eminent  piety  and  strong  faith. 

There  is,  however,  a  discussion  of  miracles  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  demanding  special  examination  ; 
for,  if  that  discussion  was  occasioned  by  abuses  existing  in 
the  Corinthian  Church,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  applied  both  to  the  general  subject  of  miracles  in  apos- 
tolic times  and  to  the  recurrence  of  miracles  during  the 
subsequent  centuries.  Beyond  all  other  apostolic  churches 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  rich  in  all  utterance  and  in  all 
knowledge.  But  their  gifts  were  more  than  their  graces. 
This  occasioned  pride,  strife,  discord,  and  strong  partisan 
feeling,  while  the  graces  were  neglected,  and  possibly  were 
despised  by  some  among  them,  in  comparison  with  their 
gifts.  It  is  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  tendencies 
Paul  introduces  the  subject  of  miracles.  His  object  is  three- 
fold: to  admonish  the  Corinthians  not  to  magnify  those  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  rebuke  the  pride  of 
the  persons  possessing  them  ;  and  to  commend  to  the 
Church,  as  far  better  and  more  preferable  than  those  gifts, 
the  permanent  graces  of  the  Spirit  as  incorporated  in  Chris- 
tian character  and  conduct  But  he  says  nothing  of  the  per- 
manency of  miraculous  gifts.  This  omission  is  noteworthy. 
He  rebukes  them  for  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  but  is  careful  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent. When  he  condemns  their  pride  because  of  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  there  is  not  a  word  implying  that  such  gifts 
were  to  be  a  permanent  heritage  of  the  Church.  The  things 
he  exhorts  them  to  seek  are  permanent ;  and,  as  if  to  enforce 
his  exhortation,  he  reminds  them  that  prophecies  are  to  fail, 
tongues  to  cease,  knowledge  to  vanish  away.  Such  to  us  seems 
a  just  view  of  the  discussion  of  miracles  in  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.      Our  limits  forbid  a  more  extended  ex- 
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•amination,  but  we  think  the  most  critical  investigation  would 
confirm  the  view  we  have  briefly  stated.  If  with  Meyer  and 
others,  we  refer  the  terms  prophecies,  tongues,  and  knowl- 
edge, in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  to  miraculous  gifts,  then  the 
•declaration  is  that  they  are  to  fail,  cease,  and  vanish  away. 
If  so,  this  certainly  assumes  the  withdrawal  of  the  miracu- 
lous power ;  and,  therefore,  the  cessation  of  miracles.  But 
more  than  this :  it  assumes  the  permanent  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  word  in  the  regeneration  of 
sinners  and  the  perfecting  of  the  saints.  This  view  har- 
monizes more  nearly  than  any  other  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  apostle  in  the  discussion,  as  it  certainly  does 
with  the  scope  of  the  New  Testament  teachings  in  reference 
to  the  whole  subject. 

This  brings  us  to  another  reason  for  not  believing  in  post- 
Apostolic  miracles,  which  is  the  conceded  absence  of  an  ade- 
<iuate  test  In  the  Bible  there  are  false  and  true  miracles. 
By  their  enchantments  the  magicians  of  Egypt  apparently 
duplicated  some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses.  If 
Christ  cast  out  daemons  the  Jews  pretended  to  cast  them 
out.  If  the  apostles  confirmed  their  teachings  by  the  won- 
ders they  did,  both  Jew  and  Pagan  necromancers  and  exor- 
cists pretended  to  perform  wonders  equally  great.  But  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  whether  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  of  Christ  in  the  New,  whether  of  the  prophets  in 
the  former  or  of  the  apostles  in  the  latter,  all  have  certain 
distinctly  marked  characteristics.  Similar  characteristics, 
Newman  admits,  are  not  all  found  in  the  post-apostolic 
miracles,  and  none  of  those  characteristics,  he  says,  are  so 
distinctly  marked.  That  there  might  be  as  credible  attesta- 
tion of  a  miracle  now  as  in  Bible  times  is,  of  course,  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  crucial  question  is.  Has  there  been  ?  Such 
an  infallible  discriminating  test  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
vided, for  both  Christ  and  the  apostles  admonish  us  to  be- 
ware of  false  miracles  and  of  the  impostors  who  pretend  to 
work  them.     Christ  said  :  ''False  Christs  and  false  prophets 
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shall  arise,  and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  the  elect"  The  apostles  discerned  the 
coming  of  this  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  Paul  declares 
to  be  "  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  deceivableness 
and  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish."  Of  the  "beast 
having  two  horns  but  speaking  like  a  dragon,"  John  says 
that  "he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  to 
come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  means  of 
those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the 
first  beast."  Of  the  "three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs"  he 
says,  "They  are  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles." 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  New  Testament  anticipated 
the  workings  of  false  miracles  during  the  post-apostolic  era 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  churches,  would  be  jeopardized  by  them.  But 
nowhere  does  it  intimate  that  the  false  were  to  be  counter- 
acted and  exposed  by  the  true.  Instead,  and  as  if  this  were 
not  to  be  the  method  of  their  refutation,  we  are  repeatedly 
and  always  most  earnestly  urged  to  meet  and  overcome 
these  and  all  possible  phases  of  delusion  and  error  by  cling- 
ing steadfastly  to  the  truth  taught  by  Christ,  and  by  the 
apostles  expounded  to  the  churches. 

We  therefore  submit  that,  on  the  supposition  miracles 
were  to  be  wrought  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  era,  an  in- 
fallible discriminating  test  was  imperatively  necessary.  In- 
spired men  discriminated  between  the  true  and  the  false 
during  the  period  covered  by  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  but  since  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  we 
have  had  no  men  inspired  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
were  inspired  ;  and,  aside  from  men  thus  inspired,  the  Scrip- 
tures make  no  provision  for  sifting  the  spurious  miracles 
from  the  genuine.  Who,  then,  are  the  persons,  and  what  is 
the  test  by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  ? 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  God  has  given  us  such  men  and 
such  a  test,  we  see  no  other  conclusion  possible  than  the  re- 
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jection  of  all  post-apostolic  miracles.  This,  from  the  first, 
Romanism  clearly  saw,  and  has  settled,  therefore,  by  her 
theologians,  councils,  and  traditions  the  questions.  Which 
are  true  and  which  are  false  ?  Rome  has  a  test,  but  Pro- 
testantism has  none.  Protestants  are  logically  compelled  to 
reject  the  test  of  Romanism,  but  beside  that  what  test  can 
they  have  ?  Rome  says  that  all  miracles,  to  be  genuine  and 
credible,  must  be  wrought  by  those  who  are  faithful  to  the 
Church,  loyal  to  her  dogmatic  decisions,  and  obedient  to  her 
vicegerent  authority.  She  has  repudiated  all  the  alleged 
miracles  of  heretics  and  schismatics  as  works  of  the  devil, 
wrought  to  deceive  and  lead  astray.  Hence  Newman  care- 
fully avoids  the  examination  of  all  alleged  miracles  within 
the  domain  of  Protestantism,  and  he  is  self- consistent.  Ad- 
mit miracles  belong  to  the  post-apostolic  history  of  the 
Church  ;  claim  that  they  are  now  wrought ;  assert  they  are 
needed  to  confirm  th^  truth  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  attest  pre- 
eminent holiness  and  faith,  and  we  think  a  concession  is 
made  to  Romanism  which  nullifies  very  largely  the 
Protestant  conception  of  the  place  and  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  mission  and  prerogatives  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  the  office  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  dis- 
pensation. 

In  this  dispensation  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  is  the  one  weapon  on  which  we  are  to  rely, 
whether  we  are  called  to  act  on  the  defensive  or  the  aggres- 
sive. It  was  not  only  in  reference  to  His,  but  to  succeed- 
ing ages  as  well,  that  Christ  said :  '*  An  evil  and  an  adulter- 
ous generation  seeketh  after  a  sign."  And  there  is  evidence 
that  as  the  word  of  God  lost  its  supremacy  and  power  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  the  marvellous  came  into  promi- 
nence ;  corruptions,  both  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  be- 
gan to  appear.  Nor  can  we  see  how  it  could  have 
been  otherwise  then  nor  why  it  should  not  be  so  now. 
There  has  always  been  something  of  credulity  in  connection 
with  belief  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  post-apostolic  mir- 
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ades.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  in  the  attendant  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  occurred.  They  have  not 
been  attested  as  those  of  the  Bible  were.  Men  saw  Bible' 
miracles  with  the  open  vision  of  intelligent  personal  obser- 
vation. The  miracles  of  Christ,  for  example,  were  mostly 
as  self-evident  to  those  who  rejected  as  to  those  who  be- 
lieved on  Him.  But  not  so  with  post-apostolic  miracles. 
They  all  lack  just  this,  which  is  the  one  characteristic  of 
Bible  miracles  which  more  than  any  other  produces  the 
strong  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  they  are  of 
God.  This  thought  might  be  fully  elaborated  and  shown 
to  be  a  weighty  argument,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  discussed,  and  we 
have  endeavored  to  build  our  argument  on  the  Bible  itself 
When  we  speculate  we  do  not  instruct  We  inflate  but  do 
not  edify.     When  we  rely  on  the  Word  we  are  safe. 

W.  H.  H.  Marsh. 

New  Brunswick^  N,  J. 
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VI. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
A    PRACTICAL    BASIS     OF     UNION. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Hovey  in  this  number  of  the  Review  discusses 
a  subject  about  which  not  a  little  has  been  written.  But  in  the  mass  of 
articles  and  books  we  have  seen  nothing  so  accurate,  so  candid,  so  cour- 
teous, so  tolerant.  If  anyone  else  can  present  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  with  equal  scholarship  and  a  like  courtesy,  he  will  not  ask  a 
hearing  in  vain. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Hovey  suggests,  and  as  lamentable  as  it  is 
true,  that  the  temperance  cause  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  un- 
wise (to  use  no  stronger  term)  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  its  in- 
cautious advocates.  It  is  also  true  that  it  has  equally  suffered  from 
divided  counsels  and  divided  action.  The  one  thing  upon  which  the 
rumsellers  count — and  count  with  almost  absolute  certainty — is  that  the 
different  wings  of  the  temperance  party  will  fight  each  other  more  vig- 
orously than  they  attack  their  common  enemy.  All  will  admit  that 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  need  of  union  is  imperative,  and 
we  do  not  despair  of  its  possibility.  A  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it,  suggests  a  commoa 
ground  of  action  on  which  Christian  men  and  good  citizens  can  unite 
without  sacrifice  of  principles. 

Under  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
own  jurisprudence,  every  man  had  an  undoubted  right  to  make  or  sell 
any  and  all  beverages.  If  he  used  his  right  to  the  injury  of  his  neigh- 
bors in  any  way,  they  might  bring  suit  against  him  and  recover  dam- 
ages. The  keeper  of  a  place  where  liquor  was  sold  might  be  indicted 
at  common  law  for  maintaining  a  nuisance,  and  he  was  liable  for  any 
injury  to  person  or  property  committed  by  one  who  had  become  intoxi- 
cated through  drinking  liquor  sold  by  him.  The  only  limitations  on  this 
common-law  right  are  such  as  have  been  placed  upon  it  by  statutes 
passed  in  England  and  in  the  various  States  of  our  Union.  These 
statutes  rest  upon  the  universally  admitted  principle  that  the  State  has- 
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power  to  enact  general  police  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  public  health  and  morals.  This  principle  is  of  very  general  appli- 
cation. It  conflicts  in  no  way  with  the  fundamental  right  of  each  man  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  No  man  has  a  right  to  porsue 
happiness  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  his  neighbor ;  his  abstract  right 
ends  at  the  point  where  damage  to  another  beg^.  But  there  are  many 
forms  of  business  in  which  all  men  have  an  equal  natural  right  to  en- 
gage, that  are  peculiarly  liable  to  abuses,  and  hence  should  be  subject 
to  regulation  by  law.  Such  are  occupations  that  demand  peculiar  skill 
on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  the  lack  of  which  skill  may 
endanger  the  lives  of  innocent  persons.  Pilots,  engineers,  and  doc- 
tors are  licensed  by  the  State  in  order  that  incompetent  persons  may 
be  excluded  from  these  occupations.  Every  man  has  a  common-law 
right  to  prescribe  medicine  for  one  who  is  sick ;  but  the  State  says  that 
no  man  shall  engage  in  this  occupation  until  he  has  complied  with 
conditions,  which  are  supposed  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of  profes- 
sional skill.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  sale  of  articles  that  are 
useful  in  themselves  but,  if  carelessly  used,  may  be  detrimental  to 
others.  The  sale  of  gunpowder  and  of  poisons  is  restricted  by  law, 
not  because  it  is  wrong  to  sell  them  for  legitimate  purposes,  but  be- 
cause it  is  inexpedient  to  permit  their  promiscuous  sale.  In  large  cities 
the  building  of  wooden  houses  within  certain  limits  is  prohibited,  not 
because  wooden  houses  are  bad  in  themselves,  but  because  under  cer- 
tain conditions  they  are  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Fast  driv- 
ing in  crowded  streets  is  prohibited,  not  because  fast  driving  is  in  it- 
self an  evil,  but  because  under  certain  circumstances  it  endangers  hu- 
man life. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  general  principle  that  the  common-law 
right  of  every  man  to  sell  liquor  has  been  restricted.  The  method  of 
restriction  at  first  adopted,  and  that  still  most  widely  prevails,  is  to 
license  a  certain  few  persons  to  sell,  while  all  others  are  denied  this  priv- 
ilege. This  word  ''license"  has  blinded  many  people  to  the  nature 
of  these  restrictive  laws.  Many  arguments  of  temperance  orators  have 
been  constructed  on  the  false  assumption  that  nobody  could  have  a 
right  to  sell  liquor  unless  he  had  a  license ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
everybody  would  have  a  right  to  sell  liquor  if  a  special  license  were  not 
required  of  some.  In  other  words,  all  the  license  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  legislators  have  been  restrictive  laws.     They  have  taken 
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away  from  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  one 
thousand  in  the  community  rights  that  they  previously  possessed.  A 
license  law  is  therefore  a  measure  of  partial  prohibition.  It  prohibits 
all  citizens,  except  a  few  specified  persons,  from  engaging  in  a  business 
that,  but  for  such  prohibition,  would  be  open  to  all  who  chose  to  engage 
in  it. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  as  the  history  of  license  laws  shows,  that  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  increase  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  liquor  traffic.  There  has  been  an  ebb  and  flow  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  with  respect  to  the  liquor  traffic  which  has  registered  it- 
self in  legislation.  But  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  has,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  risen ;  and,  as  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  has  be- 
come firmer,  and  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  more  fully 
recognized,  the  restrictions  of  the  law  have  been  drawn  closer  and 
closer.  We  may  expect  this  rise  of  moral  sentiment,  and  these  in- 
creased restrictions  in  the  law,  to  continue  in  the  future.  Every  inch 
of  ground  that  has  been  gained  will  be  held,  and  more  rapid  progress 
will  hereafter  be  made.  Every  advance  in  moral  sentiment  acts  on  the 
law,  and  each  advance  in  the  law  reacts  on  moral  sentiment. 

Does  not  this  review  of  the  history  of  legislation  on  this  subject, 
suggest  a  common  basis  of  action  for  all  who  desire  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  the  liquor  traffic  ?  We  do  not  say,  a  common  basis  of  opin- 
ion, for  entire  agreement  upon  a  subject  so  complex  is  not  to  be 
expected.  But  men  who  disagree  in  opinion  may  unite  in  action,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  all  Christian  men  and  good 
citizens  may  not  unite  on  this  practical  basis :  In  every  case  to  support 
and  vote  for  any  measure  that  increases  the  present  restrictions.  What- 
ever name  the  measure  may  bear,  whether  it  be  called  "  high  license  " 
or  ''  local  option  "  or  '*  constitutional  prohibition ;  *'  if  it  will  decrease 
the  number  of  saloons  by  so  much  as  one,  if  it  will  in  any  way  mitigate 
the  evils  of  liquor  traffic,  can  any  Christian  man,  can  any  good  citizen 
justify  himself  in  opposing  it  ?  We  are  confident  that  no  justification 
can  be  proposed  that  will  bear  a  moment's  candid  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  who  believes  that  prohibition  is  the  most 
effective  remedy,  or  even  that  it  is  the  only  effective  remedy,  can  con- 
sistently decline  on  any  ground  of  principle  to  support  a  measure  that 
faUs  short  of  total  prohibition.  As  we  have  seen,  every  license  system 
is  a  restrictive  system.     What  is  called  prohibition,  is  only  a  further 
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application  of  the  same  principle  of  restriction.  No  one  proposes  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Every  so-called  pro- 
hibitory law  that  has  been  passed  recognizes  the  legitimacy  ol  liquor- 
selling  for  certain  purposes;  for  example,  manufacturing,  medictnai 
and  sacramental  uses  are  allowed  in  all  prohibitory  legislation.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  banish  the  saloon,  but  not  the  drug-store  nor  the  manufactory. 
The  whole  question  therefore  is  one  of  degrees,  and  therefore  a  question 
of  expediency.  The  man  who  opposes  a  restrictive  law  because  it  is- 
not  restrictive  enough  to  suit  his  views,  who  says  that  if  he  cannot  have 
prohibition  he  would  prefer  free  rum  to  any  system  of  license — is  he  not 
immoral,  unchristian,  and  a  bad  citizen  ?  It  is  nothing  else  than  im- 
moral to  announce  that  one  would  rather  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; 
he  is  unchristian  who  is  willing  to  endanger  his  neighbor  to-day  on  the 
chance  that  he  may  be  able  to  benefit  him  to-morrow ;  he  is  a  bad  citi- 
zen who  deliberately  prefers  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers  and 
criminals  among  us  for  the  salce  of  promoting  his  own  measures  of 
reform. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  whose  personal  preference  is  for  some 
form  of  license,  and  who  believes  that  a  high  license  system  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  practical  than  prohibition — that  it  can  be  better  enforced 
and  will  most  truly  restrict  the  evils  of  liquor  selling — is  equally  worthy 
of  reprobation  if  he  fails  to  support  prohibitory  legislation,  when  that 
becomes  a  practical  issue  in  his  community.  By  insisting  upon  mak- 
ing his  own  personal  preference  the  measure  of  legislation,  by  refusing 
his  support  to  statutes  that  he  himself  admits  will  increase  the  present 
restrictions  of  the  liquor  traffic,  he  also  adopts  a  course  that  is  immoral, 
unchristian,  and  the  part  of  a  bad  citizen.  He  that  deliberately  prefers- 
to  retain  the  present  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  because  he  has  some 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy  proposed,  becomes  henceforth  a 
partaker  in  the  rumseller*s  guilt. 

In  a  word,  in  so  far  as  legislation  designed  to  restrict  the  liquor 
traffic  becomes  anywhere  a  practical  issue,  so  that  Christian  men  and 
good  citizens  must  by  their  votes  support  or  oppose  it,  we  hold  that  the 
question  to  be  asked  is  not.  Is  this  measure  the  wisest  that  can  possibly 
be  devised  ?  but.  Will  this  measure  increase  the  present  restrictions  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  be  one  step  forward  towards  the  goal  of  its  ultimate 
extinction  ?  We  ask  every  reader  of  this  Review  to  put  the  question 
honestly  to  himself,  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  all,  however  widely  we  differ 
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in  opinion,  and  without  compromise  of  any  principle,  to  unite  on  this 
common  basis  of  action?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  thus 
unite  ?  Is  it  anything  but  a  burning  disgrace  that  we  do  not  so  unite  ? 
Can  the  temperance  cause  hope  for  success  until  we  do  thus  unite  ? 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

The  voice  of  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world,  will  be  heard  no  more.  The  greatest  pulpit  orator,  we  say, 
not  the  greatest  preacher.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  for  a 
man  may  discuss  religious  themes  of  every  shade  with  matchless  elo- 
quence, and  still  fall  short  of  being  a  great  preacher.  For  the  preacher 
is  one  who  is  charged  with  a  message;  he  is  an  embassador  of  Christ ; 
as  though  God  spake  through  him,  he  beseeches  men  to  be  reconciled 
with  God.  It  is  faithfulness  to  this  duty  that  makes  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon  the  greatest  preacher  of  this  century.  As  an  orator,  Mr. 
Beecher  will  be  generally  conceded  to  have  been  Mr.  Spurgeon's  super- 
ior. No  other  man  of  our  age — none  other  at  least  of  English  speech — 
has  so  sounded  the  whole  octave  of  human  emotion,  or  has  shown  so  fully 
the  power  to  unstop  at  will  the  fountains  of  laughter  or  of  tears.  An 
audience  was  to  him  as  a  great  organ  is  to  the  skilled  musician ;  he 
played  upon  it  at  pleasure,  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  impressed 
his  thought  and  feeling  upon  all.  Every  resource  of  the  orator's  art 
was  his.  He  had  a  voice  of  great  sweetness,  flexibility  and  power. 
When  he  chose  he  could  reason  with  great  acuteness,  and  compel  the 
assent  of  his  most  intellectual  hearers.  His  dramatic  power  was  mar- 
vellous. His  wit  and  humor  were  fresh,  spontaneous  and  all-pervasive. 
One  who  has  heard  Mr.  Beecher  at  his  best,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or 
on  the  platform,  will  never  again  hear  oratory  that  is  its  like. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  was  his  marvellous  power,  over  even  a  hostile  audi- 
ence, so  strikingly  shown  as  in  the  great  series  of  speeches  that  he 
made  in  England  during  the  darkest  days  of  our  Civil  War.  The  feel- 
ing in  high  circles  of  English  society  was  strongly  against  the  North. 
England  was  full  of  Confederate  agents  and  Confederate  sympathizers, 
who  were  resolved  that  Mr.  Beecher  should  not  have  a  fair  hearing. 
Whenever  he  appeared  before  an  audience  he  found  it  hostile  to  him. 
For  the  first  half  hour  or  more  he  could  only  interject  a  sentence  now 
and  then,  during  the  lulls,  when  the  audience  became  so  tired  of  yelling 
at  him  that  they  had  to  pause  a  moment  for  breath.      They  finally  dis- 
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covered  that  his  lungs  were  equal  to  their  own,  that  he  could  be  neither 

silenced  nor  frightened.     His  imperturbable  good  temper  prevailed. 

They  began  to  listen.    They  were  interested,  they  were  charmed,  they 

were  convinced,  they  were  fired  with  enthusiasm.     Never  has  an  orator 

achieved  greater  triumphs  under  circumstances  more  adverse. 

While  Mr.   Beecher's  temperament    and    tastes    were  admirably 

adapted  to  make  him  a  great  orator,  they  were  not  compatible  with 

high  achievements  as  a  scholar  or  philosopher.   He  read  much,  but  was 

not  a  student.     He  was  one  of  those  who  find 

"Tonnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  m  stones.'* 

He  preferred  field  and  forest  to  the  library,  and  studied  men  rather 
than  books.  He  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  closely  approaching  positive 
dislike  for  anything  like  systematic,  precise  thought.  He  had  the 
temperament  of  a  poet,  the  mind  of  a  seer.  Language  was  to  him  liter- 
ally, what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  terms  it,  something  "thrown  out  at 
truth."  Hence,  much  of  his  oratory  was  vague,  misty,  unsubstantial, 
and  appealed  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the  reason,  affecting  the 
sensibilities  but  not  stirring  the  intellect,  or  moving  the  will.  He 
would  say  one  thing  to-day  and  its  precise  opposite  to-morrow.  If  any 
hearer  requested  him  to  reconcile  the  two,  he  would  either  calmly  de- 
cline the  task  or  as  calmly  insist  that  both  were  true.  He  had  none  of 
that  anxiety  about  consistency  which  is  said  to  be  the  bane  of  small 
minds.  As  the  great  German  philosopher  proclaimed  the  identity  of  the 
ego  and  non-ego,  so  Mr.  Beecher  seemed  sometimes  to  maintain  that 
truth  and  error  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  great  doctrine  that  one 
thing  is  just  as  true  as  another,  if  you  only  think  so,  found  in  him  its 
most  eloquent  and  zealous  defender. 

There  are  those  who  see  a  great  contrast  between  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  Mr.  Beecher*s  career  in  the  Plymouth  pulpit  and  the  last 
fifteen ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  deterioration  in  doctrine  and  in 
character  that  marked  the  closing  years  of  his  ministry  was  but  the 
logical  outcome  of  those  earlier  years.  The  tree  simply  brought  forth 
fruit  after  its  kind.  The  tendency  of  theological  thought  for  more  than 
one  generation  past  has  been  to  make  systems  of  theology  more  and 
more  Christo-centric.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Beecher's  theology,  so  fiur 
as  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  any  system  at  all,  was,  to  coin  another 
barbarous  term,  anthropo-centric.     The  dignity  of  man  was  his  central 
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theme.  ^  Along  with  this  primal  error  was  his  exaltation  of  God's 
attribute  of  love,  which  he  made  to  be  really  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  holiness  and  justice.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
in  so  many  words  say  that  God  is  not  holy,  that  He  is  not  just,  that  He 
is  not  truthful ;  but  he  so  magnified  the  attribute  of  love  as  in  effect  to 
make  God*s  nature  consist  of  nothing  else.  To  this  view  of  God's  love 
on  the  one  hand,  and  man's  dignity  and  worth  on  the  other,  was  due 
Mr.  Beccher's  rejection  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  with  regard  to 
future  retribution.  This  rejection  logically  carried  with  it  many  of  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  eternal 
retribution  for  the  wicked,  there  is  no  need  of  an  infinite  satisfaction  for 
sin,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Beecher  reduced  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment to  little  more  than  a  glorious  example  of  constancy  for  the  truth's 
sake.  If  eternal  retribution  is  only  a  theological  chimera,  sin  is  not  the 
evil  thing  that  it  has  been  represented  ;  and  Mr.  Beecher  accordingly 
rejected  Paul's  teaching  with  respect  to  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam,  and 
the  consequent  depravity  of  all  his  descendants.  This  necessitated  the 
giving  up  of  belief  in  anything  like  a  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Little  by  little,  and  one  by  one,  the  cherished  beliefs  of  his  earlier 
ministry  melted  away,  until,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Beecher 
taught  scarcely  one  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  this  process  was  natural,  logical,  inevitable. 

Mr.  Beecher's  influence,  therefore,  upon  the  religious  life  of  his  time, 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  that  of  a  powerful  disintegrating  force.  No  one 
man  has  so  powerfully  promoted  loose  thinking  and  loose  writing  on 
religious  subjects ;  no  one  man  has  so  used  all  his  great  powers  of  mind, 
and  greater  gifts  of  speech,  to  break  down  men's  faith  in  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  the  Word  of  God. 

A   REMEDY   FOR   NEWSPAPER   SCANDAL. 

Is  the  newspaper  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  daily  Chronique  Scan^ 
daleuset 

This  is  a  question  that  a  great  many  readers  are  now  asking  them- 
selves. Most  decent  people  are  beginning  seriously  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  live  in  ignorance  of  the  events  of  the  day  than  to 
have  all  the  scandalous  gossip  that  can  be  raked  together  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  served  up  every  morning  at  the  breakfast- 
table.   The  conductors  of  the  daily  newspapers  talk  of  **  enterprise  "  and 
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of  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  them  to  give  "  news."  Of  course,  a 
newspaper  must  be  a  news  paper;  but  what  is  "news"?  Certainly 
not  everything  that  happens  is  worthy  of  that  title.  .  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his 
recently  published  Democracy  and  Other  Addresses,  very  pertinently 
says:  "Instead  of  communing  with  the  choice  thoughts  of  choice 
spirits,  and  unconsciously  acquiring  the  grand  manner  of  that  supreme 
society,  we  diligently  inform  ourselves,  and  cover  the  continent  with  a 
cobweb  of  telegraphs  to  inform  us  of  such  inspiring  6iLCts  as  that  a  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith  ran  away  on  Wednesday,  seriously  damaging 
a  valuable  carry-all ;  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Brown  swallowed  a  hickory  nut 
on  Thursday,  and  that  a  gravel  bank  caved  in  and  buried  Mr.  Robinson 
alive  on  Friday."  And  then  he  adds  :  "  Alas !  it  is  we  ourselves  that 
are  getting  buried  alive  under  this  avalanche  of  earthy  impertinences. 
And  it  is  we  who,  while  we  might  each,  in  his  humble  way,  be  helping 
our  fellows  into  the  right  path,  adding  one  more  block  to  the  climbing 
spire  of  a  fine  soul,  are  willing  to  become  mere  sponges,  saturated  from 
the  stagnant  goose-pond  of  village  gossip." 

These  earthy  impertinences,  as  Mr.  Lowell  happily  calls  them,  are 
bad  enough ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  cover  the  continent  with  a 
cobweb  of  telegraphs  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Smith  eloped  with  Mrs. 
Jones  last  Wednesday  ;  that  Mrs.  Brown  is  endeavoring  to  procure  a 
divorce  from  Mr.  Brown,  while  all  the  details  of  domestic  infelicity 
revealed  in  the  court-room  are  printed  in  full  in  the  columns  of  our 
papers  ?  And  still  further,  what  shall  we  say  when  the  conductors  of 
our  newspapers,  not  content  with  cramming  their  columns  with  such 
stuff  as  this,  ransack  Europe  for  additional  choice  bits  of  the  same  sort  ? 

The  defense  of  the  newspaper  manager  and  editor  is,  of  course,  that 
the  people  demand  this  kind  of  "news";  that  if  one  paper  fails  to  print 
scandal,  its  patrons  will  cease  to  buy  it  and  transfer  their  patronage  to 
the  papers  that  do  print  scandal.  That  this  is  true  of  a  part  of  the  public 
must  be  granted.  There  are  those  who  demand  that  their  newspaper 
shall  be  highly  spiced  with  scandal,  just  as  there  are  epicures  who  will 
not  eat  their  game  until  it  is  "  high  "  ;  but  ordinary  people  prefer  their 
meat  before  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  and 
they  prefer  their  newspapers  clean. 

Does  anybody  seriously  hold  that  one  of  our  large  cities  cannot 
support  a  single  morning  newspaper  that  is  absolutely  clean  and  fit  to 
be  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family  ?    Must  we  indeed  do  that 
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which  Burke  declared  to  be  impossible,  and  draw  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  so 
wholly  given  over  to  vicious  lives  and  vile  imaginations  that  they  will 
withdraw  their  support  from  a  newspaper  that  observes  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  refined  society  ?  It  is  impossible.  The  men  who  present 
this  excuse  do  not  believe  the  American  people  to  be  such  as  in  effect 
they  describe  them.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  decent  places  com- 
pared with  an  America  such  as  this  would  imply. 

There  is  only  one  cause  for  this  epidemic  of  indecency  that  seems  to 
have  attacked  journals  hitherto  reputable,  and  that  is  greed.  We  do 
not  suppose  the  responsible  managers  of  these  papers  are  gratifying  their 
personal  tastes  in  publishing  this  kind  of  news ;  they  do  it  because  they 
think  it  pays ;  it  promotes  the  sale  of  the  paper.  There  is  but  one  way  ot 
arguing  with  such  people,  and  that  is  by  addressing  the  arguments  to 
their  pockets.  Let  decent  people  refuse  to  buy  papers  that  are  not  de- 
cent; the  loss  of  such  patrons  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
gain  that  is  made  by  the  publication  of  this  kind  of  news.  Printing 
scandal  would  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  become  a  costly  enterprise. 
Reform  would  follow  very  speedily,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  reform 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
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VII. 

HOMILETIC    DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MINISTER'S  AVERAGE. 

A  minister  once  said,  in  substance,  to  the  writer,  ''  Every  minister 
must  choose  what  he  will  be,  whether  scholar  and  preacher,  or  pastor." 
That  is,  he  cannot  be  successful  alike  in  the  study,  the  pulpit  and  the 
parish.  While  the  statement  seems  to  hold  a  grain  of  truth,  no  young 
minister  could  shape  his  ideals  under  more  pernicious  advice.  The  sole 
test  of  success  is  in  results  upon  human  life  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  commissions  to  preach  and  to  shepherd  are  of  equal  authority. 
Neither  has  been  revoked.  There  is  no  exception  in  favor  of  any. 
Ministerial  labor  narrowed  to  one  channel  well-nigh  fails.  Witness  the 
preacher,  scholarly,  profound.  Biblical,  eloquent,  who  fails  as  a  minister 
because  he  fails  as  a  pastor.  Witness  equal  numbers  of  an  opposite 
type.  They  visit,  organize,  go  up  and  down  continually.  They  rear 
imposing  walls  of  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  pile  up  mountains  of  chaff  which 
the  first  wind  of  pastoral  change  drives  away.  Another  class  seeks 
honestly  to  maintain  a  fair  average  of  work,  but  is  discontented  under 
limitation  of  intellectual  growth.  The  field  of  generous  and  stimulating 
general  culture  seems  almost  closed  by  the  exigent  demands  of  strictly 
professional  toil.  Sermon-making,  visiting  and  miscellaneous  labor 
occupy  time  and  strength  to  repletion.  How  not  to  go  aground  upon 
intellectual  shallows,  how  to  get  off  into  deep  water  and  not  be  broken 
upon  the  immovable  rock  of  pastoral  inefficiency,  this  is  the  problem. 
Every  young  minister  must  attempt  the  solution  of  it,  or  doom  himself 
to  half-obedience  and  a  large  measure  of  failure.  We  venture  to  suggest 
that  any  minister  has  hopefully  attacked  the  difficulty  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  two  things :  first,  that  for  the  best  general  result,  he  will 
be  willing  to  fail  of  his  highest  ideal  in  any  one  department  of  his  work ; 
second,  that  certain  things  in  each  department  must  and  can  be  done ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  realize  the  greatest  sum  of  power  possible  to  him, 
by  being  the  best  average  minister  he  can. 

Apply  this  conception  to  the  minister's  distinctively  pastoral  duties. 
No  pastor  attains  his  ideal.  He  never  reaches  the  limit  of  the  possible. 
There  is  always  more  that  he  might  do.  But  the  Master  does  not  require 
the  impossible.  His  work  never  suffers  by  reason  of  the  servant's 
limitation  of  time  and  strength.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  pastor 
must  do  certain  things.  Few  utterances  have  been  so  valuable  to  the 
writer  as  one  which  fell  in  his  hearing  from  Dr.  George  C.  Baldwin. 
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The  quotation  may  not  be  in  his  exact  words.     ''  I  tell  my  people  that 

I  am  at  their  service  day  or  night,  if  they  need  me."    What  does  this 

suggest  ?  That  the  pastor  will  never  fail  to  do  certain  things.     He  must 

attend  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  aged.     He  will  bring  comfort  to 

the  house  of  mourning.     He  can  find  the  stranger  and  the  new-comer. 

He   will  not  fail  to  visit  the  erring  and  the  careless.     He  may  never 

neglect  the  inquirer  after  Christ.      Not  every  afternoon  can  or  need  be 

given  to  routine  visiting.      The  ninety-and-nine  must  often  be  left,  and 

ought  to  be  willing  to  waive  their  supposed  claim  on  the  pastor's  time. 

Such  an  ideal  of  pastoral  work  it  is  quite  possible  to  attain.     There 

should  be  system.     The  members  of  the  church  may  be  taught  to  take 

much  from  the  pastor's  hands.     A  memorandum  of  cases  of  need,  kept 

as  they  come  to  his  knowledge,  will  enable  a  pastor  to  do  a  surprising 

amount  of  such  labor  with  a  reasonable  outlay  of  time.    Pastoral  service 

wrought  on  such  a  plan  can  never  issue  in  failure,  and  need  not  be  a 

disproportionate  consumer  of  the  minister's  energies. 

Apply  this  conception  to  the  department  of  preaching.  Here  again 
is  conscious  shortcoming.  But  it  may  not  be  failure  in  the  preacher,  so 
much  as  exaltation  of  his  ideal.  And  we  are  not  alone  in  our  sense 
of  inadequate  treatment  of  great  subjects.  A  thorough  practitioner  at 
the  bar  said  recently  to  the  writer.  *'  It  is  just  so  in  my  business ;  rarely 
does  a  case  receive  more  than  a  cursory  treatment,  from  lack  of  time." 
Yet  he  is  a  sound  lawyer.  So  the  preacher  falls  short,  as  a  teacher,  a 
guide  in  doctrine,  a  divider  of  inspired  truth.  We  fail  of  our  ideals  of 
Biblical  research,  and  scholarly  equipment.  We  violate  our  finer  sense, 
as  we  see  what  our  sermons  are,  and  what  they  might  be  in  point  of 
freshness  of  matter,  and  literary  finish.  How  often  preachers  express 
themselves  to  each  other  like  this  :  ''  I  do  not  know  how  to  preach  so  as 
to  win  men ;"  conscious  failuie  in  the  work  of  evangelism.  We  do  not 
reach  our  ideals  in  the  pulpit,  but  who  shall  say  that  every  fairly  equipped 
preacher  may  not  attain  at  least  accuracy  in  the  use  of  facts,  a  style  free 
from  gross  blunders  and  improprieties,  a  generous  knowledge  of  Bible 
doctrine  and  history,  logical  consistency  of  thought,  and  a  fair  measure 
of  tact  and  power  as  an  evangelist }  All  this  without  being  a  **  great  " 
preacher,  or  a  "ripe  "  scholar,  something  impossible  for  most,  and  not 
needed  for  full  obedience  to  our  commission.  Nourished  upon  the 
exalted  homiletic  ideals  of  the  seminary  classroom,  and  stimulated  by 
the  reading  of  sundry  books  of  "  Lectures  on  Preaching,  "  the  minister 
enters  upon  pulpit  work,  supposing  that  every  sermon  he  shall  preach 
ought  to  be  the  ripe  result  of  an  extended  period  of  hard  study  and 
careful  composition,  and  that  if  this  be  not  the  case,  he  has  somehow 
failed  in  his  obligation  to  his  pulpit.  Is  not  this  a  truer  and  less  appal- 
ling idea  for  the  student  to  form  of  prospective  pulpit  work?  Every  sermon 
to  possess  the  reasonable  qualities  mentioned  above,  with  unbounded 
variety  not  only  in  themes  and  occasions,  but  in  modes  and  periods  of 
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preparation  as  welL  Some  sermons  must  have  days  of  solid  and 
scholarly  research.  Other  sermons  will  take  form  rapidly,  growing  up 
on  a  basis  of  scripture,  out  of  the  abundant  materials  of  some  current 
question.  The  rapid  study  of  scripture  story  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New,  will  afford  numberless  fresh,  interesting  and  practical 
sermons,  prepared  at  a  sitting  or  in  stray  intervals  of  time.  OUier  ser- 
mons will  be  struck  out  almost  instantaneously,  if  the  mind  be  in  a 
creative  state.  If  the  young  preacher  be  alive  to  preaching,  he  need 
not  fear  a  disproportionate  and  exhaustive  demand  upon  his  time-. 

Apply  this  conception  to  the  minister's  literary,  social  and  general 
culture.  Many  a  minister  of  fine  tastes  chafes  under  what  seem  his  in- 
evitable limitations.  The  temptation  is  to  neglect  his  distinctive  work 
for  such  special  cultivation,  or  to  resign  all  hope  of  it  in  despair.  In 
either  case  there  is  unsymmetrical  development,  a  failure  of  the  best 
average  of  power.  Now  most  ministers  cannot  be,  par  excellence,  men 
of  culture.  We  must  be  content  to  fall  short,  and  content  in  the  fiict 
that  mere  culture,  as  truly  as  mere  money-getting,  is  cold,  selfish  and 
unworthy  of  highest  endeavor.  Occasionally,  too,  ministers  are  over- 
loaded and  clogged  in  the  use  of  the  gospel,  by  their  mass  of  attainment. 
We  may  remember  the  expressive  illustration  of  Hawthorne,  "Bees  are 
sometimes  drowned  in  the  honey  which  they  collect ;  so  some  writers 
are  lost  in  their  collected  learning. "  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  de- 
gree of  fine  culture  which  adds  to  the  minister's  power  in  society  and  in 
the  pulpit  must  be  striven  for  and  may  be  gained.  Our  college  Profes- 
sor used  to  say  of  certain  books,  ''  Sit  up  nights  to  read  them."  Let 
the  ministers  move  out  with  determination  into  some  avenues  of  culture, 
and  have  no  fear  of  the  consequences  upon  immediate  ministerial  labor. 
And  why  ?  Because  a  measure  of  social  training  makes  him  a  better 
pastor.  Because  the  truest,  broadest  culture  will  turn  its  tide  of  wealth 
into  the  rapid  making  of  the  best  sermons.  We  mean  this: — Many  a 
good  and  devoted  minister  enters  his  study  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
gives  every  forenoon  of  the  week  to  the  actual  and  laborious  preparation 
of  two  sermons.  Would  it  not  often  be  better  if  he  fearlessly  gave  two 
days  to  general  reading  and  outside  research,  and  began  his  sermons  on 
Thursday  morning  ?  will  he  not  find  that  the  pulpit  has  not  suffered,  but 
both  man  and  pulpit  have  inexpressibly  gained,  by  maintaining  the 
minister's  average  ?  The  writer  proposed  a  report  of  current  readings 
for  a  session  of  the  local  minister's  association.  It  was  adopted,  one 
member,  the  pastor  of  a  large  and  cultivated  Presbyterian  congregation, 
remarking,  "  I  hardly  get  time  to  read."  What  pastor  has  not  some- 
times said  the  like?  But  we  must  read.  We  must  go  outside  of 
theology.  We  must  go  beyond  the  religious  periodical.  What  saves 
the  minister's  mental  freshness,  and  adds  to  his  power  more  than  some 
fascinating  by-play  of  intellectual  pursuit,  literary  or  scientific  ?  If  it 
master  him,  it  will  invade  his  work  and  destroy  his  average  of  service. 
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If  he  master  it,  he  is  the  gainer,  for  no  legitimate  knowledge,  no  genuine 
culture,  no  practical  attainment  but  will  give  him  entrance  to  some 
home,  and  add  richness  to  his  sermons,  if  he  have  what  has  been  called  the 
*  Homiletic  habit, "  and  if,  over  all,  he  wills  to  be  the  most  symmetrical 
man,  and  so  the  best  minister  and  the  best  copy  of  that  many-sided 

man,  Jesus  Christ. 

Albert  P.  Brigham. 
Utica,  N,  K 

SERMON  PLANS. 
Nioodemos  and  Christ. 

"  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees  named  Nicodemus,  a  ruUr  of 
ike  Jews  /  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  nighty  and  said  unto  hin,  *  Rabtdy 
we  know  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God^  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him,  *  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  *  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  fnan  be  bom 
again^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  '* — John  2 :     !>  2,  3. 

John  tells  us,  2:  23,  that  Jesus  wrought  miracles  on  the  feast-day. 
"  The  Jews  require  a  sign/'  A  sign  was  a  proof  that  God  had  sent  the 
one  showing  the  sign.  As  a  Jew,  Nicodemus  judges  by  the  common 
standard,  and  seeks  the  new  teacher.  In  the  study  of  this  incident  we 
note: 

I.  He  came  by  night.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
supreme  court  of  Judaism.  As  a  judge  he  must  sit  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers on  cases  of  idolatry  and  false  teaching.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  or 
member  of  the  orthodox  party  of  Judaism.  He  comes  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity.  "  We  know."  By  reason  of  his  relations  he  was  of 
necessity  conservative.  President  Cleveland  recently  said  of  the  office 
he  holds,  ''The  solemn  duties  that  confront  him  tend  to  a  sober  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  trust  of  the  American  people,  and  an  appretia- 
tion  of  their  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should  make  him 
a  patriotic  man. "  The  more  a  man  stands  for,  the  steadier  he  must 
stand,  the  more  slowly  move.  Radicalism  is  empty  handed.  Conserv- 
atism controls ;  the  prophet  who  laid  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
founded  no  kingdom.  The  **son  of  man  went  forth  to  sow."  In  pro- 
portion as  /becomes  we,  the  single  thread  is  woven  into  the  large  web. 
The  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  a  Pharisee ;  he 
must  be  cautious,  and  seek  the  new  teacher  by  night.  The  capitalist, 
the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  religious  teacher,  must  be  cautious. 
Jacob,  the  old  man,  with  family  and  flocks,  struggles  where  Jacob,  the 
empty  handed  boy,  dreamed.  Representative  men,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  seek  new  things  cautiously  by  night. 

II.  He  came.     The  representative  man  is  compelled,  not  alone  for 
his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  he  stands  for,  to  seek  new 
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thoughts  and  welcome  new  movements.  The  late  of  the  man  who  dug 
a  hole  and  hid  his  Lord's  money,  is  always  before  us.  The  river,  be- 
cause made  up  of  many  brooks,  ought  to  seek  the  best  channeb  and  do 
the  most  good.  As  a  passenger,  a  man  may  sleep ;  as  a  pilot,  he  must 
be  awake.  The  Sanhedrin  is  made  up  of  men ;  the  Pharisaic  party,  of 
individuals ;  the  members  of  each  must  welcome  the  new.  "  Remem- 
ber Lot's  wife."  A  man's  eyes  are  in  the  front  of  his  head,  hands  reach 
and  feet  point  forward.  The  man  and  the  institution  is  doomed  when 
written  only  in  the  past  tense. 

''  New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  To  keep  the  fine  balance,  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old,  "  to  eat  the  old,  and  bring  forth  the  old  be- 
cause of  the  new,"  calls  for  great  wisdom.     Nicodemus  came, 

III.  The  utter  uselessness  of  all  Nicodemus  represented  to  Christ. 
^^  We  knew, ^^  "Ye  must  be  bom  again."  Christ  has  no  use  for  the 
judgments  of  the  Sanhedrin,  nor  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Pharisee.  They 
are  as  meaningless  to  Him  on  His  ocean  of  truth  as  cars  are  on  the 
Atlantic.  They  could  not  bring  Nicodemus  to  the  shore,  within  sound 
of  the  thunder,  within  sight  of  the  flashing  expanse,  but  must  be  left 
So  are  we  met  by  the  Christ  to-day.  The  rod  becomes  a  serpent  only 
when  it  is  cast  from  us. 

The  loaves  and  fishes  are  multiplied  only  when  surrendered.  The 
com  of  wheat  lives  by  dying.  We  enter  the  new  kingdom,  reducing 
ourselves  to  zero.  The  unit  we  write  so  proudly  must  be  bent  into  a 
circle,  and  gets  its  value  by  being  rewritten,  and  from  the  Christ  who 
writes  Himself  beside  it. 

It  is  the  law  of  every  kingdom.  The  artist  must  become  a  little 
child  if  he  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  music.  The  musician  must  be 
born  again  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  art.  Each  new  language  has  its 
alphabet  and  grammar.  The  nobleman  and  the  pauper  beyond  the 
sea  must  both  be  naturalized  this  side  to  become  citizens.  Christ  was 
born  of  the  flesh  ;  so  are  we.  Christ  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so 
must  we  be  to  enter  the  kingdom,  else  the  kingdom  will  be  like  the 
image  of  the  vision — head  of  gold  and  feet  of  clay.  He  who  accepts 
Christ  as  a  teacher  come  from  God,  must  accept  his  teaching  and  be 
born  again. 

IV.  The  myster>'  of  entrance. 
Thus  taught  in  a  two-fold  way. 

a.  By  nature.  **  The  wind."  Simply  air  in  motion.  Steady  pressure. 
Seeks  a  vacuum.     Empty  yourself.     Become  a  child,  and  the  spirit  fills. 

b.  By  history.  **  The  brazen  serpent."  The  people  lost  faith  in 
God.  Fiery  serpents  came ;  death  followed.  They  called  for  help ; 
trusted  God  again.  Health  came — doubt  brings  death ;  faith  brings 
life.  The  man  who  empties  himself  is  filled  with  God.  The  man  who 
trusts  God  shall  never  be  confounded. 

V.  Proofs  that  Nicodemus  accepted  Christ. 
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John  7:51.  Where  he  withstood  the  Sanhedrin.  It  is  no  longer  we, 
but  /.  The  spirit  of  God.  Faith  in  God  makes  the  man  who  came  by 
night  bold  to  defend  Christ  by  day. 

John  19 :  39, 40.  When  His  chosen  disciples  had  forsaken  Him  and 
fled,  the  man  who  came  to  the  young  Rabbi  by  night  comes  by  day, 
takes  the  body,  provides  spices,  "  then  took  iAey — Joseph  and  Nicodc- 
mus— the  body."  "  There  laid  /Ary  Jesus."  The  spirit  of  God :  faith 
in  God  lifts  Nicodemus  above  his  class,  transforms  the  conservative 
seeker  of  the  truth  into  a  courageous  disciple  of  the  teacher  come  from 
God.  O.  P.  GiFFORD. 

Boston, 

The  Cooflict  of  the  kge». 


^^  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at 
once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  But  the  men  that 
went  up  with  him  said.  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people,  for 
they  are  stronger  than  we^ — Numbers  13  :  31. 

This  text  and  context  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  conflict  between  faith 
and  unbelief  which  has  raged  through  all  the  ages. 

I.  The  Boldness  of  Faith  in  Conflict  with  the  Cow- 
ardice OF  Unbelief. 

Walled  cities  and  tall  giants  frightened  the  unbelieving  spies ;  but 
they  had  no  terrors  for  believing  Caleb  and  Joshua.  **  We  are  able," 
says  Faith,  **  because  God  is  with  us."  **  We  are  unable,"  replies  Un- 
belief, "because  our  enemies  are  stronger  than  we."  Unbelief  looks 
at  self  and  its  resources,  and  compares  them  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  ;  Faith  looks  only  to  God. 

II.  The  Meekness  of  Faith  in  Conflict  with  the  Vio- 
lence OF  Unbelief. 

Moses  and  Aaron  are  on  their  faces  before  God,  while  the  people, 
urged  on  by  the  unbelieving  spies,  talk  of  stoning  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
Faith  in  meekness  always  prays,  entreats,  waits.  Unbelief  is  violent 
and  cruel.     Communism,  nihilism,  anarchism,  are  its  children. 

III.  The  Firmness  of  Faith  in  Conflict  with  the  In- 
constancy OF  Unbelief. 

All  the  spies  agreed  in  their  first  report  (v.  27)  that  Canaan  was  a 
goodly  land ;  but  when  the  unbelievers  saw  that  the  popular  voice  was 
against  going  up  to  take  it,  they  changed  their  tune,  and  declared 
(v.  32)  that  it  was  a  land  which  "eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
Faith,  conscious  of  the  right,  is  firm  in  spite  of  popular  clamor ;  unbe- 
lief, desirous  of  pleasing,  must  adapt  itself  to  every  popular  fancy.  To 
carry  its  points,  it  has  been  known  to  lie. 
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IV.  The  Prayer  of  Faith  in  Confuct  with  thb  Prayer 
OF  Unbelief. 

The  prayer  of  Moses  that  God  should  spare  the  people  was  ansvrered ; 
the  prayer  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  wish,  ''  Would  God  we  had 
died  in  the  Wilderness,"  was  also  answered.  Their  carcasses  were  left 
there.  ''  According  to  your  £uth  be  it  unto  you  **  is  no  more  true  than 
"  According  to  your  unbelief  be  it  unto  you."  We  pray,  expecting  to 
receive,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  We  pray,  expecting  nothini;, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  power  of  fiuth  can  be  equalled 
only  by  the  power  of  unbelief. 

V.  The  Caution  of  Faith  in  Conflict  with  the  Presump- 
tion OF  Unbelief. 

When  the  people  saw  their  mistake,  they  insisted  on  being  led 
against  the  Canaanites,  but  Moses  urged  them  not  to  go,  because  God 
had  departed  from  them.  Nevertheless,  they  "presumed  to  go  up," 
and  were  shamefully  defeated.  Faith  says:  "Attempt  anything, 
when  God  is  vrith  you,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible ;  but  at- 
tempt nothing  when  you  cannot  claim  God's  presence."  Unbelief 
says :  "  We  are  strong  enough  without  God,"  and  rushes  madly  on  to 
its  own  defeat. 

In  this  conflict  on  which  side  are  you  ? 

A.  C.  Dixon. 
Baltimore, 

The  ThiRkiRg  CM. 

*^For  I  knew  the  thoughts  that  I  think  toward  you  ^  saith  the  Lord, 
thoughts  cf  peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end.** — Jer. 
29:   II. 

An  unique  specialty  of  this  scripture.  Elsewhere  God  discovers 
himself  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Father.  He  reveals  Himself  as  ruling, 
as  working,  as  judging,  as  loving.  Here  we  read  of  a  thinking  God  and 
we  are  told  the  thoughts  God  thinks,  and  why  He  thinks  them, 

tirst. — THE  thinking  god. 

A  necessary  conception.  In  our  last  analysis  we  divide  the  world 
into  thinkers  and  thoughts.  So  ixt  at  least  as  we  are  concerned  the 
world  seems  to  be  a  world  of  ideas,  realized,  and  our  lives  simply  the 
processes  of  getting  our  thoughts  materialized,  incarnated. 

Going  from  ourselves  we  reason  likewise.  Like  results  indicate  like 
causes,  and  we  conclude  that  God  thinks,  that  the  worlds  are  His 
thoughts  embodied,  that  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  procedures  in 
history  are  but  the  workings  out  of  God's  thoughts. 

Striking  confirmation  in  Christ.  The  abiding  wonder  in  His  mir- 
acles resides  not  in  the  acts  themselves  but  in  the  disclosure  they  make 
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of  the  power  of  mind,  of  thought.  Here  was  a  perfect  life  and  it  found 
perfect  expression.  The  thought  was  entirely  translated.  Matter 
was  plastic  and  amenable  to  mind.  Given  that  power  and  miracles  are 
not  surprising. 

''  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  A  thinking  Chnst 
means  a  thinking  God.  Can  you  conceive  of  God  as  thoughtless^  with- 
out thought? 

Second, — We  are  next  told  the  M^?m^^/^  ze/^i^^  God  thinks^  ^*  thoughts 
of  peace  and  not  of  evil. " 

This,  too,  is  logical  necessity.  We  think  as  we  are.  If  God  thinks, 
His  thoughts  must  be  godly. 

We  have  feared  to  believe  this.  Out  of  our  unbelief  we  have  im- 
puted thoughts  to  God  which  are  blasphemous. 

He  Himself  says :     ''  My  thoughts  are  of  peace  and  not  of  evil." 

Significance  of  this  antithesis.  It  is  not  between  good  and  evil,  but 
teace  and  evil. 

Peace  a  larger  term.  It  is  the  name  of  a  state  which  is  the  product 
of  many  contrarieties.  God's  thoughts  have  a  greater  compass  than 
the  bestowment  of  mere  joy.  They  focalize  in  character.  Character  is 
consummation ;  it  is  the  slow  deposit  of  strife  as  well  as  of  calm.  Peace 
itself  is  of  war's  vocabulary. 

Herein  we  may  discuss  our  relations  to  sorrow  and  pain,  to  sickness 
and  to  death. 

Third, — Out  of  this  we  clamber  to  the  reason  God  gives  for  thinking 
tuch  thoughts — "to  give  you  an  expected  end" — the  Revised  Version 
reads  "  to  give  you  hope  in  your  latter  end."  1.  e. — God's  thoughts  of 
peace  are  designed  to  give  us,  in  the  present,  the  inspiration  of  a  good 
hope;  and  in  the  future  the  secure  destiny  of  a  triumphant  consumma- 
turn. 

The  slowness  of  the  process  does  not  make  doubtful  the  reality  of 
that  process.  The  greater  the  orbit  the  greater  period  of  revolution. 
The  larger  the  thought  the  longer  will  be  its  time  of  fulfillment. 

We  must  recollect  that  we  are  like  God — timeless  beings.  Time  is 
simply  a  present  convenience — it  is  never  a  necessity.  God's  full 
thought  for  us  carries  heaven  as  well  as  earth  in  its  embrace.  And 
^^  He  is  to  see  of  the  tt  avail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied, " 

Two  simple  deductions : 

1.  Inspiration,  The  strong  impulse  of  this  thought  when  you 
realbe  it,  **  the  Lord  thinketh  on  w^." 

2.  Obligation,     God's  thoughts  demand  media  for  interpretation. 

God's  thoughts  for  you  hinge  on  your  obedience.     God  thinks — it  is  left 

with  us  to  work  out  those  thoughts. 

G.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr. 
Springfieldf  Mass. 
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His  N  wtt  ShaU  be  OOM  Wemtarftd. 


'« ^fi  iMnv/  xAa//  be  calUd  lV4mder/Mi.''^lsadah,  9 :  6. 

How  does  this  name  happen  to  be  appropriated  l>]r  7esMs  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  never  could  be  applied  to  any  other  person  bom  of  woman  ? 

First, — Because  of  His  wanderful  birth.  Allusion  is  here  made  to 
His  birth,  ''  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  WondetfuL 

The  miraculous  conception,  the  star  in  the  Elast  that  heralded  His 
advent,  the  wise  men  that  came  to  inquire  after  Him,  the  angel  that 
was  sent  to  announce  His  coming,  the  choir  of  angels  that  came  down 
from  the  court  of  the  Eternal  King  to  chant  His  natal  anthem ;  these 
form  a  combination  of  wanders  altogether  without  precedent  in  the 
birth  of  any,  even  the  most  illustrious  characters  in  all  history. 

Why  is  He  caUed  the  "  Wonderful  V 

Second, — Because  of  the  mjrsterious  constitution  of  His  Person. 
"  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh."  He  is  perfect  man.  He  is  perfect  God.  He  is  per- 
fect man  and  God  united  in  the  same  Person  and  therefore  designated, 
"  Immanuel,  God  with  us." 

Why  is  He  called  the  <'  Wonderful  V 

Third, — Because  of  His  wondrous  works.  His  miracles,  beginning 
with  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  in 
Galilee,  and  having  their  climax  in  the  exaltation  of  His  person  to  the 
Throne  of  heaven  as  Lord  of  the  universe.  Much  as  we  admire  the 
miracles  by  which  His  life  was  illustrated,  we  must  never  forget  that 
"  Salvation  is  His  greatest  work."  ''  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us." 

Why  is  He  caUed  the  "  WonderfuW 

Fourth, — Because  of  His  wonderful  teaching  as  the  great  prophet  of 
the  latter  days. 

1.  He  was  wonderfully  attested  as  a  teacher.  Witnessed  of  by  the 
Baptist,  sealed  by  God  the  Father. 

2.  The  substance  of  His  Teaching  was  ''  wonderful."  Spiritually, 
such  deep  insight,  such  matchless  clearness. 

3.  His  moral  lessons  were  strikingly  illustrated  by  His  unexampled 
virtues. 

4.  The  manner  of  His  teaching  was  singularly  original.  He  owed 
nothing  to  the  great  teachers  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  Note 
His  noble  freedom  of  speech.  His  familiar  illustrations.  His  personal 
appeals.  His  fearless  denunciation  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
guilty. 

Why  is  He  caUcd  the  "  Wonderful  V 
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Fifth. — Because  of  His  "wonderful"  triumphs  in  the  world.  The 
first  great  triumph  was  achieved  on  th  e  cross.  He  triumphed  over  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  making  a  show  of  them  openly. 

The  second  triumph  was  achieved  in  the  tomb,  where  He  conquered 
Death.  The  third  triumph  was  achieved  in  His  majestic  ascent  to 
"  the  right  hand  of  God:' 

The  fourth  triumph  was  achieved  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  fifth  triumph,  which  still  continues,  is  the  diffusion  of  His  truth 
among  the  nations  in  defiance  of  the  multiplied  forms  of  hostility  by 
which  it  has  been  resisted  in  the  past,  and  still  is  resisted  in  our  day. 
And  the  sixth  triumph  will  be  when  "  He  comes  in  His  glory,  with  all 
the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  Throne  of  His 
glory,"  the  terror  of  Devils,  the  salvation  of  men,  the  wonder  of  angels, 
and  the  glory  of  God.  Collect  the  wonders  into  one  view  and  you  will 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  prominence  assigned  to  the  adorable  Jesus 
in  the  Temple  of  Revelation  ;  you  will  no  longer  wonder  that  He  should 
be  placed  as  the  grand  central  figure  in  the  gallery  which  is  so  nobly 
illustrated  by  the  virtues  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  apostles  of 
the  Lamb. 

New  York,  M.  H.  PoGSON. 

"OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE."— A  SUGGESTION. 

In  most  of  our  congregations  there  are  a  large  number  whom  we 
call  "  the  young  people."  They  range  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  How  to  interest  them  in  the  church  life  we  find  to  be 
one  of  the  difficult  "  problems  "  of  the  pastorate.  It  has  been  a  serious 
question  with  me  in  this  my  first  pastorate,  and  by  request  of  the  edi- 
tor of  this  department  of  the  Review  I  give  our  experience. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  by  anxi- 
ous parents  and  pastors  in  the  attempt  to  connect  the  young  people 
with  the  life  of  the  church.  "  Socials  "  are  regarded  as  necessary,  the 
cooking  stove  is  brought  into  requisition,  select  readings  and  charades 
are  thought  to  serve  this  purpose.  But  all  these  things  fail,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  find.  In  the  matter  of  "socials"  and  collations, 
and  select  readings  and  amateur  theatricals  we  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage. The  dime  theatre,  the  itinerant  reader,  or  the  local  caterer  surpass 
our  most  ambitious  efforts.  Besides,  even  if  we  succeed  in  our  com- 
petition with  the  outside  entertainments,  we  still  have  failed  to  gain  our 
ultimate  object.  These  things,  however  well  they  satisfy  the  young 
people,  do  not  interest  them  in  the  church — in  the  work  of  Christ.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  social  entertainment  of  the  young  people 
is  a  work  of  the  church  at  all ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not. 

Feeling  thus  I  asked  myself,  "just  what  is  this  problem?"    It  is 
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two-fold.  First,  How  may  we  develop  the  religious  life  of  the  young 
people  of  our  congregation  ?  Secondly,  How  may  I,  the  pastor,  become 
acquainted  with  my  young  people,  make  them  feel  acquainted  with  me, 
and  so  help  them  in  the  culture  of  their  religious  lives?  Standing  fiice 
to  face  with  the  question,  thus  limited  and  defined,  I  resolved  upon  the 
following  course.  I  will  organize  a  young  people's  class  for  Bible  study. 
We  will  meet  on  a  week  night.  We  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus.  I  took  into  my  counsels  three  or  four  earnest  young  men 
and  women.  We  agreed  to  organize  and  maintain  the  class  if  five 
would  attend.  The  plan  was  explained,  and  a  general  invitation  to  the 
young  people  given  on  Sunday  morning.  We  met  on  Tuesday  night 
Instead  of  the  promised  five,  sixty-five  were  present.  We  were  all  sur- 
prised and  gratified.  After  singing  and  prayer  I  took  them  into  my 
confidence,  told  them  how  I  had  been  perplexed  by  the  question  of  their 
religious  welfare,  told  them  also  of  my  doubts  regarding  the  expediency 
of  *'  socials,"  charades,  and  tea  parties  in  the  church.  Then  I  outlined 
my  plan  and  purposes,  and  invited  them  to  join  with  me  in  the  study  of 
Ood's  word.  We  did  not  promise  regularity  in  attendance.  I  abhor 
pledges.  1  told  them  that  I  should  reserve  Tuesday  nights  sacred  to 
this  meeting,  and  hoped  they  would  do  the  same.  And  they  have  done 
so,  for  our  average  attendance  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  upwards 
of  sixty-one.    Eighty  or  more  have  attended  with  fair  regularity. 

You  may  wish  to  know  something  about  the  method  of  instruction. 

In  the  seminary  at  Rochester,  Professor  Stevens  gives  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  English  Scriptures. 
That  part  of  the  instruction  at  Rochester  was  and  is  especially  helpful 
to  me.  Before  organizing  our  class,  1  asked  and  obtained  permission 
from  him  to  use  his  printed  outline.  This  outline,  slightly  modified 
by  my  friend.  Professor  Burton,  of  Newton  Seminary,  and  still  fur- 
ther modified  by  myself  in  adapting  it  to  the  necessities  of  a  class  of 
young  people,  we  have  used  in  our  class.  In  this  outline  the  life  of  our 
Lord  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  the  chapters  being  subdivided  into 
sections.  With  each  section  Scripture  references  are  given.  Many 
members  of  the  class  cut  out  these  passages  of  Scripture  and  paste  them 
in  a  blank  book,  thus  making  a  life  of  Jesus  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. These  Scripture  passages  the  members  of  the  class  are  expected 
to  learn,  not  verbatim,  but  so  as  to  give  the  story  in  their  own  language. 

The  order  in  the  class  room  is  as  follows : 

I.  Twenty  minutes  given  to  review. 

The  outline  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  aim  to  recite  in  concert  every 
night.  This  may  seem  tedious  and  wearisome,  but  last  night  I  asked 
how  many  wished  to  continue  the  drill  and  nearly  every  one  voted  Yes, 
Then  we  have  variety  in  our  review.  Topics  are  assigned,  e.  g. — "  The 
Journeys  of  Jesus,"  '*  The  Development  of  Opposition  among  the  Phari- 
sees," "  Progress  in  Christ's  Doctrine,"  *' A  Life  of  Jesus  In  Their  Own 
Words,"  etc. 
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2.  Call  of  Roll. 

This  we  find  necessary.  It  cultivates  esprit  de  corps  \  it  enables  me 
to  know  who  are  absent ;  it  lets  all  know  who  are  there. 

3.  Assignment  of  next  lesson,  generally  with  a  word  of  comment,  a 
sort  of  **  preview."  With  this  some  special  topics  are  assigned  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class  for  report  or  recitation  at  the  next  meeting. 

4.  The  remaining  thirty  minutes  are  given  to  the  study  of  the  ad- 
vance lesson.  In  this  we  consider  geography,  contemporary  history, 
Jewish  customs,  etc. 

5.  We  ^o^  precisely  at  half  past  eight  o'clock. 

Some  will  say  ''  This  involves  too  much  work ;  no  pastor  can  keep  it 
up."  It  does  require  work — much  work.  The  interest  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  thorough,  systematic  work.  If  any  man  expects  to  teach 
such  a  class  out  of  his  storehouse  of  general  information,  of  course  he 
will  fail.  No  teacher  ever  succeeded  without  special  preparation  for 
every  recitation.  But  work  will  not  hurt  us.  I  am  convinced  that  very 
few  pastors  suffer  from  overwork.  And  beside  all  this,  such  work  as  I 
have  described  is  labor  saving.  Give  an  hour  every  morning— the  first 
and  best  hour — to  this  work  of  preparation,  and  you  will  find  all  other 
work  easier.  You  will  have  sermon  themes  in  abundance.  You  will 
have  Biblical  illustrations  innumerable.  Best  of  all,  the  members  of 
your  class  will  be  your  most  attentive  hearers  on  the  Sabbath. 

Another  may  inquire,  *'  Is  not  this  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school?  does  it  not  conflict  with  the  work  of  the  Sunday-schoolteacher? 
No  !  Sunday  school  teachers  will  thank  you  and  speak  of  the  increased 
interest  in  the  lessons  on  the  part  of  members  of  their  classes.  By  ref- 
erence to  our  class  roll  I  find  eleven  or  more  of  our  members  are  teach- 
ers in  our  Sunday-schools. 

Still  another  may  ask,  **  What  will  you  do  when  you  finish  the  life 
of  Jesus?"  Take  up  the  life  of  Paul  and  consider  the  Epistles  in 
chronological  order.  Then  learn  something  about  the  patriarchs.  Then 
study  the  life  of  David  and  connect  his  life  with  the  Psalms.  In  fact  the 
Bible  presents  very  many  lines  of  study.  It  occurs  to  me  also  that  an 
outline  study  of  Christian  history  would  be  of  great  interest. 

Such  a  class  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  young  people's  prayer-meet- 
ing. This  we  have  on  Sunday  before  the  evening  preaching  service.  It 
doeSy  however,  take  the  place  of  *  *  socials,"  and  amateur  theatricals.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  class,  the  demand  for  such  entertainments  has 
ceased.  It  illustrates  **the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  The 
young  people  from  ten  years  of  age  to  thirty  are  even  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  this  study. 

I  offe^  this  brief  ** experience  "  as  a  suggestion  to  my  fellow  young 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  them  as  it  has 
helped  me  to  solve  *'  The  problem  of  the  young  people." 
New  Haven y  Conn.  W.  H.  BUTRICK. 
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PULPIT  THEMES. 

What  shall  I  preach  about  next  ?  is  the  question  that  pastors  are 
accustomed  to  ask  themselves  at  least  once  a  week.  Various  directions 
have  been  given  to  help  them  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Some  have  suggested  that  every  pastor  should  lay  out  for  himself 
some  line  of  biblical  study,  apart  from  that  required  in  making  the  ser- 
mon now  in  hand  ;  e.  g.,  take  some  one  book  and  make  a  critical,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  exhaustive  study  of  it,  and  then  another  book.  Such 
a  study  can  be  depended  upon  to  suggest  many  suitable  themes  for  the 
pulpit.  A  similarly  thorough  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  will 
du  the  same. 

Some  pastors  seem  to  think  it  quite  as  well  to  read  what  their  people 
read,  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  daily  papers,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  and  find  themes  for  sermons  that  will  interest  and  hold 
the  crowd. 

Now  in  all  such  exhortations  and  methods  there  is  the  assumption 
that  our  pulpit  themes  will  be  suggested  by  that  which  chiefly  occupies 
our  attention— our  studies ;  so  that  the  question  of  themes  resolves  itself 
into  the  question  of  study.  If  I  am  to  have  themes  and  matter  concern- 
ing them,  I  must  be  a  continual  and  faithful  student  of  something. 

But  the  pastor  needs  more  than  a  theme  that  interests  himself  and 
that  he  can  discuss  intelligently.  He  needs  the  theme  that  will  both 
interest  and  profit  his  people,  that  will  hold  them  and  build  them  up, 
that  above  all  will  mould  them  into  the  image  of  Christ. 

Some  sermons  do  neither  of  these  things  because  the  preacher  is 
engaged  in  some  line  of  study  entirely  apart  from  the  thought  and  life 
of  his  hearers.     They  call  the  sermon  deep  or  dry,  and  give  it  no  heed. 

Other  sermons  interest  because  the  theme  is  clearly  or  brilliantly 
discussed,  but  they  do  not  profit.  It  is  possible  so  to  discuss  the  fuel  of 
the  sun  as  to  interest,  but  a  church  fed  on  that  kind  of  diet  will  not  grow 
into  the  image  of  Christ  very  fast. 

Still  other  preaching  is  both  interesting  and  profitable,  but  the  profit 
is  largely  intellectual  rather  than  spiritual.  The  preacher's  chief  study 
is  books,  good  books,  perhaps  the  Bible,  but  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
peculiar  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  flock. 

Then  there  are  other  themes  and  phases  of  truth  presented  in  the 
pulpit,  that  seem  to  touch  the  life  of  every  hearer,  carrying  conviction 
respecting  evil  practices  that  prevail,  correcting,  guiding,  relieving  diffi- 
culties, making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  many  that  hear,  during  that 
very  week.  Such  preaching  is  interesting  because  dealing  with  recog- 
nized realities;  profitable,  ** rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth;"  up 
with  the  times,  **  giving  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season."  Now,  all  of 
these  varieties  in  theme  and  manner  of  treatment  are  due  to  the  preach- 
er's line  of  study. 

What,  then,  should  the  pastor  study  chiefly  ?    Evidently  his  flock. 
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Let  him  study  the  Bible  with  all  zeal,  and  let  him  study  as  many  other 
things  as  he  can  in  any  way  make  profitable ;  but  for  themes  let  him 
study  his  people.  Let  him  know  just  where  they  are,  spiritually  and 
morally.  Imitate  the  physician.  He  does  not  arrange  his  bottles  in  a 
systematic  way  and  then  begin  and  prescribe  from  them  in  regular  order, 
but  carefully  examines  each  patient,  and  he  is  not  troubled,  though 
compelled  at  times  to  use  two  or  three  remedies  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  Imitate  the  builder.  He  does  not  modify  the  building  to  suit 
the  material  he  may  have  on  hand,  but  studies  the  plan  first  and  then 
seeks  suitable  material.  Imitate  the  secular  teacher.  He  does  not  teach 
what  he  most  enjoys  studying  necessarily,  but  carefully  examines  his 
pupils,  and  gives  them  the  thing  which  they  need  to  learn  next.  I 
heard  the  veteran  Normal  School  principal  of  the  State  of  New  York 
lately  exhorting  a  lot  of  young  teachers  to  study  their  pupils.  He  knew 
what  was  essential  to  teaching.  The  pastor  should  be  **  apt  to  teach." 
Let  him  also  study  his  pupils.  He  must  take  heed  to  himself  ''and  to 
all  the  flock"  that  he  may  '*  feed  the  church."  I  suppose  that  many  a 
so-called  successful  preacher  would  be  greatly  ashamed  of  his  work  were 
he  tested  by  proper  examinations  of  his  flock  in  the  things  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach.  Study  the  flock  if  you  would  be  ''a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 

The  Saviour  and  his  apostles  furnish  excellent  models  in  this  re- 
spect, dealing  always  with  living  issues  among  their  hearers.  Study 
chiefly  our  people  and  let  their  needs  furnish  your  themes. 

C.  E.  Bascom. 

Potsdam,  N,  K.,  Dec.  8,  1886. 
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VIII. 

REVIEW    OF    CURRENT    LITERATURE. 

A.    THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.       EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  Rev.  Be.njamin  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa* 
ment  Criticism  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  U.S. A. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoaghton,  i8S6. 

This  manual,  brought  over  in  March,  is  a  book  that  was  much 
needed.  Whether  for  private  study  of  the  subject,  or  as  a  text-book 
for  classes,  it  is  quite  important  that  the  beginner  should  have  some 
short  and  comparatively  simple  treatise,  instead  of  struggling  through 
a  very  copious  work  like  that  of  Scrivener  or  a  very  difficult  one  like 
that  of  Hort.  Before  Westcott  and  Hort  revolutionized  the  subject,  the 
manual  by  Hammond  was  comparatively  satisfactory.  Dr.  SchafT,  who 
has  shown  great  skill  in  the  production  of  compends,  was  hampered  in  his 
Introduction  by  the  effort  to  make  a  manual  that  would  prepare  for  the 
study  of  Westcott  and  Hort  without  being  unacceptable  to  the  ultra-con- 
servative section.  There  has  been  really  pressing  need  of  a  small  work 
that  should  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  but 
should  treat  the  subject  independently,  and  in  a  lucid  and  attractive 
style.  Dr.  Hort's  Introduction  is  a  marvel  of  condensed  and  powerful 
argument.  We  know  a  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  who  read  it 
on  a  railway  journey  with  great  delight  in  its  logical  force.  But  the 
style  is  labored,  hampered  by  numerous  qualifying  clauses,  and  con- 
densed in  the  extreme.  The  subject  certainly  has  its  difficulties,  and  no 
thorough  treatment  of  it  can  at  all  points  be  easy  reading.  But  Dr. 
Warfield  has  discussed  it  in  a  very  engaging  and  perspicuous  fashion. 

In  describing  the  material  of  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  has  of  course  drawn  upon  the  most  recent  publications,  in- 
cluding the  portion  which  has  appealed  of  Gregory's  very  important 
Prolegomena  to  Tischendoff.  We  think  he  has  been  successful  in  giv- 
ing just  so  much  information  as  the  beginner  needs.  In  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  which  treats  of  the  method  of  criticism,  one  finds  that  the  value  of 
internal  evidence,  in  the  two  departments  so  clearly  distinguished  by 
Westcott  and  Hort  as  intrinsic  and  transcriptional,  has  been  carefully 
stated  and  vindicated.  It  is  curious  to  think  what  a  revolution  Westcott 
and  Hort  have  wrought  in  this  respect  among  progressive  critics. 
Many  of  us  have  long  felt  that  the  attempts  of  Lachmann  and  Tregelles 
— followed  in  a  halting  and  irregular  manner  by  Tischendorf — to  estab- 
lishthe  text  upon  external  evidence  alone,  were  not  only  unwise,  but 
nvolved  a  sheer  impossibility.  Westcott  and  Hort  have  shown  us  that 
ntemal  evidence  can  be  used,  and  necessarily  must  be  used,  in  deter- 
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mining  the  comparative  excellence  of  particular  documents.  The  in- 
genious inductive  method  of  Tregelles  could  only  determine  that  certain 
documents  contain  an  early  form  of  text ;  we  are  now  taught  how  to  get 
further  back,  by  a  skilful  and  essentially  scientific  use  of  internal  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  possible  in  this  notice  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  Dr. 
Warfield  clearly  presents  the  methods  of  determining  groups  and  of 
tracing  genealogy.  He  is  by  no  means  a  mere  interpreter  of  Westcott 
and  Hort.  He  grasps  the  subject  with  a  firm  hand  and  presents  it  in 
his  own  way.  In  regard  to  the  evidential  value  of  groups,  he  seems,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  first  reading,  to  make  advance  and  improve- 
ment upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Hort.  And  one  feels  throughout  that  here 
is  no  mere  compilation,  but  a  strong,  consistent,  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  author's  own  views. 

In  discussing  certain  passages  by  way  oi praxis y  we  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  begin  with  a  few  simple  cases,  in  which  the 
method  could  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  beginner,  and  the  result 
would  be  obvious  and  indisputable.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
majority  even  of  good  students  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  begin  by 
grappling  with  a  difficult  and  much  disputed  case.  It  may  be  that  our 
author  will  in  a  second  edition  find  room  for  a  few  simpler  examples. 
Those  which  he  has  discussed  are  important  and  interesting,  and  he 
shows  quite  clearly  how  the  external  and  internal  evidence  must  be 
bandied.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task,  though  necessarily  requiring 
close  attention  and  considerable  practice,  for  the  student  who  uses  this 
manual  and  Tischendorfs  eighth  greater  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  that  he  can  judge 
reasonably  well  in  most  cases,  and  can  appreciate  the  elaborate  discus- 
sions of  leading  specialists.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  thus 
much  of  acquaintance  with  Textual  Criticism  is  now  a  necessary  part  of 
any  satisfactory  course  of  New  Testament  study. 

We  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  regret  that  Dr.  Warfield  is  about  to 
be  translated  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  remarkably  able  and  well  furnished  special  student 
of  the  New  Testament,  both  as  to  canon,  text,  and  exegesis.  He  is 
fearless  and  penetrating,  yet  conservative  in  all  his  convictions  and 
sympathies.  We  have  been  hoping  great  things  from  his  labors  in  this 
department  and  cannot  help  feeling  chagrined  at  losing  such  a  ''col- 
league." Of  course  we  recognize  the  great  importance  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  are  aware  that  this  and  Exegetical  Theology  must  go  hand 
in  hand,  or  neither  can  walk  surely.  The  Princeton  professor  will  do  his 
theological  work  all  the  better  for  these  previous  studies  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  at  least  occasionally  find  time  for 
recurring  to  them,  and  giving  us  the  pleasant  fruits. 

John  A.  Broadus. 

Ad  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Edited  by  Alvah 
HovEY,  D.D.  Matthew.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  8vo,  pp.  6io. 
Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Pablication  Society. 

Six  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  have  now  been  published,  cover- 
ing the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  the  Revelation.  As  is  inevitably 
the  case  in  a  series  of  this  kind,  there  is  some  inequality  in  the  plan,  and 
still  more  in  the  value  of  the  several  volumes ;  but,  without  making  in- 
vidious comparisons,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  volume  of  the  six  is. 
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on  the  whole,  to  be  more  highly  commended  than  this.  In  accurate 
scholarship,  in  compression  of  substance  into  narrowest  limits,  in 
orderly  arrangement  of  materials,  in  perfect  courtesy,  yet  unflinching 
outspokenness  upon  all  controverted  questions,  it  is  certainly  a  modd 
commentary.  Every  Baptist  ought  to  hold  up  his  head  a  little  higher 
when  our  own  scholars  are  proved  capable  of  writing  books  such  as 
this. 

Though  the  book,  like  all  others  of  the  series,  is  not  intended 
solely  or  even  chiefly  for  scholars,  no  scholar  can  consult  it  without 
profit.  Dr.  Broadus  is  a  thorough  all-round  scholar  in  New  Testament 
literature,  but  he  is  especially  an  adept  in  textual  criticism.  He  might, 
if  he  were  not  too  modest  to  make  any  claims  for  himself,  justly  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  half-dozen  American  scholars  who  may 
properly  be  called  experts  in  this  department.  He  makes  no  parade  of 
his  knowledge,  but  he  does  give  his  brethren  the  benefit  of  his  studies 
of  the  original  text,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  brief  foot-notes  on  disputed 
readings,  that  condense  with  admirable  precision  and  brevity  what  is 
known  on  the  subject.  The  occasional  more  elaborate  grammatical  and 
exegetical  discussions  on  questions  of  extraordinar>*  interest  are  as  re- 
markable for  lucidity  and  brevity  as  they  are  for  breadth  of  learning. 
No  authority  is  to  be  followed  implicitly  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  one  who  follows  Dr*  Broadus  may  be  certain  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  he  will  never  be  designedly  led  astray.  There  is  no 
wriggling  away  from  teachings  that  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  writer's  ecclesiastical  or  theological  views,  no  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture.  The  teaching  of  the  inspired  Word 
is  accepted  reverently,  and  the  interpreter  honestly  endeavors  to  learn 
what  that  teaching  is. 

This  volume  being  the  first  in  order  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
ments, though  not  first  in  time  of  publication,  is  prefaced  by  a  General 
Introduction,  written  by  the  Editor.  In  this  Dr.  Hovey  discusses  the 
numerous  questions  that  arise  concerning  the  New  Testament  canon, 
the  evidences  of  the  authenticity  and  authorship  of  the  various  books, 
the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  and  the  like.  The  discussions  are  necessa- 
rily brief,  but  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  lay  reader  and  to  many  ministers ; 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  %o  into  the  subject  more  fully  numerous 
works  are  easily  accessible.  No  Introduction  to  Matthew  is  given.  This, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  a  mistake.  Twenty  pages  or  so  might  very  pro- 
fitably have  been  given  to  a  condensed  statement  of  what  is  known  of 
the  authorship  of  the  gospel,  a  defense  of  its  authenticity,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  its  contents.  This  is  the  only  serious  defect  that  we  have  noticed 
in  the  book.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Broadus  directs  the  reader  to  books 
where  the  desired  information  can  be  found,  but  not  one  purchaser  in 
twenty  will  have  access  to  the  books  or  can  afford  to  buy  them. 

The  consideration  of  space  probably  had  the  chief  influence  in  decid- 
ing this  question  of  an  Introduction.  And  that  leads  us  to  say  that  in 
our  opinion  the  book  might  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  bulk  and 
greatly  improved  for  general  use,  by  the  excision  of  the  very  liberal  sec- 
tions of  **  homiletical  and  practical "  hints.  We  are  very  far  from  sup- 
posing that  our  opinion  on  this  point  is  of  equal  value  with  that  of  Dr. 
Broadus,  but  we  believe  that  we  express  the  opinion  of  some  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  consideration.  It  is  the  general  voice  of  teachers 
of  homiletics  that  matter  of  this  kind  is  of  doubtful  value  to  preachers. 
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It  is  certainly  of  little  use  to  any  but  preachers.  If  there  had  been 
plenty  of  room  for  these  hints  their  insertion  would  at  least  have  done 
no  harm ;  but  if  we  are  right  that  our  conjecture  that  their  presence 
has  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  other  matter  of  more  importance  for 
general  use,  the  question  is  different. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that,  although  the  volume  is  the  largest  yet  pub- 
lished in  the  series,  the  stereotype  plates  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the 
legacy  of  the  late  Gardner  Colby,  and  the  price  is  therefore  but  $2.25. 
Any  Baptist,  whether  minister  or  layman,  who  neglects  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  copy  of  this  book,  will  do  himself  a  wrong,  since  he  will  de- 
prive himself  of  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  first 
gospel. 

HPNRY  C.  Vedder. 

II.      HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  of  His- 
torical Theology,  in  Boston  University.  Two  Vols.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York :   1886. 

This  is,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Shedd's  well-known  work,  the 
only  important  history  of  Christian  doctrine  by  an  American  author. 
It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Smyth,  of  Andover,  for  many  years  has  given 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  doctrine  during  the  first  six  Chris- 
tian centuries,  and  that  he  intends  to  give  to  the  public  the  results  of 
his  study.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  his  treatment  of 
history  will  accord  with  his  personal  opinions.  It  is  charged  that  exe- 
getes  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  teachers  of  ecclesiastical  history  inter- 
pret the  words  of  prominent  Christian  thinkers  of  the  past  according  to 
the  prejudices  and  predilections  of  the  modern  interpreter.  Writers 
upon  historical  theology  may  indeed  claim  that  their  delineation  of  his- 
tory accords  with  their  doctrinal  opinions  because  their  representations 
of  both  history  and  dogma  are  correct. 

In  this  age  so  comprehensive  a  claim  is  sure  to  be  met  by  argu- 
ment, and  possibly  by  inconvenient  facts.  So  important  and  valuable 
a  work  as  Dr.  Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctfine^  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  and  acknowledged  excellences,  in  method  and  contents 
undoubtedly  reveals,  if  it  does  not  reflect,  the  author's  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  The  work  has  been  playfully  referred  to  as  not  Shedd's 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine  but  a  history  of  Dr.  Shedd's  doctrine. 
Prof.  Alexander  Allen's  fascinating  and  brilliant,  but  one-sided  and 
misleading  book,  entitled  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought^ 
notwithstanding  the  semi-disclaimer  of  a  polemical  purpose  in  the  pre- 
face, is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  author's  views  of  doc- 
trine are  almost  sure  to  affect  his  conclusions  concerning  the  history  of 
doctrine.  To  this  rule  Prof.  Sheldon's  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine is  not  an  exception.  Not  formally,  but  in  his  general  impression 
upon  the  reader,  the  author  approaches  a  partial,  if  not  a  positively 
polemical  attitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  history  of  opinion  concerning 
human  freedom  and  divine  sovereignty. 

Prof.  Sheldon  is  an  Arminian.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  opin- 
ions, and  with  that  right  we  find  no  fault.  He  is  particularly  careful  to 
discriminate  between  the  comparatively  moderate  views  of  Arminius 
and  the  more  extreme  positions  of  Episcopius  and  others,  who  closely 
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approached  the  objectionable  phases  of  Pelagian  ism.  In  making  this 
distinction  Prof.  Sheldon  is  just  and  wise.  But  he  is  not  equally  care- 
ful to  give  a  correspondingly  considerate  and  favorable  representation 
of  the  views  of  moderate  Calvmists.  This  is  undoubtedly  because  he 
prefers  Arminianism  to  any  kin^  of  Calvinism,  however  moderate  or 
modified.  In  this  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinions.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  have  been  and  are  different  shades  of  what  is  generally 
called  Calvinistic  doctrine  or  Calvinism.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  repre- 
sent correctly  these  diverse  phases  of  opinion.  But  a  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  precisely  the  book  in  which  we  expect  this  kind  of  deli- 
cate and  difficult  work.  Prof.  Sheldon's  views  of  Calvinism  are  taken 
largely  from  Calvin,  Beza,  Turretin,  Principal  Cunningham,  and  Chas. 
Hodge.  Calvin  is  classed  as  a  supralapsarian,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
recognition  of  any  advance  upon  his  views  by  Beza.  The  modified  Cal- 
vinism, which  falls  short  of  the  *'  sterner  features,"  and  is  less  open  to 
successful  attack,  is  not  represented  by  very  abundant  or  typical  quota- 
tions. Probably  this  is  because  the  author,  intrenched  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  what  he  regards  a  defensible  and  true  type  of  Arminianism, 
does  not  believe  in  any  tenable  vta  media  between  his  own  and  extreme 
Calvinistic  views,  and  thus  he  regards  every  form  of  modified  Calvinism 
as  merely  a  concession  to  Arminianism.  There  are  those  who  regard 
moderate  or  modified  Calvinism  as  more  Scriptural  and  more  tenable 
than  any  phase  of  Arminianism. 

Among  Baptists,  John  Gill  is  correctly  referred  to  as  one  **  who 
held  to  Calvinism  in  its  supralapsarian  phase ;"  but  the  only  reference  to 
Andrew  Fuller  is  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  in  a  meager  list  of  Bap- 
tist writers  of  the  modem  period.  Andrew  Fuller  preached  his  famous 
sermon  on  **  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation  "  one  hundred  years 
ago.  That  sermon  was  the  beginning  of  opposition  to  hyper-Calvinism 
by  one  whom  Dr.  Ryland  declared  ''the  most  judicious  and  able  theo- 
logical writer  that  ever  belonged  to  the  Baptist  denomination."  Andrew 
Fuller  died  in  1815.  Before  his  opposition  to  Gill's  "extra  rigidity," 
English  Baptists  had  been  taught  Calvinism  of  the  Beza  type  "  in  its 
supralapsarian  phase;"  but,  throughout  the  present  century,  the  prac- 
tical and  doctrinal  influence  of  Andrew  Fuller  has  been  vastly  greater 
over  both  English  and  American  Baptists  than  the  influence  of  John 
Gill.  Prof.  Sheldon's  only  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  statement 
(Vol.  II,  p.  279)  that  **the  Baptists  of  this  order" — 1.  e.  the  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Baptists — "have  held  in  generil  quite  strictly  to  the  Calvin- 
istic system  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  in  the 
last  few  years,  they  have  shared  more  or  less  in  that  practical  revolt 
against  the  sterner  features  of  Calvinism  which  has  spread  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  theological  world."  It  would  seem  that,  in  a 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  which  quotes  freely  from  Whedon,  Ray- 
mond and  Pope,  Andrew  Fuller's  wholesome  modification  of  the  ex- 
treme views  held  by  Gill  and  Brine  ought  to  receive  at  least  recog- 
nition. This  is  not  the  place  to  refer  at  length  to  the  intricate  phases 
of  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  human  freedom  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  decrees.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy  one  to  treat  in  either 
doctrinal  or  historical  theology. 

Apart  from  these  and  kindred  controversial  themes,  concerning 
which  agreement  among  theologians  is  probably  hopeless,  Prof.  Shel- 
don's two  convenient  and  comparatively  inexpensive  volumes  will  be 
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found  of  great  value  to  students  and  ministers.  Some  things  might  be 
stated  differently,  not  to  say  moie  truthfully.  In  Vol.  II,  p.  189,  the 
Quakers  are  rightly  credited  with  advocating  religious  freedom  and  it  is 
added  **  Roger  Williams  and  his  Baptist  followers  were  also  very  pro- 
nounced advocates  of  tolerance."  Before  Quakers  were  known,  and 
probably  before  George  Fox  was  born,  early  English  Baptists  were 
earnest  advocates  not  simply  of  toleration  but  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  have 
claimed  to  believe  in  more  than  mere  **  tolerance.  " 

In  Vol  I,  p.  138,  Origen  is  referred  to  as  declaring  infant  baptism  a 
matter  of  apostolic  tradition.  This  is  a  common  statement,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Bunsen,  and  the  argument  of  Dr.  Irah  Chase 
(Infant  Baptism  an  Invention  of  Men)  which  renders  it  very  possible 
that  this  alleged  declaration  should  be  classed  with  the  interpolations  of 
Origen's  Latin  translators.  Yet  this  is  much  more  excusable  than  Dr. 
Schaff's  statement  (Article,  Baptism  of  Infants,  Schaff-Herzog  Ency.) 
that  **  Origen  was  himself  baptized  in  infancy  (about  180  A.  D.)."  We 
are  confident  that  there  is  no  reliable  authority  for  such  an  unqualified 
assertion,  though  it  is  repeated  by  Fisher  in  his  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  either  infallibility  or  omniscience  of 
any  author — not  even  of  a  theological  professor.  We  would  not  have  a 
man  write  a  history  of  Christian  doctrine  who  has  no  positive  convic- 
tions, whose  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa  concerning  theological  subjects. 
With  the  highest  ideals,  the  intensest  love  of  truth  and  the  best  inten- 
tions, all  our  attainments  must  be  defective.  Perhaps  none  can  under- 
stand the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work  as  Prof.  Sheldon  has  under- 
taken, or  fully  appreciate  the  results  of  his  toil,  save  those  who  have 
attempted  to  do  similar  work. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  substantial  merits  of  these  volumes. 
The  author  reveals  wide  reading  and  knowledge  of  general  Church 
History.  He  is  familiar  with  religious  movements ;  with  the  causes, 
conditions  and  currents  of  thought,  as  well  as  with  the  verbal  expression 
of  opinion.  His  explication  of  **  Factors  in  the  Doctrinal  Development" 
of  the  various  periods,  reveals  a  scope  and  an  accuracy  of  historical 
learning  which  widely  separate  him  from  the  pedant  or  dogmatist. 
Original  authorities  have  been  generously  used,  and  they  are  pertinently 
quoted.  The  conclusions  reached  are  usually  justified  by  painstaking 
reliance  upon  original  sources.  Occasionally  the  opinions  of  specialists 
are  adduced,  and  this  is  altogether  desirable  when  so  good  an  authority 
as  Domer  is  cited  upon  such  difficult  questions  as  Philo*s  view  of  the 
logos^  Origen's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
opinions  of  Baur  command  somewhat  less  confidence,  but  they  are  cited 
with  care.  Bellarmine,  Petavius»  Bossuet  and  Perrone  are  referred  to 
as  representing  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  must  have 
been  great.  The  amount  and  high  order  of  work  which  they  represent 
deserve  abundant  praise. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  its  Ora^anixation  and  Institntiont,  being  the 
Croill  l^eclures  for  i886.  By  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  Author  of 
Church  liistury  of  Scotland,  etc.,  8vo,  pp.  315.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.     1S86. 

Within  a  few  years  four  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
written  significantly  concerning  the  organization  and  institutions  of  the 
early  Christian  churches.  The  caution,  candor  and  learning  of  Jacob 
make  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  these  works.  The  concessions  of  Lightfoot.  in  the  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Christian  Ministry  in  his  Commentary  on  Philippians^  were 
sufficient  to  disqualify  him,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  for  the  vacant 
Primacy  of  all  England,  with  which  place  his  name  was  at  one  time 
associated.  Apart  from  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  James  was  in 
some  sense  officially  superior  to  ordinary  presbyters,  Lightfoot's  frank 
admissions  attest  both  his  fairness  and  his  knowledge.  The  boldness 
of  Stanley  in  his  Christian  Institutions^  and  the  radical  daring  of  Hatch, 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  for  1880,  On  the  Organization  of  the  Early 
ChurcheSf  startled  and  even  shocked  not  a  few  conservative  churchmen. 
To  many  the  treatment  of  Episcopacy  as  Post-Apostolic  and  a  result  of 
natural  evolution  seemed  revolutionary  and  destructive.  The  significant 
thing  about  which  these  four  writers  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
agreed  is  in  making  the  modem  Episcopate  a  development  of  thePresby- 
terate.  They  thus  practically  cancel  the  familiar  claim  that  bishops  are 
descended  from  and  are  in  an  official  sense  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
A  Scotch  Presbyterian,  recently  called  to  give  the  Croall  Lectures  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  chose  the  theme  and  followed  sub- 
stantially the  spirit  and  method  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1880.  Dr. 
Cunningham  regards  deviations  from  and  additions  to  the  polity  and 
ordinances  of  the  apostolic  churches  as  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  evolu- 
tion out  of  an  incomplete  and  an  embryotic  state.  With  too  little  dis- 
crimination he  rejoices  in  the  results  of  this  development.  He  establishes 
no  clear  rule  according  to  which  we  ought  to  exercise  approval  or  dis- 
sent as  we  survey  the  numerous  modifications  of  apostolic  practice. 
The  trend  of  the  book  is  intimated  in  the  closing  words  of  the  preface. 

"Till  quite  recently  ecclesiastical  historians  began  with  a  perfect  apostolic 
church,  and  traced  its  decadence  downwards ;  we  now  start  from  a  church  with 
a  grand  faith  and  noble  aspirations,  but  rudimentary,  unorganized,  incomplete, 
and  mark  with  wonder  the  growth  of  its  organization  and  institulions.  We  thus  re- 
verse old-fashioned  church  history,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  read  it  backwards ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  we  see  progress  and  improvement  in  the  past,  and  can  therefore 
legitimately  hope  for  their  continuation  in  the  time  to  come.*' 

The  first  lecture  traces  the  development  of  church  organization 
through  five  stages — Individualism,  '*the  protoplastic  matter  out  of 
which  the  church  has  sprung  *' ;  Congregationalism ;  Presbyterianism, 
**  a  government  by  elders  "  ;  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  *'  a  polity  which  in- 
sists upon  the  necessity  of  a  three-fold  and  three-graded  ministry,  and 
which  assigns  to  bishops  jurisdiction  over  presbyters,  and  powers  of 
ordination  which  presbyters  do  not  possess,"  and  Papalism.  The  lecture 
concludes  with  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  author's  elastic  view  of 
church  polity  in  words  which  recall  the  old  Moderatism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Robertson  and  Hugh  Blair: 

"The  papacy  is  the  highest  development  of  ecclesiastical  polity.     It 
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the  necessary  resalt  of  the  tendency  of  events  from  the  first  centary  downwards. 

*  *     *    No  charch  polity  has  a  divine  right  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

*  "*  "^  So  far  as  the  charch  is  concerned,  everything  is  free.  It  can  thus  be 
accommodated  to  every  country  and  every  age.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Apostolic 
Charch  gave  way  to  the  imperial  temper  of  the  Papal  Charch,  and  the  imperial- 
ism of  the  papacy  bended  before  the  republicanism  of  presbytery  in  several 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  each  has  done  good,  and  is  doing  good,  in  its  own 

}>lace  and  time.  And  so  may  God  prosper  all !  Some  people  call  this  indif- 
ierentism ;  but  if  good  is  done,  surely  it  does  not  much  matter  how  it  is  done." 
Pp.  76  and  77. 

The  second  and  third  lectures,  on  Ministers  and  People,  and  The 
Church  as  a  Teacher,  recall  the  well  known  but  important  facts  that  in 
apostolic  times  there  was  no  such  wide  separation  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  as  was  subsequently  developed ;  that  presbyter  bishops 
were  not  in  any  proper  sense  priests,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  of  the  functions  of  a  Christian  minister  were  power- 
fully afTected  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  influences  —by  ideas  of  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and  altars — while 
at  the  same  time  the  general  worship  of  those  early  churches  was  more 
like  the  service  of  the  synagogues  than  like  the  temple  service  at  Jeru- 
salem. These  two  lectures  and  the  last  lecture,  on  Sunday  and  its 
Non- Sacramental  Services,  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

With  the  fourth  and  fifth  lectures,  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  there  will  be  more  general  dissent ;  on  the  part  of  Baptists  be- 
cause the  author,  on  account  of  his  theory  of  development,  regards  him- 
self under  no  present  obligation  to  follow  the  admitted  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  apostles ;  and  on  the  part  of  many  Paedobaptists  because 
he  assumes  and  even  emphasizes  facts  which  must  be  inconvenient  to 
all  among  them  who  are  not  latitudinarians  or  broad  churchmen. 
Many  strong  and  repeated  statements  of  early  historical  facts  concern- 
ing both  the  act  and  the  subjects  of  baptism  accord  with  the  claims  of 
Baptists : 


C( 


Baptism  means  immersion,  and  it  was  immersion  The  flebrews  im- 
mersed their  proselytes,  the  Essenes  took  their  daily  bath,  John  plunged  his 
penitents  into  the  Jordan,  Peter  dipped  his  crowd  of  converts  into  one  of  the 
great  pools  which  were  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem.  Unless  it  had  been  so, 
Paul's  analogical  argument  about  our  being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  would 
have  had  no  meaning."     P.  173. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than  baptism  in  its  first  form.  When  a 
convert  declared  his  faith  in  Christ  he  was  taken  at  once  to  the  nearest  pool  or 
stream  of  water  and  plunged  into  it,  and  henceforward  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  Christian  community."     P.  174. 

**  The  Patristic  writers  •  •  •  believed  baptism  to  be  tantamount  to  re- 
generation."    P.  176. 

"  As  baptism  was  regeneration,  and  as  no  one  could  be  saved  unless  he 
were  regenerated,  it  followed  that  no  one  could  be  saved  unless  he  were  bap- 
tized. This  not  only  gave  force  to  the  preaching  of  the  fathers  when  they  cried 
oat  against  the  danger  of  deferring  baptism  till  sickness  or  old  age,  but  led  to 
another  change  as  to  the  recipients  of  baptism  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  change  in  the  ceremonial.  Infant  baptism  is  never  heard  of  during  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  church's  history.  ♦  •  *  Notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Tertullian.  infant  baptism  came  slowly  into  use. 
•  *  •  Adult  baptism  continued  to  be  the  rule  and  infant  baptism  the  excep- 
tion for  at  least  two  centuries  more.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  Gregory 
Nazianzen,    Basil,   Chrysostom,    Ambrose,   and   Augustine,  though   they   had 
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Christian  mothers,  were  not  baptized  till  thev  grew  up  to  manhood.  But  when 
Augustine  emphasized  the  doctrine  that  baptism  was  absolutely  essential  to  sal* 
vation — that  all  unbaptized  persons  must  perish  everlastingly — people  every- 
where crowded  to  the  font  as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  so  dreadful  a  doom.** 
Pp.  184-186. 

**  Change  leads  to  change.  Immersion  was  the  only  mode  of  baptism  in 
the  Apostolic  Church.  No  other  would  have  been  understood.  But  when 
baptism  no  longer  immediately  followed  conversion,  when  it  was  frequently  de- 
ferred till  death  was  near,  immersion  in  such  a  case  was  impossible.  When  in- 
fant baptism  became  common,  the  necessity  for  some  relaxation  of  the  rule  be- 
came still  more  pressing.  •  •  •  Here  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  clinical  baptisms — baptism  accommodated  to  the  babe  of  a  day  old, 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying."     P.  190. 

'*  Among  the  Baptists  complete  immersion  in  water,  after  a  profession  of 
Christian  belief,  is  the  only  way  of  admission  to  the  church.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  in  this  they  conform  themselves  to  the  uses  of  the  apostolic  age.'* 
P.  192. 

In  subsequent  pages,  the  changes  in  the  rite  of  baptism  are  traced 
from  the  apostolic  practice  of  its  administration  to  believers  immedi- 
ately after  the  profession  of  faith,  through  various  modifications — the 
postponement  of  the  rite  until  the  hour  of  death  ;  its  hasty  use  at  the 
hour  of  birth  ;  its  administration  by  laymen  and  women ;  even  its  ap- 
plication to  the  dead  until  the  practice  was  stopped  by  protest,  and 
finally  the  superstitious  remnant  of  belief  in  baptismal  efHcacy  or  regen- 
eration, which  appears  to-day  in  the  Roman  custom  of  sprinkling  domes- 
tic animals  and  inanimate  objects — such  as  church  bells — with  conse- 
crated water.  All  these  things  were  recorded,  and  the  record  was 
given  to  the  world  from  the  Manse  of  Crieff  by  a  Scotch  Presbyterian, 
a  nominal  adherent  of  the  Westminster  confession,  and  the  man  who 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  position  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
made  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Principal  Tulloch. 

To  Baptists,  the  extracts  which  are  given  furnish  a  somewhat 
familiar  resume  ot  facts,  but  they  come  through  an  unusual  and  an  un- 
expected channel.  The  author  explicitly  states  that 'Mmmersion  was 
the  only  mode  of  baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Church,"  and  "infant  bap- 
tism is  never  heard  of  during  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet 
Dr.  Cunningham  justifies  many  of  the  changes  which  he  names,  among 
them  infant  baptism,  which  he  terms  **  a  startling  departure  from  the 
original  institution,"  by  such  general  terms  as  **  the  fitness  of  things," 
**  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  **  the  omnipotence  of  parental  instruction 
and  example."  He  submits  to  the  logic  of  events  with  easy  resigpfiation, 
and  seems  almost  to  accept  the  old  declaration,  **  Whatever  is,  is 
right." 

In  the  practical  application  of  his  theory  of  development,  he  sug- 
gests no  needful  checks,  no  wholesome  restraint,  no  discriminating 
tests,  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  changes  involve  gain  or  loss, 
real  advance  or  retrogression. 

While  we  emphatically  dissent  from  Dr.  Cunningham's  use  of  facts, 
we  commend  his  statement  of  facts  to  his  Paedobaptist  brethren. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 
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Die  Geschichte  der  beiden  Martyrer  Adolf  Clarenbach  und  Peter  Flies- 
teden,  nach  gleichzeitigen  stadtischen  und  landesherrlichen  Urkanden  and 
aas  wieder  aufgefandenen  Druckschriften  erzahlt  von  Carl  Krafft,  past, 
em.  zu  Elberteld.  pp.  123.  Elberfeld,  1886. 

Whoever  compares  the  lists  of  German  and  American  publications, 
must  be  struck  by  the  immense  number  of  historical  monographs  which 
annually  issue  from  the  press  of  Germany.  They  form  the  pUce  de 
resistance  in  the  reports  of  provincial  historical  societies;  they  lend 
dignity  to  the  catalogues  of  gymnasia ;  and  the  local  publisher  seems  to 
find  a  market  for  them,  for  he  risks  the  expense  of  printing  them. 
Country  doctors  and  village  clergymen,  pensioned  officers  and  young 
teachers  aspiring  to  the  philosophical  doctorate,  all  swell  the  number. 
These  monographs  are  not  always  of  the  highest  literary  excellence  or  of 
the  most  general  interest.  But  they  have  this  value :  they  are  usually 
based  on  minute  and  loving  study  of  historical  documents  and  localities. 
They  add  one  item  after  the  other  to  the  general  fund  of  historical 
knowledge.  Those  items  may  not  be  large,  and  yet  only  such  material 
can  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  the  generalizations  of  larger  historical 
works.  It  may  even  happen  that  some  conception  of  an  epoch  or  a  man, 
which  has  long  been  part  of  historical  orthodoxy,  is  slowly,  but  surely, 
reversed  by  this  kind  of  work. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  belongs  to  the  class  of  literature  described, 
but  it  ranks  high  in  its  class.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  its  author  to  be  an 
able  man  and,  to  some  extent,  an  authority  in  the  history  of  the  times 
and  localities  treated  in  his  book,  we  should  know  from  its  contents  that 
he  has  a  vivid  conception  of  things  past  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
details  in  the  historical  situations  described. 

The  pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  the  active  life  and  heroic  death  of 
two  men,  Adolf  Clarenbach  and  Peter  Fliesteden,  men  of  a  class  more 
numerous,  probably,  than  many  of  us  imagine,  and  than  any  of  us  can 
trace.  They  belong  to  the  early  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  who  gave 
strength  and  direction  to  the  movement  in  some  single  district,  before 
the  towering  greatness  of  a  few  men  overshadowed  their  fame  and  united 
in  a  few  great  bodies  the  scattered  forces  thus  organized. 

Of  Fliesteden  comparatively  little  is  known,  save  the  youthful 
impetuosity  of  his  language  and  his  defiant  rejection  of  every  manifes- 
tation of  error.  He  has  been  known  chiefly  because  he  shared  the  last 
eight  months  of  Clarenbach's  imprisonment ;  but  recent  investigations 
all  tend  to  raise  him  in  our  estimation. 

Clarenbach  is  a  figure  of  large  proportions.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  learning,  of  prudence  in  action  and  skill  in  expression,  a  man 
of  theological  common-sense,  and  withal  filled  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
impart  truth.  He  was  a  layman.  In  our  terminology  we  should  call  him 
an  academic  professor.  He  had  early  come  in  contact  with  the  new 
learning,  and  was  a  student  at  Cologne  when  the  old  school  theologians 
of  that  university  were  carrying  on  their  disastrous  controversy  with 
Reuchlin,  and  the  monks  of  the  same  place  were  being  tarred  and  feath- 
ered in  \\it  episiolcp  virofum  obscurorum.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  new  learning  and  prepared  by  it  for  the  new  religious  thought 
which  was  just  beginning  to  spread.  He  did  not  preach,  but  by  private 
influence  and  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  to  his  pupils  he  did 
such  effective  work,  that  from  1520- 1528  he  was  five  times  driven  from 
as  many  places  of  activity  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  This  active  work  ended 
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in  1528.  His  friend,  John  Klopreis,  who  afterward  became  a  leader  of 
the  Anabaptists,  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  court  at 
Cologne.  In  a  former  trial  he  had  partially  recanted,  and  Clarenbach, 
to  strengthen  his  vacillating  friend,  followed  him  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
prison,  exhorting  him  to  constancy.  This  devotion  proved  costly  to 
Clarenbach.  He  was  himself  imprisoned,  and  while  Klopreis  escaped 
from  prison,  Clarenbach  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  he  gained  it,  indeed* 
eighteen  months  later  by  a  martyr's  death  at  the  stake. 

What  influences  were  put  forth  against  him  by  those  who  desired  to 
vindicate  for  Cologne  its  position  as  the  last  bulwark  of  the  true  faith  in 
Germany ;  how  eminent  humanists  like  Fabritiusand  Busckius  defended 
him  and  the  people  sympathized  with  him ;  how  the  various  tribunals 
quibbled  over  him  and  sought  cause  against  him  ;  how  he  was  sent  from 
Caiaphas  to  Pilate  and  somehow  seemed  the  judge  while  treated  as  the 
culprit ;  all  this  is  told  by  Pastor  KrafTt  with  so  much  local  color,  that  it 
brings  to  the  reader  of  these  past  events  something  of  that  presentness 
of  the  past  which  one  usually  experiences  only  in  deciphering  old 
docupients. 

Twenty-three  articles  were  finally  found  against  Clarenbach.  They 
embrace  his  denial  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  authority  of  councib,  of 
purgator)',  of  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints,  of  the  merit  of  good 
works,  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  of  mass  as  a  sacrifice,  and  of  any  visible 
headship  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  court  condemned  him  on 
these  counts,  March,  1529,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  arm  with 
the  usual  request  ''  not  to  injure  him  in  body,  life  or  blood;  "  which, 
being  interpreted,  meant  that  he  should  be  surely  and  speedily  put  to 
death. 

The  secular  courts  hesitated.  There  was  no  good  cause  for  capital 
punishment ;  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  imperial  court  at  Spires 
and  was  still  pending ;  and  besides  they  feared  the  people.  The  execu- 
tion on  September  28,  1529,  was  contrary  to  law  and  due  only  to  the 
popular  terror  occasioned  by  the  plague  (the  Sudor  Anglicus,  described 
by  Hecker).  The  clergy  utilized  the  panic  to  gain  their  ends,  and  the 
two  men,  whom  their  common  dungeon  had  united  in  tender  friendship, 
were  led  to  their  death  outside  of  the  city  walls.  All  the  way  they  exhorted 
the  people  who  accompanied  them,  and  they  were  themselves  exhorted 
and  often  derided  by  the  priests.  Their  long  imprisonment  had  wrought 
in  them  the  true  martyr  spirit.  They  were  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  rather 
than  surrender  one  jot  of  what  they  held  to  be  God's  truth.  They  did 
not  meet  their  death  in  the  frenzy  of  an  hour.  They  had  long  set  their 
faces  steadfastly  to  encounter  it.  Their  death  made  a  deep  impression 
on  many. 

The  soil  of  history  is  rich  with  buried  treasures.  We  yield  all 
thanks  to  him  who  ploughs  them  up. 

Walter  Rauschenrusch. 
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III.      PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  of  William  Carey,  D.D.,  Shoemaker  and  Missionarr,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  and  Marathi,  in  the  Colleg^e  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Calcutta.  By  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  CLE.,  with  Portrait  and 
IllustratioDS.     Pp.  xiv  and  463.     London :  John  Murray. 

October  2,  1792,  twelve  village  pastors,  of  an  obscure  denomina- 
tion, met  in  a  back  parlor  in  the  little-known  village  of  Kettering,  to 
begin  a  work  like  that  for  which  the  twelve  apostles  met  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem.     As  good  Fuller  said,  **  When  we  began  in  1792 
there  was  little  or  no  respectability  among  us,  not  so  much  as  a  squire 
to  sit  in  the  chair,  or  an  orator  to  address  him  with  speeches."     Back 
of  these  twelve  was  the  humble  cobbler  Carey,  who,  with   his  shoe- 
maker's shed  as  a  college,  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and 
Dutch.     In  poverty  he  wrought  and  taught,  his  soul  the  meanwhile 
expanding,  until  it  grew  so  large  that  it  took  in  the  world's  woes  and 
wants.     Teaching  geography,  this  Columbus  (as  his  schoolmates  had 
before  this  dubbed  him)  in  thought  travelled  over  the  wide  world,  and 
his  heart  warmed  towards  the  savages  of  whom  Cook  wrote,  and  towards 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  world.     The  shoe  maker- teacher  pasted  sheets  of 
paper  upon  his  walls  and  drew  upon  them  maps,  entering  the  popula- 
tion, religious  condition,  etc.,  of  all  the  nations  of  which  anything  was 
known.     This  furnished  the  basis  of  his  Enquiry  and  of  all  the  mis- 
sionary publications  for  many  a  d;iy.     Carey  proposed  that  every  Chris- 
tian should  give  two  cents  a  week  for  missions  to  the  heathen.     These 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  century  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  which  is 
just  approaching  a  close.     Carey  was  the  pioneer  of  modern  missions. 
This  is  the  fact  which  makes  Dr.  Smith's  book  an  especially  timely  one. 
There  have  been  other  lives  of  Carey,  but  they  have  been  fragmentary 
and  incomplete,  seizing  upon  the  more  romantic  incidents,  for  the  sake 
of  popular  effect,  rather  than  to  set  forth  exactly  and  fully  the  story  of 
his  life  and  work.     No  writer  has  had  greater  facilities  for  preparing  an 
account  of  Carey's  life  than  Dr.  Smith.     For  twenty  years  a  resident 
of  Calcutta  and  Serampore,  for  a  long  time  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  missionary  societies,  with  all  the  work  of  the  students  of  the 
fifty-three  years  since  Carey's  death  before  him,  living  in  the  land,  first, 
where  the  oldest  records  of  Carey's  deeds  were  treasured  up,  then  in 
the  land  where  the  archives  of  Carey's  coadjutors  and  correspondents 
were  of  easy  access,  with  abundant  opportunities  of  quizzing  those  with 
whom  and  those  for  whom  Carey  worked,  probably  no  one  could  have 
had  a  better  chance  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  on  his  subject,  and  to 
correctly  gauge  the  real  worth  of  the  hero,  than  Dr.  Smith.     Add  to  this 
that  he  is  the  biographer  of  Duff  and  Wilson,  and  we  are  led  to  expect 
a  book  of  unusual  value  ;  and  such  it  is  in  truth.      Dr.  Smith  is  not  so 
interesting  a  writer  as  he  is  a  careful  one ;  he  ik  painstaking,  patient, 
slowly  moving ;  his  volume  is  encyclopedic  in  character.      There  are 
very   few  points  touching  the  early  history  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement  that  he  has  omitted  treating  on.     Dr.  Smith  places  Carey  in 
the  same  rank  in  relation  to  missions  that  Chaucer,  Wiclif,   Hooker, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  Newton  hold  in  English  literature, 
science,  and  religion. 

In  successive  chapters,  Dr.  Smith  presents  the  story  of  Carey's  early 
life,  his  trials,  his  struggles  for  an  education,  and  his  religious  experiences ; 
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he  then  traces  the  development  of  the  modern  missionary  movement 
from  Carey's  efforts;  the  earlier  missions  [that  have  almost  entirely  fiaded 
away,  so  far  as  their  after  history  is  concerned)  of  India,  and  the  state 
of  Hindoo  society  and  the  Blast  India  Companies'  relations  to  the  missions ; 
Carey's  first  years  in  India  as  an  indigo  planter  and  a  missionary ;  the 
Serampore  coterie,  and  the  relations  of  their  brotherhood ;  Krishna  Pal 
and  the  converts  of  early  years,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  school-work  [to 
which  neither  English  nor  American  Baptists  have  taken  so  kindly  as 
other  denominations];  Carey's  family  life,  not  one  of  the  happiest; 
his  linguistic  attainments  and  his  professorship ;  his  Bible  translation 
work,  [one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters,  which  the  reader  might  well 
scan  before  taking  up  the  volume  in  earnest];  Carey's  efforts  to  rid  India 
of  some  of  her  cruel  customs,  and  his  influence  in  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  India;  his  influence  among  the  churches  at  home, 
in  England  and  America ;  his  collegiate  work,  his  last  days,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  the  pioneer  of  missions.  The  work  will,  with- 
out question,  take  the  place  of  a  standard  biography,  and  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  best  source  of  information  concerning  Carey. 

The  Crisis  of  Missions ;   or,  The  Voice  Out  of  the  Cloud.    By  Rev. 

Arthur  T.    Pierso.v,    D.D.    Pp.   370.     New   York:    Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers. 

That  modern  Christian  missions  must  terminate,  or  be  turned  back, 
or  take  a  new  course,  would  be  a  Websterian  idea  of  a  crisis  of  missions. 
Dr.  Pierson  does  not  mean  exactly  this,  and  his  title  is  inexact.  He  does 
not  think  that  missions  are  brought  to  such  a  point  as  this.  He  simply 
believes — very  ardently  indeed — that  for  greater  efficiency  and  for  a 
more  rapid  evangelization  of  the  world  a  new  course  is  needed.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  mission  work  will  be  ended  or  turned  back 
if  that  course  is  not  adopted.  Following  Dr.  Christlieb'sline  of  thought. 
Dr.  Pierson  very  interestingly— indeed,  he  does  write  interestingly — 
points  out  the  guidance  of  God  and  his  providential  co-operation  in 
missions :  In  preparing  the  field  by  removing  barriers,  by  opening 
closed  doors,  by  preparing  a  people  to  receive  the  Gospel,  by  awaken- 
ing the  church  to  enter  the  field,  and  giving  it  large  success  and  won- 
drous triumphs.  So  far  so  good  ;  and  these  discussions  and  their  illus- 
trations occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  and  so  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is  good.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Pierson's  statement  of  his 
major  premise,  but  hardly  with  his  conclusions.  God  has  been  leading 
his  church  in  missions,  and  has  granted  it  great  success.  This  is  Dr. 
Pierson's  foundation.  Next  he  suggests,  the  **Church"  is  moving 
more  slowly  than  the  devil,  and  the  **  Church,"  as  a  whole,  is  practically 
insensible  and  indifferent  to  missions.  His  practical  conclusion  is,  call 
a  world  council  of  missions,  and  **let  the  whole  world-field  be  mapped 
out,  divided  and  distributed  among  the  evangelical  denominations  of 
Christendom."  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  Dr.  Pierson's  reasonings. 
Of  his  interest  in  his  topic,  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his  study,  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  purpose  there  is  no  doubt.  We  question,  however,  his 
wail  of  lament  over  the  church's  indifference ;  we  doubt  if  the  church 
was  ever  more  interested  in  missions  than  now — not  but  that  there  is 
room  for  much  increase  of  interest.  We  question  if  world  councils  will 
much  hasten  the  church's  active  interest  in  missions.  We  question  if 
mapping  out  the  field,  parcelling  out  the  work  will  hasten  the  evangeliza- 
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tion  of  the  world.  Dr.  Pierson  hears  the  Voice  so  saying,  calling  for  a 
change  of  plan.  The  church  has  been  hearing  and  following  that 
Voice — as  Dr.  Pierson  shows.  Dr.  Pierson  may  be  right,  he  may  have 
heard  truly,  but  it  may  be  that  the  Voice  seems  to  the  rest  to  speak 
differently.  With  Dr.  Pierson  we  can  pray  that — in  his  way  or  ours — 
God  grant  speedily  that  His  Gospel  may  be  preached  to  every  creature. 

1855-1885.  Our  India  Mission.  A  Thirty  Years'  History  of  the  India 
Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  together  with 
Personal  Reminiscences.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gordon,  l>,l>.^  the 
Oldest  Missionary.  With  forty  illnstrations.  Pp.  516.  Published  by  the 
Author  at  914  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Of  such  books  as  this  we  may  say  with  Abou  ben  Adhem,  ''  May 
their  tribe  increase  !"  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  read  so  thoughtful  a 
volume,  written  by  the  one  most  concerned  in  it,  of  the  trials  and  suc- 
cesses, the  pains  and  pleasures  of  one  mission's  history  through  the  life- 
time of  a  generation.  This  particular  mission  in  Northwestern  India — 
in  the  region  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857 — grew 
from  nothing  to  a  Christian  brotherhood  of  eight  thousand  souls 
gathered  into  eight  churches.  How  it  was  planted,  how  it  grew,  how 
its  fruit  was  gathered.  Dr.  Gordon  tells  right  well.  The  personal  life  of 
the  missionary,  the  building  of  his  home,  his  domestic  and  social  life, 
his  relations  to  native  and  European  society  in  India,  are  given  in  de- 
tail. Not  less  interesting  are  the  writer's  sketches  of  his  dealings  with 
the  church  at  home  and  the  officers  of  the  missionary  society.  We  can 
heartily  commend  the  book  to  missionary  committees,  that  they  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  brethren  whom  they  appoint  in  the 
foreign  field ;  to  younger  missionaries,  to  save  them  from  striking 
against  many  a  snag ;  and  to  Christians  generally,  to  give  them  a  spur 
to  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  foreign  missions. 

Persia  and  the  Persians.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Illustrated.  Pp.  507* 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Company.     1887. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  the  United  States  Minister  to  Persia  from  1882 
to  1885.  At  this  last  date,  with  the  change  of  administration,  his  '*  head 
fell  into  the  basket."  He  made  a  most  diligent  use  of  his  opportunities, 
and,  without  violating  "the  reticence,  secrecy,  or  reserve  "  required  of 
him  as  a  diplomat,  he  gives  us  fresh  and  full  information  of  Persia  in 
this  volume  so  splendidly  made.  Mr.  Benjamin  is  not  a  philo-Turk, 
but  he  seems  at  times  to  be  a  Russo-phobist.  From  the  outset,  in  his 
journey  across  Trans  Caucasia  (where  are  the  Georgian  men  and  women, 
the  finest-looking  in  the  world),  to  his  closing  chapter  on  the  political 
position  of  Persia,  Mr.  Benjamin  seems  to  dread  the  greedy  grasp  of 
the  power  that  is  adding  to  its  territory  more  countries,  and  to  its 
realm  more  people  than  it  can  civilize.  The  author  is  an  art  critic  of 
some  reputation.  The  book  covers  about  this  ground :  The  journey 
en  route  to  Teheran,  Persia's  capital ;  the  physical  aspects  of  Persia ; 
Teheran  and  the  country  seats  of  Shimran  ;  the  races  and  conditions  of 
service  among  the  Persians ;  the  royal  family  and  the  chief  officers  of 
government;  mountaineering  and  tours  to  the  nooks  and  comers  of 
Persia ;  the  arts,  commerce,  and  laws  of  Persia ;  its  religious  sects  and 
the  Persian  Passion  play;  and,  finally,  the  political  situation.    One-sixth 
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of  the  volume  appeared  in  the  Century  and  in  Harper's  magazines ;  the 
balance  is  new. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following :  Ling  Nam;  ar^  In- 
terior Views  of  Southern  China;  Including  Explorations  in  the  HiUurto 
Untraversed  Island  of  Hainan,  by  B.  C.  Henry  [London:  Partridge  & 
Co.]»  is  the  narrative  of  a  long-continued  residence  in  Canton  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  of  journeys  made  in  the  Island  of  Hainan,  made 
with  a  view  to  opening  a  new  mission  field  for  the  American  Presbyte- 
rians.— Medical  Missions,  their  Place  and  Power ,  by  John  Lowe, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  £.  [London:  Unwin],  is  a  most  excellent  volume  on  a  little 
understood  branch  of  missionary  work,  and  at  the  same  time  ahearty  plea 
for  Christian  physicians  to  go  as  missionaries,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
churches  to  send  them  forth.  The  statements  of  the  influential  position 
of  the  medical  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  of  the  state  of  medical 
science,  and  of  the  consequent  need  of  healing  for  the  body  as  for  the  soul, 
are  presented  by  one  who  has  had  large  experience  in  India  as  a  medi- 
cal missionary,  and  who  has  been,  for  years,  in  charge  of  the  Training 
Institute  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society. — One  of 
the  hand-books  for  Bible  classes  is  the  volume  of  Dr.  George  Smith,  A 
Short  History  of  Christian  Missions  from  Abraham  and  Paul  to  Carey, 
Livingston  and  Duff,  which  has  just  reached  a  second  edition.  By  the 
side  of  this  we  may  place  Dr.  Gustav  Wameck's  Outline  of  The  History 
of  Protestant  Missions  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  Both 
volumes  are  published  in  Edinburgh,  the  one  by  Clark,  the  other  by 
Gemmel.  Smith's  goes  more  into  detail  and  is  concerned  equally  with 
the  missions  of  the  societies  of  all  the  world.  Warneck's  is  not  so  satis- 
factory in  many  respects,  and  deals  more  largely  with  the  fields  occupied 
by  the  Continental  Societies. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  of  New  York,  issue  three  attractive 
volumes  for  the  missionary  section  of  the  pastor's  library  ;  Wyatt  Gill's 
Jottings  from  the  Pacific,  E.  J.  Duke's  Along  River  and  Road  in 
Fuh-Keen,  China,  and  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell's  Scenes  in  Southern 
India,  Each  of  these  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  each  is  written 
with  the  purpose  of  more  deeply  interesting  the  reader  in  missions. 
Mr.  Gill's  volume  treats  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  describes  the 
worship  and  barbarous  practices  of  the  islanders  aforetime,  pictures 
their  present  state,  and  gives  illustrations  of  the  preaching  of  the  na- 
tives. There  are  also  zoological  and  botanical  notes.  Mr.  Duke's 
book  treats  of  a  more  interesting  people.  The  Fuh-kien  province  con- 
tains the  large  city  of  Amoy ;  it  is  the  next  province  north,  on  the  sea- 
board, to  that  containing  the  cities  of  Hong  Kong,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
ton. Inland  tours,  experiences  at  Chinese  inns,  **  John  Chinaman's" 
curious  customs,  the  **  bugbear  of  Feng  Shui,"  the  peculiar  features  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  and  missionary  labors  are  very  interestingly  de- 
scribed. Mrs.  Mitchell  is  the  wife  of  one  who  is  an  authority  in  mis- 
sionary circles.  Her  home  is  in  Edinburgh.  She  visited  India  at  the 
time  that  Joseph  Cook  was  in  that  land,  and  saw  the  same  things  that 
gentleman  saw,  but  with  different  eyes.  She  writes,  as  only  a  woman 
can  write,  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  people  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  thereabouts.     As  the   field  of   the  Telugu   mission,  the  volume 

describes  a  land  of  great  interest  to  American  Baptists. Owners  of 

Badlefs  Indian  Missionary  Directory  would  do  well  to  cut  from  the 
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New  York  Independent^  of  October  28,  1886,  Mr.  Badley's  tables  of 
the  statistics  of  Indian  missions  up  to  January  i,  1886,  and  to  paste 
them  in  that  book.  The  number  of  **  communicants "  in  con- 
nection with  the  missions  have  grown  from  52,816  in  1871,  to  102,444 
in  1881  to  137,504  in  January,  1886. Maclay's  Budget  of  Let- 
ters from  Japan  is  a  work  descriptive  of  life  in  Japan,  written 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  in  America.  The  book  is  not  a 
treatise  on  Japanese  history  or  art,  but  simply  a  series  of  sketches  of 
experiences  and  observation,  with  some  reflections.  It  is  very  well 
written,  and  interests  the  reader  from  the  outset.  The  writer  is  the 
son  of  a  veteran  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  and 
of  course  intends  that  his  volume  shall  serve  a  missionary  purpose. 
There  is  some  quiet  fun  in  the  book,  and  some  quaint  allusions  to  cu- 
rious habits  of  Japanese  worship.  The  multitude  of  well-executed 
engravings  from  Japanese  photographs,  illustrating  scenery,  buildings, 
persons  and  the  home-life  of  the  Japanese,  add  very  much  to  the  worth 

of  this  really  valuable  work. Mexico  is  a  field  of  peculiar  interest  to 

us  just  now.  Dr.  Mc  Carthy's  Two  Thousand  Miles  Through  the  Heart 
of  Mexico  (New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt)  will  give  both  information  and 
pleasure,   both  to  him  who  is  and  to  him  who  is  not,  interested  in  the 

redemption  of  Mexico.     It  is  chiefly  descriptive  and  narrative. The 

Dragon^  the  Image,  and  the  Demon,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Du  Bose  (New  York : 
A.  C.  Armstrong),  is  a  popular  account  of  the  three  Chinese  relig^ions. 
The  author  is  a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  odd  illustrations  are  given,  copied  from  Chi- 
nese sketches.  The  author  writes  in  a  sprightly  style,  selecting  some- 
what sensational  (not  faultily  such)  chapter- heads,  and  the  more  inter- 
esting features  explanatory  of  the  strangely  blended  Chinese  religions, 
which  are  three,  yet  held  in  common  by  almost  all  the  Chinese.  The 
volume  is  encyclopedic,  and  one  can  find  the  answer  to  almost  any 
question  he  may  ask  about  Confucianism,  Taoism,  or  Chinese  Budd- 
hism within  its  pages. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

B.     GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Handbook  to  Robert  Browning's  Works,  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr. 
l6ino.     London  :  George  Bell  &  Son,  second  edition,  revised,  1886. 

Pomegranates  from  an  English  Garden.  i2mo.  New  York:  Chau- 
taaqaa  Press:  1885. 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning,  edited,  with  notes,  by  William  J. 
Rolfe,  A.  M.,  and  Heloise  E.  Hersey.  i6mo.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1886. 

Christmas  Eve,  Easter  Day,  and  other  Poems  of  Robert  Browning, 
by  Heloise  E.  Hersey.     i6mo.,  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  1887. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of -Robert  Browning's  Poetry,  by 
Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.     iimo.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1886. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Arthur 
Symons.     i2mo.,  London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  1886. 

Browning's  Women,  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  i6mo.,  Chicago:  C.  H.  Kerr 
&  Co. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  writer  first  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  Browning,  the  only  volumes  available  for  the  elucidation  of  his  some- 
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what  obscure  verse  were  Nettleship's  Essays  and  Frederic  May  Hol- 
land's Stories  from  Brownings  both  of  which  are  still  of  interest,  though 
neither  of  supreme  importance,  to  the  Browning  student. 

Following  these  came  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  Handbook  to  Robert 
Browning's  Works,  a  volume  which,  emanating  from  a  personal  friend 
of  the  poet,  told  some  of  us  many  things  that  we  were  glad  to  know 
about  Mr.  Browning  and  his  works.  Mrs.  Orr's  book  must  be  used  with 
intelligent  discrimination,  and  is  by  no  means  beyond  criticism  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  helpful  volume  to  one  taking  up  Browning  for  the 
first  time  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Next  on  the  rapidly  lengthening  list  of  Browning  helps  \s  Pomegran- 
ates from  an  English  Garden ^  prepared  lor  the  use  of  the  Chautauqua 
Clubs,  whose  reading  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  has  undertaken  to  supervise  and 
direct.  This  is  the  fourth  American  Browning  anthology,  and  the  first 
which  attempts  to  annotate  the  poems  of  Browning.  Its  selections  are 
good — though  the  editor  makes  a  mistake  in  printing /<iffr  of  three  of 
Browning's  longer  poems — and  its  notes  are  helpful,  but,  despite  the 
aid  which  they  furnish,  many  tolerably  gifted  Chautauquans  found  the 
book  pretty  tough  reading. 

Following  the  Pomegranates  come  quite  a  cluster  of  Browning 
helps,  mostly  of  American  rather  than  English  origin.  First  on  the  list 
comes  a  fifth  Browning  anthology,  and,  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  almost 
unerring  literary  instinct  of  the  Harpers,  it  affords  convincing  proof  that 
somebody  is  reading,  or  expected  to  read.  Browning.  Miss  Hersey's 
Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  contains  twenty  of  Browning's  poems, 
beginning — as  is  altogether  proper  in  such  a  book — with  some  of  the 
easier  and  more  popular  ones,  but  introducing  some  of  sufficient  diffi- 
culty and  sufficient  significance  to  illustrate  fitly  the  different  phases  of 
Browning's  genius.  The  most  praiseworthy  feature  in  the  selection  is 
that  it  reprints  in  full  one  of  the  finest  and  best  of  Mr.  Browning's 
dramatic  poems — namely,  Pippa  Passes.  This  would  incline  us  to  give 
the  volume  preference  for  class-room  use  over  any  other  collection  ;  and 
our  inclination  would  be  confirmed  by  the  honest  and  painstaking  efforts 
which  the  notes  evince  to  clear  up  the  minute  and  vexatious  difficulties 
that  abound  in  Browning's  poems.  These  difficulties  are  not,  however, 
the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  understanding  Browning,  and  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  always  given — either  in  what  she 
originates,  or  in  her  copious  quotations  from  other  critics  and  com- 
mentators— enough  help  towards  that  broad  and  general  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  a  poem  which  is  the  first  essential  to  intelligrnt  Brown- 
ing study.  In  this  respect  her  book  is  inferior  even  to  the  Pomegran- 
ates, It  is  not,  for  instance,  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  purpose  and  trend  of 
*'  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  to  quote  from  Mr.  Furnivall  the  words:  **  One  of 
the  deepest  and  weightiest  of  all  Browning's  works.  My  favorite  one. 
It  contains  the  philosophy  of  life." 

The  volume  just  mentioned  Miss  Hersey  almost  iminediately  followed 
by  another  volume  of  selections  devoted  exclusively  to  The  Religious 
Poems  of  Robert  Browning,  The  conception  of  this  volume  is  admirable, 
and  the  poems  embodied  in  it  are  well  chosen,  but  the  notes — like  those 
of  the  Rolf e- Hersey  Select  Poems — will  leave  much  for  the  Browning 
neophyte  to  desire ;  and  from  some  of  the  positions  taken  in  the  mtro- 
ductory  dissertation  on  **  The  Theory  of  Robert  Browning  Concerning 
Personal  Immortality,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  dissent.      For  class- 
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room  or  club  use,  under  competent  direction.  Miss  Hersey's  second 
volume  will,  however,  be  very  useful. 

Professor  Corson's  Introduction  to  the  Study  0/ Browning* s  Poetry  is  a 
more  pretentious  book  than  either  of  those  mentioned ;  and  (perhaps  we 
expected  too  much  of  it)  a  somewhat  disappointing  book.  ProfessorCorson 
is  the  acknowledged  hierophant  of  the  Browning  cult,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  and  we  anticipated  a  fuller  induction  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  author  than  he  has  given  us.  His  hand-book  contains  thirty-three 
poems,  and,  oddly  enough,  only  four  of  the  thirty-three  are  included 
in  Miss  Hersey's  twenty — which  shows  that  ardent  admirers  of  Browning 
do  not  always  agree  with  reference  to  the  basis  of  their  admiration.  On 
the  whole  we  should  decidedly  prefer  Professor  Corson's  selections  to  Miss 
Mersey's,  (despite  the  omission  of  Pippa  Passes)  if  he  had  not  seen  fit  to 
follow  Mr.  Browning's  example  and  exclude  **  One  Word  More."  His 
selections  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  weighty  and  significant. 

It  is  in  Professor  Corson's  ''Arguments  of  the  Poems"  and  in  his  foot- 
notes that  we  are  especially  disappointed.  The  foot-notes  leave  many 
difficulties  unexplained.  The  ''Arguments"  are  too  frequently  a  mere 
rearrangement,  without  amplification  or  explanation,  of  Browning's  own 
words — which  does  not,  by  any  means,  afford  a  novice  that  clue  to  the 
labyrinth  which  he  needs  and  expects;  and  in  some  of  them  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  emphatically  to  dissent  from  Professor  Corson's  posi- 
tions. Indeed,  we  were  almost  equally  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find 
him  repeating  with  reference  to  * 'Wanting  is  What?"  Mr.  Sharpe's 
absurd  idea  that  the  "Comer"  referred  to  is  Christ  (fp;t<5//«'0f  M.  1 1:3). 

The  introduction  to  Professor  Corson's  hand-book  consists  of  a  series 
of  papers,  which  will  be  of  more  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  Brown- 
ing than  his  annotations  of  the  poems.  The  first  two  papers  were  read 
before  the  English  Browning  Society.  Of  these  papers  the  first  traces 
"The  Spiritual  Ebb  and  Flow  Exhibited  in  English  Poetry  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson  and  Browning."  To  its  general  course  of  thought  no  one 
can  take  exception  ;  but  its  use  of  the  word  "spiritual  "  and  similar  ex- 
pressions is  certainly  peculiar.  It  startles  one  to  be  told  (p.  5)  that 
"Chaucer  exhibits,  in  a  high  degree,  the  life  of  the  spirit;"  that  "spirit- 
ual life  reached  its  spring  tide  in  Shakespeare"  (p.  7);  while  in  Milton 
(p.  8)  we  note  a  marked  reduction  in  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  spiritual  ebb  and  flow  reaches  its  height  Tp.  31) 
in  Tennyson  (whom  Professor  Corson  characterizes  as  an  "institutional 
poet")  and  Browning,  who  is,  rather,  a  "personal  poet." 

The  second  paper,  which  discusses  "The  Idea  of  Personality,  and  of 
Art  as  an  Intermediate  Agency  of  Personality,  as  Embodied  in  Browning's 
Poetry,"  deserves  careful  reading.  It  is  coming  to  be  a  favorite  notion, 
now  a-days,  that  the  growth  of  literature  corresponds  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  personality.  To  Browning  (we  paraphrase  Corson) 
the  state  and  its  institutions  are  nothing;  the  human  soul — "an  individu- 
alized divine  force  destined  to  gravitate  towards  the  infinite" — is  every- 
thing; and  his  favorite  theme  is  the  regeneration  of  personality  by 
contact  with  a  higher  personality,  which  evokes  in  the  lower  its  own  life 
(p.  48),  or,  in  other  words,  "conversion"  (p.  58).  We  do  not  under- 
stand Professor  Corson  to  claim,  however,  that  this  "regeneration,"  or 
"conversion,"  is  "  the  work  of  the  Spirit,"  in  any  Scriptural  sense  of 
the  latter  phrase;  indeed,  such  a  claim  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
substantiate  from  Browning's  writings. 
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Two  other  papers — on  "Browning's  Obscurity"  and  ''Browning's 
Verse" — we  must  pass  without  characteriiation,  though  they  would, 
probably,  be  as  helpful  to  one  taking  up  Browning  for  the  first  time  as 
any  portion  of  the  book.  If,  however,  we  believed,  with  Professor  Corson 
(p.  72),  that  "  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  number"  of  readers  are  equal  to  "  the  sustained  con- 
centration of  mind  demanded  by  the  higher  poetry"  we  would  not  ad- 
vise anybody  to  take  up  Browning. 

A  less  pretentious,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfoctory  Iniroductum 
to  the  Study  of  Browning  than  that  of  Professor  Corson  (and  one  that  is 
understood  to  have  the  poet's  imprimatttr)^  is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. 
The  author  gives  us  the  usual  treatise — and  an  exceptionally  well- writ- 
ten treatise^-on  the  "  General  Characteristics"  of  the  poet,  and  then, 
at  far  greater  length,  discusses  the  "  Characteristics  of  the  Poems,'* 
taking  up,  in  chronological  order,  each  poem,  or  collection  of  poems, 
which  Mr.  Browning  has  given  to  the  public.  His  estimate  of  the  poet 
is  suggestive  and,  in  the  main,  correct,  but  somewhat  too  favorable.  Mr. 
Symons  certainly  gives  Browning  credit  for  greater  humor  than  his 
poems  evince,  and  decidedly  under-rates  his  obscurity. 

For  his  elucidations  of  the  individual  poems,  Mr.  Symons  is  largely 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  but  he  confesses  his  indebtedness 
like  a  man,  instead  of  pooh-poohing  his  benefactor.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  (on  page  186)  he  does  justice  to  three  of  the  most  meritorious 
of  Mr.  Browning's  recent  poems,  '*  Ivin  Ivknovich,"  **  Ned  Bratts," 
and  "  Martin  Relph." 

The  last  on  our  list  of  Browning  helps — Miss  Burt's  Browning's 
Women — is  certainly  the  freshest,  brightest,  and  most  suggestive  of  Uie 
seven  volumes  which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize ;  although  it  is 
unequal  in  merit  and  by  no  means  so  helpful  to  one  taking  up  Brown- 
ing tor  the  first  time  as  Mrs.  Orr's  Handbook^fix  Mr.  Symons'  Introduc- 
tion, Miss  Burt  has  convictions  of  her  own  with  reference  to  Robert 
Browning^s  poems,  and  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions.  We  can 
only  regret  that  she  has  not  had  the  occasion,  or  the  opportunity,  to 
give  as  careful  study  to  all  of  the  women  whom  she  attempts  to  charac- 
terize as  she  has  clearly  given  to  some  of  them. 

J.  H.  GiLMORE. 
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I. 
WHAT  WAS  THP:    "  FRUIT  OF  THE  VINE  " 

WHICH  JESUS  GAVE   HIS   DISCIPLES   AT  THE   INSTITUTION 

OF  THE    SUPPER? 

The  writer  has  decided  to  lay  before  his  brethren  the  re- 
sults of  considerable  study  of  this  question,  though  with 
much  reluctance.  For  his  sympathies  are  heartily  with  the 
active  friends  of  temperance,  and  it  is  natural  to  fear  that 
some  of  them  will  count  him  an  enemy  for  stating  to  them 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  But  a  course  of  pains- 
taking inquiry,  extending  over  several  years,  has  brough 
him  at  last  to  conclusions  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  ex- 
plained without  offence  to  any  just  man. 

First,  then,  does  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  use  the  word 
•*  wine,"  but  spoke  rather  of  **  this  cup  "  and  **  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,"  favor  the  idea  that  the  liquor  used  was  unfer- 
mented  ?  By  no  means,  when"  all  the  facts  are  considered. 
Luke  and  Paul  report  Jesus  as  saying  to  His  disciples,  **This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood."  Matthew  and  Mark 
do  not  say  that  Jesus  employed  the  word  at  all,  but  they  re- 
late that  **  He  took  a  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them, 
saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  Evidently  the  cup  here  signifies 
what  was  in  it,  just  as  a  man  says  to  the  boy  at  a  Saratoga 
spring,  *'  Give  me  a  glass,"  meaning  a^glass  full  of  the  water. 
The  language  is  perfectly  natural  and  well  nigh  universal. 
When  necessary  the  liquid  filling  the  cup  is  named,  otherwise 
not  (See  Ps.  i6:  5  ;  23:  5  ;  1 16:  13  ;  Jer.  16:  7;  25:  15,  17, 
28  ;  49 :  1 2  ;  Matt.,  20 :  22,  23).  To  suppose  that  the  expres- 
sion was  chosen  by  Christ  or  by  the  evangelists  for  the  sake  of 
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avoiding  the  term  **  wine/'  is  gratuitous.  Why  should  that 
term  have  been  avoided,  if  it  signified  unfermented  grape- 
juice  whenever  the  use  of  wine  was  required  or  approved  ? 
for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  advocate  the  two-wine 
theory.  Besides,  the  Mishna  testifies  that  at  the  Paschal 
supper  **  four  cups  *'  were  drunk  at  four  stages  of  the  meal, 
and  that  they  were  called  **  the  first  cup,**  **  the  second 
cup,"  **the  third  cup,  "or  "cup  of  blessing,"  and  so  on. 
This  was  a  customary  abbreviation,  a  settled  form  pf  speech, 
known  to  all  the  people. 

But  is  "the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  or  **  this  fruit  of  the  vine," 
a  perfectly  suitable  designation  of  wine  ?  Must  it  not  rather 
mean  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  ?  Usage  is  the  law  of 
speech,  and  it  may  be  said  without  fear  that  both  scholars 
and  common  people,  from  the  time  of  Christ  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  considered  **  fruit  of  the  vine"  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  suitable  synonym  for  wine.  Only  since  it  began  to 
be  believed  that  fermented  grape-juice  is  poisonous,  and 
should  always  be  eschewed,  was  the  discovery  made  that 
wine  is  not  **  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Chrysostom,  opposing 
a  sect  that  used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
says:  **  A  vine  produces  wine,  not  water,"  and  he  must  have 
meant  by  wine  the  fermented  drink  which  was  rejected  by 
that  sect,  at  the  Lord's  table.  Indeed,  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  the  Christian  fathers  always  meant  by  the  word  wine, 
unqualified  by  other  terms,  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes, 
yet  that  juice  mixed  with  water  when  employed  at  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  customary  forms  of  blessing  used  by  the  Jews 
at  the  Paschal  supper  were,  according  to  the  Mishna,  **  Blessed 
be  He  that  causeth  bread  to  grow  out  of  the  earth,"  and 
**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  "  (See  Lightfoot  and  Gill  on  Matt.  26:  26, 
27).  Still  further :  the  same  words  of  blessing  were  daily 
employed  by  devout  Jews,  especially  at  their  social  enter- 
tainments, whether  dinners  or  suppers.  To  bless  God  for 
**  bread  that  grows  out  of  the  earth  "  was  their  habit  before 
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eating  bread,  and  to  bless  Him  for  **  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ** 
was  no  less  their  custom  before  drinking  wine.  And  as  cer- 
tainly as  their  bread  was  commonly  leavened,  so  certainly 
was  their  wine  commonly  fermented.  If  it  be  said  that  un- 
leavened bread,  not  leavened,  grows  out  of  the  earth,  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  declaration  serious.  For, 
speaking  strictly,  no  kind  of  bread  grows  out  of  the  earth. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  criticising  that  sentence  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  affirms  that  **  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,"  said  :  **  Men  are  not  born  at  all ;  it  is  babes 
that  are  born.*'  But  such  criticism,  though  in  a  certain  sense 
true,  is  puerile.  As  language  is  used  and  understood,  all 
men  have  been  born,  the  man  of  eighty  as  truly  as  the  boy 
of  fifteen  or  the  babe  of  one;  and  in  the  same  sense  all  the 
bread  that  men  eat,  whether  leavened  or  unleavened,  has 
come  from  the  earth.  Whether  all  the  wine  that  men  drink 
is  **the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  is  indeed  more  doubtful,  but  not 
on  account  of  its  age  or  fermentation.  When  God  is  praised 
in  the  104th  psalm,  14th  verse,  as  "bringing  forth  bread  out 
of  the  earth,"  is  it  not  evident  that  bread  is  said  to  be 
brought  forth  out  of  the  earth,  because  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  made  have  that  origin  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
absurd  to  argue  that  the  Psalmist  must  have  been  thinking 
of  unleavened  bread,  **  the  bread  of  affliction,"  which  was 
eaten  but  one  week  in  the  year,  instead  of  leavened  bread 
which  was  a  staple  viand  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ?  In  the 
next  verse  it  is  written  that  "  with  bread  He  strengtheneth 
man's  heart "  and  that  **  with  wine  {yayin)  He  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man."  Both  the  noun  translated  **  wine '* 
and  the  verb  translated  "  maketh  glad "  show  that  the 
Psalmist  had  in  mind  an  exhilarating  drink,  the  ordinary 
wine  of  the  period.  And  if  proper  wine  was  meant,  or  was 
included  in  the  meaning,  then  was  it  God's  gift  and  not 
man's  perversion  of  God's  gift.  Properly  used,  as  every 
gift  of  God  ought  to  be  used,  it  was  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 
AiaSy   men   do    fiot  use  it  properly,   and  therefore  we   feel 
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constrained  to  insist  upon  total  abstinence  as  the  only  safe 
course. 

If  then  Jesus,  in  giving  thanks  for  the  cup,  made  use  of 
the  customary  expression,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  to  denote 
its  contents,  it  would  surely  have  been  most  natural  for  Him 
to  say,  a  moment  after,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom  "  (Matt.  26 :  29).  The  word 
here  translated  **  new  "  refers  to  quality  rather  than  to  age. 
**  In  that  new  kingdom  founded  on  the  New  Covenant,  He 
will  meet  them  again,  and  drink  with  them  a  new  kind  of 
wine  "  (Lutter,  quoted  by  Broadus).  It  is  clear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  expression  "  this  fruit  of  the  vine  " 
proves  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  wine  used, 
unless  we  bring  to  it  knowledge  from  other  sources  concern- 
ing the  liquor  which  Jews  were  then  accustomed  to  drink. 
It  does  not  distinguish  passover  wine  in  any  respect  from 
that  which  was  ordinarily  used  as  a  beverage.  The  same 
expression  was  applied  to  wine  every  day  of  the  year,  when 
it  was  received  by  devout  Jews  at  their  meals. 

Secondly,  does  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
use  leaven  in  any  form  during  the  Passover  prove  that  fer- 
mented grape-juice  could  not  have  been  given  by  Jesus  to 
His  disciples  in  the  cup  ?  This  question  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  ground  that  ferment  is  leaven,  and 
was  therefore  banished  from  every  Jewish  house  during  the 
Passover.  On  the  correctness  of  this  answer  very  many  who 
object  to  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  rely  with  per- 
fect confidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
incorrect : 

(a)  Because  no  passage  of  Scripture  names  wine,  or  any 
kind  of  wine,  as  forbidden  to  Jews  during  the  Pass- 
over, nor  does  any  passage  speak  of  pious  Jews  as  abstain- 
ing from  it  at  that  time.  Yet  Palestine  was  so  much  of  a 
wine-producing  country  that  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  some  trace  of  abstinence  from  it,  in  the  form  commonly 
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used,  if  it  was  thought  to  be  leavened.  Somewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Apocrypha,  or  in  the  New  Testament,  some 
allusion  to  this  important  fact  would  have  been  discovered. 
But  none  has  been  found.  And  Josephus  is  equally  silent. 
(^)  Because  Jews  were  commanded  to  remove  all  leaven 
from  their  borders  during  the  Passover  week  (Ex.  13:  7; 
Deut.  16  :  4),  and  the  word  "  border  "  {Jebul)  is  never  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  mere  house  or  house-lot ; 
it  means  in  thes«  passages  the  whole  land  of  Israel.  No  "  so- 
journer "  in  that  land  was  to  be  suffered  to  eat  anything 
leavened  (see  Ex.  12  :  19,  20).  Is  it  credible  that  midway 
between  one  vintage  and  the  next  all  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape  was  destroyed  in  Palestine  ?  and  that  this  destruction 
is  never  expressly  mentioned  ?  The  loss  of  property 
in  destroying  leaven  and  leavened  bread  would  have 
been  inconsiderable  ;  but  the  loss  in  destroying  all  the 
wine  of  the  land  would  have  seemed  enormous.  But 
even  if*'  thy  border"  was  understood  in  the  time  of  Christ 
to  mean  the  homestead  of  every  Jew,  it  appears  from 
the  Mishna  (Pesachim  I.  i)  that  this  included  whatever 
ware-houses  or  wine-cellars  any  one  possessed,  for  "into 
these,"  it  is  said,  "leaven  is  sometimes  carried."  The  search 
for  it  was  made  by  candlelight  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  and  whatever  was  found  "was  to  be  burned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  hour,"  or,  "  as  the  sages  say,  must  be 
crumbled  into  small  particles,  and  cast  forth  to  the  wind,  or 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Yet  this  part  of  the  Mishna,  "  which 
treats  of  the  removal  of  leaven  from  Jewish  houses,  or  places 
under  Jewish  control,  defining  what  constitutes  leaven  and 
how  to  banish  it  before  or  during  the  festival,"  nowhere  in- 
timates that  common  wine  was  thought  to  be  leavened  or 
was  destroyed.  It  generally  speaks  as  if  dough  was  the 
material  of  leaven,  and  grain,  meal,  flour  or  bread  the  only 
leavened  substances.  The  alleged  exceptions  are  only  ap- 
parent, for  it  was  supposed  that  the  excepted  articles  might 
contain  particles  of  meal  or  flour. 
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{c)  Because  the  use  of  the  terms  leaven  and  leavened  in 
the  Old  Testament  does  not  warrant  the  statement  that  tliey 
were  ever  applied  to  the  principle  of  vinous  fermentation  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  wine  as  the  result  of  such  fermentation 
on  the  other.  The  Hebrew  noun  i^seor)^  translated  '*  leaven," 
occurs  in  five  places  only  (viz.,  Ex.  I2:  15,  19;  13:  7  ;  Lev. 
2:11;  Deut.  16:  4).  and  never  in  apparent  connection  with 
wine,  strong  drink,  or  any  other  beverage.  The  meaning  of 
the  verbal  stem  is  said  to  be  to  expand^  to  swell  upy  to  fer- 
ment^ and  the  material  of  leaven  is  represented  as  being 
commonly  **  sour  dough." 

Again  the  adjective  {chdmetz),  meaning  '*  leavened,**  oc- 
curs ten  times  (viz.,  in  Ex.  12:  15  ;  13:  3,  7  ;  23:  18  ;  34  :  25; 
Lev.  2  :  II  ;  6:  io(Eng.  6:  17);  7  :  13  ;  22  :  17;  Am.  4:  5), 
and  is  every  where  to  be  understood  as  **  leavened  bread  "  or 
leavened  meal.  In  six  of  the  ten  passages  it  is  spoken  of  as 
that  which  is  eaten  ;  in  three  it  is  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
sacrifice  where  it  could  not  be  eaten ;  in  the  other  it  is 
spoken  of  as  baked, 

A  participle,  from  the  same  root  as  this  adjective,  occurs 
twice  (Ex.  12  :  19,  20),  *'  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven 
sebr)  found  in  your  houses  ;  for  whosoever  cateth  of  that 
which  is  '  leavened,'  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off"  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  .  .  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  *  leavened.'  " 

The  verbal  stem  is  said  by  Gesenius  to  signify  *'  to  be 
sharp,  pungent,  i,  of  the  taste,  to  be  sour,  acid,  and  2,  of  the 
sight,  to  be  bright,  splendid,*'  and  is  found  in  six  places  (Ex. 
12:  34,  39  ;  Ps.  71  :  4  ;  73  :  21  ;  Isa.  63  :  i  ;  Hos.  7 :  4).  They 
read  as  follows:  in  Exodus:  **  And  the  people  took  their 
dough  before  it  *  was  leavened,'  their  kneading  troughs 
being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders  "  .  .  . 
"And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not 
leavened  ;"  in  the  Psalms  (71  :  4):  "  Rescue  me,  O  my  God, 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  unright- 
eous and  *  cruel '  (i.  e.  '  sour  '  or  '  bitter')  man,"  and  73  :  21  : 
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**  For  my  heart  was  *  grieved  '  (i.e.  *  soured/  '  embittered  '), 
and  I  was  pricked  in  my  veins  ;"  and  lastly  in  the  prophets, 
Isa.  63 :  I :  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with 
*  dyed '  (or  •  crimsoned  ')  garments  from  Bozrah  ?*'  and  Hos: 
7:4:  "  He  ceaseth  to  stir  (the  fire),  from  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  until  it*  be  leavened.'  "  In  three  of  the  above  cited 
passages  the  verb  {hdmets)  is  connected  with  dough ;  in  two 
it  is  used  figuratively  of  a  man's  temper,  and  in  one  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  sharp  color,  probably  crimson. 

Finally,  we  have  from  the  same  root  a  noun  which  sig- 
nifies vinegar,  and  appears  in  four  passages :  (Num.  6  :  3 :  2* ; 
Ruth,  i:  14;  Ps.,69:  22;  Prov.,  10:  26;  25:  20).  Vin- 
egar was  of  course  a  liquid,  but  the  word  is  nowhere  found 
in  such  connections  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  common  bev- 
erage. It  was  sour,  sharp,  and  useful  only  as  a  relish.  And 
this  is  the  single  derivation  from  the  verb  which  signifies  a 
liquid.  Hence  there  is  no  allusion  to  vinous  fermentation  in 
any  passage  where  this  verb  or  any  of  its  derivatives  is  found, 
and,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  can  see,  the  late  revisers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  their  predecessors  in  161 1, 
have  given  the  sense  of  the  adjective  correctly  as  leavened 
bread  in  every  place  where  it  is  prohibited  during  the  Pass- 
over. Moreover,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Passover 
laws  to  exclude  all  ferments  from  drinks  as  well  as  from 
food,  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  would  have  been  first  pro- 
hibited, for  the  principle  of  fermentation  is  present  already, 
in  the  freshly  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  while  it  is  almost 
or  entirely  wanting  to  proper  wine,  that  is,  when  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  completed. 

{d)  Because,  according  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture, 
wine  {yayin)  was  presented  to  the  Lord  daily,  morning  and 
evening,  the  year  round,  as  a  drink  offering  (Ex.  29:  38-42  ; 
and  Num.  28,  passim).  "  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
offer  upon  the  altar ;  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  day  by  day, 
continually.  The  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even ;    and   with   the 
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one  lamb  a  tenth  part  (of  an  ephah)  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil  ;  and  the  fourth  part  of 
an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink  offering.  And  the  other  lamb  thou 
shalt  offer  at  even,  and  shalt  do  thereto  according  to  the  meal 
offering  of  the  morning,  and  according  to  the  drink  offering 
thereof,  for  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  Ijy  fire  unto  the 
Lord."  And  that  this  drink  offering  of  wine  was  not  omit- 
ted during  the  Passover  we  learn  from  Num.  28:  24,  where, 
in  the  writer's  account  of  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
it  is  said:  "  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  for  seven 
days,  the  food  (lit.  bread),  the  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord  :  //  shall  be  offered  beside  the  c&ntinual 
burnt  offering  and  the  drink  offering  thereof''  It  is  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  two-wine  theory  to  account  for  the  fact 
^^X.yayin,  a  word  which  they  admit  to  be  equivocal  in  sense, 
is  used  in  every  passage  but  one  to  denote  the  wine  of  the 
drink  offering,  while  in  that  one  passage  shekhar,  a  word 
which  must  be  equivocal  according  to  their  theory,  but 
which  really  signifies  '*  strong  drink,"  is  employed.  If  the 
sacred  writers  meant  to  require  the  use  of  unfermented  grape- 
juice  for  the  daily  drink  offering,  and  if  they  knew  of  any 
noun  (e.  g.  asis  or  tirosh)  which  denoted  this  "pleasant  and 
nutritious"  beverage,  it  is  passing  strange  that  they  never 
selected  one  of  these  names  for  it,  but  were  satisfied  to  call 
it  yayin  or  shekhar,  though  these  nouns  commonly,  if  not 
always,  denoted  a  fermented  liquor.   ' 

But  did  not  the  priests  eat  the  Paschal  supper?  And, 
if  intoxicating  wine  was  drunk  to  any  extent  at  that  supper, 
could  they  have  partaken  without  breaking  the  rule  laid 
down  for  them  in  Lev.  10 :  9,  10  ?  The  words  of  this  rule 
are  :  **  Drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons 
with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  ye  die 
not,"  etc.  This  prohibition  follows  the  narrative  of  the  sin  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  in  offering  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  and 
their  sudden  death  for  their  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
their  sin  was  committed  while  they  were  stimulated,  if  not  in- 
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toxicated,  by  wine  or  strong  drink.  If  so,  the  words  wine  and 
strong  drink  here  denote  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  drink- 
ing of  such  liquors  by  priests  when  about  to  go  into  the 
tabernacle  to  offer  sacrifice  was  strictly  forbidden.  But  the 
priests  did  not  partake  of  the  Paschal  supper  until  their 
service  at  the  altar  was  completed  for  the  previous  day,  and 
from  the  time  of  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  until  that  of  the 
next  morning  offering  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
So  the  drinking  of  a  little  wine,  diluted  with  water,  could 
not  have  been  regarded  as  breaking  the  rule  of  action  pre- 
scribed in  Lev.  10 :  9.  They  did  not  drink  it  when  they  were 
going  into  the  tent  of  meetmg. 

{e,)  Because  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover  week  and  partook  of  vinegar  on  the  cross,  though 
vinegar  is  a  product  of  fermentation.  For  John  writes  (19: 
29)  that  when  he  cried  ''  I  thirst"  "  they  put  a  sponge  full 
of  the  vinegar  on  hyssop  and  brought  it  to  his  mouth.  When 
Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar  he  said,  *  It  is  fin- 
ished.'" If  the  law  of  the  passover  forbade  the  use  of  fer- 
mented drink  it  was  broken  by  Jesus  only  a  moment  before 
his  death. 

(/.)  Because  of  the  testimony  of  scholars  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cups  drunk  at  the  Paschal  supper,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  contents.  In  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  (vol.  xxx.,  p. 
1535  f.)  is  a  treatise  by  D.  G.  Werner  on  the  '*  Blessing  of 
the  Cups,"  in  which  the  passages  from  the  Mishna  relating 
to  wine  in  Jewish  feasts,  and  especially  in  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  are  given  with  Latin  translations.  Werner's 
statements  are  founded  on  those  passages  from  the  Mishna, 
and  one  of  them  is  as  follows  :  **  It  was  their  custom  to  di- 
lute their  wine  with  three  parts  of  water  ;  not  more  for  the 
sake  of  sobriety  than  on  account  of  the  vehement  nature  of 
the  wine  which  their  lands  produced,  in  order  that  they 
might  render  its  taste  milder  and  more  agreeable."  (Italics 
in  this  quotation  by  the  present  writer.)  And  he  quotes  the 
saying  of  a  certain  Rabbi  that  "  no  wine  whose    one  part   is. 
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not  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water  is  wine."  The  size  of 
the  *'  cup  "  used  at  the  supper  is  also  carefully  discussed,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  from  Rabbinic  testimony  that  it  held 
a  quarter  of  a  log  or  sextarius,  while  a  log  held  six  eggs. 
Each  cup  then  would  contain  an  eggful  and  a  half  of  wine, 
and  a  sextarius  or  log  six  eggfuls.  According  to  the  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  log  measured  either 
about  a  pint  or  about  a  half  pint,  and  a  "cup  "  either  about  a 
gill  or  half  a  gill. 

Again,  the  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son,  in  their  work  on  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  (c.  xviii.  p.  408  f )  say  that  "  the  Rabbins 
require  four  cups  to  be  ppured  out  for  each  person,  and  to 
be  emptied  by  each  one,  in  order  that  remembrance  may  be 
declared  of  a  fourfold  benefit  and  deliverance  ;**...  also, 
**  that  whoever  is  abstemious  or  in  any  way  injured  by  wine  is 
bound  to  drink  these  four  cups  though  nature  reluctates." 
"  That  after  the  first  cup  they  partake  of  a  salad  dipped  in 
vinegar,  eating  a  little  because  vinegar  stimulates  the  appe- 
tite." **  That  care  must  be  taken  at  the  second  cup  that  no 
one  fill  his  stomach  with  too  much  food  and  wine,  lest  he  may 
eat  the  next  loaf  with  disgust  or  nausea,  or  may  fall  asleep 
intoxicated,  and  so  be  unable  to  finish  the  hymn  with  the 
rest."  **  That  after  the  fourth  cup  no  more  wine  must  be 
tasted  that  night,  unless,  perchance,  one  may  be  sick 
or  suffering  from  weakness  of  stomach ;  for  in  that  case  a  fifth 
cup  may  be  poured  out,  and  the  great  Hallel  be  recited." 
"  That  this  number  of  cups  is  not  to  be  exceeded,  because 
the  participants  ought  to  be  engaged  all  the  night  in  obser\'- 
ing  the  rites  of  the  Passover  lawfully,  in  recalling  to  mind 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  in  celebrating  the  miracles  which 
God  then  wrought  for  their  fathers,  until  slumber  overtake 
them.  But  if  anyone  should  drink  more  he  might  easily 
become  intoxicated  and  forget  some  of  those  things,  or  do 
others  irregularly."  **Thatevery  Israelite  is  bound  by  all  means 
to  provide  for  himself  the  four  cups  which  the  Rabbins  re- 
quire, because  their  precepts  are  equivalent  to  divine  laws. 
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But  if  anyone  can  in  no  way  procure  this,  he  shall  procure 
for  himself  dried  grapes  (uvas  siccus)  and  soak  them  in  water 
until  they  have  the  taste  of  wine.  If  he  has  not  even  this 
means,  he  may  substitute  bread  and  use  the  blessings  pre- 
scribed for  the  cups  with  the  other  rites." 

But  how  shall  this  be  reconciled  with  another  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  of  Buxtorfs  work  (p.  403)  in  which  he  uses 
the  following  language  ?  *'  So  scrupulously  do  they  observe 
this  precept  not  to  eat  anything  leavened  in  the  Passover .  .  . 
that  they  abstain  from  all  things  in  which  there  may  be  any 
leaven  ;  as  from  honey y  because  this  is  apt  to  be  adulterated 
with  meal ;  from  sugar,  because  meal  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it ;  from  figs,  because  they  are  commonly  sprinkled 
with  meal ;  from  raisins  {uvis  passis),  because  they  are  often 
in  contact  with  figs ;  from  saffron,  because,  if  it  loses  its 
color  when  carried  from  one  region  into  another,  its  color  is 
wont  to  be  restored  by  adding  leaven.  Some  abstain  even 
from  salmon,  because  it  is  cut  up  with  the  same  knives  used 
in  cutting  bread.  They  abstain  from  vinegar,  which  is  gen- 
erally preserved  in  bath-rooms  in  casks  or  jars,  because 
through  the  whole  year  it  is  filled  with  the  residuum  of  wine 
from  drinking-cups,  and  in  it  therefore  there  may  easily  be 
some  crumbs  of  bread."  The  statements  of  Buxtorf  are  per- 
fectly consistent ;  for  he  does  not  mention  wine  among  the 
articles  from  which  the  most  scrupulous  Jews  abstained. 
And  knowing  what  we  do  about  '*  the  Hedge  around  the 
Law "  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  orthodox  Jews  who 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  Mishna  should  have  been  just 
as  particular  as  this  passage  affirms.  Nor  can  we  be  much 
surprised  that  the  scrupulosity  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  Christ  should  have  led,  by-and-by,  to  the  practice  of 
using  unfermented  grape-juice  in  the  Passover.  Not  how- 
ever because  the  Jews  regarded  the  use  of  "  fermented  wine  " 
as  forbidden,  but  because  they  were  afraid  it  might  contain 
some  particle  of  leavened  meal  or  flour.  But  no  speck  of  evi- 
dence has  been  discovered  that  the  Jews  at,  or  before,  or 
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long  after,  the  time  of  Christ  objected  to  drinking  fermented 
grape-juice  at  the  Paschal  supper.  Most  contradictory  lan- 
guage is  now  quoted  from  living  Rabbis  as  to  the  wine  used 
at  their  Paschal  feast ;  perhaps  the  statements  just  made  may 
contribute  something  towards  an  explanation  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

In  his  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  Edersheim  does  not 
refer  at  the  proper  place  to  the  contents  of  the  cup  which 
Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples;  but  in  his  2d  vol.,  p.  208,  he 
testifies  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  wine  at  their  social  dinners  ;  that  is,  wine  mixed 
with  water.  His  words  are :  "  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  indeed  some  thought  that  the  blessing  should 
not  be  pronounced  till  the  water  had  been  added  to  the 
wine  (Berachoth,  50  a).  According  to  one  statement,  two 
parts  (Nidd.  ii.,  7),  according  to  another,  three  parts  of 
water  (Pesachim,  108,  b)  were  to  be  added  to  the  wine."  In 
proof  of  his  statement  he  appeals  not  to  modern  usage  but 
to  these  treatises  of  the  Mishna,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
'"Blessings,"  and  another  **Passovers"  (Berachoth,  Pesachim). 
Observe,  too,  that  Edersheim  gives  this  account  of  the  wine 
used  at  a  Jewish  supper  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  suppers  at 
which  Jesus  was  sometimes  a  guest  His  statement  is  drawn 
from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  Buxtorf  and  Werner,  who 
describe  *'  the  cups"  used  at  the  Paschal  supper.  If  their 
historical  evidence  is  worth  a  straw,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  cup  which  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  contained  fermented 
grape-juice,  or  the  drink  known  through  the  ages  as  wine — 
"  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  mixed  with  water. 

Thirdly y  does  the  symbolism  of  the  cup  show  that  its 
contents  must  have  been  unfermented  ?  This  question  also 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground  that 
ordinary  wine  is  **  the  corrupted  blood  of  the  grape,  and 
does  not  fitly  represent  the  untainted  blood  poured  out  freely 
on  the  cross."  The  skill  with  which  this  position  has  been 
recently  defended  is  worthy  of  admiration.     If  evident  sin- 
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cerity,  beauty  of  diction,  and  aptness  of  illustration  were  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  theory,  this  might  be  accepted  in  silence. 
But  a  cloud  may  be  entrancingly  beautiful,  though  a  half- 
hour  of  steady  sunlight  will  dissipate  it  forever. 

Among  other  passages  Deut.  32: 14,  which  reads  in  the 
common  version:  '*  And  thou  didst  drink  of  the  pure  blood 
of  the  grape,"  is  referred  to  as  if  *'  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape  "  could  not  have  been  a  fermented  drink.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  inference.  The  expression  **the  blood  of 
the  grape"  occurs  in  one  other  place,  viz.  Gen.  49: 1 1,  where 
Jacob  says  of  Judah :  *'He  hath  washed  his  garments  in 
wine,  and  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes :  his  eyes  shall 
be  red  with  wine  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk."  This  evi- 
dently is  a  case  of  poetic  parallelism,  the  expression  **  blood 
of  grapes"  in  the  second  line  being  synonymous  with  "  wine" 
{or  yayin)  in  the  first. 

Probably  this  fine  expression,  found  only  in  poetry,  was 
suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  wine  in  its  color  to  blood. 
But  what  of  the  word  "  pure  "  in  the  passage  "Thou  didst 
drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  "?  It  is  rendered  more 
accurately  in  the  Revised  Version :  "  And  of  the  blood  of 
the  grape  thou  drankest  wine,**  and  also  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary :  **  And  thou  didst  drink  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
even  wine.**  The  early  Greek  translation,  called  the  Septua- 
gint,  renders  the  word  "  wine  "  oinos.  But  the  word  is  used 
in  other  passages.  In  Isa.  27  :2,  the  common  version  reads: 
*'  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her,  A  vineyard  of  red  wine,**  and 
the  Revised  Version :  '*  In  that  day,  A  vineyard  of  wine,  sing 
ye  unto  it,"  while  Dr.  Alexander  translates,  either  "  In  that 
day  afflict  for  her  the  vineyard  of  wine,  or  **  As  a  vineyard  of 
wine  afflict  her."  Thus  all  agree  that  the  Hebrew  noun 
in  question  means  "  wine."  Alexander  states  that  it  **  strictly 
<lenotes  fermentation,  then  fermented  liquor,  and  is  used  as 
a  poetic  equivalent  oi  yayin.**  The  same  thing  is  affirmed 
hy  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De  Wette's  German  translation,  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  and  others.     In  Ezra  6 : 9  it  is  used 
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by  Darius  the  King  in  his  decree  ordering  Tatnai  and  others 
to  provide  out  of  the  King's  goods  *'  both  young  bullocks 
and  rams  and  lambs  for  burnt  offerings  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  word  of  the  priests 
which  are  at  Jerusalem."  And  in  Ezra  7  :  22  it  is  said  that 
the  contribution  should  amount  "  unto  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  to  an  hundred  measures  of  wheat,  and  to  an  hun- 
dred baths  of  wine*'  etc.  But  we  know  that  the  wine  for  thank- 
offerings  was  yayin.  Here  it  is  called  c/iemer,  a  name  that 
signifies  a  fermented  liquor.  If  now  we  turn  to  Dan. 
5  :  I,  2,  4,  23,  the  same  word  in  its  Aramaean  form  (ckamro) 
is  used  four  times  to  denote  the  **  wine  "  which  Belshazzar 
and  his  thousand  lords  drank  from  sacred  cups  at  his  "  great 
feast ";  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  a  fermented 
drink.  These  are  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  noun  which  is  rendered  **  pure  "  in  the  common 
version  of  Deut.  32 :  14  is  found,  and  it  is  clear  from  an  in- 
spection of  them  that  **  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  "  is  a 
mistranslation  which  no  scholar  will  defend.  Indeed,  the 
very  passage  which  by  mistake  has  furnished  the  expression 
proves  that  **  the  blood  of  the  grape  **  was  a  fermented  drink, 
and  yet  was  considered  a  blessing  along  with  "  the  increase 
of  the  field,"  *'  honey  out  of  the  rock,"  "oil  out  of  the  flinty 
rock,"  •*  butter  of  kine,"  etc.  And  as  the  word  "wine"  is 
in  apposition  with  **  the  blood  of  the  grape  "  it  confirms  the 
interpretation  given  above  to  Gen.  49:  11  that  "the  blood 
of  grapes  "  signifies  ordinary  wine,  the  fermented  juice  of 
grapes.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  statement  quoted  by 
Dr.  Read  that  the  word  chcnter  "  conveys  the  notion  of  foam- 
ing or  ebullition,  and  may  equally  well  apply  to  the  process 
of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing  of  the  liquid  freshly 
poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it  might  be  unfermented 
liquid."  Not  only  the  use  of  this  noun  in'  the  Old  Testa- 
ment but  the  use  of  essentially  the  same  word  in  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  shows  that  it  signifies  a  fermented 
liquor. 
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But,  according  to  chemical  and  microscopical  science,  is 
not  the  process  of  leavening  identical  with  that  of  fermenta- 
tion ?  Leavening  is  doubtless  a  kind  of  fermentation,  but 
the  latter  word  has  a  broader  sense  than  the  former.  Walk- 
ing is  a  kind  of  locomotion,  but  all  locomotion  is  not  walk- 
ing. The  materials  subjected  to  the  process  of  leavening 
are  not  all  of  them  the  same  as  those  subjected  to  the  process 
of  vinous  fermentation.  If  they  were,  men  would  be  as 
ready  to  eat  dough  fully  leavened  as  they  are  to  drink  grape- 
juice  well  fermented.  But  is  not  the  process  of  fermentation, 
as  well  as  the  process  of  leavening,  always  one  of  corrup- 
tion and  death  ?  This  question  must  be  divided.  Is  then 
the  process  of  leavening  one  of  death  ?  Certainly  meal  and 
fine  flour  are  already  dead  before  they  are  permeated  by  the 
leaven,  as  really  so  as  when  they  have  been  kneaded  and 
baked  and  prepared  for  eating.  If  anything  dies  in  the  pro- 
cess of  leavening  it  must  be  the  leaven  itself — the  yeast 
germs — for  nothing  else  is  alive  when  the  process  begins. 
Much  less  is  vinous  fermentation  a  process  of  death  or  dying. 
For,  properly  speaking,  grape-juice  is  no  more  alive  before 
than  it  is  after  fermentation.  Pour  it  on  the  earth  and  it  will 
not  grow.  The  life-preserving  germ  is  not  in  it.  It  is 
really  no  more  alive  than  an  elm  block  on  which  the  writer 
has  been  splitting  wood  in  his  cellar  almost  daily  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Now,  as  fermentation  operates  on  tissues 
or  substances  already  dead,  there  is  no  manifest  propriety  in 
calling  it  a  symbol  of  death. 

Yet  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  symbol  of  the  Lord's 
body  broken  for  us,  and  the  wine  a  symbol  of  his  blood  shed 
for  us.  Neither  the  bread  nor  the  wine  represents  life  ;  both 
of  them  testify  of  death  suffered  in  our  behalf.  **  For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  proclaim 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,"  (i  Cor.  1 1 :  26);  and,  **  except 
a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  it- 
self alone,  but  if  it  die  it  beareth  much  fruit  "  (John  12  :24). 
There   is  properly  no  life,  but  simply  nutriment  for  life,  in 
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bread.  So,  too,  Christ  crucified,  and  as  to  human  flesh  and 
blood  dead,  is  the  life,  that  is,  the  spiritual  nutriment  and 
refreshment  of  the  life  of  believers. 

But  is  not  the  process  of  leavening  a  process  of  putrefac- 
tion after  death?  Certainly,  if  by  putrefaction  is  meant 
certain  chemical  changes  involving  the  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  the  elements  in  meal  or  flour.  But  the  re- 
sults of  those  chemical  reactions  must  be  regarded  as  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  them, 
while  the  sensible  aspects  of  the  process  may  be  suggestive 
of  a  pervasive  energy,  changing  the  character  of  the  mass 
and  fitting  it  for  a  higher  use,  or  of  such  an  energy  penetrat- 
ing the  mass  and  rendering  it  more  or  less  repulsive  and  un- 
clean. 

On  the  other  hand,  vinous  fermentation  does  not  in  its 
process  or  result  render  the  material  in  which  it  operates  re- 
pulsive. It  rather  clarifies  it  in  appearance;  and  there  is  no 
passage  of  Scripture  which  uses  wine  as  suggestive  of  physi- 
cal uncleanliness,  or  associates  it  with  the  idea  of  putrefac- 
tion.    (But  see  Rev.   i6:   19;   17:  2;   18:  3;  and  19:   15.) 

Why,  then,  were  the  Jews  forbidden  to  have  leaven  in 
their  houses  or  to  eat  anything  leavened  during  the  Pass- 
over? Not  because  the  people  were  to  be  taught  that  leav- 
ened bread  (or  fermented  grape-juice)  was  a  "  fallen  angel,** 
a  kind  of  food  unwholesome  and  unfit  to  be  eaten ;  for  such 
a  reason  would  have  prevented  its  use,  if  possible,  through 
the  year.  Such  a  reason  would  have  forbidden  its  use  in 
peace  ofTerings  (see  Lev.  11  :  13),  and  its  presentation  at 
Pentecost  with  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish  (Lev. 
23  :  1 7).  "  The  object  of  this  offering,"  says  the  Bible  Com- 
mentary,  **  seems  to  have  been  to  present  to  the  Lord  the 
best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  actual  condition  in  which  it 
is  most  useful  for  the  support  of  human  life."  But  leaven 
was  forbidden  during  the  Passover :  (a)  Because  unleavened 
bread  was  a  memorial  of  their  haste  in  escaping  from  Egypt 
(Ex.  12:  39;  and  Deut.  16:  3).     **  They  baked  unleavened 
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cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  And  "  Thou 
shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it ;  seven  days  shalt  thou 
eat  unleavened  bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction  ; 
that  t/um  may  est  remember  the  day  when  thou  camest  forth  out 
of  tlu  land  of  Egypt,  all  the  days  of  thy  life''  Leavened 
bread  was  unsuitable  for  that  commemorative  feast  Un- 
leavened bread  was  set  apart,  consecrated,  for  that  occasion, 
and  therefore  leavened  bread  was  pronounced  common  or 
unclean ;  not  because  the  latter  was  less  wholesome  for  food, 
but  because  it  could  not  serve  the  higher  and  religious  pur- 
pose of  the  feast,  (b)  Another  reason  may  have  been  as- 
associated  with  this,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  though 
it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  the  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  dough  under  the  influence  of  leaven.  For  it 
is  then  so  sticky,  unsightly,  and  repulsive  to  most  people, 
that  only  extreme  hunger  would  lead  them  to  eat  of  it  On 
this  account  it  may  have  been  excluded  from  a  great  part  of 
the  temple  service,  and  may  have  been  pronounced,  in  a 
ritual  sense,  unclean. 

These  two  circumstances,  without  regard  to  the  mysteries 
of  chemistry  or  hygiene,  account  for  the  fact  that  leaven 
became  at  length  a  common  symbol  of  moral  evil,  though  it 
was  sometimes  made  a  symbol  of  the  gospel  itself.  But  the 
Scriptures  furnish  no  explanation  of  this  symbolism,  save 
the  one  first  named,  (see  under  a) ;  every  one  is  therefore 
entitled  to  show  his  opinion,  but  not  to  insist  upon  it  as 
a  part  of  revealed  truth.  Mine  may  appear  to  the  reader 
insufficient ;  but  when  he  remembers  Peter's  vision  of  a  sheet 
let  down  from  heaven,  in  which  were  the  "fourfooted  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of 
heaven,"  and  the  voice  rebuking  Peter's  scruples  by  the 
words,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed  make  not  thou  common," 
he  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  rules  as  to  things  clean 
and  unclean  under  the  Mosaic  economy  were  not  founded  on 
<:hemistry,  or  meant  to  teach  men  what  are  the  best  articles  of 
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food,  but  were  founded  on  certain  sensible  qualities  or  his- 
torical associations  which  adapted  animals  and  things  to  be 
used  as  signs  of  spiritual  truth. 

Moreover  vinous  fermentation  as  a  natural  process  was 
more  likelyto  suggest  clarification  than  corruption.  \t\s  acetous 
fermentation,  not  vinous,  which  goes  directly  before  putrefac- 
tion. The  yeast  germs  of  which  so  much  is  now  said,  and  on  which 
the  process  of  fermentation  depends,  were  always  at  hand  on 
the  grapes,  or  vines,  or  elsewhere,  though  invisible,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  sweet  juice  was  expressed  in  the  warm  weather 
they  began  their  work.  By  this  work  everything  visibly 
impure  or  offensive  was  expelled  from  the  liquor,  and  when 
the  process  of  vinous  fermentation  was  complete  the  flavor 
of  the  juice  was  improved,  while  the  small  per  cent  of  alcohol 
in  it  served  to  keep  it  from  change  for  a  long  time  with 
slight  care  on  the  part  of  man.  If  the  average  amount  of 
alcohol  in  wine  was  nine  parts  in  a  hundred,  and  if  by  uni- 
form practice  two  parts  of  water  were  mingled  with  one  of 
wine,  there  would  be  true  wine  with  but  three  percent  of 
alcohol.  If  again  the  average  amount  of  alcohol  was  eight 
parts  in  a  hundred,  and  if,  as  most  authorities  testify,  three 
parts  of  water  were  mingled  with  one  of  wine,  there  would 
be  true  wine  with  but  two  percent  of  alcohol,  a  teaspoonful 
of  which  would  have  small  intoxicating  power. 

But  it  is  not  the  clearness,  or  odor,  or  color,  or  taste,  or 
slightly  exhilarating  quality,  or  comparative  freedom  from 
yeast  germs,  or  stability  of  composition,  by  reason  of  which 
it  is  easily  preserved  and  carried  without  change  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  which  leads  me  to  call  in  question  our  right  to 
substitute  any  other  drink  for  wine  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord, 
but  rather  my  conviction  that  what  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples, saying,  this  cup  (not  something  else)  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  bloody  was  proper  wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes. 
For  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  shown:  (i.)  that  there  is  no 
biblical  foundation  for  the  two-wine  theory  ;  (2.)  that  there  is 
no  biblical  proof  of  Christ's  giving  simple  grape-juice  to   his 
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disciples  in  the  cup ;  and  (3.)  that  there  is  strong  extra-bib- 
lical evidence  of  "  this  fruit  of  the  vine  "  being  wine  mingled 
with  water.  It  is  then  easy  for  me  to  honor  the  intention  of 
those  who  have  put  grape-juice,  or  raisin-juice,  or  some  other 
liquid  into  the  cup  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  but 
it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  perceive  the  soundness  of  their  reasons 
for  so  doing.  I  heartily  wish  they  would  re-examine  the 
case,  and  if  they  find  the  evidence  to  be  against  their  prac- 
tice, yield  to  it  promptly  and  without  fear.  There  is  no  body 
of  Christians  that  is  under  more  sacred  obligations  to  ascer- 
tain and  follow  the  law  of  Christ  in  this  matter  than  tlie  one 
to  which  we  belong.  But  the  writer's  principal  object  will 
be  accomplished  if  his  brethren  are  led  to  act  with  full  intel- 
ligence in  observing  the  holy  supper,  whether  they  do  or  do 

not  agree  with  him. 

Alvah  Hovey. 

Nezvton  Theological  Seminary, 
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II. 

FREEDOM  OF  DISCUSSION. 

To  USE  liberty  in  speech  is  to  find  out  its  limitations. 
These  limitations  are  often  highly  valued  by  such  as  have 
most  at  heart  the  ends  for  the  sake  of  which  liberty  is 
claimed.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  of  debate  encourages 
sects  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  But  scarcely  has 
a  sect  been  rallied  to  the  defense  of  a  belief,  than  it  begins 
to  find  discipline  in  its  own  ranks  essential  to  success. 
However  insistent  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  schism  itself 
has  made,  however  acquiescent  in  the  liberty  of  rival  bodies, 
it  sternly  frowns  upon  dissent  within  its  own  limits.  It  is 
held  to  this  course  by  the  seriousness  with  which  it  accepts 
its  vocation.  Whatever  party  we  cleave  to,  whatever  high 
purpose  we  hold,  the  liberty  which  we  allow  to  ourselves  is 
fettered  by  so  many  scruples  of  charity  and  of  prudence  that 
the  average  conviction  amounts  to  but  this :  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  freely,  but  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  use  it 
While  the  conflict  between  opposing  doctrines  or  policies  is 
at  its  height  and  a  free  field  granted,  no  one  has  an  ear  for 
a  vindication  of  liberty  under  the  rule  of  party  opinion. 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  a  right  invites  suspicion.  And 
truly,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  suggestion  has  a  whimsical  un- 
timeliness. 

But  great  controversies  are  not  always  at  their  height 
Both  sides  may  grow  weary  before  the  issue  is  decided,  and 
during  the  truce  criticism  of  all  sorts  is  indulged  in  through- 
out the  camp.  Perhaps  a  new  foe  appears,  and  the  lately 
hostile  armies  unite  against  him.  This  is  the  present  atti- 
tude of  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  long  "  off-year  "  in  sectarian  politics.     Evangelical  interests 
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and  social  reforms  absorb  attention  and  make  us  almost 
ashamed  of  the  old  rivalries.  But  when  sectarian  disputes 
are  hushed  in  the  presence  of  graver  concerns,  these  graver 
concerns  are  up  for  discussion.  In  a  time  of  general  up- 
heaval like  the  Cromwellian  era  and  that  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  in  a  period  of  the  intense  and  various  mental 
activity  universal  now,  discussion  cannot  be  repressed. 
Liberty  is  granted  because  it  is  seized  and  held  fast.  Sects 
form  within  sects ;  individuals  stand  out  against  parties. 
No  doctrine,  no  aim  is  too  sacred  for  question,  no  method 
too  well  settled  to  be  denounced.  To  the  considerate  and 
grave  it  seems  an  age  of  frivolous  curiosity  and  even  of  pro- 
fane experiment.  Surely,  since  we  cannot  find  a  way  out  of 
the  uproar,  and  in  fact  are  every  one  adding  somewhat  to  it, 
it  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  this  freedom  of  contention 
can  be  justified.  We  will  therefore  inquire  what  is  the  scope 
of  our  liberty,  on  what  grounds  it  may  be  defended,  and  will 
venture  to  indicate,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  topics  for 
its  proper  use. 

No  reader  of  this  Review  will  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  scope  of  freedom  in  speech,  as  in  act,  is  limited  by  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place.  The  devotional  meetings  of  a 
church,  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  were  not  designed  for 
"  doubtful  disputations."  But  the  theological  club,  the 
pastors*  conference,  the  platform  of  a  church  congress,  the 
pages  of  a  Quarterly  Review  are  provided  expressly  for  dis- 
cussion, in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  word.  If  suitable  place 
and  time  must  be  found,  so  must  a  willing  hearer.  A  clever 
friend  puts  it,  "  Your  right  to  your  tongue  is  not  a  right  to 
my  ears."  Still,  inquiry  as  to  the  scope  of  discussion  is  not 
answered  by  defining  time,  place,  and  hearer,  but  by  fixing 
the  range  of  fit  topics  for  debate. 

Ought  a  Christian  publicly  to  question  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  the  doctrines  admitted  to  be  scriptural  and 
attested  by  experience  of  the  church  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  committed  to  the  defense  of  these.     He  ought  not,  by 
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imparting  his  doubts,  to  imperil  the  faith  which  he  would 
on  no  account  destroy.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  he  may 
not  in  his  own  way  defend  and  theorize  abeut  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  common  belief  That  is,  there  is  liberty  of 
theological  and  denominational  disagreement 

Is  it  then  right  to  dissent  publicly  from  the  doctrines  of 
one's  denomination  ?  Is  a  Baptist,  for  instance,  at  liberty  to 
declare  unbaptistic  opinions  ?  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
to  say  that  this  is  a  question  of  conventional  relations  and 
not  of  scriptural  requirements.  If  heresies,  that  is,  opinions 
which  constitute  a  breach  in  the  substance  of  Christianity, 
be  left  out  of  account,  division  of  the  church  into  sects  is 
rather  a  development  of  history  than  a  demand  of  the  Bible. 
Irreconcilable  differences  as  to  indispensable  externals  alone 
necessitate  sectarian  division.  Can,  then,  those  who  prac- 
tice the  same  rites  in  the  same  way  suffer  one  another  to 
question  the  duty  of  their  practices  ?  The  Episcopal  Church 
allows  her  ministers  to  say  publicly  what  they  please  about 
orders  and  sacraments,  canons  and  rubrics,  providing  that 
no  disobedient  act  is  committed.  Baptists  are  more  sensi- 
tive on  this  point.  It  has  cost  us  much  pain  to  put  down 
open  dissent,  while  allowing  private  diversity.  Would  it  be 
lawful  for  a  Baptist  to  disclaim  in  public  the  obligation  of 
practices  to  which  he  always  conforms  ?  To  put  what  will  be 
thought  extreme  cases — is  he  at  liberty  to  give  out  that, 
though  he  does  not  indulge  in  open  communion,  he  holds  it 
would  be  right ;  that  he  prefers  immersion,  but  does  not 
think  affusion  inadmissible  ;  that  he  will  not  have  his  children 
christened,  but  does  not  believe  it  would  be  wrong  ?  Yes 
or  no,  according  to  the  point  of  view  and  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

Yes,  if  we  look  only  at  the  intrinsic  propriety  of  declar- 
ing an  independent  judgment  on  matters  like  these.  No 
such  rank  can  be  claimed  for  any  tenets  about  which  evan- 
gelical churches  differ  as  to  attach  the  guilt  of  heresy  to  the 
expression  of  one  or  another  opinion  with   regard  to  them. 
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Nor  could  a  church  find  scriptural  warrant  for  withdrawing 
its  fellowship,  solely  because  such  a  liberty  had  been  taken 
with  its  creed.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  treatment  by  the 
apostles  of  differences  like  these  shows  that  excommunication 
for  such  a  cause  merely  would  be  a  schismatic  act  on  the 
part  of  the  church  itself — No,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  dis- 
sention  that  would  ordinarily  be  caused  by  dissent  Dispu- 
tatiousness  is  unchristian,  and  may  become  intolerable,  even 
when  indulged  in  by  the  soundest  Baptist.  "  A  factious 
man,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject." — No, 
again,  if  we  respect  the  conditions  of  effective  organization 
among  human  beings.  So  rigid  are  these  that  if  all  Protes- 
tants could  be  brought  over  to  one  ecclesiastical  organization 
and  to  one  set  of  forms,  they  would  still  group  themselves, 
as  high,  low,  and  broad  church  Episcopalians  do,  into  dif- 
ferent local  churches  according  to  their  different  schools  of 
belief  How  preposterous  it  would  still  be,  if  full  immunity 
were  guaranteed,  to  disturb  one  such  church  by  advocating 
in  it  the  notions  of  a  sister  church  !  As  the  case  stands, 
both  peace  and  energy  are  promoted  when  a  man  unites 
with  the  denomination  with  which,  upon  the  whole,  he 
agrees.  It  may  well  be  left  for  time  to  show  whether  exist- 
ing denominational  diversities  can  be  advantageously  em- 
braced in  a  denominational  union.  Thus  far,  latitudinarian 
comprehension  has  tended  either  toward  sharper  conflicts  or 
toward  doctrinal  indifference. 

The  scope  of  liberty  worth  defending  is  thus  narrowed — 
really  broadened — into  a  right  to  discuss  the  open  questions 
on  which  denominations  have  not  taken  ground  ;  that  is,  the 
problems  in  theology  and  ethics  which  may  be  new  to  our 
generation,  and  are  plainly  the  concern  of  our  common 
Christianity.  Such  liberty  implies  that  neither  reproach  nor 
unfraternal  coldness  shall  seek  to  deter  anyone  from  bearing 
his  part  in  the  inquiry.  Ridicule  and  reproach  are  of  the 
nature  of  punishment,  and  not  a  function  of  debate. 

To  use  this  liberty  is  right,  is  duty,  and  is  safe.     On  what 
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grounds  can  this  be  maintained  ?  Moral  results  are  of  high- 
est moment,  and  freedom  of  discussion  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  character.  The  issues  of  the  day  are  the  afiair 
of  all.  No  one  can  blamelessly  allow  his  lips  to  be  sealed 
with  regard  to  them.  It  is  disloyalty  to  the  Master  to  sub- 
mit faith  and  conscience,  or  the  affirmation  of  these,  to  the 
dictate  of  either  a  priest  or  a  crowd.  If  the  one  or  the  many 
overawe  the  individual  into  silence,  moral  discouragement  is 
inflicted,  and  the  noble  sense  of  responsibility  to  one's  gener- 
ation is  enfeebled.  Repression  of  debate  on  the  serious  con- 
cerns of  the  present  must  inevitably  foster  a  nerveless,  timid 
and  even  insincere  type  of  character.  No  degree  of  partisan 
success  compensates  for  the  loss  of  personal  conviction  and 
manly  effort.     So  much  as  to  enforced  silence. 

Free  discussion  is  right  and  duty,  for  the  further 
reason  that  truth  can  be  arrived  at,  if  at  all,  only  by 
this  means.  Who,  with  all  help  from  his  fellows,  can  add 
much  to  the  religious  knowledge  of  his  generation  ?  With- 
out aid  from  other  minds  no  one  can,  or  ever  did,  attain  re- 
sults of  importance  to  himself  or  to  others.  If  any  one  seek 
to  win  or  to  impart  wisdom  through  speech,  no  one  is  at 
liberty  to  upbraid  him.  At  all  events,  in  an  inquiry  so 
solemn,  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judg- 
ment. This  risk,  trifling  to  a  brave  and  sincere  spirit,  God 
forbid  that  any  American  Christian  should  timidly  seek  ta 
avoid. 

A  fit  answer  to  open  questions  may  be  beyond  reach ; 
but  by  stating  one's  perplexities  the  real  issue  is  often 
brought  to  light,  and  opinions  rapidly  defined.  For  this 
very  reason  some  would  discourage  debate.  Yet,  if  the 
speaker  be  fixed  in  error  by  utterance,  the  error  itself  is 
exposed. 

And  so  we  come  to  notice  that  freedom  of  discussion^ 
concerning  open  questions,  upon  the  whole  is  safe.  Religious 
and  moral  truth  is  not  a  series  of  abstractions  floating  in 
vacuo  ;  it  is  the  affirmation  of  realities  concerning  God  and 
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man,  and  concerning  their  relations.  New  doctrine,  when 
amply  examined  and  when  tested  by  experience,  will  prove 
correspondent  or  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  wants  of 
men.  Christianity  evidences  itself.  Discussion  alone  is 
safe.  Without  full  and  open  discussion  error  is  certain,  for 
error  is  specious.  Begotten  in  secret  and  permitted  to  grow 
up  in  privacy,  it  wins  unchallenged  a  place  in  the  household 
of  faith. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  harmful  misconceptions  are 
often  incident  to  debate.  It  cannot  be  mischievous  to  im- 
part the  whole  truth  concerning  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  duty ;  but  it  often  does  harm  to  declare  a  part  of  the 
truth,  to  so  state  even  the  entire  truth  as  to  convey  an  in- 
correct impression,  or  to  publish  what  is  believed  to  be  true 
without  having  taken  due  time  for  inquiry.  Young  minis- 
ters ought  not  to  proclaim  their  latest  fancy,  however  confi- 
dently held.  A  young  man's  mind  ferments.  Ingenuous 
thinker,  wait  for  your  brewing  to  settle,  and  do  not  peddle 
your  yeast.  Even  when  opinions  seem  well  grounded,  it  is 
no  trifle  to  get  them  fully  apprehended  by  other  minds.  A 
partial  representation  is  often  in  effect  a  misrepresentation  ; 
a  half-understanding  is  a  misunderstanding.  Furthermore, 
new  truth  in  any  department  is  always  antagonized  by  pre- 
conceptions on  the  same  theme.  The  heat  of  collision  im- 
pels some  to  reject  the  new  truth,  others  to  despise  the  old. 
But  the  succeeding  generation  will  inherit  the  gains  that  cost 
the  fathers  so  dearly.  The  cruel  process  of  natural  selection 
is  the  method  by  which  knowledge  is  evolved.  The  reform- 
er's doctrine  of  justification  opened  the  door  to  Antinomian- 
ism ;  their  claim  to  the  right  of  private  interpretation  drew 
fanaticism  in  its  train.  Peter  tells  us  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrested  the  teaching  of  Paul  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. Even  Christ,  who  denounced  woe  upon  him  by  whom 
the  offence  should  come,  was  "  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock 
of  ofTence."  The  Hoosac  tunnel,  the  new  Croton  aqueduct 
inevitably  cost  many  human  lives ;  but  civilization  rolls  on 
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like  a  Juggernaut  over  the  bodies  of  her  devotees.  If  it  be 
unsafe  to  carry  forvrard  her  projects,  it  would  be  ruin  to  ar- 
rest  them.  Perhaps  it  is  a  penalty  of  the  fall  that  the  birth- 
throes  of  truth  must  ever  prove  an  agony  to  those  who  will 
yet  rejoice  that  a  man-child  is  bom  into  the  worid.  And 
so,  after  all,  it  is  safe,  as  the  wise  man  hath  it,  '*to  cry  after 
knowledge,  and  lift  up  the  voice  for  understanding." 

Liberty   of  discussion   finds   sufficient   warrant    in   the 
Bible.     Express   warrant,    it    is   true,    does    not    abound. 
Paul's  injunction  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye, 
but  not  to  doubtful  disputations,"  seems  to  say,  "  Disagree 
in  opinion  if  you  must,  but  hold  your  peace  about  it"     The 
challenge  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  rulers  "  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye,"  is  clearly  a  demand  for  religious  liberty 
under  the  law  of  the  land.     The  so>called  council   at  Jeru- 
salem, however,  is  an  example  of  agreement  through  dis- 
cussion.    But  Scriptural  support  for  freedom  of  speech  is 
abundantly    found   in   the   emphatic  affirmation    of  gospel 
liberty  in  general.     Freedom    is  one ;  it  is  freedom  to   do 
what  is  right,  and  to  speak  what  is  true.     Obviously  freedom 
to   do   includes   freedom    to    defend   one's   doing.      Yet   it 
would  be  easy  to  array  text   against  text.     Does    Paul   en- 
courage the  Galatians  by  writing,  "  For  freedom  did  Christ 
set  us  free;  stand  fast  therefore?"  He  enjoins  the  Romans 
to  the  contrar>%  **  Hast  thou  faith  ?  Have  it  to  thyself  be- 
fore   God."     But  beneath    these  seeming   contradictions  is 
some    unifying   principle ;    what  that  principle    is    may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that   whenever   the  issue  was   drawn 
bet>%'een   the  impulses  of  charity  and   the   maintenance   of 
liberty,  whenever  to  follow  love  was  to   surrender  freedom, 
Paul  invariably  decided  for  freedom.     To  some  minds   this 
may  se6m  incredible ;  yet  it  was  not  only  what    Paul    did, 
but  it  was  the  only  right  and  truly  loving  thing  for   him  to 
do.     The  reason  is  not   far    to  seek.     To    love  is    indeed 
a  duty,  but  the  gifts  of  love  must  be  free  gifts.     A  gift   is 
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never  due.  It  cannot  be  claimed.  It  cannot  even  be  freely 
bestowed  unless  it  may  freely  be  withheld.  Liberty  is  a 
condition  of  all  those  activities  to  which  love  alone  furnishes 
tfie  motive.  This  is  the  ground  of  Peter's  rebuke  to  Ananias. 
"  While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  And  after  it  was 
sold  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  Furthermore,  to  sur- 
render any  liberty  left  to  us  by  the  gospel,  is  so  far  to  sur- 
render the  gospel.  Why  so  ?  Because  Christ  in  nailing  the 
hand-writing  of  ordinances  to  the  cross  abolished  all  non- 
natural  restraints,  and  by  claiming  sole  lordship  excluded 
all  other  lords.  Whatever  the  Christian  may  voluntarily 
concede,  for  love's  sake,  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  concede 
anything  on  compulsion.  And  so  Paul  who  would  taste 
neither  meat  nor  wine,  rather  than  cause  a  weak  brother  to 
stumble,  Paul  who  indignantly  exclaimed  **  Destroy  not 
him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died,"  and  said  "  we 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves,"  this  same  Paul  somehow  found  it  con- 
sistent to  write  to  the  Colossians,  **  Let  no  man  judge  you 
in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,"  cried  out 
against  the  Galatians,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  I  have  be- 
stowed on  you  labor  in  vain  " — merely  because  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  some  old  Jewish  formalities  and  tram- 
mels^ — and  even  to  this  day  startles  us  by  a  ringing  anathema 
upon  any  man  or  angel  who — precisely  in  imposing  un- 
required restraints — should  preach  any  other  gospel  than 
Paul's  own  gospel  of  freedom  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Paul's  resolute  defence  of  liberty  against  even  the  slight- 
est encroachment  can  be  understood  when  we  recollect  that 
the  lovers  of  liberty  have  ever  resented  any  impairment  of 
rights;  as  when  George  Grenville  vexed  our  fathers  with 
his  stamp  act,  or  the  pious  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
tried  to  quiet  the  active  and  aggravating  tongue  of  Roger 
Williams.  No  doubt  those  godly  despots  of  New  England, 
and  the  honest  but  weak-headed  George  the  Third,  had  as 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  protest  for  freedom  as 
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some  of  our  own  precisians  now-a-day  find  when  Paul's 
thunder-bolts  are  turned  against  the  newly  invented  little 
prison-houses  in  which  they  yearn  to  be  locked  up  with 
their  brethren. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  part  of  considerate 
charity  to  shock  those  who  are  in  bondage  to  vain  scruples. 
The  occasions  for  that  loving  service  are  perhaps  too  often 
neglected.  Our  meek  Lord,  who  pleased  not  Himself,  once 
and  again  deliberately  violated  the  religious  principles  of 
the  Pharisees  by  what  he  did  on  the  Sabbath,  and  even  their 
sense  of  moral  decency  in  eating  and  drinking  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  What  names  he  was  called  for  it  may  be 
found  in  the  record. 

Liberty,  then,  is  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  love's  sake. 
Only  a  paradox  will  set  forth  the  whole  case:  duty  to  our- 
selves requires  self-sacrifice  for  others ;  duty  to  others  for- 
bids us  to  permit  encroachment  upon  our  rights.  We 
attain  the  higher  ends  of  our  own  being  when  we  do  what 
rational  creatures  alone  can  do,  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  But  we  defeat  even  the  primary 
ends  of  another's  being  when  we  let  him  forget  that  every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden.  Only  when  liberty  is  conceded 
is  magnanimity  possible.  It  was  creditable  to  Paul  to  say 
'*  not  all  things  are  expedient,"  because  he  could  first  say 
"  all  things  are  lawful."  The  Bible  nowhere  allows  us  to 
believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinners  led  to  a  sacrifice 
which  they  might  have  demanded.  It  was  "the  mind  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus  "  freely  to  empty  himself  of  a  condition 
which  he  had  a  right  to  retain ;  and  that  mind  can  be  in  us 
also  only  as  we  render  a  service  or  incur  a  sacrifice  which 
cannot  be  dictated  by  another's  discretion,  nor  extorted  **  by 
another  man's  conscience."  If  you  deny  my  liberty,  you 
forbid  me  to  be  like  Christ 

The  foregoing  assertion  of  liberty,  especially  of  liberty 
to  discuss  living  questions,  is  of  present  importance  only  be- 
cause  of  its  implied   applications.     We  therefore  inquire : 
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What  matters  are  now  open  for  debate  ?  A  few  may  be 
sketched  by  way  of  example.  Of  theological  questions 
these : 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
true ;  and  if  it  be  found  true,  what  its  effects  will  be  upon 
Christian  theology.  In  face  of  the  almost  universal  accept- 
ance by  scientists  of  evolution  in  some  phase  as  the  method 
of  nature,  such  an  inquiry  is  not  only  natural  but  prudent 
If  the  creation  of  man  by  special  divine  interposition  be  ad- 
mitted, and  it  cannot  be  disproved,  theology  has  nothing  to 
dread  and  much  to  hope  from  evolution. 

We  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
but  what  writings  constitute  the  Bible  ?  Tradition  assures 
us  that  it  contains  the  books  received  by  Protestants.  But 
tradition  is  always  subject  to  scrutiny.  The  Bible  itself,  as 
well  as  all  data  furnished  by  history,  was  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  searched  for  a  settlement  of  the  Canon.  That 
search  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress.  Thus  far  it  has 
tended  almost  decisively  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament  as 
received  by  us.  Certain  questions  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
are  still  unanswered.  The  inquiry  should  not  be  abandoned 
to  unbelieving  critics.  It  should  be  pursued  by  those  who 
accept  the  authority  of  Christ,  by  those  who  insist  upon  the 
authority  of  Christ,  who  also  thoroughly  understand  and 
scrupulously  apply  the  canons  of  a  scientific  criticism. 
We,  last  of  all  men,  should  imagine  that  sound  criticism 
and  the  authority  of  our  Lord  are  in  conflict  His 
authority  is  secure  only  when  a  sound  criticism  interprets 
His  words.  One  critic  may  seem  to  claim  too  little,  another 
too  much,  as  settled  by  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Time  must 
be  allowed  in  order  to  reach  an  unimpeachable  verdict  Yet 
if  any  one  dreads  the  results  of  this  concession  to  loyal 
Christian  scholars,  let  him  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that  even 
hostile  criticism  has  not  undermined  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
but,  at  many  points,  has  confirmed  and  vindicated  it 

That  the  Bible  claims  supreme  authority  we  thankfully 
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recognize ;  but  what  theory  can  be  deduced  from  it  as  to 
the  respective  parts  taken  in  its  composition  by  the  spirit  of 
God  and  by  its  writers  is  not  definitely  settled,  perhaps  never 
can  be.  The  question  is  still  on  the  carpet,  and  debate  is  in 
order  for  ourselves  as 'well  as  for  others. 

The  function  of  Christian  consciousness  in  the  settlement 
of  doctrinal  problems  is  to  the  theologian  a  profoundly  in- 
teresting theme.  If  the  topic  be  not  lost  sight  of,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  its  discussion  will  invigorate  faith  in 
the  Bible  as  the  interpreter  of  man  to  himself,  and  as  the 
revealer  to  him  of  an  abounding  supply  for  his  urgent 
needs. 

The  problems  of  Scriptural  anthropology,  apart  from  its 
relations  to  ontological  science,  are  not  just  now  so  actively 
mooted  as  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  has  a  perennial  charm,  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  not  a  few,  was  never  before  explored  with  so  fair 
prospect  of  real  progress.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  that 
need  be  anxiously  attended  to  whether  Jesus  was  divine. 
Biographical  study  has  afforded  a  valid  assurance  that  the 
Son  of  Man  was  also  the  Son  of  God.  But  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  long  ago  and  often  confi- 
dently pronounced  upon  only  to  be  freshly  brought  into 
dispute,  nothing  is  thus  far  so  clear  as  that  no  thorough- 
going and  tenable  theory  has  been  invented.  The  common 
remark  in  the  Bible  classes  is  perhaps  the  wisest — namely, 
that  His  mysterious  nature  cannot  be  understood.  Perhaps 
it  will  ever  baffle  the  study  of  the  curious  and  the  reverent. 
But  let  the  inquiry  go  on  until  sound  thinkers  are  satisfied 
that  inquiry  is  in  vain. 

What  theory  of  His  atoning  work  will  prevail  it  were 
bold  to  predict.  That  expiation  and  life  are  by  Him  is  the 
abiding  faith  of  His  people ;  but  a  rationale  of  the  process 
is  the  eagerly  sought  goal  which  every  teacher  of  theology 
believes  he  has  touched,  while  to  others  it  seems  far  from 
his  hand.     And  yet  a  growing  appreciation  that  the  divine 
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Logos  formed  the  basis  of  the  theanthropic  consciousness  of 
our  Lord,  together  with  a  noticeable  movement  toward  a 
realistic  conception  of  human  nature,  offers  to  lead  to  a  more 
penetrating  insight,  and  to  a  view  including  the  discrepant 
views  already  brought  to  light.  Tttis  promise,  too,  may  be 
delusive,  but  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  breaking  off 
the  inquiry. 

Eschatology  supplies  the  themes  toward  which  the  live- 
liest popular  interest  is  now  drawn.  A  perhaps  intentional 
— at  least  unavoidable— obscurity  is  cast  by  prophecy  over 
the  scenes  before  us.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
question  as  to  prophecy  can  be  adequately  answered  ere  the 
fulfillment  is  reached.  Yet  many  take  a  deep  delight  in 
these  mysteries.  Thirty  years  ago  we  banished  them  from 
our  fellowship  for  too  diligent  ciphering  at  the  problem  of 
the  "six  hundred  sixty  and  six,"  and  of  "the  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time."  No  one  now  will  disturb  their  calcula- 
tions nor  forbid  their  adventurous  voyages,  although  some, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  like  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  an  earlier 
time,  or  like  the  Shakers  and  Mormons  in  our  own  day,  will 
wander  far  from  the  luminousand  steadfast  temple  of  the  truth. 
It  remains  an  open  question  whether  the  Lord  will  visibly 
return  before  a  millenniun),  or  only  at  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  spiritual  body  is 
assumed  at  death,  or  will  be  ours  only  when  the  last  trumpet 
summons  man  to  the  Great  Assizes.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  any  will  be  finally  condemned  without  express  re- 
jection of  the  personal  Christ.  It  is  an  open  question  sim- 
ply because,  to  us  at  least,  it  is  a  new  question.  Old  forms 
of  Restorationism  had  little  effect  on  theology,  though  not  a 
little  on  popular  preaching.  The  writer  is  persuaded  that 
this  form  of  Restorationism  is  essentially  discordant  with  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  destined  to  a  similar  fate.  But  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  such  a  topic,  and 
every  Baptist  may  assert  the  right  to  study  and  to  discuss  this 
novel  claimant  for  a  place  among  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  writer  of  this  article 
to  say,  what  nevertheless  it  is  prudent  to  say,  that  on  all 
these  doctrines  he  holds  with  his  brethren,  and  does  not  see 
how  he  could  honestly  teach  in  a  theological  seminary  doc- 
trines contrary  to  those  which  he  is  appointed  to  teach. 
This  disavowal  may  not  be  accepted.  To  declare  questions 
open  and  to  invite  debate  upon  them,  although  evangelical 
faith  readily  supplies  at  least  a  provisional  answer,  is  to  take 
a  stand  which  to  the  average  mind  seems  incompatible  with 
cordial  acceptance  of  such  an  answer.  Earnest  believers 
often  unconsciously  claim  infallibility ;  but  infallibility  be- 
longs only  to  the  unbroken  consent  of  spiritual  men  con- 
cerning the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible.  A  doctrine  always 
and  widely  disputed  is  not  a  settled  doctrine.  So  long  as 
resentment  is  aroused  by  the  claim  of  liberty  to  discuss  open 
questions,  especially  those  weighty  questions  to  which  no 
Christian  denomination  has  proffered  a  reply,  so  long  liberty 
ought,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  manliness,  to  be  claimed 
by  those  whose  own  orthodoxy  is,  or  should  be,  unimpeach- 
able. The  greater  the  risk  the  more  urgent  the  duty.  The 
most  unequivocal  assertion  of  liberty  is  to  use  it  Such  con- 
siderations prompted  this  paper.  They  require  that  dis- 
cussion should  be  challenged  on  yet  one  more  irritating 
theme. 

The  duty  of  the  Christian  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, and  as  to  his  influence  upon  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  drunkenness,  is  distinctly  an  open  question.  The 
writer  is  not  about  to  argue  in  favor  of  his  own  view  of  the 
case,  but  to  show  that,  prima  facie,  there  is  a  case  to  be  ar- 
gued. The  matter  stands  thus :  No  such  consensus  has  been 
reached  by  the  wise  and  good  as  to  justify  any  group  of 
earnest  men,  whatever  their  opinion,  in  assuming  that,  be- 
cause the  question  has  been  answered  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  answered  in  the  same  way  by  everyone 
else.  The  number  of  those  who  publicly  agitate  the  temper- 
ance problem  is  not  large.      Naturally,  the  majority  of  these 
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urge  the  radical  measures  of  total-abstinence  and  of  prohibi- 
tion. A  canvas  of  communicants  in  Protestant  churches 
would  doubtless  find  the  greater  part  of  them  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  favorable  to 
suppression  of  their  sale  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
minority  of  church  members,  persons  not  inferior  to  their 
brethren  in  intelligence  and  character,  regard  absolute  prohi- 
bition as  politically  unjustifiable  or  inexpedient,  and  abstain, 
if  at  all,  from  indulgence  in  wine,  and  the  like,  not  for  con- 
science' sake  but  in  deference  to  the  prevailing  sentiment 
within  religious  circles.  Outside  these  circles,  very  many 
good  citizens  who  abhor  dissipation  and  fear  the  results  of 
the  drinking  habit,  especially  upon  the  lower  class  of  day- 
laborers,  side  with  one  or  the  other  church  party  as  to  per- 
sonal habits  and  public  policy,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  expediency.  But  the  expression  of  moderate  opinions, 
opinions  not  at  all  discountenanced  by  the  Bible,  is  met  by 
sorrowful  reproaches  and,  oftener  still,  by  vituperation.  No 
problem  more  urgently  demands  wide-minded,  thorough- 
going, and  Christian-tempered  conference  ;  yet  on  no  other 
practical  issue  is  there  less  willingness  to  hear  argument. 
To  consent  to  public  argument  would  be  to  consent  that  the 
scruples  against  tasting  strong  drink,  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  painfully  fostered,  should  probably  be  weakened, 
possibly  destroyed.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
determined  teetotallers  often  resent  freedom  of  speech  against 
their  doctrines  and  denounce  it  unsparingly.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  free  discussion  a  more  considerate  mood,  a  more 
rational  conviction,  and  perhaps  a  more  effective  plan  might 
be  hoped  for. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  a  Christian  may  indulge  at 
his  meals  in  drinks  that  do  not  intoxicate  him.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  moderate  indulgence  on  his  part  is  likely 
to  lead  his  associates  into  immoderate  indulgence.  Constant 
reiteration  that  temperance  is  almost  certain  to  produce  in- 
temperance has  given  the  statement  the  force  of  an  axiom. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  reinvestigation  might  not  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion,  and  therefore  a  question  whether  the 
presumption  against  temperate  indulgence,  at  least  in  the 
classes  where  a  sentiment  of  social  decency  and  religious 
duty  prevails,  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  is  also  a  fit 
question  whether  the  danger  to  moderate  drinkers  is  not  less 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  temperance  agitation  has  produced 
a  lively  sense  of  the  shame  and  wickedness  of  drunkenness. 
Home  and  society  have  been  purged  from  the  disreputable 
habits  of  scarcely  two  generations  ago.  In  Rhode  Island,  at 
that  time,  a  newly  made  lawyer  was  expected  to  provide  for 
a  carouse  of  his  seniors  at  the  bar.  In  Connecticut  Lyman 
Beecher  was  scandalized  by  seeing  Congregational  ministers 
tipsy  at  ordination  dinners.  The  stout  heart  of  Beecher,  the 
blazing  genius  of  Gough,  were  consecrated  to  a  new  apostle- 
ship,  and  the  church  has  not  been  deaf  to  the  message. 
Who  can  help  admiring  that  breath  of  Christian  humanity 
which  covers  with  the  sanctions  of  conscience  all  the  sugges- 
tions of  love  ?  Yet  it  remains  a  serious  question  whether 
the  consciences  of  children  ought  to  be  bound  by  a  pledge 
which  the  judgment  of  maturer  years  may  not  approve; 
whether  churches  may  lawfully  exact  total  abstinence  of  their 
members ;  and  whether  temperance  societies,  formed  within 
a  church,  are  not  often  chargeable  with  presumption  and 
usurpation  in  putting  a  stigma  upon  those  who  decline  to 
take  the  pledge.  Paul's  word  is  applicable  here :  '*  Let  not 
him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not,  and  let  not  him 
that  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth.*'  Every  Christian 
should  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  may  claim  the  pro- 
tection, of  this  law. 

It  is  an  open  question  what  part  to  take  in  securing  legis- 
lation for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  When  some  en- 
croachment must  be  made  on  personal  liberty  for  the  secur- 
ity of  public  order  and  public  morality,  is  it  not  a  modest 
question  whether  an  encroachment  as  slight  as  possible  should 
not  be  tried  first,  and  maintained,  too,  with  all  the  vigilance 
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and  vigor  essential  to  the  success  of  any  political  experiment? 
If  rigorous  enforcement  of  such  measures  should  break  the 
political  power  of  the  liquor  interest,  the  State  would  be  de- 
livered from  an  insolent  and  dangerous  foe.  Yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion how  far  legislation  should  be  shaped  to  such  an  end. 

This  paper  has  sought,  kindly  but  unequivocally,  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  free  discussion  on  open  questions  of  Christian 
faith  and  morals.  The  undertaking  seemed  to  be  not  uncalled 
for,  because  under  a  democratic  government  and  in  a  demo- 
cratic church  the  rule  of  majorities  fosters  awe  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  The  sentiment  of  a  popular  majority  is  often 
right  within  a  certain  range,  but  unintelligent  on  many 
themes,  apt  to  be  arrogant  and  oppressive  on  all.  If  Baptists 
allow  it  to  prevail,  we  shall  be  limited  to  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance toward  all  progress  in  thought.  Or,  if  here  and  there 
an  individual  ventures  a  suggestion,  it  will  be  at  risk  o 
alienating  his  loved  friends,  of  becoming  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  strangers,  and  even  of  being  ignominiously  thrust 
out  of  Christian  fellowship.  Terrorizing  is  tyranny;  yet  the 
vulgar  sentiment  in  any  association  of  religious  people  seeks 
to  deter  its  members  from  contributing  aught  to  the  thought 
of  the  age.  Aright-minded  man  will  not  submit,  and  he 
will  not  be  afraid.  Prudence,  indeed,  raises  the  question. 
What  is  the  use  ?  Will  not  the  chosen  work  of  a  life-time 
be  imperilled  by  taking  sides  for  an  unpopular  idea?  But 
for  some  men  the  chosen  work  of  a  life-time  is  to  learn  and 
to  teach  the  truth.  When  liberty  of  discussion  is  threatened, 
it  ever  seems  to  them  a  paramount  duty  to  assert  and  to  use 
their  liberty  at  all  hazards.  In  face  of  these  perils,  O  ser- 
vant of  the  truth,  valor  is  the  better  part  of  discretion.  Your 
brethren  are  alarmed  and  intolerant,  only  because  they  are 
not  used  to  hearing  dissent  from  their  opinions.  When  they 
grow  familiar  with  the  experience,  they  will  relish  the  chance 
it  affords  for  blowing  their  own  soap-bubbles  and  for  burst- 
ing yours.  E.    H.  JOHNSON. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
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III. 

THE    LORD'S    SUPPER. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple 
of  the  new  covenant,  the  culminating  service  in  the  Christian 
liturgy.  Accordingly,  in  venturing  to  treat  of  it,  it  especially 
becomes  us  to  proceed  with  reverent  candor  and  carefulness 

I.      THE  INSTITUTION    OF   THE    LORD'S   SUPPER. 

It  is  proper,  first  of  all,  that  we  attend  to  the  accounts  of 
the  original  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,   as  the  record 
stands  in  the  New  Testament     Dismissing  then,   so  far   as 
U'e  can,  all  memories  of  the  disputes  which  have  sprung   up 
Ground  the  ordinance,  let  us  go  back    to    the   Jerusalem   of 
nearly  two  millenniums  ago,  and,  entering  the  ancient  guest- 
chamber,  let  us  reverently  gaze  on  Jesus  and  His  little  band 
-as  they  celebrate  for  the  first  time  the  sacred  feast  of  the  new 
•dispensation.     Fortunately  four  separate  accounts  have  come 
down  to  us ;  one  by  Matthew,  one  by  Mark,   one    by  Luke, 
xind  one  by  Paul,  the  last  being  probably  the  earliest     Com- 
bining these  four  accounts  into  one  narrative,  we  have  the 
following  record : 

**  The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  when  even 
was  come,  reclined  at  table,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with  Him.  And  He 
said  unto  them,  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer :  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  eat  of  it  until  it  be  ful- 
filled in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  He  received  a  cup,  and  when  He  had 
given  thanks  He  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves  ;  for  I 
say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come."  (Then  follow  accounts  of  certain 
details  which  it  is  needless  to  cite  as  they  do  not  bear  particularly  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  such  as  the  strife  among  the  apostles  as  to  which  of  them 
should  be  accounted  greatest  in  the  new  reign,  the  lesson  of  the  feet- 
washing,  the  announcement  of  the  coming  treacher>%  the  withdrawal  of 
the  traitor,  etc. ).  **  And  as  they  were  eating.  He  took  a  loaf  and  blessed 
it ;  and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it,  and  g^ve  to  the  dis- 
ciples, and  said,  Take  ye ;  eat :  this  is  My  body,  which  is  given  (broken) 
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for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.  In  like  manner  also  He  took 
the  cup  after  supper,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  gave  to  them, 
saying,  Drink  of  it  all  ye  ;  for  this  cup  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant,  the 
new  covenant  in  My  blood,  which  is  poured  out  for  you,  shed  for  many, 
unto  remission  of  sins :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  Me ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My  Father's 
kingdom.  And  they  all  drank  of  it." — Matthew,  26  :  20-29  J  Mark,  14 : 
17-25;  Luke,  22:  14-23;   I.  Corinthians,  11  :  23-25. 

Let  us  reverently  loiter  for  a  while  among  these  inspired 

details. 

1.  **  The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in  zvhich  He  was  be- 
trayed'^ This  night  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  Passover 
night,  which,  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  death,  fell  on  Thurs- 
day, April  6. 

2.  **  When  even  was  come''  The  Passover  was  a  supper, 
and  therefore  an  evening  feast.  Does  not  this  hint  to  us  the 
propriety,  when  circumstances  allow,  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  vesper  service  ? 

3.  **  Reclined  at  table,  and  the  apostles  with  Him''  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  Palestinian  feast,  where  the  guests  reclined  in 
banqueting.  The  Passover  was  not  a  temple  service  but  a 
household  feast,  appointed  to  commemorate  a  household  de- 
liverance. Acccordingly,  Jesus,  who  had  no  family  of  His 
own,  invited  His  apostles,  who  were  His  official  household,  to 
celebrate  the  Passover  with  Him. 

4.  '^  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  1  stiff er."  The  Passover  was  the  principal  festival 
of  the  Jews,  commemorating  Jehovah's  gracious  **  passing 
over  "  of  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrew  families,  and  typifying 
also  His  gracious  "passing  over*'  of  the  Church  of  the  First- 
born who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.  No  wonder  then  that 
Jesus,  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  a  Jew,  longed  to  cele- 
brate once  more  the  historic  feast  of  His  fathers,  and  also  to 
foreshadow  the  prophetic  feast  of  His  own  vicarious  sacrifice. 

5.  '^  And  as  they  ivere  eating,"  It  is  not  needful  that  we 
go  into  the  details  of  the  Passover  as  Moses  prescribed  it,  for 
the  old  covenant  has  given  way  to  the  new.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  note  that  the  sacred  historians  give  no  hint  of 
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the  point  when  the  Mosaic  supper  ended  and  the  Christian 
Supper  beg^an ;  a  significant  circumstance,  indicating  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  dispensations,  the  old  covenant  gliding  into 
the  new  as  gently  as  dawn  glides  into  day. 

6.  **  He  took  a  loaf"  Why  did  he  choose  bread  rather 
than  any  other  food,  for  example,  the  Passover  lamb  itself? 
Probably  because  bread  is  the  type  of  indispensable  foods. 
We  can  do  without  dainties,  but  we  cannot  do  without  bread. 
It  is  proverbially  "  the  staff  of  life."  Accordingly,  our  Lord 
bids  us  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  (Matt:  6. 1 1.) 
Moreover,  bread  is  a  type  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself:  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life;  your  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  they  died  ;  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  out  of  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he 
shall  live  forever ;  yea,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  My 
flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world."  (John  6:  48-51.) 

7.  '*  A  fid  blessed  it ;  gave  titan  ks."  The  Christian  Supper, 
like  the  passover  meal,  was  a  festal  banquet  commemorating 
a  great  deliverance.  It  was  a  thanksgiving,  not  a  funeraL 
Accordingly,  our  Master  did  not  offer  a  long  prayer;  He 
simply  '*  blessed,"  that  is,  **  asked  a  blessing;"  He  simply 
"thanked,"  that  is.  **  said  grace."  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
both   eulogistic  (iO/oprV/z;-)  and  eucharistic  (z^j'/ay:rrrrj/Ta;). 

8.  '' And  brake  it  ^  and  gave  to  the  disciples^  Why  did 
He  break  the  loaf?  That  He  might  give  to  each  apostle  his 
share,  thus  symbolizing  the  apostolic  unity  with  and  in  Him- 
self. **  We,  who  are  many,  are  one  loaf,  one  body ;  for  we 
all  partake  of  the  one  loaf."  (I.  Cor.  10:  17.) 

9.  **  Take  ye  ;  eat.''  There  was  then  something  for  the 
apostles  themselves  to  do ;  they  were  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  of  faith,  and,  taking  the  spiritual  Jesus  or  Christ's  char- 
acter and  work,  they  were  to  receive  Him  inwardly,  assimila- 
ting Him  into  their  own  moral  structure. 

10.  *'  This  is  My  body.''  Here  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  disastrous  theology  which  has  so  often  sprung  up  from 
the  mere    failure  to  transport    ourselves  backward  into   the 
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original  circumstances  of  a  scripture.  When  the  apostles  saw 
Jesus  holding  the  loaf  in  His  hand,  and  heard  Him  saying, 
**  This  is  My  body,"  how  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  be- 
lieved that  the  loaf  was,  then  and  there,  before  their  own 
eyes,  "  transubstantiated,*'  or  miraculously  converted  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  Surely  they  could  have  had  no  other 
idea  than  that  He  simply  meant,  "  This  represents  or  sym- 
bolizes My  body/' 

11.  "  Which  is  given  (broken)  for yoti.'*  What  an  honor 
the  Lord  conferred  on  His  apostles  in  thus  hinting  that  He 
was  about  to  give  up  His  life  for  their  sakes.  Not  that  they 
understood  this  at  that  time.  But  weeks  afterward,  under 
the  Pentecostal  illumination,  they  discovered  that  the  life 
broken  on  Calvary  was  indeed  a  voluntary,  loving,  vicarious 
self-sacrifice. 

12.  **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me^  The  apostles  then 
were  to  eat  the  bread  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
keep  their  blessed  Master  and  Friend  in  constant  remem- 
brance. But  was  it  possible  that  they  needed  such  a  me- 
mento ?  Let  the  shameful  flight  of  these  same  apostles  and 
the  blasphemous  denials  by  their  leader  on  this  same  sad 
night  be  the  melancholy  answer.    • 

13.  **  /;/  like  manner  also  He  took  the  cup''  Why  did  He 
choose  wine  rather  than  any  other  liquid,  for  example,  water? 
Perhaps  because  wine  was  already  on  the  table  ;  perhaps  be- 
cause wine  has  the  color  of  blood  and  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing— Moses  having  already  called  it "  the  blood  of  the  grape." 
(Deut.  32.  14.) 

14.  ''Drink  of  it,  all  ye''  Then  the  apostles  were  not 
only  to  eat  of  the  bread ;  they  were  also  to  drink  of  the 
wine.  Moreover,  no  apostle  was  so  bad  that  he  must  be 
excluded  from  the  Supper;  no  apostle  was  so  good  that  he 
might  be  excused  from  the  Supper.  Once  more,  the  same 
argument  that  would  withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity  would 
also  withhold  the  bread  from  the  clergy. 

15.  **  For  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood,^^     As 
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the  bread  represented  Christ's  body,  so  the  wine  represented 
Christ's  blood.  And  this  blood  was  the  blood  of  the  new 
covenant  in  Christ  Of  course,  these  apostles  had  at  this 
time  but  a  dim  notion  of  what  i^-as  meant  by  the  new  cov- 
enant ;  thank  God,  they  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Spirit  explained  the  phrase.  To  speak  in  way  of  rough 
characterization :  The  old  covenant  was  a  covenant  of  law, 
the  new  covenant  is  a  covenant  of  grace ;  the  old  covenant 
a  covenant  of  ritual,  the  new  covenant  a  covenant  of  char- 
acter ;  the  old  covenant  a  covenant  of  nationality,  the  new 
covenant  a  covenant  of  humanity  ;  the  old  covenant  a  cov- 
enant of  transientness,  the  new  covenant  a  covenant  of  im- 
mortality ;  the  old  covenant  a  covenant  of  animal  blood,  the 
new  covenant  a  covenant  of  Jesus'  blood. 

1 6.  "  Which  is  shed  for  tnanyr  Then  the  blood  of  the 
new  covenant  was  shed  not  only  for  these  few  Hebrew  apos- 
tles ;  it  was  also  shed  for  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  (I.  John,  2  :  2.) 
Behold  then  in  Christ's  blood  of  the  new  covenant  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
(John  I  :  29.) 

17.  **  Unto  remission  of  sins.''  For  these  apostles  knew 
that,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  ail  things  must  be 
cleansed  with  blood,  since  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
could  be  no  remission.  (Heb.  9:  22.)  But  this  remission 
had  been  hitherto  only  outAvard  and  ceremonial,  or  at  best 
typical ;  henceforth  Christ's  blood  of  the  new  covenant  was 
to  remit  sin  itself. 

18.  *'  This  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of 
Me"  The  Lord  then  did  not  prescribe  to  His  apostles  how 
often  they  were  to  observe  this  ordinance ;  He  left  that  en- 
tirely to  their  choice.  In  the  pentecostal  period  they  seem 
to  have  observed  it  daily  (Acts  2  :  42-47) ;  later  on  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  weekly  observance.  (Acts  20  :  7.)  But  the 
design  of  the  ordinance  was  of  far  more  consequence  than 
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its  J' frequency ;  hence  the  Lord,  as  though  He  foresaw  that 
the  design  would  be  perverted,  twice  commanded,  **  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me." 

19.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  y on,  I  shall  not  henceforth  drink 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  My  Father's  kingdom''  How  much  did  these 
remarkable  words  mean  for  those  apostles  ?  Probably  they 
hinted  that  promised  palingenesis  or  regeneration  of  all 
things,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory,  and  His  apostles  should  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (Matt.  19:  28.)  At 
all  events,  in  the  coming  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  our 
Father,  when  He  shall  make  all  things  new,  Christ  and  His 
people  will  drink  together  the  new  spiritual  wine. 

Such  is  the  original  record  of  our  Lord's  institution  of 
the  Christian  Supper.  How  striking  its  simplicity  !  Here 
is  no  elaborate  ceremonial,  no  stately  pageantry,  no  formal 
prescription  of  time,  or  place,  or  administrator,  or  partici- 
pant. The  command  is  simply  this :  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me."  How  painful  the  contrast  of  the  subsequent 
parasitic  growths  of  an  elaborated  ecclesiasticism,  issuing  in 
bitter  disputes  about  time,  and  place,  and  form,  and  qualifi- 
cation, and  meaning,  thus  overturning  Jesus*  altar  of  love, 
and  rearing  in  its  place  Satan's  babel  of  hate !  It  is  well, 
then,  to  remo^^e,  as  we  have  sought  to  do,  the  encroaching 
mosses  of  time  and  rubbish  of  human  opinions,  and,  entering 
the  paschal  chamber  prepared  for  Jesus  and  His  apos- 
tles, gaze  upon  the  monument  of  the  Supper  as  our  Master 
Himself  reared  it  in  its  original,  majestic  simplicity.  The 
Lord's  Supper — what  is  it  but  Christ's  transfiguration  of  a 
Hebrew  banquet?  the  Holy  Communion — what  is  it  but 
Christ's  spiritualization  of  a  material  meal  ? 

II.   THE   MEANING   OF  THE   LORD'S   SUPPER, 

But  although  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  simple, 
yet  the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  manifold  and  pro- 
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found.  Hence  we  pass  to  ponder,  secondly,  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  For  although  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Mas- 
ter, yet  He  is  no  arbitrary  despot,  issuing  His  edicts  for  the 
mere  sake  of  commanding. 

I.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  commemora- 
tive : — **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.''     (Luke  22 :   19.) 

If  any  one  has  the  right  to  state  the  design  of  an  ordi- 
nance it  is  the  person  who  appointed  that  ordinance.  Listen, 
then,  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  as  He  Himself  states  the 
purpose  of  His  own  ordinance  of  the  Supper :  "  This  do  in 
(e/c,  for,  unto)  remembrance  of  Me  ;  this  do  in  order  to  re- 
member Me."  So  important  is  this  point  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Lord  gives  the  command  twice.  (I.  Cor.  1 1  : 
24,  25.) 

But  what  is  it  to  remember  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  recall  Him  as  an  act  of 
memory.  To  remember  Jesus  is  to  hold  Him  in  grateful 
enshrinement  in  the  totality  of  His  being,  His  character,  and 
His  work.  To  remember  Jesus  is  to  accept  Him  as  our 
one  mediator,  to  trust  Him  as  our  redeemer,  to  love  Him  as 
our  friend,  to  follow  Him  as  our  teacher,  to  obey  Him  as  our 
king,  to  take  Him  for  our  all  in  all.  Strange  that  Christians 
should  need  a  reminder  of  such  duties  and  privileges.  What 
a  peculiar  thing  memory  is  !  ITierc  are  some  things  which 
we  easily  remember — for  instance,  injuries  and  those  who 
have  injured  us.  There  are  some  things  which  we  easily 
forget — for  instance,  benefits  and  those  who  have  benefited 
us.  Suppose  Jesus  were  to  forget  us  as  we  forget  Him. 
What  would  be  our  character  or  our  destiny  ?  But  no ! 
He  foresaw  our  weakness,  and  therefore  He  appointed  the 
Supper  as  a  memento  of  Himself.  What  an  exquisite  token 
of  His  infinite  patience  and  love  !  Here,  then,  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  Supper.  The  Lord  appointed  it  to  help  for- 
getful, feeble,  discouraged,  doubting  Christians  remember 
Himself  As  such  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  means  of  grace ; 
it   helps   the   body-invested   spirit   to    mount  heavenward. 
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*"  Remembering  Jesus  "  is  the  end ;  "  Doing  this  "  is  the 
means. 

2.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  representa- 

TIVE: — "  This  is  My  body,  this  is  My  bloody  (Matt.  26: 
J26,  28.) 

But  why  this  twofold  representation  in  the  bread  and 
also  in  the  wine  ? 

(a)  The  bread  represents  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the  in- 
carnation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  loaf  represents  Christ's  per- 
sonality.    When  He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith — 

"  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not, 
But  a  body  didst  thou  prepare  for  Me."     (Heb.  10:  5.) 

"  Yea,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world.'*  (John  6:51.)  The  bread  represents  the 
incarnation. 

{b)  The  cup  represents  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  atone- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  the  wine  represents  Christ's  propitia- 
tion. And  this  on  the  physiological  principle  that  the  blood 
represents  the  life  or  soul.  **The  life  (soul)  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood  ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  atonement  for  your  lives  (souls);  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life  (soul)."  (Lev.  17  : 
II.)     The  wine  represents  the  atonement. 

Thus  the  Lord's  S ripper  represents  Christ's  incarnate 
career  from  birth  to  tomb.  And  in  thus  representing  Jesus 
it  also  commemorates  Him. 

3.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  covenantive  : 

— "77//.?  cup  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  new  covenant  in 
My  bloody     (Matt.  26:  28.     Luke  22:  20.) 

**Cup,  new,  covenant,  My,  blood" — each  word  is  em- 
phatic. But  the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  personal  pronoun 
**  Myy  The  blood  of  the  old  covenant  was  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals ;  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant  is  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
And  just  because  it  is  Jesus'  own  blood.  He  has  become  the 
mediator  of  the  new  and  better  and  everlasting  covenant. 
**This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  MY  blood." 
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And  the  new  covenant,  like  the  old,  is  still  both  divine 
and  human.  God  still  graciously  engages  to  save  His  peo- 
ple ;  and  God's  people  still  have  the  privilege  of  responding 
to  His  gracious  engagement.  And  this  gracious  engagement 
is  symbolized  and  ratified  in  the  wine  of  the  Supper.  "  This 
cup  represents  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  the  new  en- 
gagement in  My  blood."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  so  solemn  a  service.  God's  gracious  en- 
gagement with  His  church  is  symbolically  sealed  in  the 
blood  of  His  own  Son  and  Lamb.  As  the  Roman  soldier 
called  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  commander  a  sacramen- 
tum^  so  the  Church  has  rightly  called  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
'*  sacrament,"  meaning  her  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  divine 
Chieftain.  The  wine  represents  the  blood  covenant  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church. 

4.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  communi- 
cative :  ''The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
(xoci/wvca)  a  communion  of  ,  participation  in,  the  blood  of  Christ  f 
The  loaf  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  participa- 
tion  in,  the  body  of  Christ  f  (I.  Cor.  10 :  16.) 

What  does  this  '^communion  of"  or  ** participation  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ"  mean  ?  Various  answers  have  been 
given  :  they  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

First,  a  literal  communion,  or  physical  participation  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But  this 
meaning  is  so  elaborate  and  mystical  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
could  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  apostles  at  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  Supper ;  it  is  rather  the  parasitic  encroachment 
superposed  by  the  necessities  ofa  later  ecclesiastical  theology. 

Secondly,  a  symbolic  communion,  or  spiritual  participa- 
tion. There  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper  a  **  Real  Presence  :  " 
it  is  the  real  presence,  not  of  the  bodily  Jesus,  but  of  the 
spiritual  Christ.  There  is  in  the  Supper  a  ** transubstantia- 
tion ;"  but  the  transubstantiation  is  not  the  miraculous  con- 
version of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  material  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  the  transubstantiation  is  the  moral  absorp- 
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tion  of  Christ's  character,  the  spiritual  assimilation  of  Christ's 
personality.  Accordingly,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  an  emi- 
nent sense  a  means  of  grace,  though  it  is  not  grace  itself. 
Well  then  may  we  call  it  the  ''Communion,"  and  those  who 
partake  of  it  "communicants."  The  Romanist  makes  too 
much  of  the  Communion,  credulously  seeing  m  it  a  physical 
miracle ;  the  Protestant  makes  too  little  of  the  Communion, 
incredulously  failing  to  see  in  it  anything  more  than  a  me- 
morial feast.  Worship  culminates  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  best  possible  comment  here  is  the  Lord's  own  anticipatory 
saying  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  : — 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that 
eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed  (true  meat), 
and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed  (true  drink).  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and 
drinketh  My  blood  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father 
sent  Me,  and  I  live  because  of  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  he  also 
shall  live  because  of  Me.  This  is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of 
heaven :  not  as  the  fathers  did  eat,  and  died :  he  that  eateth  this  bread 
shall  live  forever." — John  6  :  53-59. 

5.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  associative  : 

^^  Seehig  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  loaf,  one  body  (seeing 
that  there  is  one  loaf,  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  body) :  for 
we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf''  (I.  Cor.  10  :  17.) 

Intercommunion,  then,  of  Christians  naturally  flows  from 
individual  communion  with  Christ;  for  a  common  life  per- 
vades Christ  and  His  Church ;  Christ  being  the  Head,  the 
Church  being  His  body,  and  all  Christians  being  severally 
members  one  of  another  (Rom.  12:  5;  Eph.  i:  22,  23). 
Hence  church-communion  is  a  Christian  instinct.  What 
though  the  Lord's  Supper,  like  baptism,  is  a  personal 
ordinance,  meant  for  Christians  as  Christians  ?  Communion 
with  Christ  the  Head  involves  intercommunion  of  Christians 
His  body.  And  this  intercommunion  of  Christians  in  Christ 
is  richly  symbolized  in  the  broken  loaf:  **  We,  who  are  many, 
are  one  loaf,  one  body;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf." 
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Many  crumbs,  but  one  Loaf;  many  stones,  but  one  Temple; 
many  branches,  but  one  Vine;  many  children,  but  one 
Father;  many  members,  but  one  Body;  many  Christians 
but  one  Christ.  Yes,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy 
catholic  Church  ;  the  communion  of  saints  ;  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  the  life  everlast- 
ing, Amen." 

6.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  proclamative  : 

^'As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  proclaim 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  come"  (I.  Cor.  1 1  :  26.) 

The  Holy  Communion  is  a  standing  exhibition  to  the 
world  of  that  pivotal  fact  of  the  gospel,  the  atoning  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  ever  re-picturing  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 
**0  foolish  Galatians,  who  did  bewitch  you,  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  was  openly  set  forth  crucified  ?**  (Gal.  3:1.) 
Viewed  in  this  light  alone,  the  historic  value  of  this  ordinance, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  import  or  personal  benefits,  is 
incalculable.  It  repeats  from  age  to  age  the  crucifixion 
scene ;  let  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history,  except  such 
chronicles  as  record  the  observance  of  this  feast,  be  torn  out 
of  the  world's  annals  ;  let  it  only  be  shown  that  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Rome,  in  Alexandria,  in  Geneva,  in  London,  in  Calcutta, 
in  San  Francisco,  in  Philadelphia,  this  rite  has  been  celebrat- 
ed ;  each  celebration  has  been  a  fresh  witness  to  that  ancient 
crucifixion.  The  Lord's  Supper  immortalizes  Calvary. 
From  the  very  beginning,  whenever  it  has  been  celebrated, 
it  has  stood  like  a  buttress  of  the  truth  amid  the  foaming 
whirlpools  of  time,  towering  like  a  celestial  Pharos  above 
the  seething  surges  of  the  centuries,  inscribed  with  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  our  faith,  emblazoned  with  the  memorials  of  the 
finished  redemption,  augustly  testifying  from  generation  to 
generation  the  central  truth  of  all  history,  that  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  through  the  vic- 
torious passion  of  the  everlasting  Son. 

7.  The  lord's  supper  is  meant  to  be  anticipative  : 
** I  shall  7tot  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
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that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My  Father's  king- 
donty  (Matt.  26:  29.) 

Thus  the  dirge  glides  into  the  paean.  For  the  Holy 
Communion  looks  forward  as  well  as  backward ;  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  return  as  well  as  a  memento  of  the  departure. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
the  Pentecostal  Spirit  was  poured  out,  and  thousands  were 
converted  to  the  new  faith,  the  sorrowful  meal  of  the  dying 
Jesus  became  the  exultant  feast  of  the  risen  Christ ;  **  Con- 
tinuing steadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  break- 
ing bread  at  home,  they  did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all 
the  people."  (Acts  2:  46,  47.)  When  Paul  arrived  at  Troas, 
and  the  disciples  gathered  together  to  break  bread,  it  was  not 
on  a  Friday  to  partake  of  a  funeral  meal,  but  on  a  Sunday  to 
enjoy  a  resurrection  banquet.  (Acts  20 :  7.)  No,  the  Lord  in 
spreading  the  table  of  His  dying  love  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  kneel  before  that  table  as  before  a  reliquary,  and  hold 
mortuary  communion  with  His  dead  body :  He  meant  that  we 
should  hold  blissful  communion  with  the  Living  One,  who 
indeed  was  dead,  and,  lo,  He  is  alive  forevermore.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  blessed  foretaste  of  that  heavenly  banquet 
where  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride  shall  sit  down  forever 
at  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb. 

III.    QUALIFICATIONS   FOR   THE   LORD'S    SUPPER. 

But  who  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  this 
sacred  feast,  this  banquet  so  rich  in  memory  and  symbol  and 
communion  and  expectation  ?  And  so  we  pass  to  con- 
sider, thirdly,  the  qualifications  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  There 
are  two  qualifications  :  a  moral,  and  a  formal. 
I.  The  moral  qualification  for  the  Lord's  Supper  is  Christian 
Character, 

(a)  Christian  character  presupposes,  of  course,  regenera- 
tion, or  Christ's  entering  into  the  soul;  "Christ  in  you." 
(Col.  I.  27.)  Accordingly,  since  the  Lord's  Supper  symbo- 
lizes personal  communion  with  Christ,  no  one  has  the  right 
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to  symbolize  this  communion  who  is  not  himself  a  Christian. 
We  do  not  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  in  order  to  become 
Christians ;  but  we  trust  we  have  become  Christians,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table. 
But  this  prerequisite  is  so  universally  admitted  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it 

(b)  But  Christian  character  not  only  presupposes  regene- 
ration, or  Christ's  entry  into  the  soul ;  it  also  involves  sancti- 
fication,  or  the  growth  of  the  indwelling  Christ :  "  Until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you."  (Gal.  4:  19.)  For  we  are  not  only 
to  absorb  Christ  inwardly ;  we  are  also  to  assimilate  Christ 
structurally.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  richly  symbo- 
lized in  the  Holy  Communion  :  "The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of,  a  participation  in,  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  The  loaf  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  com- 
munion of,  a  participation  in,  the  body  of  Christ  ?*'  (L  Cor. 
10:  16.)  For  Christ's  flesh,  or  personality,  is  the  true  bread; 
and  Christ's  blood,  or  self-sacrifice,  is  the  true  wine.  So  that 
he  who  eats  Christ's  flesh  and  drinks  Christ's  blood  abides  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  him.  Accordingly,  while  we  need  to 
have  Christ  enter  us  but  once,  and  therefore  to  be  baptized  but 
once,  we  do  need  Christ's  constant  indwelling,  and  therefore 
frequent  communions  with  Christ.  No  one,  then,  has  the  right 
to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  who  does  not  give  evidence  of 
having  an  indwelling,  ingrowing  Christ  Hence  St  Paul's  in- 
junction :  "  Let  a  man  prove  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  the 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup."  (I.  Cor.  2:  28.)  Each  man  is  to 
try  his  own  self,  whether  he  be  in  the  faith;  he  is  to  prove  his 
own  self  (H.  Cor.  13:  5),  whether  he  really  be  a  Christian  in  his 
own  beliefs,  words,  acts,  habits,  aims,  feelings,  character.  So 
shall  he  truly  keep  the  true  Passover,  purging  out  the  old 
leaven,  that  he  may  become  a  new  lump,  even  as  he  himself 
is  unleavened.   (L  Cor.  5:  7.) 

2.    The  formal  qualification  for  the  LorcTs  Supper  is   Chris- 
tian  Baptism, 

Formal,  we  say :  for  observe  precisely  the  ground  on 
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which  we  should  base  this  prerequisite  of  baptism.  We 
should  not  base  it  on  the  ground  of  a  divine  declaration,  or 
a  **Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unconsciously  assumptive,  magisterial  talk  about  this 
matter.  For  example,  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  apostles  had 
been  baptized  before  they  partook  of  the  first  Lord's  Supper ; 
quite  likely  they  had  been:  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it: 
beware  of  confounding  human  assumption  and  divine  de- 
liverance. Again,  it  is  assumed  that  John's  baptism  was 
Christian  baptism ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  John  had 
said  nothing  about  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or 
baptism  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  also 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Christian  baptism  was  not  instituted, 
and  indeed  could  hardly  have  been  understood  by  the 
apostles  as  symbolizing  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
until  Jesus  Himself  had  died  and  risen  again ;  and  also  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  when  Paul  learned  that  certain  disciples  at 
Ephesus  had  been  baptized  only  into  John's  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, he  required  that  these  disciples  should  now  be 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Once  more,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  apostles  were  already  church-members  on 
the  night  of  the  first  communion,  whereas  there  was  no 
**  church,"  in  the  ecclesiastical,  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
until  after  Pentecost.  Why,  then,  wound  the  conscience  of 
any  of  our  Father's  misguided  yet  still  dear  children  by 
claiming  the  authority  of  a  divine  dixit  for  baptism  as  a 
prerequisite  to  communion,  when,  after  all,  the  authority  is 
only  an  assumption,  or  at  best  a  human  inference,  and 
which,  because  human,  may  possibly  be  erroneous  ?  If  there 
is  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  for  requiring  baptism  as  a  qual- 
ification for  communion,  we  demand  that  the  chapter  and 
verse  be  shown  us. 

On  what  ground,  then,  shall  we  base  baptism  as  prelimi- 
nary to  communion  ?  On  the  ground  of  inferences.  For 
example  :  On  the  ground  of  propriety.  As  it  is  comely  to 
wash  one's  hands  before  eating,  so  it  is  comely  to  symbolize 
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"  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  "  before  communion 
with  the  Shining  One.  Accordingly  our  Lord's  command 
was,  first,  to  disciple,  then  to  baptize,  then  to  teach  (Matt.  28 : 
I9»  20) ;  and  when  the  three  thousand  received  the  Pente- 
costal testimony,  they  were  baptized,  and  continued  stead- 
fastly in  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  break- 
ing of  bread  and  the  prayers.  (Acts  2  :  41,  42.)  Again,  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  Each  church  has,  of  course,  the 
right  to  make  its  own  rules,  provided  these  rules  are  in 
harmony  with  the  words  and  spirit  of  Christ.  While,  thcn^ 
so  many  Christians  hold  what  we  deem  false  notions  touch- 
ing the  mode  of  baptism,  we  ought  to  require  immersion  as 
a  formal  qualification  for  communion,  in  order,  for  instance^ 
to  protest  against  spurious  baptisms,  and  to  maintain  vigor 
of  church  life.  Once  more,  on  the  ground  of  common  church 
usage.  For  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  uniform  custom  of 
almost  all  Christian  sects  to  demand  baptism  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  communion.  True,  our  friends  of  other  denominations 
complain  of  our  lack  of  comity  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because,  while  they  admit  us  to  their  communion 
we  do  not  admit  them  to  ours.  But  their  comity  is  not  in 
the  matter  of  communion  ;  their  comity,  or  perhaps  laxity 
would  be  the  truer  word,  is  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  In  fact 
they  are  as  much  **  close  communionists  "  as  we  are ;  for 
they  will  admit  no  one  to  their  communion  whom  they  do 
not  deem  to  have  been  baptized.  We  trust  they  will  not 
deem  us  discourteous  when  we  say  that  it  is  they,  not  we, 
who  are  **  uncharitable ;"  for,  while  they  invite  to  their  table 
only  those  whom  they  regard  as  having  been  baptized,  they 
insist  that  we  shall  be  more  generous  than  they  are,  and 
invite  to  our  table  those  whom  we  are  compelled  to  regard 
as  unbaptized.  No,  common  church  usage  requires  that 
baptism  shall  precede  communion. 

Nevertheless,  baptism  is  only  a  formal  qualification  for 
communion.  Character  is  the  moral  prerequisite  ;  baptism 
is  the  ritual  prerequisite.     The  Christ  gives  the  moral  right  to- 
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His  Supper  ;  the  church  gives  the  technical  right.  And  surely 
the  moral  right  is  more  important  than  the  technical  right. 
Why  then  thrust  the  minor  prerequisite  of  baptism  into  the 
foreground,  as  we  virtually  do  when  in  announcing  the  terms 
of  communion  we  say  :  "  All  persons  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  churches  oiourozun  faith  and  order  are  invited 
to  partake  with  us  of  these  elements?"  Why,  Jew-like,  make 
a  ceremonial  qualification  more  conspicuous  than  the  moral  ? 
Heterodoxy  at  this  point  is  an  error  rather  than  a  sin,  a 
ritual  mistake  rather  than  a  moral  misdemeanor.  Even 
ancient  Hezekiah  may  teach  us  a  lesson  here.  When  he 
issued  his  proclamation  inviting  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba  to  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
passover,  and  a  vast  multitude  responded,  many  of  them^ 
especially  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and  Issa- 
char  and  Zebulun,  had  not  duly  cleansed  themselves,  and  so 
they  ate  the  passover  otherwise  than  it  is  written  ;  but  the 
considerate  king  prayed  for  them,  saying  :  **  The  good  Lord 
pardon  every  one  that  setteth  his  heart  to  seek  God, 
Jehovah,  though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sanctuary  "  (H.  Chro.  30:  1-20).  Ritual  is 
good,  but  character  is  better. 

Let  us  not,  however,  surrender  the  position  that  baptism 
is  a  prerequisite  to  communion,  even  though  it  is  only  a 
ritual  prerequisite.  Propriety  and  expediency  (which  is  a 
high  kind  of  necessity)  demand  this  prerequisite.  But  let  us 
not  ostentatiously  press  it,  as  though  it  were  the  chief  term 
of  communion.  If  we  presume  to  invite  at  all,  let  us  invite 
to  the  Lord's  Table,  not  to  ours;  let  us  decline  the  post  of 
picket,  and  leave  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  with 
the  listener,  exercising  the  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil.  Instead  of  parading  baptism  as  a  prerequisite  to 
communion,  let  us  faithfully  preach  baptism  itself;  not 
as  a  Greek  etymon,  but  as  a  moral  emblem;  not  as 
a  mode,  but  as  a  meaning ;  not  as  a  shibboleth,  but  as 
a  symbol :   not  as  a  prerequisite,  but  as  a  testimony.     Thus 
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faithfully  preaching  baptism,  the  question  of  qualification 
for  communion  will,  practically  speaking,  settle  itself;  few 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  our  testimony  touching 
the  moral  meaning  of  baptism  will  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  unless  they  themselves  have  been  baptized.  Thus 
shall  we  successfully  steer  through  the  straits  of  ecclesias- 
ticism,  clearing,  on  the  one  hand,  theScylla  rock  of  intolerance, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Charybdis  whirlpool  of  laxity. 

We  ought  to  discuss  one  more  matter.  The  mode  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper.  This  would  involve  the  discus- 
sion of  such  points  as  these :  questions  of  place,  hour,  fre- 
quency, manner,  formula,  quality  of  bread  and  wine,  etc. 
But  we  have  already  transcended  the  proper  limits  of  a 
magazine  article.  Perhaps  these  points  have  been  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness  under  our  first  division,  "The 
original  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

In  closing  this  discussion,  allow  me  to  emphasize  again 
the  purpose  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Lord  Himself  twice 
declared  it:  '*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me '^  This  is  the 
salient  point ;  all  else  must  fall  into  line  with  it.  Now  there 
are  two  ways  of  regarding  this  rite :  first,  as  an  end  or 
ordinance  to  be  obeyed,  because  an  ordinance ;  secondly,  as 
a  means  or  practical  help  toward  remembering  Jesus.  Let 
us  beware  of  the  instinctive  tendency  to  exalt  means  into 
end.  As  with  Sabbath,  so  with  Supper;  ordinances  are 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  ordinances.  Let  us  ever  keep  in 
mind  the  clew  thread  as  the  Master  Himself  has  given  it, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

George  Dana  Boardman. 

Philadelphia, 
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IV. 

THE  MINISTER  LEARNING  FROM  HIS  PEOPLE. 

**I  KNOW  what  men  will  say  of  me  when  I  am  gone," 
said  John  Richard  Green  to  his  wife  as  he  lay  dying, — 
'*  They  will  say, '  He  died  learning.' "  Precisely  what  they  did 
say.  He  lived  learning,  and,  being  built  up  into  his  great  mas- 
tery by  his  very  teachableness,  he  naturally  died  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  spirit  that  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 

He  had  cast  aside  the  models  of  the  old  historians,  upon 
finding  himself  taught  to  make  better  ones ;  and,  instead 
of  being  lulled  into  self-flattery  by  success  and  its  fame,  he 
outgrew  even  his  own  models  as  soon  as  they  were  used,  and 
as  readily  abandoned  them.  A  lofty  progression  was  in  the 
nature  of  things;  for,  had  his  battle  with  physical  limitations 
been  prolonged,  as  well  as  his  tuition  in  a  school  in  which 
he  was  so  apt  a  pupil,  it  seems  certain  that  his  masterpiece 
would  have  been  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould  that  his- 
toiical  genius  had  ever  used. 

He  had  made  such  vital  connection  with  the  life  of  a 
great  people  that  his  work  glowed  with  the  consequent  in- 
spiration. And  the  next  step  was  sure  because  natural — the 
making  of  what  was  more  than  history — prophecy,  a  history 
that  was  more  than  a  face  informed  with  experience— one 
illumined  by  the  higher  light  of  prescience. 

Would  it  be  audacious  to  claim  that  the  historian  and 
his  method  are  no  greater  than  the  minister  and  his  ?  that 
the  path  to  high  power  and  authority  for  the  one  is  the 
path  to  the  loftiest  ministry  for  the  other? 

Let  us  enquire,  then,  what  is  possible  to  the  minister 
who  keeps  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner  from  people  and 
their  lives,  whose  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  life  of 
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man  is  so  profoifnd  as  to  form  a  live  and  ever-welding  con- 
nection with  it  Will  such  identit}^  with  common  life  be- 
come an  ever-growing  and  practical  inspiration,  deepening 
the  minister's  knowledge  of  man,  and  opening  up  to  him 
God's  profounder  methods  of  helpfulness,  and  giving  the 
minister  such  a  mastery  of  life's  intricacies,  activities,  and 
emergencies  that  he  stands  in  its  presence  its  leader,  its 
prophet  ? 

Learning  is  first  a  matter  of  attitude ;  from  that  it  be- 
comes habit,  then  g^ows  into  character,  nature. 

This  attitude  alluded  to  is  clearly  wanting  to  learn. 
Simple  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  rare  when  the  desire  is 
towards  men,  women,  and  children,  and  not  towards  books 
and  their  learning.  The  tendency  of  a  minister's  training  is 
to  make  him  greater  in  truth  than  in  personality,  greater  in 
letters  than  in  life.  He  must  want  to  learn  from  life  if  life 
throb  in  his  truth.  Once  having  that  profound  passion,  he 
will  come  down  from  all  stilts  of  professionalism,  propriety, 
exclusiveness  and  conceit,  to  the  common  life  of  people,  and 
sit  on  a  low  stool  in  that  great  school  and  master  the  alpha- 
bet of  his  real  learning. 

The  hinderances,  however,  to  his  getting  this  passion,  or 
yielding  to  it  when  it  dawns  upon  him,  are  very  subtile  and 
peculiar.  Perhaps  no  other  vocation  interposes  so  many  ex- 
crescences between  the  man  and  the  life  into  which  he  must 
plunge.  Is  this  the  reason  that  it  is  so  hard  and  so  long  a 
way  into  a  true  ministry  ?  A  minister  stands  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  his  work  conscious  that  his  whole  scholastic 
preparation,  in  substance  and  associations,  has  somehow 
dissipated  that  simplicity  and  teachableness  of  heart  with 
which  he  first  served  his  Master  in  *'  the  days  of  small 
things."  Then,  too,  the  intellectual  environment  common 
and  natural  to  seminary  life  has  shut  him  up  almost  exclu- 
sively to  intellectual  standards.  When  therefore  God  at  last 
shuts  the  text-book  and  the  door  of  the  school  and  gives 
him  people  instead,  and  says  *'  Survive  or  perish,**  it  would 
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be  very  strange  if  that  young  man  could  be  as  deeply  im- 
pressed with  people  as  with  that  little  thing  which  he  calls 
his  **  training."  All  the  tendency  of  that  training  has  been 
to  emphasize  the  subjective  side.  "The  scholar  and  his 
thinking ;"  "  The  preacher  and  his  preaching ;"  "  The 
dignity  of  the  pulpit ;"  "  What  they  are  to  the  world,  and 
what  the  world  owes  them.'*  On  that  side  he  has  abnormal 
sensitiveness  and  appreciation.  Whoever  chased  up  to  him 
these  opposite  reflections  ;  **  The  world  and  the  preacher — 
what  the  world  teaches  him  ;**  "  The  minister  and  the  people 
— what  they  do  for  him  ;"  *'  The  thinker  and  common  life — 
the  thinker's  field  of  inspiration."  Is  there  any  conceit  like 
the  conceit  of  learning — or  any  egotism  like  the  egotism  of 
preaching  ? 

Besides  his  training  and  its  associations  and  tendencies  he 
has  oth^r  hinderances.  There  is  the  position  which  people 
give  him,  and  the  treatment  which  they  prescribe  for  him. 
The  first  from  the  outset  endows  him  with  all  sorts  of  imagi- 
nary authority  and  importance,  and  the  second  keeps  him 
apart  from  all  other  men  as  a  chosen  vessel  altogether 
too  fragile  and  delicate  for  constant  exposure  and  common 
use. 

In  what  other  vocation  does  responsibility,  leadership, 
authority  come  upon  a  man  so  suddenly  ?  And  what  tempta- 
tion is  stronger  than  to  coincide  with  flattering  opinions 
and  expectations  ?  When  a  man  is  conspicuous,  prominent, 
authoritative,  and  young,  constantly  in  the  eye,  mind,  care 
of  the  people,  he  very  soon  finds  his  own  appreciation  re- 
enforcing  theirs,  and  he  says  out  of  the  generous  sympathy 
of  his  heart:  **  My  people  are  right — I  am  to  be  considered 
and  heard."  If  a  man  learns  from  people  in  that  mood,  it 
will  be  in  spite  of  his  mood.  Much  easier  would  it  be  for 
him  to  brood  over  the  truth  and  over  himself,  and  tamper 
with  either  one  or  the  other ;  to  yield  to  that  excessive 
coddling  that  makes  him  over-conscious  of  himself  and 
under-conscious  of  others.     Humility  is  not  a  religious  affec- 
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tation,  it  is  the  first  condition  of  growth.  Can  he  read  the 
advanced  text-books  God  has  given  him  in  any  other  con- 
dition ?  Mark  you  then,  the  heroism  needed  to  surmount  the 
influences  of  training,  position,  and  treatment  of  the  people, 
and  come  into  their  life  as  '*  servant  of  all,"  the  listener,  the 
learner,  the  least  of  all,  to  take  the  lowly  common  way  to 
a  perennial  fulness  of  life. 

The  more  a  man  feels  his  audience  the  more  profoundly 
he  can  move  them.  Yet  to  feel  an  audience  is  to  know 
them.  Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  feeling.  To  feel  an  audi- 
ence he  must  have  learned  the  living  combination  of  each 
one  in  it,  and  gathered  out  of  each  his  evergrowing 
and  deepening  inspiration.  The  meanest,  smallest  soul  has 
a  honey  folded  in  its  calyx,  and  blessed  is  the  minister  who 
finds  it.  There  is  a  quality  for  which  the  minister  must  be 
on  the  alert.  It  is  that  quality  that  enters  into  other  moods 
and  other  conditions,  and  which  is  always  a  spiritual 
quality  of  a  high  order.  Self  is  a  reality  that  would  close 
all  doors  of  interruption  against  self- absorption.  This  is  a 
quality  deep  and  divine.  It  is  **  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom  " 
of  heaven,  that  can  become  as  a  little  child,  or  as  the  old 
and  worn,  or  as  the  simple  and  common,  or  as  the  poor 
which  we  have  always  with  us,  as  them  all  while  it  ministers 
to  them  all.  The  whole  undertone  of  salvation  is  ministry. 
Paul  knew  this,  therefore  said,  '*  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some." 

Preaching  is  the  least  of  all  the  teachings  of  God  and  the 
Spirit.  He  reserves  to  Himself  ways  and  methods  far  safer 
and  surer — sorrow,  love,  experience.  Of  these  the  preacher 
must  learn,  to  master  God's  methods  with  souls,  and  only  in 
the  lives  of  his  hearers  can  he  learn  them.  Let  him  ignore 
this  school,  and  he  is  preaching  to  souls  that,  many  of  them, 
are  listless,  or  are  outrunning  all  his  cogitations,  because 
experience,  love,  sorrow,  the  mighty  realities  of  their  lives, 
have  borne  them  far  beyond  him.  There  is  no  careworn, 
pale,  or  sad  face  among  the  people  God  has  given  him  that 
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cannot  teach  him  more  than  he  dreams — that  could  not 
cause  his  pious  theories  to  vibrate  with  a  life  of  which  he 
may  be  unconscious.  There  sits  a  fine-grained,  high-born 
woman  who  has  mastered  the  delicate  and  difficult  art  of 
nursing  an  impatient,  selfish,  and  overlooked  man.  She 
could  teach  the  minister  more  about  **  what  is  in  man  "  than 
he  suspects.  There  are  women  scattered  through  the  pews 
who  have  borne,  nursed,  reared,  and,  alas !  buried  children. 
They  could  every  one  of  them  tell  him  of  a  sweetness  and 
pathos  in  common  life  that  would  be  pearls  and  rubies  to 
his  discourse.  **  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
have  I  ordained  praise."  There  sit  hard-headed  men  who 
do  not  know  books  or  theories  much,  but  who  know  life 
well,  and  have  in  its  flame  and  heat,  smoke  and  tumult, 
forged  out  a  deal  of  practical  sagacity — full  of  sermons  that 
they  can't  preach,  but  are  trying  to  live.  They  could  let 
blood  into  the  purple  preacher  if  he  would  open  his  veins. 
They  sit  often  in  the  pews,  musing  with  one  of  our  own 
poets : 

**  I  hain't  no  chance  to  speak 

So's't  all  the  country  dreads  me  onct  a  week ; 

But  I've  consid'ablc  of  that  sort  o'  head 

That  sets  to  home  and  thinks  what  might  be  said.*' 

But  women  and  men  do  not  open  the  innermost  door 
easily.  A  real  and  manly  contact,  a  gentle  and  reverent 
sympathy,  a  listening  appreciation,  a  waiting  until  a  diffi- 
dent speech  forgets  its  own  limitations,  will  finally  unlock 
the  treasure. 

Who  knows  how  largely  this  enters  in  to  make  the 
difference  between  pitiable  failure  and  a  healthy  and  abun- 
dant success  ?  Not  the  success  of  place,  but  the  real  thing. 
That  real  thing  comes  not  to  the  man  who  has  no  concep- 
tion of  what  may  be  learned  and  who  will  not  listen ;  whose 
deafness  has  become  a  nature  ;  who  cannot  listen.  That 
man  is  not  a  rarity,  because  he  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
existing  conditions  surrounding  the  minister  from  first  to 
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last.  He  is  trotting  about  in  many  a  decent  town  to-day, 
hopping,  leaping,  and  running  like  the  monkey  of  some  in- 
visible grinder — partly  for  his  own  amusement  and  partly 
because  he  thinks  himself  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  He  has 
long  learned  to  dote  on  the  unworldly  cadences  of  his  own 
voice,  and  why  shouldn't  he  delight  in  the  repetition  of  its 
music?  Thus  when  in  one  house  he  has  spent  his  little 
speech,  he  hurries  to  another  to  repeat  the  same  desolate 
process.  The  Master's  law  was:  "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  Why?  Certainly  this  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  answer :  Because  in  order  to  be  able  to  give,  one 
must  have  had  the  grace  and  wisdom  to  receive.  Nothing 
ever  teaches  the  minister  as  much  as  people  and  their  lives. 
A  man  thus  taught  would  never  think  of  measuring  the 
success  of  his  ratchety  contact  with  them  in  this  wise: 
"  Was  /  at  my  best  in  that  house  ?"  "  Did  I  converse 
easily  and  well  in  such  a  place  ?"  **  Did  I  succeed  in  put- 
ting the  Podgers  family  on  excellent  terms  with  myself?" 
Finding  people,  in  a  profounder  sense  than  that,  would  give 
him  such  earnest  questions  as  these  :  *'  Did  I  touch  or  bring 
out  anything  in  that  life?"  **  Did  I  sow  any  of  the  good 
seed  of  the  Kingdom  in  that  soul  ?"  **  Did  I  discover  any 
new  method  of  spiritual  gestation  or  fruitfulness  in  that 
spirit?"  This  is  not  a  new  thing.  Charles  Kingsley  had 
not  a  congenial  mind  in  his  whole  parish.  Neither  had 
John  Richard  Green  in  his,  on  the  common  side  of  London 
life.  But  Kingsley  learned  from  peasants  and  children, 
from  the  coarse-grained,  the  sick,  and  the  lowly,  what  all 
England  was  glad  to  hear.  And  Green  got  inspiration  from 
his  common  charge  to  make  a  history  of  people  and  peace, 
as  well  as  one  of  kings  and  their  wars. 

Why  did  Abraham  Lincoln  keep  Susan  Pomeroy  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  her  sweet  tale  of  Christian  love  and  trust  ? 
Had  he  learned  statesmanship  in  that  way,  so  becoming 

**  A  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  char|2[e,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ?  " 
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The  greatest  men  have  had  the  largest  power  of  absorp- 
tion. John  Keats  was  one,  Shakespeare  another.  He 
made  every  man  leave  him  his  best — the  scholar  his  learn- 
ing, the  lawyer  his  law,  the  jurist  his  judicial  temper,  the 
jester  his  wit,  the  woman  her  beauty  and  refinement.  Then 
from  all  he  mixed  his  rare  chalice.  The  same  passion  to 
listen  was  the  secret  of  Hawthorne's  silence.  The  poets, 
wits,  and  philosophers  of  Concord  sit  in  their  charmed  cir- 
cle. Hawthorne  stands  apart,  back  to  the  company,  looking 
through  the  window  out  into  the  night — *'  riding  well  his 
dark  horse,"  as  Emerson  put  it.  He  was  listening,  catching 
what  was  bright  and  worth  keeping.  If  we  could  unravel 
his  romances  we  could  trace  all  his  friends.  He  caught 
their  sparkle  and  embodied  it.  He  listened,  and  from  all 
the  threads  they  spun  wove   his   own   gorgeous  fabric. 

Paul  was  a  learner  from  souls.  Therefore  he  said,  "  Let 
him  that  is  taught  in  the  Word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things."  He  found  men  where  they 
lived,  and  was  jealous  of  any  influence  that  might  break  the 
current  of  connection.  Therefore  he  said,  "  Brethren,  be  ye 
as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are."  '*  I  am  become  all  things  to 
all  men."  Something  profoundly  human  he  meant.  Not 
a  superficial,  hypocritical  Uriah  Heep-like  **all  things;"  that 
is  easy  to  the  man  who  gives  a  contemptible  interpretation 
to  those  noble  words.  A  man  living  in  life  and  not  in  his 
imagination  he  meant.  Living  unto  God  first,  therefore 
unto  men.  Not  an  "  unsexed  woman" — a  timid,  impulsive, 
amiable  peddler,  smiling  and  nodding,  whining  the  Master's 
name  through  a  much-abused  nasal  passage,  and  uttering 
the  grand  word  **  Power  "with  a  soft  snarl  well  befitting  a 
eulogy  of  putty.  A  full-rounded,  masculine  individuality 
he  meant.  Just  as  modern  now  as  then,  just  as  full  of  our 
affairs  as  of  theirs  in  that  age.  One  who  could  shave  his 
head  and  take  a  vow  if  he  saw  fit.  One  who  could  claim 
his  citizenship  in  the  nick  of  time,  back  down  **  the  powers 
;that  be  "  when  they  overreached  their  authority,  and  set  the 
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Sanhedrin  to  quarreling  that  he  might  escape  and  save 
his  own  bones.  A  master  of  manly  expedients,  who  saved 
the  preciousness  of  life  for  great  and  supreme  occasions^ 
and  never  brooked  anything  of  waste,  fanaticism,  or  folly. 
He  presents  a  manly  and  heroic  figure,  with  all  of  its  strength 
and  gentleness.  There  was  always  a  nice  appreciation  and 
sympathy  that  was  real  as  well  as  humble.  He  could  be 
the  most  courteous  gentleman,  as  to  Philemon,  or  the  most 
formidable  antagonist,  "  withstanding  an  equal  to  the  face 
when  he  was  to  be  blamed,"  as  to  Peter.  He  had  found 
so  much  in  men  and  their  lives  that  he  became  conscious 
of  a  holy  obligation  to  give  back — the  law  of  compensation 
came  in.  Was  this  a  part  of  his  debt  as  he  said,  "  I  am 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and   unwise  ?" 

He  knew  how  to  learn — indeed  it  has  become  nature  to 
him,  as  it  will — hence  he  became  in  nature  a  debtor  to  all 
men.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  human  nature  to  be 
able  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  in  that  sense.     It  is  an 
enlarging,  ennobling  thing  to  enter  into  those  inner  places  in 
other  lives — not  professionally,  but  as  a  man — we  cannot  ^<f/ 
in  professionally,  only  in  a  truly  and  fully  human  way.  Then 
we  get  in  not  intrusively  but  by  tacit,  eager  invitation,  into 
the  difficulties  and  recreations,  sorrows  and  joys,  tragedies 
and  regenerations  of  lives.     Then  the  exceeding  great  reward 
comes  surely  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  "  the  having  of 
life   more  abundantly."     *'  Poor,  yet  possessing  all  things, "^ 
It  is  beautiful  to  trace  it  thus  between  the  lines  of  Scripture. 
Men  in   larger  though  ** secular"  ministries  have  found    it 
James  Russell  Lowell  says,  **  Men  are  finer  than  their  books,, 
and  life  is  more  than  learning."     Thus  Lowell  writes  not  in 
fictitious,    blood-bursting   moods,  impressing    us    most  with 
**  the  gasp  and   wheeze  "   of  compulsory  straining,  but  he 
sings,  just  as  the  birds  do,   on  his  way  among  his  broth- 
ers.     Whenever  Garfield  rose    in  Congress  he   was  so  full 
of    the    absorbed   life    of   men    and   their   affairs   that    he 
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was  like  a  *'  fountain  of  easy  flow/'  one  among  many  breth- 
ren. 

A  minister  should  be  like  the  great  bell  in  the  fable  which 
Benj.  F.  Taylor  so  graphically  tells,  made  of  the  people's 
molten  gifts,  coins,  trinkets,  love- messages,  toys  of  children, 
weapon,  and  medals  of  old  heroes.  So  that  when  he  rings,  his 
people  will  hear  their  own  offerings  transmuted  into  inspira- 
tion and  prophecy,  and  be  thrilled  and  filled  with  a  holy 
passion  and  know  not  why. 

While  he  has  been  receiving  his  training  and  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  God  has  been  just  as  busy  with  other  souls. 
He  must  realize  this  and  let  it  develop  the  teachable  spirit  of 
holiness  in  him,  else  by  a  law  of  gravitation,  inherent  in  his 
training,  position  and  treatment,  he  will  sink  to  a  conceited 
religionist  who  will  be  capable  of  fancying  himself  of  better 
clay  than  his  common  people,  and  never  get  beyond  the 
abortive  anatomy  of  putting  himself  and  his  training  under  a 
microscope,  and  then  consider  it  his  largest  business  to  chase 
the  ghastly,  frightened  and  famished  ideas  that  he  gathers  into 
a  manuscript.     This  is  not  the  caricature  of  the  writer,  but 
rather  is  it  a  caricature  of  **  the  servant  of  all,"  which  un- 
teachableness  on  the  human  side  makes  possible  and,  alas  ! 
too  familiar.     The  Christ  shows  us  the  other  extreme.     The 
common  people  heard   Him  gladly   **  because  He  touched 
them  in  all  the  points  of  their  temptations  and  trials."     He 
was  their  Shepherd — they  recognized   it,  and   every  place 
where  He  was  became  a  kind  of  people's  synagogue.     They 
could  not  keep  their  children  out  of  His  arms.     They  could 
not  shut  the  throng  out  of  the  rich   men's  houses  that  He 
entered.     He  made  all  places  free   and   homelike  to  their 
eager  souls.     His  very  presence  opened  their  mouths  and 
their  hearts,  and  they  told  Him  all  that  priestly  propriety 
and  scribal  professionalism  had  kept  dumb  and  stolid.     And 
they  saw  that  what  they  told  Him  seemed  to  make   Him 
more  responsive  in  tender  helpfulness.     All  their  deep,  long- 
repressed  hungerings  seemed  to  be  looking  back  upon  them 
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in  blessing  out  of  His  eyes,  and  speaking  to  them  in  promise 
in  His  tones  and  tears.  Guilty  hearts  bore  the  supreme 
testimony  as  everywhere  they  echoed  the  growing  wonder 
that  the  woman  of  Samaria  voiced  in  her  instinctive  praise  : 
"  Come  and  see  the  man  who  told  me  all  the  things  that 
ever  I  did.     Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?" 

How  much  of  this  flashes  out  in  Paul's  robust  manfulness ! 
And  in  the  responses  of  the  generations  to  it  Just  as 
tender  and  strong  to  day  as  when  His  words  made  weaklings 
valorous,  or  when  strong  men  in  Ephesus  sobbed  and  wept 
sore  at  the  bare  thought  of  serious  harm  to  Him.  Doubt- 
less He  found,  as  we  shall,  that  such  plunging  into  the  stream 
of  living  beings  and  their  life  had  its  peculiar  temptations. 
and  its  toughening  processes,  but  less  painful  perhaps  than 
the  lean  and  isolated  life  of  sensitive  selfishness. 

The  man  whose  pure  and  holy  motive  plunges  him  into 
this  living  stream,  is  a  man  whose  purity  deepens  and  grows 
by  its  very  aggressiveness — he  is  more  than  a  righteous 
man  ;  he  has  become  "  a  good  man,  for  whom  some  would 
even  dare  to  die."  He  has  become  a  large,  tender,  brooding 
soul — a  shepherd  heart  among  the  people,  watching  and 
tending  the  lambs  and  the  sheep  out  on  holy  heights,  and 
always  hearing  the  heavenly  song,  catching  inspiration  to 
the  end  that  '*  he  may  Prophesy.'* 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  very  little 
need  be  added  on  the  two  remaining — I  might  say  twin 
thoughts — that  complete  the  presentation  of  our  subject. 
All  along  in  the  discussion  have  they  taken  their  natural 
connection  with  the  fundamental  thought,  appearing  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  to  suggest  their  own  necessity  to  its  com- 
pleteness. 

Christian  thinkers  have  never  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  psychology  of  Inspiration.  Having  the  results  of 
the  highest  workings  of  inspiration,  they  have  satisfied  us  sa 
well,  that  we  have  not  been  wont  to  enquire  into  its  modes 
of  working.     There  has  been  little  effort  to  seek  for  its  laws 
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or  trace  the  elements  in  common  between  its  lowlier  work- 
ings in  our  own  generation  and  the  statelier  reaches  of  its 
glory  in  Isaiah  and  Paul.  Nor  would  it  be  an  easy  study  : 
for  the  deep  mystery  belonging  to  all  life  attaches  also  to- 
this.  **  The  Spirit  breathing  where  He  lists,  and  we  knowing 
not  whence  He  comes  or  whither  He  goes."  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  every  spirit  can,  in  some  degree,  inspire  into 
other  spirits  its  own  views  and  feelings.  Man  can  inspire 
man ;  the  aggregate  manhood  of  a  great  assembly  can  in- 
spire the  orator;  the  thrilling  consciousness  of  a  Gladstone 
that  he  has  not  only  the  commons  of  England  to  listen,  but 
the  great,  pulsing,  outlying  world,  is  an  inspiration  that 
verges  to  the  prophetic.  That  elusive  thing,  then,  that  is 
resident  in  a  vast  aggregation  of  segregated  souls,  is  resident 
in  each  soul  in  some  degree,  however  common.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  rule  for  the  measurement  of  a  man — his  power 
to  exert  inspiration  or  to  respond  to  it  in  other  men.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  the  source  and  development  of 
*that  power  are  not  left  in  doubt. 

A  man  can  through  various  senses,  and  perhaps  by  ways 
more  subtile  than  any  sense,  enter  into  another  soul,  kindle,, 
inform,  affect,  inspire  it.  All  have  not  the  same  power  of 
exerting  or  of  receiving  such  inspiration.  It  is  a  power  of 
different  degrees  and  kinds.  A  man  oftentimes  slowly  and 
unconsciously  is  gathering  this  something,  and  gathering  it 
from  men  and  their  intensest  life,  then  when  some  seeming 
accident  calls  out  of  him  all  this  latent  power,  and  he  becomes 
an  authority  to  the  very  men  from  whom  he  absorbed  the 
substance  of  his  power,  his  prophetic  relation  becomes 
the  closest  of  all,  and  he  absorbs  more  of  men's  life  than 
ever — "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  He  has  had  men ; 
He  will  have  them  more  abundantly.  The  really  great 
preachers  are  illustrations.  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  Moody, 
indeed  all  men  who  get  a  hearing  and  who  move  men  to  the 
very  depths.  They  are  men  into  whose  connected  person* 
ality  the  common  life  of  man  has  sent  its  red  blood.     Their 
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color  IS  never  pale,  it  is  red.  They  have  become  just  like 
some  strong  magnet  that  throws  feebler  magnets  suspended 
near  it  into  parallelism  with  itself.  Their  inspiration  com- 
pels others  to  feel  and  move  in  its  own  direction.  I  am 
alluding  to  that  peculiar  capacity  for  helping  men  of  which 
no  one  or  no  class  of  souls  has  a  monopoly,  but  which  is  the 
natural  inheritance  of  every  man  who  approaches  people 
believing  in  their  holy  possibilities,  and  when  his  pro- 
found and  practical  insight  into  their  lives  has  connected 
itself  with  God's  wise  and  merciful  methods  of  helping  His 
creatures. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  need  cried  so  urgently 
for  a  living,  inspired  lead  in  the  world  of  practical  duty  ? 
Only  one  thing  seems  settled  in  the  minds  of  men  concern- 
ing this  need  ;  and  that  is  that  no  cloistered  man,  no  recluse, 
no  dwarfed  and  alien  personality,  no  man  whose  truth  is 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  can  ever  lead 
to  sacred  victories  these  living  hosts  waiting  for  leaders  and 
needing  them.  Men  who  are  "transported  "  with  their  own 
conception  of  themselves,  yea,  and  *'  Prisoners  for  life  "  in 
their  little  cells  of  professional  propriety,  must  not  complain 
of  the  **  abhorrent  forces  **  that  are  "  divorcing  the  people 
from  the  pulpit."  No  !  not  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  priest. 
That  is  it.  Not  from  the  minister.  The  real  minister  is  of 
the  people,  their  finest  fruit.  God  has  joined  them,  and  no 
inferior  power  can  put  them  asunder.  Look  at  it  then ! 
The  casuistry  of  common  life  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
tricate ;  the  conflict  of  diverse  duties  and  interests  deepen- 
ing, and  needing  luminous  and  sympathetic  hearts  to  settle 
it.  Sin  and  error  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to 
approach  and  deal  with :  human  life  everywhere  evolving 
itself  into  new  forms,  and  each  change  not  sinful  needing  to 
be  hallowed  :  new  needs,  new  sorrows  welling  up  all  around 
us  such  as  our  fathers  never  knew,  and  needing  not  the 
crude  prescriptions  natural  to  their  day,  but  the  skillful 
science  abounding  in  ours.     The  saint  of  God  perplexed  in 
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the  use  of  his  citizenship,  while  dead  parties  clamor  for  his 
friendship  in  the  hungry  importunities  of  their  surviving 
relations  —  meanwhile  urgent  reforms  are  begging  for 
friends.  "New  paths  of  mercy  and  new  enterprises  of 
compassion  into  which  the  church  ought  to  be  led."  New 
moods  regnant  in  righteous  souls,  that  resent  the  intrusive- 
ness  or  the  inanity  of  pious  parrots  who,  blind  to  the  chang- 
ing times,  are  seeking  to  charm  the  spiritual  moods  of  to- 
day with  those  of  th^  seventeenth  century.  New  sensations, 
all  modern  life  throbbing  with  them — not  sinful  because  new, 
but  human,  and  to  be  met,  acknowledged,  adjusted  to  a  fuller 
and  more  glorious  Christianity  than  the  world  has  known. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things — the  priest?  No  :  the 
prophet !  The  minister,  who  by  insight  into  life  out  of 
which  and  by  which  he  grows,  becomes  inspired  to  foresight 
concerning  life.  The  priest  will  be  either  brushed  aside,  or 
hurled  to  the  earth  and  travelled  over.  Life  has  little  use 
for  him  now.  He  has  not  the  world's  blood  mounting  to 
his  brain,  giving  him  the  power  and  prescience  of  leader- 
ship. He  will  not  do  even  for  a  minister.  He  is  too  easily 
made.  Given :  a  prescribed  training  and  a  sable  frock  to 
match,  and  **  Holy  Orders  " — and  Presto !  He  is  set  up  in 
business  !  Heathenism  and  Judaism  had  a  place  for  him — 
though  even  there  the  prophet  was  his  superior.  Moses 
was  prophet  and  Aaron  priest.  But  Moses  was  the  great 
shepherd  with  the  shining  face.  Through  all  of  Israel's 
history,  the  priests  wind  out  of  sight  in  mechanical  proces- 
sion, while  the  prophets  stand  on  holy  heights  declaring 
what  God  is,  and  what  He  would  have  men  to  do.  And 
coming  into  the  New  Testament,  we  diligently  consider  the 
official  priest,  and,  behold  he  is  not !  Gone  so  completely 
as  not  to  appear  in  its  pages.  Why  ?  Because  his  service 
is  not  level  with  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  church  whose 
lowliest  believer  has  priestly  access  into  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Only  when  the  church  degenerated)  and  borrowed  from 
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heathenism  an  Olympus,  and  from  Judaism  a  ritualistic  reli- 
gion, which  tends  more  to  mask  the  absence  than  to  increase 
the  power  of  true  religions-only  then  did  she  borrow  their 
priests  as  well.  There  is  no  room  for  them  in  our  pure 
Christianity — nor  should  they  be  suffered  to  "  lag  super- 
fluous on  the  scene."  Our  leaders  are  ministers,  inspired  of 
God  and  men,  who  bring  the  life  of  God  and  men  together, 
slow-grown  prophets  of  the  living  God. 

Everywhere  is  wanted  the  living  voice  of  calm  authority^ 
which  without  any  pretension  to  formal  power,  yet  rules  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  virtue  of  its  knowledge  of  them,  its 
touch  of  identity,  and  the  authority,  light,  goodness  which 
holy  contact  gives,  and  by  its  own  reverent  obedience  to  the 
life  which  it  proclaims.  Everywhere  there  are  peoples 
listening  for  such  prophetic  voice,  the  voice  that  declares 
God  and  that  traces  His  ways  in  human  life.  Not  mere  pre- 
diction do  they  await.  That  is  not  the  highest  task  of 
prophecy.  They  await  that  higher  performance  of  the 
prophet's  work-direction,  leadership,  showing  what  God  is  in 
His  wealth  of  mercy ;  and  what  man  should  be  in  all  the 
strain  and  wear  and  tangle  of  his  strange  life,  in  order  that 
God's  blessing  may  touch  it  in  every  part.  And  to  do  this 
by  a  manifest  knowledge  of  life's  realities,  learned  by  a 
sympathetic  connection  with  them.  He,  like  his  Master, 
can  say  concerning  life  present  and  future,  "  the  hour 
cometh  and  now  is."  It  is  insight  of  the  present  that  gives 
foresight  of  the  future.  He  who  sees  deeply  into  life  now 
can  foresee  the  unfolding  of  what  that  life  is  to  be.  The 
tfuture  is  in  the  present ;  but  only  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
present  need  search  for  it.  He  who  can  read  the  hour 
which  now  is  can  predict  that  which  is  to  come. 

He,  then,  who  can  stand  in  the  midst  of  life  its  prophet 
must  have  learned  its  deep  secrets  as  he  ministered  a  living 
man  among  living  men — his  throbbing  heart  and  flushed 
face  flashing  truth,  not  as  a  system  of  theology,  but  as  a 
personal  incarnation. 

Arlington,  Mass,  CHARLES  H.  Watson. 
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V. 


JESUS   CHRIST    THE    FINAL    TEST  OF   BIB- 

LICAL  CRITICISM. 

We  are  told  by  the  Presbyterian  Review  that  "the  analy- 
sis of  the  Hexateuch  into  several  distinct  original  documents 
IS  a  purely  literary  question  in  which  no  article  of  faith  is  in- 
volved." That  this  is  a  wild  statement  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  leaders  and  strong  thinkers  and  workers  in  this 
analysis  deny  the  supernatural,  the  deity  of  Christ,  etc.,  on 
the  very  ground  of  this  analysis.  Wellhausen  says  his  theo- 
logical belief  is  **  polytheism  and  monotheism  together,"  and 
that  he  left  the  theological  faculty  of  Grcifswald  in  1882  of 
his  own  accord,  because  he  was  ** conscious  that  he  in  no  re- 
spect stood  any  longer  on  the  same  ground  with  the  evan- 
gelical church,  or  with  Protestantism."  We  like  his  honesty 
in  this  respect.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  We 
are  also  warned  by  the  Review  that  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  the  "analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  into  the  four  great  docu- 
ments." But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  fact  that  Well- 
hausen points  out  twenty-two  distinct  writers  and  editors,  and 
Kuenen  makes  out  eighteen  at  least,  with  the  suggestion 
of  unnumbered  more. 

We  are  very  willing  to  grant  that  every  prominent  He- 
brew professor  in  Germany  agrees  to  the  literary  analysis  of 
the  Hexateuch  into  **  several  distinct  original  documents," 
and  if  every  Hebrew  professor  in  the  world  was  added  to  the 
German  professors  on  this  point,  it  would  not  at  all  alter  the 
main  question  between  Jesus  Christ  and  this  analysis.  Num- 
bers do  not  count  in  the  soul's  settlement  of  that  point  If 
numbers  should  count  and  men  should  follow  them,  then  we 
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noLj  expect  to  see  sZ  tbe  Prssbrtenans,  represented  by  one 
sice  of  tTicEr  Rrrirr^  go  CTner  to  the  United  Chnrch  of  Ger- 
xsany;  for  all  the  the'ilogScal  professors  in  Germany  are 
anited  ia  that  ejks:ic  (zld.  The  other  Presbyterians  we  shall 
be  gflad  to  receire.  oa  proper  ^)p3caticc,  into  the  Baptist 
fold,  for  while  all  Presbj-tsxians  in  our  land  nombcr  only 
1 ,082^36,  the  Baptists  aciaber  3,727,00a  If  opposing  num- 
bers frighten  a::y  one  he  ought  not  to  follow  Jesas«  who  was 
alone  against  the  world,  or  Paul,  whom  **  all  forsook  "  in  his 
supreme  trial,  or  Athaaasius,  or  e\-ea  any  form  of  Christianit)\ 
for  at  this  late  day,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  there  are  twice  as  many  heathens  in  Ae  world  as 
Aere  are  Christians  Morality-  and  faith  are  not  decided  by 
numbers  or  famous  names,  and  the  appeal  to  numbers  is  an 
appeal  to  fear  or  ignorance. 

Whether  any  article  of  evangelical  faith,  common  to  all 
Protestant  confessions,  is  involved  in  the  current  anal>*sis  of 
the  Hexateuch,  we  would  rather  ask  of  men  who  have  done 
large  original  work  in  that  specialty- ;  men  of  cool  heads,  logi- 
cal, clear,  who  lead,  who  do  not  follow,  who  are  known  as 
leaders,  and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  opinions,  are 
always  to  be  found  on  the  side  they  have  chosen,  and  who^ 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  human  nature,  are  fair  and  honest 
to  opponents. 

There  are  t^no  "diametrically  opposite**  lines  of  criticism 
of  the  Bible ;  those  who  follow  what  they  term  their  "  scien- 
tific exegesis,"  and  make  that  the  final  arbiter  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  its  contents;  and  those  who,  with  a  better  scientific 
exegesis,  as  they  believe,  know  and  follow  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour,  Master,  God ;  whose  decision  plainly  given  on  any 
point  is  final  to  them.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  dividing  point 
Between  these  lines  there  can  never  be  compromise  ;  there  is^ 
in  fact,  no  real  argument ;  the  only  result  can  be,  for  one  or 
the  other,  victory  or  death.  But  there  are  hosts  of  super- 
ficial compromisers  between  these  lines. 

We  take,  and  are  responsible  for  verifying,  all  our  proofs 
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of  the  principles  and  results  of  our  opponents'  scientific  ex- 
egesis from  the  latest  works  of  Professor  Kuenen,  of  Leyden, 
Holland,  whom  Professor  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  calls  "second  to 
none,  or  rather,  the  most  distinguished  of  all"  Biblical  critics. 
The  one  on  our  side  of  the  water  who  most  learnedly  and 
honestly  gives  the  principles  and  results  of  the  school  of 
criticism  led  by  Kuenen  is  Professor  Toy,  of  Harvard.*  These 
scholars,  in  addition  to  greater  learning  than  most  of  their 
school,  are  always  manly,  honest,  unfailingly'courteous,  and 
never  guilty  of  theologic  or  scholastic  pettiness.  In  these 
virtues  they  may  well  be  imitated  by  those  of  all  schools  who 
use  vicious  personal  suggestions  in  place  of  better  argument. 

What  is  "  scientific  exegesis  "  ?  Professor  Kuenen  uses 
this  term  to  express  the  method  of  criticism,  its  principles, 
means,  results,  pursued  by  him  and  by  his  school.  But  all 
scholars  of  both  these  opposing  lines  of  criticism  use  the 
same  text  of  the  Bible,  the  same  grammars  and  lexicons ; 
and  all  the  external  and  internal  means  ot  every  description 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  text  are  open  to  both.  Where, 
then,  do  these  opposing  **  scientific  exegesis  "  differ  ?  Solely 
in  their  fundamental  principles  and  in  the  necessary  logical 
inferences  or  results  of  these  principles ;  for  what  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  principle  will  be  evolved  in  its 
working. 

As  to  principle  and  necessary  inference,  Professor 
Kuenen  tells  us  that  **  it  is  the  supposition  of  a  natural  de- 

•  Professor  Knenen's  statement  of  "The  Critical  Method  "  will  be  foand  in 
The  Modem  Review  July  and  October,  1880.  His  views  of  the  character  and 
knowledge  and  aathority  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  found  in  his  Prophets  and  Proph' 
4cy  in  Israel^  London,  1877,  pp.  447-548,  especially  p.  547.  Those  who  wish  to 
get  a  short,  clear,  honest  statement  of  the  principles  and  results  of  this  "  scientific 
«xegesis,*'  at  small  price  and  without  the  wearying  processes,  will  find  it  in 
Professor  Toy's  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel^  Boston,  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  1882,  50  cts.;  in  Knappert  (Kuenen)  Religion  of  Israel^  Boston, 
1878,  $1 ;  in  Oort  &  Hooykaas  (Kuenen)  Bible  for  Leatners^  Boston,  1878-81, 
2  vols.  (Old  Test.),  $2  per  vol.;  and  as  to  their  views  of  the  Saviour's  authority 
in  Old  Testament  interpretation,  in  Professor  Toy's  Quotations  in  the  New 
Testament^  Scriboers,  1884,  $3.50. 
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velopmcnt  alone  which  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  **  of 
the  Bible.*  This  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  **  scientific 
exegesis,"  and  without  it  science  would  be  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  for  science  is  only  built  on  the  assumption 
of  the  infallible  sequence  of  natural  cause  and  effect ;  but 
this  assumption  is  worthless  if  we  can  suppose  a  supernatural 
intervention  in  any  degree  at  any  pointt 

This  **  scientific  exegesis "  also  claims  to  prove  abso- 
lutely that  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  there  is  no 
supernatural  revelation  of  any  sort,  no  direct  intervention  of 
God,  no  miracle,  no  supernatural  inspiration,  no  supernatural 
foretelling  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  supernatural  fulfilment 
in  the  New  Testament  of  that  Old  Testament  foretelling ; 
no  veracious  history,  but  myth,  saga,  legend,  fiction,  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  most  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  present 
result  of  this  "  scientific  exegesis,"  which  **has  been  per- 
fected and  developed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  now  stands 
firm  as  a  rock,"  is  *'to  form  a  conception  of  Israel's  religious 
development  totally  different  from  that  which,  as  any  one 
may  see,  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  sketch  the 
primitive  Christianity  in  lines  which  even  the  acutest  reader 
cannot  recognize  in  the  New."{ 

There  is  one  further  step  which  "scientific  exegesis  " 
takes,  Jesus  is  not  God.  '^ 

On  the  line  confronting  Professor  Kuenen  and  his 
school  are  those  who,  by  indubitable  experience  in  their 
own  consciousness  and  by  study  of  the  Bible,  with  all  the 
external  helps  which  the  other  **  scientific  exegesis  "  em- 
ploys, know  for  a  certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  that 
He  has  revealed  to  them  the  Father,  and  that  Christ's  word 
is  truth ;  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  super- 
naturally  inspired  history  of  the  supernatural  revelation  of 

•  Prophets ^  P-  S^S- 

t  Modem  Rev,^  July*  Oct.,  1880. 

X  Modem  Rev.^  p.  463. 

$  Prophets,  p.  547. 
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God.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  scientific  criticism 
of  this  school  of  believers  in  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  that 
it  is  the  certainty  of  a  supernatural  development  alone  which 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  on  these  diametrically  opposite  controlling  princi- 
ples and  their  necessary  inferences  that  the  opposition  for 
life  or  death  is  founded.  Our  opponents  could  not  accept 
Christ  as  God,  and  His  authority  as  final  in  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  without  the  immediate  and  total  abandonment 
of  their  whole  system.  The  believers  in  the  deity  of  Jesus 
could  not  accept  their  opponents'  first  principle,  the  denial 
of  the  supernatural,  without  **  denying  our  only  Master  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  without  crucifying  **  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh  and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame,"  and 
without  denying  their  own  consciousness. 

Hence  there  is  really  no  argument  between  us.  In  the 
cutting  up  of  the  Pentateuch  into  minute  fragments  of 
sagas,  legends,  etc.,  our  opponents  refuse  to  listen  to  a  state- 
ment of  Jesus  as  justly  entitled  to  any  weight.  We  regard 
the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus  as  final. 

The  following  clear  statement  by  Professor  Kuenen  gives 
the  New  Testament  view  (and  our  view),  and  records  his 
diametrical  opposition  to  it :  "  It  is  the  common  conviction 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  inspired  of  God,  and  is  thus  invested  with  divine 
authority.  The  remark  made,  as  it  were  in  passing,  in  a 
passage  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  *  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken '  [this  is  Christ's  word],  is  assented  to  by  all  the 
writers  without  distinction.  In  accordance  with  this  they 
ascribe  divine  foreknowledge  to  the  Israelitish  prophets. 
And  far,  indeed,  from  limiting  this  foreknowledge  to  gen- 
eralities, and  thus  depriving  it  of  all  its  importance,  they 
refer  us  repeatedly  to  the  agreement  between  specific  pro- 
phetical utterances  and  single  historical  facts,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  their  conviction  both  that  the  pro- 
phet spoke  of  these  specific  facts,  and  that  they,  under  God's 
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directioiu  occurred  '  in  order  that  the  word  of  the  prophet 
mf^t  be  talnned."  It  is  annecessary  to  sopport  these 
statements  by  qaotin^  passages;  sach  passages  are,  as 
every  one  know-s^  \rery  ntiineroas^  Here,  then,  is,  at  Ae 
verv-  be^incLii;^,  a  trst  obrectfca  which  the  Xew  Testament 
places  in  our  way.  Its  judgment  cooccnnng  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  prophetical  expectatioos^  and  concerning  dieir 
relation  to  the  historical  reality,  may  be  regarded  as 
diawutricalh  -Jf^cs^d  to  oars.** 

•'  Sd  long  as  we  regard  and  judge  the  aadiors  of  the 
Xew  Testament  solely  and  only  as  expositors  of  die  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  stand,  in  fiact,  in  the  presence  of 
this  dilemma :  we  must  either  cast  aside  as  worthless  oar 
dearly  bought  scientinc  method,  or  most  forever  cease  to 
acknowledge  the  authoritv  oi  the  Xew  Testament  in  tJu 
domain  of  tiu  exigisis  of  tki  Old.  Without  hesitation  we 
choose  the  latter  alternative.  "•  The  italics  are  Professor 
Kuenen's.  He  is  logical,  honest,  and  with  die  courage  of 
his  convictions-  But  those  who  profess  to  regard  Jesus  as 
God,  and  yet  also  profess  to  follow  that  sort  of  "  scientific 
exegesis/'  must,  according  to  Professor  Kuenen's  \-iews,  and 
as  we  believe, — 

"  Filler  iritii  as  ia  i  icabie  5«i*e ; 
They  ke«p  the  w:rd  cf  prornise  to  oar  ear. 
And  break  it ::  ocr  fcoce." 

And  this,  too,  oa  the  ver\-  point  of  supremest  importance 
to  man.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  though  only  one  of 
many  similar,  is  found  in  a  late  publication,  by  an  American 
professor  in  a  Presb\-terian  Theological  Seminar}%  where  we 
are  told  that  Gen.  2 :  24,  '*  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  ;  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh,"  is  nothing  more  than  an  editorial 
note,  and  does  not  belong  to,  and  should  be  cast  out  of  the 
Bible.  But  against  this  assertion  we  have  die  positive 
assertion  of  Jesus  Christ  that  that  \'trse  contains  the  words 

♦  Prppluts^  pp.  44S,  487. 
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•Spoken  by  God,  (Matt.  19:4,  5,  Mark  10:6-9),  as  the 
primal  and  universal  law  of  marriage.  Paul  also  asserts  the 
same  in  I.  Cor.  6 :  16,  Eph.  5:31. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  such  incongruous,  illogical  and 
superficial  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  deity  of  Christ, 
and  respect  due  to  His  word,  as  well  as  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  **  higher  criticism,"  to  the  far  more  virile  and  logi- 
-cal  course  of  Professor  Kuenen  and  his  school,  who  do  not 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Bible.  They  always  reject  the 
authority  of  Jesus  as  to  Scripture  interpretation,  except  as 
to  the  **  practical  religious,"  "  spiritual  "  use  of  the  Bible  ; 
that  is,  they  say  we  must  separate  His  false  view  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  His  erroneous  interpretation  from  the 
""  practical  religious,"  "  spiritual  "  lessons  He  thereby 
teaches.  But  that  is  a  simple  impossibility,  as  we  shall  show 
by  some  examples  of  His  interpretations,  and  by  the  Saviour's 
view  of  the  truthfulness  and  validity  of  His  own  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  brought  out  into  full 
light  by  considering  His  varied  and  repeated  testimony  to 
His  own  consciousness  of  His  previous  eternal  exaltation  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  of  His  powers  while  in  **  the  form  of  a 
servant,"  and  of  His  coming  manifestation  as  Jehovah  (Dan. 
7:13,  Mark  14:  62)  on  the  throne  of  divine  glory. 

The  following  texts,  among  many  others,  give  some  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  testifying  to  His  nature.  His  work,  and 
His  future ;  they  concern  the  deep  things  of  His  self-knowl- 
edge, and  so  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  His  fitness  to  use 
and  interpret  the  Old  Testament. 

M.=Matt.     Mk.=Mark.     L.=Luke.     J.=John. 

He  says  He  was  before  all  time,  J.  17 :  5,  8 :  58 ;  omnipresent,  M. 
18 :  20,  28  :  20,  J.  3  :  13  ;  omnipotent,  M.  xi :  27,  L.  10 :  22,  M.  28 :  18, 
J.  5  :  20,  13 :  3,  17 :  2  ;  that  He  *'  came  down  from  heaven,"  J.  3  :  13, 
■6  '•  33,  35,  38,  51,  62  ;  that  He  knew  that  He  "  came  forth  from  God  " 
and  should  return  to  God,  J.  7:28,  29,  8:14,  42,  13:3,  16:27,  28, 
17:8,  II;  that  He  was  the  only  one  who  knew  and  could  reveal  the  Father, 
M.  xi :  27,  L.  10 :  22,  J.  14:  6 ;  the  universal  final  Judge,  M.  7:  21-23, 
16 :  27,  L.  10 :  22,  M.  24  :  30,  25  :  31 ;  the  ground  of  His  final  judgment 
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of  men  is  their  treatment  of  Him  and  His  word,  M.  7  :  21-23,  -5  -  3i'4^y 
J.  12  :  48  ;  King  not  only  of  Israel,  M.  27  :  11,  Mk.  1$  :  2,  L.  23  :  3, 
but  of  all  mankind,  M.  25 :  32,  34,  40 ;  Lord  of  the  holy  angels,  M. 
16:27,  L.  10:  22,  M.  24:  31,  Mk-  8:  38,  25  :  31  ;  to  come  again  in  the 
glory  of  God,  M.  16 :  27,  Mk.  8 :  38,  L.  9 :  26,  M.  24 :  30,  Mk. 
13 :  26,  L.  21 :  27,  M.  25  :  31  ;  to  take  again  the  glory  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  J.  17:5;  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  God, 
M.  19 :  28,  25  :  31,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  M.  26 :  64,  Mk.  14 :  62,  L. 
22 :  69.  With  respect  to  His  teaching ;  He  taught  nothing  but  what  His 
Father  had  commanded  Him  to  say,  J.  7  :  16,  12  :  48-30,  14 :  24,  17  :  8, 
14;  what  He  **  had  heard  from  His  Father,"  J.  5  :  30,  8:  26,  28,  40, 
15:  15;  what  he  had  **  seen  with  His  Father,"  J.  3:  11,  5:  19,  20, 
6 :  46,  8  :  38  ;  that  He  came  to  do  and  did  do  perfectly  His  Father's 
^U»  J-  4 :  i4»  5  :  30»  6  :  38,  8 :  29. 

These  statements  must  be  the  zenith  of  truth,  or  the 
nadir  of  falsehood.  And  when  we  remember  that  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  declare  Him  to  be  the  immedi- 
ate Creator  of  all  things  (John  1:3,  10,  Rom.  xi :  36,  i  Cor. 
8  :  6,  Col.  1:16,  Heb.  i  :  2,  10,  2  :  10),  and  the  only  one  who 
has  ever  revealed  the  Father  (J.  1  :  1 8,  5  :  37,  6 :  46,  M.  xi :  27, 
L.  10  :  22,  J.  12  :  41,  45,  14  :  7,  9),  then,  in  accordance  with 
these  statements,  He,  in  the  New  Testament,  explains  His 
own  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Our  opponents  tell  us  that  Jesus,  "  as  an  individual  man, 
had  of  necessity  a  definite,  restricted  intellectual  outfit  and 
outlook  ;  and  these  could  be  only  those  of  His  day  and  gen- 
eration. ♦  •  ♦  If  he  did  not  know  the  day  of  consum- 
mation (M.  24  :  36),  why  should  He  be  supposed  to  know  the 
science  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  began 
to  exist  centuries  after  his  death  ?"•  But  we  ask,  Does  God 
now  know  and  understand  *'  the  science  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament?"  If  He  does,  then  He  has  always 
known  it.  And  the  real,  fundamental  question  here  is.  Was- 
and  is  Jesus  Christ  God  ?  Was  He  by  His  own  testimony 
conscious  while  here  on  earth  that  He  was  God  ?  We  believe^ 
and  would  take  nothing  from,  those  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt 
24:  36,  but  that  passage  must  be  interpreted,  as  every  other 

*Toy,  Quot.  xxviii. 
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passage  is  to  be  interpreted,  by  comparison  with  all  similar 
or  opposing  statements  of  Jesus.  As  Matt.  24 :  36  is  unique 
in  the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself,  there  are  no 
similar  statements  to  be  compared  with  it.  Acts  i :  7  does 
not  affirm  **  not  knowing,"  which  is  the  point  referred  to. 

In  Matt  24,  Jesus  is  answering  the  disciples'  questions, 
'*  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the 
sign  of  Thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "  He,  in 
verse  36,  refuses  to  tell  the  **  when,"  but  He  prophesies  unto 
the  disciples  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
great  day  ;  what  men  are  to  do  and  to  avoid  as  that  day  draws 
near ;  that  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  to  come  **  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  He  shall  send  forth 
His  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall 
gather  together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other."  "  When  ye  see  all  these  things,  know 
ye  that  He  (or  it)  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors."  **  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass 
away."  That  day  shall  come,  as  the  Flood  came  on  the 
world,  suddenly.  That  day  is  the  day  when  "  The  Son  of 
Man  Cometh,"  and  pronounces  the  final  irrevocable  judgment 
on  men.  Jesus,  then,  knew  that  He  was  to  be  the  central 
personage  on  that  day,  and  knew  what  He  was  to  do  and  say 
on  that  day;  He  knew  what  signs  announced  its  distant 
coming,  and  what  signs  foretold  it  was  '*  nigh  even  at  the 
doors "  ;  He  knew  that  day  would  rend  the  veil  from  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  He  should  be  seen  and  acknowledged  as 
Jehovah,  the  Universal  Judge.  What  ignorance  is  it  that 
can  be  predicated  of  Him  who  knows  Himself  to  be  Jehovah, 
about  to  be  revealed  to  all  men  ?  By  His  own  words,  Jesus 
did  know  "the  day  of  consummation,"  in  all  its  surroundings^ 
in  all  its  contents,  in  all  its  results ;  its  surroundings  and  con- 
tents and  results  were  all  ruled  by  HIMSELF,  the  Omnipo- 
tent, all  glorious,  final  judge.  But  He  tells  us,  **  Of  {H^pc^ 
concerning,  as  respects)  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
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Father  only."  (Matt  24 :  36  ;  Mark,  13  :  32.)  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  solve  this  mystery.  We  only  say  that  this  not  know- 
ing must  be  consistent  with  the  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
day,  and  with  the  self-consciousness,  as  the  central  personage 
of  that  day,  concurrently  asserted  by  Jesus. 

If  this  not  knowing  cannot  invalidate  the  positive  concur- 
rent assertions  of  Jesus,  sealed  with  the  divine  stamp, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away,"  no  more  can  it  invalidate  His  positive  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  stamped  before  and  behind  with 
the  affirmations  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  thought,  and 
purpose,  and  fulfillment  in  Himself  of  the  Old  Testament  law 
and  prophecy  :  **  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  "the 
law  and  the  prophets  "  ;  "  And  beginning  from  Moses,  and 
from  all  the  prophets,  He  interpreted. to  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  Himself."  "  And  He  said  unto 
them.  These  are  My  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I 
was  yet  with  you,  how  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled, 
which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms,  concerning  Me.  Then  opened  He  their  minds, 
that  theymight  understand  the  Scriptures."  •  •  •  (Matt 
5:  17;  Luke,  24:   27,  44,  45.) 

The  tremendous  and  overwhelming  deluge  of  inference 
drawn  by  some  writers  from  this  unique  assertion  of  "  not 
knowing"  by  Jesus,  has  very  little  connection  with  the 
assertion,  or  with  its  context 

We  are  well  aware  that  to  Professor  Kuenen  and  his 
followers  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  the  same 
force  and  authority  that  they  have  to  us.  To  them  the  New 
Testament  is  no  more  veracious  history  than  is  the  Old 
Testament  **To  the  three  stages  of  the  development  of 
religion  in  Israel,  the  prophetic,  the  Deuteronomic,  and  the 
priestly,  answers  a  threefold  conception  of  Israel's  history. 
Again,  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  age,  the  Judaeo- 
Christian,  the  Pauline,  and  the  Alexandrine  conceptions  of 
Christianity  followed  each  other,  and  not  infrequently  came 
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into  collision ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  Gospels  a 
Judaeo- Christian  picture  of  the  Christ,  a  modification  of  it  in 
a  Pauline  sense  by  Luke,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Logos-idea  to  the  traditional  materials,  a 
complete  transformation  and  glorification  of  the  teacher  of 
Nazareth  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be."* 

But  to  us  the  New  Testament  is  the  word  of  God.  And 
to  it  we  turn  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  Saviour's 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  "practical 
religious  "  teachings  He  draws  from  that  interpretation. 

L  No  sooner  does  Jesus  enter  on  His  Messianic  work 
through  baptism  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  descended 
upon  and  remained  in  Him,  than  He  is  led  by  **  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  He  had  no 
disciples,  no  followers.  ^  He  was  alone  in  all  the  world,  with 
His  great  mission  before  Him,  when,  with  enfeebled  physical 
powers,  He  was  assaulted  by  the  subtlest,  strongest  tempta- 
tions the  human  mind  and  heart  can  know.  He  must  have 
been  the  historian  of  what  passed  between  Him  and  the 
tempter  in  those  hours  of  supremest  import  to  Him  and  to 
the  world,  for  there  was  no  other  human  witness.  The 
accounts  we  have  in  Matthew  4:  i-ii  and  Luke  4:  1-13 
must,  then,  represent  the  relation  which  Jesus  gave  of  His 
contest  with  the  supreme  enemy  of  God.  To  each  of  Satan's 
temptations  He  replies  by  opposing,  "  It  is  written,"  quoting 
Deut.  8:3,  6:  16,  6:  13.  The  statements  He  quoted  were 
in  His  deepest  consciousness  and  belief,  as  he  avers,  the 
*'  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  In  this 
first  great  contest  He  obtains  the  victory  by  absolute  faith 
in  the  written  word  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  experience 
of  Jesus  is  in  the  highest  sphere  of  the  practical  or  ethical 
religious  life,  and  the  lesson  He  teaches  all  His  followers,  by 
His  own  account  of  the  temptation,  is,  in  their  greatest 
tempations,  to  rest  in  utter  faith  on  '*  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth out  of  the  mouth  of  God  *'  as  **  It  is  written." 

*Mod,  Rev,     Oct.  1880,  p.  705. 
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in  mak-TTTg  Dctc  rhagcars  C2>2S  a  ITrrrary  re&gio«s  fictkm^ 
and  cfr^icgrs  i>i£  ajcill  sziir?  dcnhrfhf  proftyrkiri,  tibcn,  «j 
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ioTeaztfciz*  sa§a^  je^^aif.  vitu:^  oEzkss  ccs  bero  (Jesos)  obtaia 
tbe  TxtDty  ov^er  the  3ar;o«:sed  ssdxeSi  c£  all  f  nfiwics  b^  a 
tr5ck :  or.  cf  die  accaiinr  5  rr:ze.  Jesos  rested  His  soul  00  a 
qnfcksaiid  and  carTrd  Ei^  as  He  beiseved  it  to  be;  die  word 
proceedni^  oat  zi  tne  axcotfi  of  God 
-  sptritnal "'  cr  "*  sractfical  rdi^icos  ~  Lessoo 
by  any  po^buirj"  be  separated  ftr^cn  tfxe 
gives  ?  If  Deat.,  caaptcrs  6  and  3,  is  a 
coe  belsere  Jesss  to  be  anytfting  more  than  a 
man,  nrf-stakytr  is,  die  cfeepest  concerns  of  His  ovn  sool  ? 

II.  The  deeoest  tbcndadon  of  all  socfetr.  tbe  bond  witfa> 
Oct  w^riich  nioralir>'  df^appears  in.  the  state,  b  tbe  marriage 
tie  There  is  no  qziestM^n  more  intense,  or  more  '^practically 
religiocs,''  at  all  rimes,  among  aZ  peoples,  than  diat  of  the 
nature  of  this  tie  Can  it  be  loosed  ?  On  what  gronnds  ? 
Or  \s  it  indissolable  ?  The  Law  respecting  marriage  enters 
every  single  home  The  Jews  were  no  excepdoa  among  the 
races  of  men  in  their  intense  interest  concerning  marriage 
and  divorce  They  had,  under  die  shield  of  Dent.  24:  i, 
for  centnries  been  accustomed  to  divorce  their  wives  for 
trivial  causes,  but  their  minds  were  not  at  ease  on  the  subject 
Their  greatest  teachers  gave  contradictory  decisiotts  on 
the  lawfulness  of,  and  on  the  causes  for  divorce.  This 
most  ''practical  religious^  question,  on  die  basts  of  Dent. 
24:  I,  is  brought  to  Jesus  to  entrap  Him,  (Matt.  i9:3-9» 
Mark  10:2*9,  Luke  16:  18);  for  the  permission  of  Moses 
(Deut  24:  i)  seemed  to  be  contradictory-  to  Genesis  2  :  24 
Jesus  decides  that  the  permission  was  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary, but  God's  controlling  law  was  stated  by  God  at  His 
creation  of  man.  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  He,  who  made 
them  from  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  (Gen. 
1 :  27),  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
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and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  the  twain  shall 
become  one  flesh  "  (Gen.  2  :  24)  ?  Here  Jesus  asserts  that 
the  statements  in  Genesis  i :  27,  2  :  24,  are  true,  as  history 
of  God's  creation  of  man  (Matt  19:8),  as  history  in  assign- 
ing priority  of  time  to  Genesis  i  :  27,  2  :  24,  over  Deut. 
24:  I  ;  (Matt.  19:  8).  These  words,  He  says,  the  Creator 
spoke,  and  they  mark  the  supreme  law  of  marriage ;  and 
this  flrst  law,  Jesus  declares,  is  the  law  for  all  men  and  all 
times.  But  if  DeuL  24 :  i  was  not  writen  by  Moses,  as  our 
opponents  teach,  and  if  Genesis  chapters  i  and  2  are 
the  merest  sagas,  legends,  myths,  of  no  more  weight  and 
worth  as  history  than  the  Babylonian  legends,  from  which 
they  are  said  to  be  compiled,  then  Jesus  is,  as  we  see  it^ 
made  nothing  less  than  an  ignorant,  pretentious,  false  teacher, 
for  He  pretends  to  teach  God's  word  on  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  "  practical  religious  "  life,  while  in 
fact  he  teaches  nothing  but  fiction,  saga,  legend.  Can  any 
one  separate  the  **  practical  religious  **  here  from  His  inter- 
pretation ? 

ni.  There  is  no  question  which  touches  the  spring  of 
the  "practical  religious"  life  more  keenly  than  the  query,  by 
.  the  rich  young  man,  of  Jesus  (Matt.  19:  16-19,  Mark  10:  17- 
19;  Luke  18:  18-20),  "What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  have  eternal  life?"  Jesus  replies,  "If  thou  wouldest 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.*'  And  then  quotes 
six  of  the  commandments  given  in  Exodus  20 :  12-17.  Th^ 
unavoidable  inference  is  that  Jesus  believed  and  taught  these 
commandments  as  part  of  the  supreme  requirement  of  God 
for  entrance  into  eternal  life,  and  that  He  believed  them  given 
by  God;  in  other  words,  that  Exodus  20:  12-17  is  a  true 
recital  of  God's  revelation  of  His  law.  Any  other  supposi- 
tion would  make  Jesus  play  with  the  holiest,  deepest  long- 
ings of  those  who  sought  His  advice.  But  if  Exodus  20: 
12-17  is  not  veracious  history  (as  our  opponents  tell  us), 
and  if  Jesus — who  taught  that  His  whole  and  only  purpose 
in  coming  to  earth  was  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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and  who  certainly  knew  that  law  by  heart — if  He  taught  as 
God's  law  what  God  never  revealed,  then  the  claim  of  Jesus 
**  to  point  to  heaven  and  lead  the  way"  is  wholly  discredited. 
He  claimed  all  through  His  life  to  teach  only  what  God 
taught  Him  to  say,  but  in  this  case  He  (if  our  opponents  are 
right)  taught  as  God's  word  what  God  never  did  say  and 
could  not  have  taught  Him  to  say.  Can  any  one  separate 
the '*  practical  religious**  of  Jesus'  teaching  here  from  His 
interpretation?  If  our  opponents  are  right  in  their  "con- 
cision** of  the  Pentateuch  can  they,  as  honest  men,  hold  Jesus 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  man  ?  Of  course  not ;  and,  as 
we  see  it,  they  give  us  plainly  to  understand  that  they  do  not 
How  they  can  hold  Jesus  to  be  an  honest  man  we  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  but  they,  unlike  the  ribald  critics,  never  speak  of 
Him  otherwise  than  respectfully. 

But  Jesus  has  not  left  us  to  mere  inferences,  however 
strong.  He  expressly  asserts  (Matt  15  :  3-6;  Mark  7:  8- 
13)  that  **God  said,**  **  Honor  thy  father  and  mother** 
(Ex.  20 :  12).  And  this  **  word  of  God,*'  '*  commandment  of 
God,**  He  defines  as  revealed,  by  opposing  it  to  the  cherished 
merely  human  **  tradition**  by  which  the  Jews  had  "made 
void  the  word  of  God.**  But  if,  as  we  are  told  by  our  op- 
ponents, Ex.  20:  12  is  no  better  authenticated  than  this  tra- 
dition of  the  Jews,  what  respect  could  any  one  have  for 
Jesus,  who  to  oppose  one  tradition  exalted  another,  of  pre- 
cisely similar  origin,  to  the  fictitious  dignity  of  a  revealed 
"word  '*  and  "  commandment  of  God  **  ?  If  Jesus  did  not 
know  with  perfect  certainty  that  Exodus  20  was  spoken  by 
God  then,  as  we  see  it,  He  cannot  by  any  art  of  apology  be 
saved  from  being  the  most  dishonest  and  false  prophet  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

But  Jesus  goes  further  on  this  point  When  asked  by 
the  lawyer  (Matt  22:  35-40;  Mark  12:  28-31)  "which  is  the 
great  "  "or  first  '*  "commandment  in  the  law  ?  *'  He  does  not 
select  one  of  those  in  Exodus  20,  but  asserts  that  in  Deut 
6:4,  5,  and  Lev.  19  :  18,  are  found  the  commandments  funda- 
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mental  to  all  service  of  God,  supreme  love  of  God  and 
love  of  our  neighbor.  Jesus  taught  that  Ex.  20  was  God's 
true  "word  and  commandment,"  and  also  that,  in  Deut.  6: 
4,  5,  and  Lev.  19:  18,  were  found  just  as  true  "word  and 
commandment,"  but  of  deeper  and  larger  scope,  pointing  out 
the  spiritual  and  moral  basis  in  man  for  the  right  keeping  of 
the  word  and  commandment  of  God  in  Ex.  20.  And  He 
goes  beyond  this.  He  asserts  that  these  two  command- 
ments are  the  substance,  the  real  heart  and  outcome  of  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  "  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hangeth  the  whole  law,  and  the  prophets."  He 
goes  farther  still.  He  declares  that  His  own  teaching  and 
that  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  were  in  perfect  agreement 
as  to  the  state  of  the  heart  towards  God  and  as  to  the  highest 
"  practical  religious  "  life.  **  All  things,  therefore,  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye 
also  unto  them"  [that  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus]  :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  7:  12). 

Now  our  opponents  pronounce  with  all  certainty,  as  of 
indubitable  proof,  that  Deut.  6  and  Lev.  19  belong  to 
literary  waifs  and  fictions.  If  so,  what  then  will  ye  do  with 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ?  For,  if  our  opponents  are 
correct,  Jesus  teaches  a  false  law,  a  false  basis  for  the  false 
law,  and  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

IV.  In  its  reflex  influence  on  the  "practical  religious" 
life  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  belief  in  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  personal  identity  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Even  Kant  has  told  us  that  without  a  belief  in  resur- 
rection there  can  be  no  religion.  And  a  far  more  profound 
thinker,  philosopher  and  teacher,  Paul,  has  summed  up  the 
whole  degraded  materialistic  sequence  of  a  denial  of  the 
resurrection  in  the  sentence,  "  If  the  dead  are  not  raised,  let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Without  the  res- 
urrection there  can  be  no  imperative  morality,  as  there  can 
be  no  righting  the  fierce  wrongs  of  earth,  the  murders  of  the 
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younger  and  righteous  Abels  by  the  older  and  unrighteous 
Cains,  and,  therefore,  no  belief  in  a  righteous  God. 

The  Sadducees  of  our  Saviour's  day,  holding  the  great 
offices  in  the  priesthood  and  government,  and  receiving  fat 
salaries,  were  stark  materialists,  saying,  **  that  there  is  no 
resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  They  propose  to 
Jesus  a  question,  framed  from  the  Levirate  law  of  marriage, 
which  seemed  to  them,  by  its  terms,  an  irreversible  argument 
against  the  resurrection  (Matt.  22:23-33;  Mark  12:  18-27; 
Luke  20 :  27-40). 

Jesus  replies  that  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  plainly 
taught  by  God  in  the  Book  of  Moses,  in  the  section  entitled. 
The  Bush  (Ex.  3  : 6),  where  **  God  spake  unto  him,"  that  is, 
to  Moses,  and  to  you,  saying,  **  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  Here  Ex. 
3  :  6  is  declared  by  Jesus  to  be  veracious  history,  that  God 
did  speak  these  words,  and  that  these  words  declare  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection.  The  Sadducees  were  keen  enough  to  see 
that  there  was  no  intelligent  answer  to  the  proof  given  by 
Jesus  and  they  kept  silence;  in  this  the  Sadducees  might  very 
profitably  be  imitated  by  some  duller  eyed  Christians,  who 
confess  the  resurrection,  but  say  they  cannot  see  the  proof 
of  it  in  the  words  which,  Jesus  says,  teach  it. 

In  this  proof  is  also  contained  the  equally  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  previous  existence  on  earth,  and,  at  the  time 
when  Ex.  3 : 6  was  spoken  by  God,  of  the  existence  in 
another  world,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whom  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day  knew,  and  we  know,  only  by  Genesis, 
chapters  12-50.  If  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  not  lived 
on  earth,  were  not  real  and  well-known  persons,  there  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  the  resurrection  in  Ex.  3 : 6.  But  our 
opponents  tell  us  it  is  *' absurd"  to  regard  any  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  veracious  history ;  that  they  prove  by  their 
**  scientific  exegesis  "  that  there  is  no  real  history  there; 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  names  only,  the  wraiths 
of  legends.     Well.     But  then,  what  shall  we  think  of  Jesus 
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in  this  case?  Can  any  one  separate  the  **  practical  religious" 
from  his  interpretation  here  ? 

V.  But  one  more  point,  and  that  the  very  heart  of  all 
that  Jesus  professed  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  teach.  John  the 
Baptist  had  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  foretold  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (Matt.  3  :  11,  12  ;  Mark  i  :  7, 
8;  Luke  3  :  16,  17;  John  i  :  15-18,  29-34;),  and  Jesus  had 
repeatedly  asserted  (Matt,  xi :  7-15;  Luke  7  :  24-28 ;  John  5 : 
33-36;  Matt.  17  :  1 1-13  ;  Mark  9:  12,  13  ;  Matt.  21  :  25-27; 
Mark  xi :  30-33  ;  Luke  20:  4-8;  etc.)  that  John's  testimony 
was  true ;  that  John  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  that  John  was  the  great- 
est of  all  prophets.  Jesus  had  also  just  as  plainly  and 
repeatedly  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  sent  from  God, 
equal  in  power,  glory,  and  honor  with  God  (John  4 :  26 ; 
Matt.  7  :  21-23,  xi:  27,  16  :  16,  17  ;  Mark  8  :  29  ;  Luke  9: 
20;  John  9:  35-37,  xi:  25-27,  etc.).  It  was  on  the  third 
day  before  His  death,  which  He  had  so  often  and  minutely 
foretold  to  His  disciples,  that  Jesus  asks  the  Pharisees,  well 
versed  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  '*  How  say  the  scribes  that 
the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David  ?  David  himself  said  in  the 
Holy  Spirit, 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 

Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand. 

Till  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool. 

David  himself  calleth  Him  Lord ;  and  whence  is  He  his 
Son?"  (Mark  12:  35-37;  Matt.  22:  41-45  :  Luke  20:  41- 
44).  Our  Saviour's  positive  assertions  here  are,  that 
''David  himself  "  was  the  author  of  Ps.  no  :  i; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  through  David  in  Ps.  1 10  :  i ;  that 
"David  himself"  calleth  **the  Christ"  Lord  in  this  verse; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  David,  records  that  Jehovah 
said  unto  **  the  Christ,"  **  Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand ;  "  that  is, 
Thou  art  my  equal.  We  are  only  concerned  with  this  un- 
avoidable inference  and  these  positive  assertions.     Here  is 
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history  and  interpretation,  and  the  weightiest,  profoundest  of 
all  doctrines,  so  bound  together  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
thought  to  separate  them  without  destroying  each   and  all. 
If  Jesus  is  wrong  here  in  history,  interpretation,  or  doctrine, 
He  is  wrong  everywhere. 

Our  opponents  tell  us  that  *'  Scientific  exegesis"  proves 
that  David  was  not  the  author  of  Ps.  i  lO :  i ;  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  ftot  speak  through  David,  Ps.  no:  i  ;  that  "David 
himself"  did  not  call  '*  the  Christ"  Lord  in  this  verse  ;  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  David,  did  not  record  that  Jehovah 
said  unto  "  the  Christ,"  **Sit  Thou  on  my  right  hand  ;  "  that 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  the  Messiah  fore- 
told in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  **  the  Christ"  was  not,  is  not 
God. 

We  might  cite  many  more,  but  these  quotations  are 
amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  interpretation 
by  Jesus  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  lessons  He  draws  by 
that  interpretation  cannot  be  divorced  ;  **  they  are  one  flesh." 

There  is  one  further  point  which  Professor  Kuenen  touches 
upon,  and  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  for,  in  the  final 
summing  up  of  any  mooted  question  depending  on  witnesses, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  decisive;  the  character 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  explanation  of  the  recorded  events 
by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  If  a  witness  testifies  on  one 
side,  whose  character  is  spotless,  who  has  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved,  whose  intelligence  is 
equal  to  every  proof,  and  whose  absolute  disinterestedness 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  on  the  other  side  are  men,  however 
honest  and  capable,  yet  limited  in  knowledge,  and  who  con- 
fess before  the  whole  world  their  narrow  limitation,  by  alter- 
ing their  statements  in  new  editions  of  their  testimony,  and 
who,  in  all  honesty,  cannot  claim  to  be  absolutely  disinter- 
ested :  if  these  are  the  two  sides,  is  there  any  question  what 
the  decision  of  an  intelligent,  impartial,  well-informed  judge 
would  be  ?  Those  who  testify  against  Jesus  on  the  matters 
concerning  the  chief  point  of  His  mission  and  of  the  good  of 
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the  world  cannot  avoid  the  inexorable  final  test  of  all  wit- 
nesses, whether  before  a  secular  or  literary  court,  or  before 
the  court  of  the  individual  soul,  the  full  comparison  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  on  either  side.  And  it  is  by  this 
test  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  decide,  who  have  calmly 
faced  the  point. 

As  to  the  explanation,  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  miracles,  we  may  say 
with  a  German,  a  great  scholar  of  the  Old  Testament, 
**  Granted  God,  and  miracles  are  in  order."  But  if,  with 
Professor  Kuenen,  **  supernatural  intervention  in  any  degree 
at  any  point  "  is  denied  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  personal  God 
is  put  out  of  the  account,  not  only  are  there  no  miracles,  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  rational  explanation  of  the  world  or  life 
or  morality,  and  we  would  have  to  confess  with  the  pessimists 
that  life  is  not  worth  having. 

We  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  the  statement  of  our 
opponents,  honest  and  clear,  that  if  one  regards  the  exposition 
of  Jesus  as  final  he  cannot  accept  our  opponents*  "  scientific 
exegesis,"  and  if  one  accepts  their  **  scientific  exegesis,"  he 
cannot  regard  Jesus  as  an  infallible  teacher.  Amen,  so  be 
it.  According  to  the  whole  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  Jesus*  own  words,  according  to  our  opponents, 
themselves  being  judges  honest  and  candid,  Jesus  is  the  final 
dividing  line  and  the  final  test  of  all  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, even  as  He  alone  is  the  final  judge  of  all.  And  His 
words  are,  *'  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  believeth  not  on  Me, 
but  on  Him  that  sent  Me.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  that  rejecteth  Me, 
and  receiveth  not  My  sayings,  hath  One  that  judgeth  him: 
the  word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day.  For  I  spake  not  from  Myself;  but  the  Father  who 
sent  Me  ;  He  hath  given  Me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak.'*     John  12  :  44,  48,  49. 

Howard  Osgood. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
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VI. 

EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

IS  AN   ORGANIC   CHURCH   UNION  POSSIBLE? 

For  a  year  or  more  past  The  Century  has  contained  in  one  of  its 
departments  letters  from  eminent  divines  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Union.  All  denominations  have  been  represented  in  these  discussions, 
which  have  been  marked  by  courtesy  and  a  spirit  of  accommodation. 
The  opinions  expressed  have  been  quite  diverse,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  comparatively  few  of  the  writers  have  expressed  them- 
selves decidedly  in  favor  of  union.  And  this,  not  so  much  because  of 
any  personal  objection  to  organic  union  of  the  various  Protestant  sects, 
as  because,  in  the  view  of  the  writers,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
seem  too  many  and  too  great.  The  question  has,  however,  been  taken 
out  of  the  forum  of  mere  discussion  and  has  become  a  practical  issue. 
The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  their 
session  last  autumn  issued  an  address  to  all  other  Christian  bodies, 
making  a  fer\'ent  appeal  for  unity.  This  much  to  be  desired  result, 
they  said,  can  be  brought  about  **  only  by  the  return  of  all  Christian 
communions  to  the  principles  of  unity  exemplified  by  the  undivided 
Catholic  Church  during  the  first  ages  of  its  existence."  They  further 
indicated  the  following  as  the  specific  basis  upon  which  unity  of  all 
Protestant  bodies  might  be  accomplished  : 

I.  The  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
revealed  word  of  God. 

II.  The  Nicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

III.  The  two  sacraments — Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord — 
ministered  with  the  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  of  institution  and  of 
the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

IV.  The  historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its 
administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called 
of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  an  irreducible  minimum  of  doctrine  and 
polity  from  the  point  of  view  of  Episcopalians.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  points,  rightly  interpreted,  to  which  any  Evangelical  Christian 
would  object,  save  the  fourth.     The  ** historic  Episcopate"  there  men- 
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tioned  may  mean  little  or  much,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  that 
phrase  everything  would  depend.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  of  the  Anglican  Church,  admits  that  in  the  New 
Testament  the  words  **  bishop"  and  "presbyter"  are  practically 
synonymous.  The  office  of  bishop  arose  after  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon,  the  bishop  being  not  a  mere  development  of  the 
presbyter  but  the  successor  of  the  Apostles.  The  three-fold  ministry 
may  be,  therefore,  according  to  this  view,  traced  directly  to  apostolic 
institution,  even  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  Lightfoot  also  concedes  that  the  primitive  bishops  were  repre- 
sentatives of  local  churches  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Council  of 
Presbyters.  The  more  moderate  and  scholarly  Episcopalians,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  concur  with  this  view  of  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
This  view  is  not  totally  inconsistent  with  that  which  obtains  in  non- 
episcopal  churches.  If  the  bishop  was  at  first  only  a  president  of 
presbyters,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  i\xncx\oTiS  primus  inter  pares  ;  if  he 
was  set  apart  to  this  service  by  the  wisdom  of  man  and  not  by  Divine 
ordinance ;  if  there  is  no  special  efficacy,  peculiar  to  himself,  accom- 
panying the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions,  and  if  he  has  not  of 
inherent  right  the  sole  power  of  ordination — if,  we  say,  this  theory  of 
the  Episcopate  were  accepted  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  difficulty  of 
union  with  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  possibly  even  with  Congre- 
gationalists,  would  not  be  insuperable  so  far  as  the  mere  question  of 
polity  is  concerned.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  theory  would  involve 
the  giving  up  of  what  has  always  been  held  by  the  stricter  Episcopalians 
as  a  cardinal  matter  of  faith,  viz.  :  The  invalidity  of  all  non-episcopal 
orders.  It  would  involve  the  recognition  of  the  ministry  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  other  denominations,  and  this  would  be,  in  effect,  a  giving  up 
of  the  claim,  so  long  and  so  strenuously  made,  that  the  body  known  as 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  par  excellence  "  the  Church."  But 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Episcopalians  as  a  body  will  consent  to  such 
a  modification  of  views  heretofore  firmly  held.  Part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  may  be  ready,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  make  such  concession  ; 
but  another  part,  and,  if  we  judge  rightly,  the  majority  in  this  country, 
hold  a  different  theory  of  the  Episcopate  than  that  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  hold  it  conscientiously,  and  would  not  be  able  if  they  wished 
so  to  do  to  surrender  their  convictions,  even  for  a  thing  so  desirable  in 
itself  as  organic  unity. 
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The  first  official  response  made  to  this  address  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  was  issued  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its  stated  meeting 
a  few  weeks  ago.  They  sent  an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly,  re- 
questing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Bishops,  and 
suggesting  the  draft  of  an  address  in  respect  to  the  four  principles  of 
union  suggested  by  the  latter.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  one  of  the  precious  symbols  of  Christian  faith,  the 
Presbytery  said  that  they  **  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  as  the  symbol  of  their  own  faith,  believing 
that  it  contains  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  Holy  Scripture."  But 
if  Presbyterians  are  resolved  to  unite  with  none  except  such  bodies  as 
will  receive  the  Westminster  Confession  entire  as  their  standard  of 
faith,  the  prospect  of  unity  is  very  slight.  The  New  York  Presbytery 
also  say  with  reference  to  number  four  of  the  Bishops'  suggestions  as 
follows : 

They  themselves  adhere  to  the  Presbyter-bishop  of  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment and  the  apostolic  times.  They  find  this  Presbyter-bishop  in  all 
ages  of  the  church  in  unbroken  succession  until  the  present  day.  They 
have  endeavored  to  adapt  this  Presbyterial-episcopate  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people,  and  are  ready  to  make  any  further  adaptations 
that  may  seem  to  be  necessary  or  important  and  that  do  not  conflict 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  same  time,  they  deem 
it  their  duty  to  testify  against  any  claim  of  the  diocesan  episcopate  to 
the  exclusive  right  of  ordination,  as  without  warrant  from  the  Word  of 
God,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  Christian  union. 

This  certainly  indicates  that,  on  their  part,  while  they  may  possibly 
accept  a  modified  form  of  the  Episcopate,  they  will  never  accept  what 
their  fathers  denounced  as  **  prelacy  "  and  the  relic  of  popery.  The 
General  Assembly  so  far  assented  to  the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  as  to  appoint,  at  its  late  session  in  Omaha,  a  committee  of 
conference  with  the  House,  of  Bishops  or  any  authorized  represen- 
tatives of  that  body.  Here,  so  far  as  official  action  is  concerned,  the 
matter  rests  for  the  present.  What  will  come  of  it,  if  anything,  we  do 
not  venture  to  prophesy. 

But  we  must  confess  to  grave  doubts  of  the  value  of  efforts  of  this 
sort  to  secure  organic  unity.  There  is  one  basis  for  organic  unity,  and 
but  one  that  is  stable,  and  that  is  unity  of  conviction.  It  is  not  incom- 
patibility of  temper  that  divides  Christian  men.  It  was  not  mere  jeal- 
ousy and  personal  animosity  that  produced  those  schisms  in  the  church 
that  have  grown  into  existing  denominational  divisions.     In  every  case 
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where  schism  has  occurred  the  cause  has  been  a  difTerence  of  convic- 
tions that  it  was  found  impossible  to  harmonize,  so  far  as  to  secure 
peace  and  united  effort.  In  these  cases  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
those  who  could  not  walk  together  had  better  walk  apart.  Even  schism 
is  better  than  constant  internal  strife  in  a  church  that  is  outwardly 
united.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength  for  a  church 
to  include  in  its  ministry,  or  even  in  its  laity,  men  of  greatly  diverse  re- 
ligious views.  It  always  has  been  so  ;  it  always  will  be  so.  And  if  it 
were  possible,  by  some  sort  of  compromise,  to  gather  all  the  various 
sects  of  Protestant  Christendom  into  one  outwardly  united  church  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  result  would  be  salutary  or  that  the  union  thus 
forced  would  long  continue.  We  should  first  have  parties  in  the  one 
Church,  then  a  more  or  less  bitter  strife  between  them,  and  finally 
schisms  as  numerous  and  as  violent  as  any  that  have  occurred  in  former 
times.  Outward  unity  that  will  endure  cannot  be  forced.  When  unity 
of  conviction  is  reached^  unity  of  action  and  organization  will  naturally 
and  spontaneously  follow.  The  best  way  to  bring  about  that  ultimate 
union  of  Christians  which  all  of  us  admit  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  is  for  each  Christian  to  do  his  duty  faithfully,  and  according  to 
his  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  word  and  deed,  as  it  is  given 
him  to  understand  the  Word  of  God. 

ECHOES     FROM     THE     ANNIVERSARIES. 

No  LARGER,  more  enthusiastic  or  more  stimulating  annual  meetings 
have  been  held  for  many  years,  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, than  those  of  this  year  at  Minneapolis.  This  is  the  general 
testimony  of  all  who  were  there,  and  the  reports  in  the  weekly  denomi- 
national papers  strongly  confirm  the  testimony.  The  platform-speak- 
ing was  eloquent,  the  debates  were  able,  and  a  courteous  and  fraternal 
spirit  prevailed  throughout.  None  of  the  three  Societies  represented 
reported  a  debt,  which  is  certainly  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Boards  of  Managers  have  at  last  decided  that  it  is  no  part  of 
their  duty,  as  agents  of  the  churches  in  this  work,  to  expend  more  money 
than  the  churches  place  in  their  hands.  We  may  perhaps  venture  to 
say  that  people  had  become  tired  of  having  a  chronic  financial  crisis 
recurring  in  February  and  March  of  every  year,  with  frantic  appeals  for 
large  contributions,  in  order  that  the  evils  of  a  crushing  debt  might  be 
averted.     What  could  be  endured  with  some  patience  and  philosophy 
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if  it  occurred  once  in  a  decade,  became  intolerable  when  it  occurred 
every  year.  Special  efforts  that  were  practicable  only  because  they  were 
special,  and  so  exceptional,  could  not  be  repeated  year  after  year. 
There  is  but  one  sound  policy  for  every  missionary  society,  and  that  is 
to  make  the  scale  of  appropriations  correspond  to  the  probable  amount 
of  the  yearly  income.  It  is  true  that  this  cannot  be  exactly  forsecn  for 
each  year,  but  if  an  average  of  several  years  is  taken,  this  sum  will 
not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  contributions  for  any  one  year.  In 
some  cases  a  small  debt  may  be  not  only  pardonable,  but  unpreventable 
by  any  ordinary  human  foresight.  A  large  and  seriously  hampering 
deficit  is  never  necessary,  and  therefore  in  our  view  cannot  be  defended. 
**  Owe  no  man  anything  "  is  a  scripture  that  applies  as  really  to  a  mis- 
sionary society  as  to  the  individual  Christian.     If  not,  why  not  ? 


The  Missionary  Union  had  no  question  to  consider  so  serious  as  that 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  mission  among  the  Armenians— or  to 
speak  with  more  literal  accuracy,  the  acceptance  of  the  work  that  the 
Publication  Society  has  already  begun  there.  Of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Baptist  work  in  Armenia  we  have  before  expressed  our  opinion  in  strong 
terms,  and  we  have  nothing  to  withdraw  or  to  modify.  American 
Baptists  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  beginning  of  that  work.  It  was  begun 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  the  intervention  of  an  American 
missionary  or  preacher.  Native  Armenians,  educated  in  their  own 
country,  studying  their  own  Scriptures,  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  conviction  that  only  believers  should  be  baptized  on  personal 
profession  of  faith,  and  that  only  immersion  is  baptism.  The  fact  that 
some  of  these  men  afterward  came  to  ihb  country  and  were  baptized 
into  our  churches,  though  it  deepens  our  interest  in  the  Armenian  work, 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  its  origin.  Nor  have  Baptists  occasion  to 
apologize  to  any  that  these  men,  who  had  adopted  views  identical  with 
our  own  before  coming  to  America,  and  who  after  a  brief  study  here 
returned  to  their  native  land,  are  now  preaching  to  their  own  country- 
men the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  they  understand  it.  This  we  believe  that 
they  are  called  of  God  to  do,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  anyone  who  strives 
to  hinder  them  will  be  found  to  be  fighting  against  God  and  His  Provi- 
dence. It  is  right  and  proper  for  any  American  Baptist  to  feel  an  inter- 
est in  this  work  and  to  contribute  towards  its  support,  as  a  number 
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'have  done  and  are  doing.  The  Publication  Society  has  simply  acted  as 
their  agent  in  forwarding  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  field,  and  this 
it  might  properly  continue  to  do  without  assuming  responsibility  for  any 
-one's  support  or  undertaking  anything  like  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  mission ;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  long  to  furnish 
aid  from  this  country  the  Missionary  Union  is  doubtless  the  channel 
through  which  it  should  go,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  and  Swedish 
missions.  

Another  question  of  historic  interest  was  reopened  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Missionary  Union  of  the  correspondence  between  its  secretary 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1835  this  Society  affected  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  the  word  baptizo  was  translated  in  some  of  the  missionary 
versions  circulated  under  its  imprimatur^  by  a  native  word  signifying  to 
immerse.  Baptists  were  accused  of  concealing  the  true  character  of  the 
versions  that  they  had  made,  and  that  the  Society  had  circulated  in  India 
for  twenty- six  years.  Grants  were  refused  at  that  time  for  further  cir- 
culation of  such  versions,  unless  the  missionaries  would  either  translit- 
erate the  word  baptizo  into  the  vernacular,  as  it  is  done  in  our  King 
James  version,  or  would  translate  it  by  some  indefinite  word  not  imply- 
ing immersion  as  its  exclusive  meaning. 

In  opening  this  new  correspondence  Dr.  Wright  says,  **  The  question 
of  this  Society's  attitude  to  Baptist  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  which 
the  translation  of  certain  words  is  at  variance  with  the  catholicity  ot 
spirit  to  which  the  Society  is  pledged,  has  been  very  fully  discussed,  and 
so  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  it  has  been  settled."  He  now 
renews  the  precise  propositions  of  1835  with  respect  to  Baptist  versions 
in  Burma,  but  makes  this  single  concession  to  Baptist  views,  that  in  the 
margin  of  copies  circulated  by  Baptists  it  might  be  allowable  to  place  a 
note  or  alternative  reading  such  as,  **  Some  translate  immerse."  It  will 
occur  to  most  Baptists  that  there  was  an  easier  method  than  this, 
namely  :  to  use  the  versions  as  they  now  are,  while  the  Pedobaptists  who 
circulate  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  in  the  margin  a  note 
'*  Some  translate  sprinkle,"  or  **  wash,"  or  **  pour,"  or  whatever  ver- 
nacular words  express  these  ideas. 

Dr.  Wright  seems  to  have  had  misgivings  about  the  reception  that 
his  propositions  would  be  likely  to   meet  at  the  hands  of  American 
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Baptists,  and  endeavors  to  urge  them  upon  the  Missionary  Union  by 
strongly  deprecating  as  **a  great  calamity"  and  **a  scandal"  the 
circulation  of  "rival  versions"  in  Burma.  So  far  as  Baptists  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  question  of  rival  versions.  The  pioneer  missionary 
in  Burma  was  a  Baptist — Adonisam  Judson.  He  made  the  version  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Burmese  language  that  now  circulates  there.  It 
is  the  only  version  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  competent  critics  unite 
in  testifying  to  its  great  merits,  both  as  a  faithful  rendering  of  the 
original  and  as  an  idiomatic  and  elegant  specimen  of  Burmese  literature. 
No  other  translation  has  been  attempted  or  even  proposed.  We  do  not 
exaggerate  in  the  least  when  we  say  that  no  fault  has  been  found  with 
this  version  by  the  missionaries  of  any  denomination,  on  any  ground 
except  this  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  baptizo  and  its  cognates.  That 
word  is  uniformly  rendered  by  a  Burmese  term  signifying  **  to  immerse,"" 
but  in  so  translating  the  word  Dr.  Judson  simply  followed  the  authority 
of  every  Greek  lexicographer,  exegete  and  historian  of  repute,  as  well 
as  the  example  of  a  large  majority  of  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  correctness  of  his  translation  is  admitted  even  by  a  great  majority 
of  Pedobaptists,  but  to  some  it  is  extremely  distasteful.  It  was  this  op- 
position of  a  minority — and  a  small  minority,  too,  of  Christendom — that 
led  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  adopt  the  policy  which  it 
has  pursued  since  1835.  We  do  not  charge  that  any  "scandal"  or 
"calamity"  will  result  from  the  circulation  in  Burma  of  "rival 
versions ;  "  but  if  any  odium  should  attach  to  the  putting  of  a  new 
version  or  versions  into  the  field,  it  must  be  borne  by  the  authors  of  the 
movement.  Baptists  were  first  in  the  field,  they  were  the  first  to  make 
a  Burmese  version  of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  printed  and  circulated  it 
with  their  own  funds  since  it  was  made,  and  they  purpose  still  to  do  so. 
If  divisions  must  come  in  this  work  of  Bible  circulation  in  Burma, 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  Baptists  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them.  

The  magnificent  project  disclosed  by  the  preamble  and  resolutions- 
offered  by  Secretary  Morehouse  at  the  meeting  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  almost  takes  one's  breath  away.  The  following  is  an  official 
copy  of  the  document : 

Whereas^  The  Report  of  the   Executive.  Board   of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  directs  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  Baptist 
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•edacational  interests  in  Western  Mission  fields,  and  raises  the  inauirv  whether 
a  distinct  and  general  organization  is  not  demanded  to  counsel,  ana  otherwise  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  ander  Baptist  control,  and 

Wfu^ects^  There  also  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in  the  denomination 
that  the  establishment  of  Lectureships  ana  Fellowships  on  a  wise  and  compre- 
hensive plan  that  shall  include  the  feebler  as  well  as  the  stronger  institutions, 
are  things  greatly  to  be  desired,  and 

WheretUt  It  seems  desirable  also  that  an  arena  should  be  provided  for  the 
discussion  of  Educational  questions,  and  for  the  presentation  of  facts  relating  to 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Educational  interests  of  the  denomination  in 
North  America ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  seven,  with  power  to  increase  its  number  to 
twelve  and  to  fill  vacancies,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  an  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  which  shall 
embrace  in  its  scope,  at  least,  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  preamble ; 
and,  if  in  their  juagment  it  seems  desirable  to  effect  such  an  organization,  that 
they  issue  a  c^l  for  this  purpose  and  prepare  a  constitution  tor  adoption  by 
those  who  shall  compose  the  Convention. 

Resolvedy  That  the  life  directors,  life  members,  and  delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  life  members  and  annual  members  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  ^d  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  the  delegates  composing  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  members 
of  the  American  Baptist  Nation^  Convention,  be  designated  as  the  persons  to 
whom  collectively  the  question  of  organizing  such  a  Society  shall  be  submitted, 
pursuant  to  the  call  of  this  Committee,  and  who,  if  they  approve,  shall  proceed 
to  effect  such  an  organization. 

Resolvedt  That  in  case  the  Committee  decide  to  call  such  a  meeting,  they 
give  timely  information  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  in 
order  that  proper  arrangements  as  to  time  may  be  made  for  the  meeting  in  con- 
nection witn  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Resolved^  That  this  Committee  of  seven  report  the  results  of  their  labors  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  first  question  that  will  occur  to  the  average  reader  of  these  reso- 
lutions is,  Is  it  either  necessary  or  wise  to  establish  another  national 
society,  with  its  salaried  secretary  or  secretaries,  and  all  the  other  im- 
pedimenta of  a  separately  organized  work  ?  Is  anything  proposed  to  be 
done  by  this  society  that  could  not  be  as  well  done  by  a  separate  bureau 
or  department  in  our  Home  Mission  Society,  as  the  **  Church  Building 
Department  "  is  now  managed  ?  Would  not  any  energetic  man  like  Dr. 
Pope,  with  a  standing  committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  highest 
repute,  be  able  to  accomplish  all  in  the  way  of  organization,  advice  and 
supervision  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  new  society?  Pastors 
are  wont  to  complain  now  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  visited 
by  agents  of  various  organizations  and  the  calls  that  are  made  upon 
them  and  their  churches  for  collections.  Would  their  troubles  be  less 
when  another  society  and  another  set  of  agents  are  added  ?  Our  three 
great  missionary  organizations  constantly  complain  that  they  are  unable 
to  secure  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  that  presses  upon  them, 
and  they  are  even  now  striving  to  agree  upon  some  plan  by  which  the 
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churches  may  be  stimulated  to  a  more  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty  in  this  regard.  As  it  now  is,  many  pressing  calls  at  home  and 
abroad  muit  be  refused,  and  our  work  of  evangelization  is  crippled  for 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  on.  Will  the  treasuries  of  our  societies  be  any 
fuller  if  another  is  added  to  the  number,  or  will  not  a  large  part  of  its 
receipts  be  in  fact  deducted  from  the  offerings  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  to  the  now  existing  organizations  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  reply  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  Baptist  denomination  for  all  these  ob- . 
jects;  that  the  more  Baptists  give,  the  more  they  have  to  give ;  and  that 
more  money  will  be  given  to  four  societies  than  to  three — very  easy,  we^ 
say,  but  not  very  convincing.  Baptists  may  have  plenty  of  money; 
the  trouble  is  to  get  it,  and  no  method  has  yet  been  found  by  which  it 
may  be  certainly  got.  The  Home  Mission  Society  a  few  years  ago  had 
a  **  Jubilee  year,"  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  raise  an  unusual  sum; 
these  efforts  were  measurably  successful,  but  the  result  was  accomplished 
only  through  the  diminution  of  other  societies'  receipts  during  that 
year,  and  a  diminution  of  the  Home  Mission  Society's  receipts  in  subse- 
quent years.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  gifts  during  that  and 
the  two  following  years  was  not  increased  appreciably,  but  the  division  of 
gifts  was  somewhat  changed  through  the  special  effort.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  no  multiplication  of  machinery  will  result  in  an  appreciable 
addition  to  the  amount  that  the  Baptist  denomination  is  able  and  willing 
to  give  for  its  various  benevolent  and  missionary  enterprises.  If  the 
number  of  these  is  increased,  the  bulk  of  the  gifts  will  remain  the  same, 
but  will  be  differently  divided.  The  question  of  adding  another  to  the 
Societies  that  we  already  have,  certainly  demands  a  most  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  before  any  action  is  taken. 

MINISTERS'  VACATIONS. 

This  subject  has  been  often  discussed  ;  it  will  doubtless  be  discussed 
often  in  the  future.  It  is  quite  easy  to  speak  extravagantly,  and  so  un- 
wisely, on  either  side  of  this  general  subject.  We  are  all  quite  familiar 
with  the  sneering  remarks  of  the  secular  papers  regarding  the  vacations 
of  pastors  and  other  religious  workers ;  we  are  also  quite  familiar  with 
the  answers  which  are  fairly  made  to  these  captious  criticisms.  A  re- 
cent writer  in  the  HomiUtic  Review,  a  well-known  pastor  in  this  city, 
has  set  forth  the  reasonableness  of  taking  vacations  in  a  strong  and* 
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generally  conclusive  way.  He  shows  clearly  that  all  men  work  more 
rapidly  now  than  they  once  did ;  that  vacations  are  common  with  men 
of  all  professions  and  all  kinds  of  business;  that  during  the  summer 
season  congregations  are  largely  absent  and  so  there  are  but  few  who 
can  attend  the  churches  if  the  ministers  remain  at  home.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  number  and  character  of  the  duties  of  ministers  outside  of 
their  own  parish,  showing  that  they  are  obliged  to  bear  heavy  burdens 
of  a  public  character,  and  that  no  men  in  the  community  more  need 
vacations  than  they.  These  things  we  readily  grant.  We  do  not  op- 
pose the  taking  of  a  vacation  of  reasonable  length  ;  we  never  have  op- 
posed the  taking  of  such  a  vacation;  but  we  do  most  emphatically 
oppose  the  closing  of  churches  and  the  discontinuance  of  Christian 
work.  This  custom  practically  says  that  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  Christian  work  is  of  no  importance ;  it  practically  denies  the  im- 
portance which  pastors  and  churches  attach  to  their  work  during  all  the 
other  months  of  the  year.  A  vacation  is  well,  although  we  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  extend  it  as  a  rule  beyond  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
month  at  most ;  but  a  vacation  is  bought  at  too  dear  a  price,  when  in 
order  to  secure  it  churches  are  closed  and  all  forms  of  religious  work  are 
abandoned.  The  writer  in  the  HomiUtic  Review  grants  that  the 
practice  of  so  many  pastors  leaving  the  city  at  the  same  time  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  It  is  more  than  bad;  it  is  dishonoring  to  Christ  and  is 
hurtful  to  His  cause  among  men.  The  statements  of  the  difficulty 
which  many  persons  have  experienced  in  finding  ministers  to  visit  the 
sick  and  to  bury  the  dead  are  no  exaggerations;  we  have  personal 
knowledge  of  their  truth  in  many  instances.  When  a  pastor  happens  to 
be  at  home  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  such  services  for  over  a  dozen 
other  pastors  who  have  gone  to  seek  their  own  enjoyment,  while  they 
have  made  no  provision  for  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  their  parishes. 
At  this  point  we  utter  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  present  method. 
If  a  pastor  has  no  assistant  to  look  after  his  work  during  his  absence  he 
ought  surely  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a  brother  pastor,  or  with 
some  other  minister,  that  his  work  may  not  be  neglected  entirely,  and 
that  other  ministers,  who  are  doing  the  work  on  their  own  fields,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  do  his  also.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  take 
such  long  vacations  as  many  pastors  annually  take ;  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessary,  when  vacations  are  taken,  to  abandon  all  work  as 
some  churches  regularly  do.     It  is  simply  painful  and  humiliating  to  all 
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thinking  men  that  a  church  should  be  closed  tight  and  all  its  services 
on  Sunday  and  week-days  discontinued  for  two  or  three  months,  or  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  summer.  This  practice  is  dishonoring  to  God 
and  is  a  reproach  to  our  common  Christianity.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  flippant  criticism  of  many  writers  for  the  daily  press ;  but  we 
have  just  as  little  sympathy  with  the  thoughtless,  heartless,  and  Christ- 
less  methods  which  give  too  much  occasion  for  these  flippant  criticisms. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  voice  of  the  graduate  is  heard  in  the 
land.  It  is  easy  to  make  oneself  merry  over  those  whom  the  news- 
papers describe  as  the  **  sweet  girl-graduates,"  or  over  the  precocity  of 
the  beardless  boys  who  attack  in  commencement  orations  the  gravest 
topics  in  literary,  political,  social,  and  religious  life,  but  he  must  be 
more  or  less  than  human  whose  heart  does  not  grow  somewhat 
mellow  and  his  thought  serious  as  he  sees  these  young  men  and  women 
going  out  into  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  this  work-a-day  world. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  listen  for  a  little  while  to  some  of  the  echoes 
from  these  joyous  commencement  seasons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
standard  of  admission  to  our  colleges  is  constantly  becoming  higher. 
This  is  right.  The  whole  sphere  of  intellectual  life  in  our  country  is 
widening.  The  standard  to-day  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
our  leading  colleges  is  quite  as  high  as  the  standard  for  admission  to 
the  Sophomore  class  was  a  generation  ago.  Students  can  never  be- 
come scholars  in  after-life  except  they  lay  deep  and  broad  foundations 
before  entering  college.  The  number  of  studies  is  also  constantly 
multiplying.  It  is  simply  impossible  in  a  course  of  four  years  to  com- 
pass the  whole  circle  of  desirable  knowledge.  Some  system  of  options 
has  become  a  necessity.  In  order,  therefore,  that  one  may  make  a 
proper  choice  he  must  have  a  comparatively  broad  foundation  already 
laid.  The  course  in  our  colleges  must  be  lengthened  or  the  standard 
of  admission  must  be  constantly  raised.  Professors  must  themselves  be 
harder  students  than  any  members  of  their  classes  if  they  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  man  who  teaches  what 
and  as  he  taught  a  generation  ago  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  to- 
day. The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  Great  Britain,  has  been  rewritten  within  a  generation.     The 
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discoveries  in  science  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  the  man  who 
is  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  ago  is  not  fit  to  occupy  a  chair  in  any 
college.  Students  soon  discover  the  weak  spots  in  the  attainments  of 
their  professors.  To  be  a  teacher  to-day,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  to  be 
a  student  in  the  most  literal  and  emphatic  sense  of  that  term. 


The  high  standard  of  admission  to  our  colleges  suggests  the  impor- 
tant place  of  academies  in  the  system  of  liberal  education.  No  de- 
partment of  the  work  is  more  important  than  the  academic.  Here  hab- 
its are  formed,  methods  pursued,  and  foundations  laid  which  determine 
the  whole  future  of  the  student.  If  a  poor  teacher  has  any  place  as  an 
instructor  it  certainly  is  not  a  place  in  the  academy.  If  a  boy  receives 
the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm  at  this  stage  of  his  career  he  will 
feel  the  impulse  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees in  our  colleges  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  work  done  in 
our  academies.  They  must  necessarily  be  feeders  of  the  colleges.  If 
the  academic  work  be  poor  the  strictly  collegiate  work  cannot  be  good. 
Both  in  this  country,  in  some  of  our  older  academies,  and  in  corres- 
ponding institutions  in  Great  Britain,  teachers  of  world-wide  fame  can 
be  found.  The  necessity  for  having  such  instructors  is  great  in  the  case 
of  students  of  the  academy  who  enter  college ;  it  is  equally  great  in 
the  case  of  students  who  go  from  the  academy  at  once  into  business  or 
into  professional  life.  The  academy  has  not  received  the  attention  from 
benefactors  and  instructors  which  its  importance  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation demands.  The  time  has  now  come  when  its  importance  must 
be  rightly  appreciated  and  its  labors  estimated  at  their  true  value. 


Discussion  still  continues  as  to  the  position  which  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  college  curriculum.  A  violent 
attack  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Adams  has  not  yet  spent  its 
force.  The  criticism  made  by  him  and  others,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, is  not  against  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  against  the 
methods  by  which  these  languages  have  often  been  studied  and  taught. 
Too  severe  criticism  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  upon  the  methods  of 
instruction  which  have  been  pursued  in  some  of  our  older  colleges.  If 
the  attack  shall  improve  the  methods,  all  true  instructors  shall  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  made.  No  man  is  competent  to  teach  these  languages 
who  speaks  of  them  simply  as  **  dead  languages."      They  are  instinct 
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with  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  living  present.  No  man  can 
rightly  understand  English  who  does  not  understand  reasonably  well 
these  so-called ''dead  languages."  The  nomenclature  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  many  modem  sciences  is  comparatively  meaningless 
unless  the  student  can  catch  the  flavor  of  the  original  words  as  they 
enter  into  their  terminology.  The  study  of  these  languages  must  rest, 
as  does  all  true  study,  upon  its  own  merits.  When  properly  taught  they 
secure  their  own  vindication  ;  when  properly  taught  they  are  as  truly 
living  languages  as  are  French  and  German.  Without  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages  no  man  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  "  options  " 
in  a  scientific  course,  or  even  the  option  of  entering  upon  a  scientific 
course.  The  dry-as- dust  professors,  who  sit  in  their  chairs  and  grind 
out  their  Greek  and  Latin,  having  no  conception  of  their  relations  to 
modern  life,  are  responsible  for  the  reaction  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
the  recognized  leader.  Against  such  methods  of  teaching  these  lan- 
guages we  are  willing  to  have  severe  criticisms  hurled ;  but  against  the 
languages  themselves,  when  properly  taught,  no  intelligent  critic  can 
utter  a  reasonable  criticism. 

But  just  at  this  point,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  said, 
we  are  glad  to  note  the  great  prominence  which  is  now  gfiven  in  our  leading 
colleges  to  English  and  historical  studies.  No  education  is  complete 
except  there  be  considerable  familiarity  with  such  writers  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  many  other  English  and  several  American 
masters  of  the  English  tongue.  No  one  can  understand  the  political,  in- 
tellectual or  religious  life  of  the  present  who  is  not  able  to  trace  its  roots 
to  the  remote  past.  The  importance  of  historical  studies  Dr.  Storrs,  in 
his  brilliant  address  recently  delivered  at  Amherst  College,  has  wisely 
emphasized.  Such  studies  involve  broad  and  symmetrical  discipline, 
they  furnish  a  wise  inspiration,  and  they  show  that  the  purposes  of  God 
run  all  through  the  history  of  the  nations.  No  one  can  understand  our 
republican  institutions  except  he  can  trace  their  historical  connection 
to  the  Saxons  of  Britain.  This  republic  is  the  flower  and  fhiitag^e  of 
seed  sown  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  It  is  dawning  upon  the  mind  of 
thinkers  to-day  that  history  is  not  a  series  of  isolated  facts,  but  that  there 
is  a  historical  unity  running  through  nations  and  centuries.  No  college 
professor  does  better  work  than  he  who  can  mark  great  highways 
through   the  history  of  the  world  along  which  students  may  walk. 
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Never  shall  some  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
forget  the  terms  spent  at  the  feet  of  its  princely  president,  M.  B. 
Anderson,  when  he  outlined  the  leading  features  of  centuries  and 
of  great  political  and  religious  movements.  A  competent  instructor  can 
in  this  way  show  the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  in  historical 
fields,  as  the  competent  instructor  shows  the  relation  between  Greek  and 
Latin  and  the  languages  of  culture,  science  and  commerce  in  our  day. 


No  thinker  can  be  indifferent  to  the  place  which  women  are  now 
taking  as  students  and  as  instructors.  In  the  colleges  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  instruction  of  women  they  are  taking  high  rank.  In 
colleges  where  young  men  and  women  are  educated  together,  whether 
in  the  same  class-room  or  where  the  women  are  educated  in  an  annex 
to  the  college,  the  women  share  the  highest  honors  with  the  men.  In 
England,  in  a  college  hoary  with  age  and  crowned  with  the  highest 
literary  honors,  a  woman  has  recently  taken  the  highest  honor  in  classi- 
cal studies.  They  are  also  proving  themselves  competent  in  the 
administration  of  colleges,  both  as  presidents,  professors  and  trustees. 
Women  have  recently  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Vassar 
College.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  ask  no  favors  for 
women  because  they  are  women ;  we  simply  ask  that  they  shall  be  re- 
cognized in  the  positions  for  which  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
eminently  fitted.  This  recognition  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  those 
who  have  proved  that  they  deserve  it. 


It  is  greatly  encouraging  to  all  the  friends  of  higher  education  when 
men  of  large  business  ability  and  of  corresponding  wealth  are  giving 
their  business  experience  and  their  accumulated  wealth  to  the  in- 
terests of  higher  learning.  The  University  at  Rochester  has  a  special 
reason  for  gratitude  in  this  connection  at  the  present  time.  The  sum  of 
$50,000,  given  by  Mr.  Don  Alonzo  Watson,  of  Rochester,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  appreciation  which  an  intelligent  business  man  feels  for  the  work 
which  the  University  has  done.  Perhaps  this  recognition  has  been  slow 
in  coming,  but  true  worth  has  at  times  to  wait  for  its  recognition.  To 
President  Anderson  great  credit  is  due  for  the  securing  of  the  sum  of 
$100,000  as  an  addition  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  University.  We 
believe  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  many  men  of  large  wealth  will 
give  in  liberal  sums  during  their  own  lifetime  to  institutions  of  learning. 
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Why  should  they  not  be  their  own  executors  ?  Why  should  they  not 
have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  practical  results  of  their  own  benefactions? 
Why  should  they  leave  executors  to  doubt  and  lawyers  to  wrangle  over 
the  carrying  out  of  their  wish  in  the  bestowment  of  their  funds  ?  One  of 
the  oldest  colleges  in  the  country  has  just  received  a  million  of  dollars ; 
another  nearly  half  this  amount.  Both  these  colleges  have  also  the  lar- 
gest graduating  and  matriculating  classes  in  their  history.  Students 
and  money  go  together ;  large  endowments  bring  large  classes. 


The  granting  of  honorary  degrees  is  always  a  delicate  matter. 
The  number  this  year  granted  by  some  Baptist  institutions  is 
larger  than  usual.  A  few  facts  are  quite  certain:  The  larger  and 
wealthier  the  college,  the  fewer  the  degrees  granted;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  and  poorer  and  the  more  insignificant  in  every  way 
the  college,  the  more  numerous  the  degrees  granted.  What  shall  be 
done  in  the  case  ?  It  is  certain  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
The  scrambling  on  the  part  of  some  men  to  get  degrees  is  as  un- 
manly on  their  part  as  it  is  humiliating  to  their  brethren.  One 
of  two  ways  would  settle  the  difficulty.  First,  the  degree  might  be 
made  in  Divinity  as  common  as  it  is  in  medicine ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
might  be  given  to  every  graduate  of  a  theological  seminary,  just  as  the 
degree  of  M.D.  is  given  to  every  graduate  of  a  medical  college.  In  the 
one  case  it  sets  forth  the  fact  that  its  possessor  is  able  to  teach  and  to 
practice  medicine ;  in  the  other  case  it  would  set  forth  the  fact  that  its 
possessor  was  able  to  teach  theology.  The  degree  would  then  become- 
almost  as  common  as  the  title  of  Rev.  Second,  the  degree  might  be 
granted  only  as  the  result  of  an  examination,  to  pass  which  broad  and 
high  scholarship  would  be  necessary.  The  degree  of  D.D.  means  now 
little  or  nothing.  Many  men  to  whom  it  has  been  given — men  who 
certainly  have  not  themselves  or  through  their  friends  begged  for  its 
bestowment — care  nothing  for  its  possession.  They  honestly  affirm 
that  at  the  time  it  was  given  it  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
them  in  their  pastoral  work.  Colleges  granting  a  large  number  of 
these  degrees  annually  are  in  danger  of  strengthening  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  confession  of  their  impecuniosity  in  money  and  in  intellect. 
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MY  WEeK-DAY  WORK. 

I  WANT  to  Speak  a  word  to  the  young  minister  about  week-day  work^ 
because  that  takes  the  principal  part  of  his  time,  and  the  method  of  that 
determines  the  character  and  power  of  his  Sabbath-day  work.  As  all 
present  days  have  in  them  the  force  of  the  past,  he  will  be  on  the  Sab- 
bath what  he  has  been  during  the  week.  A  man  cannot  be  an  idler 
from  Monday  until  Saturday,  and  then  on  Sunday  show  himself  a  work- 
man which  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  I  met  an  ordained  minister 
one  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  book  store,  loitering,  and  he  said  be  had 
two  sermons  to  preach  the  next  day,  and  asked  me  what  /  thought  he 
had  better  preach  about.  I  think  **  Nothing  "  would  have  been  a  good . 
theme  as  illustrative  of  his  ministry ;  for  I  scarce  need  add  he  does  not 
preach  now.  There  was  a  certain  preacher  in  our  land  whose  praise  has 
been  upon  everybody's  lips,  who,  we  are  told,  did  not  settle  the  matter 
of  his  preaching  until  Sunday  morning;  that  may  account  for  his  here- 
sies, and  why  so  frequently  he  in  one  discourse  contradicted  what  he 
asserted  in  another.  He  has  been  called  ''a  genius  next  to  Shake- 
speare." It  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  our  **  genius  "  in  doing  Christ's 
work.  If  "  a  genius  is  a  man  endowed  with  peculiar  faculties,"  a  genius 
never  accomplished  anything  who  did  not  use  and  train  those  faculties. 
If  we  take  the  word  genius  in  its  primary  meaning,  "A?  beget,^*  then 
we  must  understand  that  our  genius  does  not  lead  to  idleness,  but  to 
travail,  pain,  and  great  effort !  We  must  work  on  the  week-day.  The 
majority  of  the  people  whom  we  serve  are  hard-working  people.  If  we  get 
at  them,  and,  in  addition  to  their  daily  toil,  expect  to  lead  them  to  other 
and  extra  service  for  Christ,  we  must  show  them  that  we  are  as  active 
as  they  are.  An  inert  body  is  a  dead  weight.  Men  will  not  use  it. 
Idleness  accounts  for  many  short  pastorates.  Our  Master  began  his 
ministry  with  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?" 
and  closed  it  with  **I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
From  Tuesday  morning  until  Saturday  noon,  every  morning  should  be 
spent  in  the  study  in  earnest,  conscientious  work.  I  think  that  the  ser- 
mon should  be  begun  on  Tuesday.  It  is  my  custom,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  remiss  if  it  is  not.  But  whatever  time  the  sermon  may  be 
prepared,  study  you  should  and  must  or  you  cannot  be  a  successful 
teacher.  People  must  have  stimulating  thought  brought  out  of  God's 
word;   not  story,  nor  exhortation,  nor  rhetoric  can  take  the  place  of 
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that — though  the  lines  of  study  in  the  Word  will  lead  out  into  all  reaches 
of  human  thought,  giving  the  broadest  range  in  research  and  mental 
growth.  One  of  the  most  gifted  extemporaneous  preachers  of  our  city 
is  Dr.  Duryea.  He  spends  his  time  in  the  study,  in  close 
exegetical  work  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicons.  In  an  interview  with 
him,  illustrating  the  richness  of  this  method  of  work,  he  talked  twenty 
minutes  on  Shalom^  and  made  me  see  the  idea  of  peace  as  never  before. 
When  he  speaks  he  has  gold  coin  to  give  instead  of  notes  of  promise ! 
Into  the  study  sacredly  abide,  and  keep  the  door  bolted  on  the  inside. 
That  is  worky27r  the  people. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  work  with  the  people,  which  must  be  done  on 
the  other  six  half-days  and  evenings.  Our  people  must  be  called  upon 
and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  to  see  us  in  their  homes.  I  do  not  care 
how  fine  a  preacher  one  may  be,  he  only  has  the  power  which  Christ 
wants  him  to  have  who  mingles  with  his  people  and  knows  them  per- 
sonally, learns  their  needs  and  methods  of  life.  We  are  pastors  as  well 
as  teachers ;  and  while  sometimes  we  can  lead  the  sheep  with  the  touch 
of  a  crook,  the  public  address,  the  assistant,  the  deacon,  or  whatever 
the  crook  may  be  ;  yet  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  our  flock  demands  that 
we  shall  get  beside  the  sheep  and  speak  the  personal  word.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  against  social  visits ;  my  experience  tells  me  that 
the  more  frequently  I  can  make  them  the  more  power  over  the  people 
I  have  when  I  preach  to  them.  The  less  we  can  do  our  work  in  a  per- 
functory way  the  better.  Our  Lord  was  so  full  of  power  to  men  because 
he  was  so  like  them.  No  one  ever  lost  sight  of  his  greatness  as  the 
teacher  because  of  his  familiarity  as  a  friend. 

The  criticism  on  this  work  comes  from  those  who  have  a  dislike  for 
it.  We  can  learn  to  love  what  we  do  as  a  duty,  and  the  arduous  be- 
comes a  delight.  A  house-going  minister  makes  a  church-going  people. 
We  have  some  ugly,  unsightly  people,  we  must  do  some  week-day  work 
with  them  and  make  them  beautiful,  as  the  gardener  does  when  he  has 
a  stump  or  a  rock  that  is  unsightly,  plant  seeds  which  creep  up  over  it 
in  beautiful  vines  and  flowers !  We  have  some  contentious  people. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  **  fell  out."  We  are  to  be  peace-makers,  moving 
amongst  these  contentious  ones  and  bring  them  together.  We  study 
harmony  with  men  as  we  do  in  music,  and  so  study  it  that  it  will  be 
heard  and  felt.  It  is  important.  Use  frankness  and  tact.  As  soon  as 
a  man  begins  to  get  sour,  sweeten  him  at  once  if  you  can,  settle  the 
difficulty  in  the  incipiency.  Sometimes  we  must  be  interpreters  of  men 
to  men,  as  well  as  interpreters  of  God  to  men.  One  of  my  chief  helpers, 
who  is  now  in  heaven,  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  energetic, 
devoted  to  Christ  and  his  church,  full  of  enthusiasm ;  no  one  ever  went 
fast  enough  to  suit  him.  He  was  brusque  in  his  manner,  and  it  took 
men  some  time  to  understand  him  and  know  all  the  sweetness  there 
was  beneath  the  rough  exterior.     Some  people  would  get  disturbed. 
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He  said  to  me  once :  'H  understand  it  now;  I  ruffle  everybody  up  on 
Sunday,  and  you  go  around  Monday  and  say  I  don't  mean  it !  "  He 
had  divined  the  truth.  I  knew  him  so  thoroughly  I  could  interpret 
him,  enlarging  his  influence  and  following  the  things  which  make  for 
peace.  In  every  church  we  find  this  "  Daysman-betwixt-us  "  work  to 
do. 

Evening  work  is  very  important.  I  know  some  ministers  who  think 
it  is  a  hardship  if  they  have  more  than  one  or  two  evenings  in  church 
work.  We  deliberately  plan  to  have  our  evenings  occupied  by  the 
people  except  Saturday  evening.  Keep  something  in  motion  within 
the  doors  of  your  church  or  adjacent  thereto.  The  same  people  will 
not  attend  every  service.  The  Roman  church  is  wise  in  always  having 
her  doors  open.  Three  regular  engagements  were  mine.  Wednesday 
evening  teaching  the  Sunday  school  teachers;  Thursday  evening  a 
converts  and  enquirers  meeting,  for  personal  experience  and  Bible 
study;  Friday  evening  the  regular  church  prayer  and  conference  meet- 
ing ;  on  Monday  night  at  the  Young  People's  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
evening;  on  Tuesday  evening  socials,  committees  etc.,  etc.  Every 
man's  experience  must  lead  him  as  to  the  division  of  time,  but  all  of  it 
must  be  used  in  the  Lord's  service  if  we  would  be  good  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  **  What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose ;  not  the 
power  to  achieve  but  the  will  to  labor."  Work  never  harms  us,  there 
is  strength  and  joy  in  it ;  it  is  only  worry  that  kills. 

Robert  G.  Seymour. 
Boston, 

SERMON    PLANS. 
Dirine  Sonship. 

Gal,  3-26,  Etc, 

A  recent  advertisement  gave  notice  of  a  book  containing  a  long 

list  of  family  names   representing  many  supposed   heirs   to   English 

estates.    The  laws  of  inheritance  of  interest  to  all,  etc. 

It  is   proposed  to  consider   these   principles  in  an  infinitely  higher 

relation,  viz.  : 

Divine  Sonship. 

/.  Its  Method.—''  By  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."     (3-26.) 

The  first  thing  God  requires  is  confidence  in  Himself.  This  and 
consequent  obedience  the  test  in  Eden.  So  now  and  ever.  To  the 
Jews  depending  on  law  and  works,  Christ  said :  ''  This  is  the  work  of 
God  that  ye  believe,"  etc.  And  again,  **  To  as  many  as  received  him 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  etc. 

This  an  entirely  rational  process.  In  earthly  relations  there  is  no 
real  sonship  without  filial  confidence  and  feeling.     Still  less  in  divine 
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relations.  Obedience  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  sonship — "  This  is 
his  commandment  that  we  should  belUve,**  etc.,  (I  John,  3:  23).  No 
one  has  any  true  appreciation  of  the  character  of  God,  no  full,  true  and 
right  feeling  toward  Him,  who  does  not  accept  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 
**  This  is  the  record,"  etc.,  (I  John,  5-1 1). 

//.  lis  Proof,  The  Spirit  in  the  heart. — "  Because  ye  are  sons," 
etc.,  (chapter  4  :  6.  See  also  I  John,  3 :  24,  4  :  13,  and  3  :  14).  The 
effect  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  is  twofold.  It  enables  one  to  say  in 
truth, 

(a,)  Our  Father.  Note  the  **  spirit  of  adoption."  Romans  8:  14- 
16.  No  one  has  this  filial  trust  in  God  without  the  Spirit  for  ''  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  etc.  But  ''  If  any  man  be  In 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,"  etc.  A  young  convert  said  recently 
regarding  prayer,   *  *  I  feel  that  1  am  talking  to  One  I  know  but  cannot 


see." 


(If.)  My  Brother.     **  If  we  love  one  another,"  etc.,  I  John,  4  :   12  ff. 

**  Ix>ve  is  the  golden  chain. 
That  binds  our  hearts  above. 

And  he*s  an  heir  of  heaven  who  finds 

His  bosom  glow  with  love." 

///.  Its  Consequence, — **  An  heir  of  God,"  (chapter  4:  7). 

What  that  involves : 

(a.)  Vastness  of  the  Estate.     **  All  things  are  yours,"  etc. 

(b. )  Assured  inheritence.  Not  present  possession.  We  are  not  to 
murmur  like  the  Elder  Son  in  the  parable.  All  was  his.  '*  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,"  etc.  We  shall  come  into  possession  by  the  will  of 
God.  "  Oh,  how  great  is  Thy  goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for 
them  that  fear  Thee  !  " 

J.   C.   Allen. 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

God  Bless  My  Business! 

*  *  /  i^o  a  fishing. " 

Peter  had  lost  all  heart.  It  was  evident  that  the  Apostolic  calling 
had  come  to  an  end.  Jesus  had  issued  forth  from  the  grave,  to  be 
sure,  but  so  strangely  changed  that  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing Him  scarcely  recognized  Him.  Peter  had  a  family  to  support, 
and  all  of  them  had  neglected  vocations  awaiting  them.  Their  funds,, 
no  doubt,  began  to  run  low.  It  was  expensive  living  in  the  capital. 
Active  men,  as  they  all  were,  would  feel  the  gnawing  of  cankered  idle- 
ness.    Peter,  sad  yet  resolute,  settles  the  matter. 

**The  fine  dream  is  over,  brethren.     We  shall  not  be  sitting  on 
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thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     My  hands  were  made  for 
toil." 

So  the  historic  group  breaks  up.  They  go  back  to  blue  Genessaret. 
They  find  the  boats^^ear  old  boat,  in  which  Jesus  once  slept,  from 
which  He  often  preached — and  the  nets-  dear  old  nets,  consecrated  by 
Jesus  in  that  He  had  taken  of  their  product  to  sustain  life  and  His 
glorious  ministry.  What  a  dull  prosaic  night  their  first  night  must 
have  been  as  they  sat  bending  their  backs,  tugging,  lifting,  for  men  of 
such  lofty  ambitions  but  yesterday  ! 

And  no  luck.  Till  Jesus  cries  out  from  the  shore,  **  Cast  the  net  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship  !  " 

What  was  that  but  a  simple,  practical  direction  to  these  business 
men  how  to  obtain  results  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary 
meaning  and  intent  of  this  oft-quoted  text  was  a  direction  as  to  busi- 
ness. Its  moral  meanings  were  secondary.  This  incident  ought  not  to 
be  surrendered  by  business  men  and  bread-winners  to  spiritual  applica- 
tions till  they  have  taken  its  material  comfort.  No  doubt  ministers, 
revivalists,  and  Christian  workers  have  a  right  to  find  in  it  a  meaning 
as  to  favorable  times,  seasons,  and  places  of  endeavor.  But  originally 
our  Lord  did  not  make  any  such  application  of  it.  He  was  simply 
helping  these  disheartened  men  earn  a  livelihood.  **  Cast  on  the  right 
side."  He  might  have  said  the  left  side.  His  teaching  was  dependence 
on  God,  and  God's  blessing  both  possible  and  essential  in  a  business 
life.  Doubt  it  not,  brother;  God  has  often  sent  fish  to  your  net, 
favored  and  blessed  your  store  and  shop ;  and  can  do  it  still,  in  the 
darkest  day,  like  night,  that  ever  shrouded  your  office  windows  when 
you  have  '*  taken  nothing." 

These  fishermen  of  Galilee  were  essentially  ''business  men."  From 
such  a  school,  not  from  the  Levitical  class,  Jesus  chose  His  Apostles. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  nothing  incompatible  in  such  a  life  with  the 
utmost  devotion  to  Christ.  A  business  training  made  good  disciples 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  laws  of  trade  and  its  possible  vices 
have  not  changed  by  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity.  A 
baby's  hand  has  the  four  fingers  and  the  thumb  the  same  as  the  giant's 
hand.  A  good  and  poor  bargain,  an  honest  and  a  cheating  transaction, 
are  the  same  to-day  as  when  Abraham  bought  the  piece  of  ground 
for  his  dead  or  Peter  sold  fish  in  Capernaum.  It  is  significant,  there- 
fore, that  Christ  called  Apostles  schooled  in  business ;  converted  them 
in  their  business,  not  from  it ;  often  dismissed  them  back  to  their  busi- 
ness ;  consecrated  their  business  by  living  on  its  product ;  and,  lastly, 
helped  their  business  by  bringing  fish  to  their  net. 

The  direct  and  exact  methods  of  business  men  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  church  of  God  and  all  benevolences  in  our  time.  The 
business  men  on  a  philanthropic  board,  when  clergymen,  women,  and 
idealists  have  gotten  affairs  in  a  tangle,  come  in,  with  infinite  relief,  by 
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the  business  talent  to  untie  knots.  The  business  talent,  withdrawn 
from  affairs  of  State  and  crying,  '*  Cotton  is  King,"  made  the  last  war 
possible ;  withdrawal  from  civic  affairs  made  Boss  Tweed  possible  and 
still  makes  for  squandered  taxes  and  the  awful  load  of  correctional 
government.  Such  a  withdrawal  of  the  business  talent  was  the  ruin  of 
Venice.  Enormous,  destructive,  and  silly  church  debts  is  another 
result.  The  cause  of  God  is  in  need,  not  of  silver  and  gold — which  He 
could  make  out  of  paving  stones — but  of  the  consecrated  business  talent. 
Be  sure  heaven  is  interested  in  your  business.  Be  sure  the  help  of 
heaven  waits  for  the  asking  of  business  men.  Be  sure  nothing  is  so 
foolish  as  the  divorce  of  business  and  religion.  Who  are  you  to  distin- 
guish between  the  calls  of  God  ?  All  God's  calls  are  holy.  To  be  a 
true  merchant,  standing  at  the  head  of  vast  affairs  which  are  not  low- 
tuned  to  selfishness  but  hallowed  by  the  consecration  of  the  product  to 
the  good  of  mankind;  to  spread  one's  charities  well  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  surplus;  to  regard  one's  self  as  God's  steward;  to  be  strong 
amid  the  storm,  because  relying  on  God  for  guidance ;  such  a  career  is 
as  magnificent  as  a  missionary's. 

Commerce  has  been,  in  history,  like  the  horse  of  Apocalyptic  vision, 
carrying  Christianity  onward  over  the  earth.  Commerce  demanded 
the  printing  press,  but  Christianity  sprang  into  the  saddle  first.  The 
first  real  work  of  the  types  was  printing  Bibles.  Commerce  first 
sent  her  ships  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  Christianity  was  the 
real  freight  of  the  Dutch  traders.  Commerce  discovered  America ;  and 
so  not  trade  but  morals  and  religion  were  the  first  to  struggle  and  gain 
control  over  the  new  area.  What  a  freight  the  Mayflower  took  out ! 
Commerce  sent  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  to  India ;  and  yet, 
not  the  East  India  Company,  but  the  missionary  societies  of  the  English 
speaking  nations,  are  the  prominent  factors  in  Oriental  life  to-day. 
Commerce  forced  the  peace  of  Yorktown  and  Waterloo  ;  but  Christianity 
took  the  first  fruits  of  the  pacifications  in  the  increased  religious  zeal  of 
both  the  continents.  New  York,  settled  by  trading  immigrants,  to-day 
supposed  to  be  mainly  a  great  commercial  center,  is  in  fact  a  very  pack 
horse  for  the  benevolent  and  ecclesiastical  burdens  of  the  Protestant 
world.     God  blesses  commerce,  that  it  may  serve  Him. 

If  Jesus  had  been  a  merchant,  instead  of  a  carpenter,  he  would  have 
shown  no  greater  familiarity  with  labor  and  capital,  with  banking,  with 
the  follies  and  vices  of  Dives  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
with  good  and  bad  investments,  than  He  did  show.  No  political  econ- 
omist ever  spoke  about  business  with  the  wisdom  that  was  shown  by 
our  adorable  Lord. 

Emory  J.  Haynes. 

Boston^  Mass, 
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Oar  MlAslon. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth" — Matt.  5  :  13. 

The  mission  of  Christians  to  the  world  is  distinctively  a  mission  of 
blessing.  In  His  mediatorial  work  the  first  object  of  Christ  was  not  that 
He  might  bring  our  souls  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  but  that  He  might 
**  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."  The 
design  was  quite  natural.  Service  should  go  before  the  reward,  cross- 
bearing  before  the  crown-wearing,  diligence  and  fidelity  before  the 
sweet  "well-done."  The  text  is  the  Saviour's  first  public  expression  of 
the  broad  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  containing  the  germs,  and  some- 
thing more  than  the  germs,  of  what  blossomed  into  the  final  commis- 
sion.    Attention  is  asked  to  the  consideration  of  four  points  : 

1.  The  Character  of  Our  Mission. 

So  comprehensive  a  mission  as  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  could  not 
well  be  presented  in  a  single  figure,  but  the  common  figure  of  "salt" 
contains  a  greater  number  of  its  essential  features  than  any  other  which 
inspiration  employs.  The  moral  influence  of  Christians  on  the  world  is 
to  be  as  the  physical  effects  of  salt.  Notice,  (a)  Salt  is  a  seasoner, 
(b)  Salt  is  a  counteractant,  (c)  Salt  is  a  purifier,  (d).  Salt  is  a  pre- 
server, 

2.  The  Manner  of  Operation  in  It. 

The  Saviour  having  constituted  His  disciples  the  depositaries  of  His 
Oospel,  indicates  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions as  such  by  presenting  the  characteristic  workings  of  salt.  No- 
tice, (a)  Salt  is  penetrating,  (b)  Salt  is  communicative  and  diffusive, 
{c)  Salt  is  persevering  and  progressive,  (d)  Salt  is  noiseless,  unexcited, 
•and  disinterested  in  its  work, 

3.  The  Territory  Extended. 

"  Of  the  earth."  Here  we  have  (a)  the  character  oi  the  territory, 
and  (b)  its  extent.  Christians  are  not  to  be  hermits,  but  are  to  live  and 
work  among  the  children  of  men.  Their  mission  is  to  the  people. 
Their  field  is  not  sectional,  nor  provincial,  nor  local,  but  is  co-extensive 
with  suffering,  perishing  humanity.  The  great  heart  of  Jesus  took  in 
the  world,  and  the  heart  of  His  disciples  should  take  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
"earth"  that  is  lost,  and  the  "  earth  "  that  is  to  be  evangelized  and  saved. 

4.  The  Stimulus  to  Fidelity. 

This  is  twofold  (a)  the  authority  and  {b)  the  promise  of  Christ.  "  Ye 
•are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  You  are  such  by  my  ordination.  I,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  constitute  you  such.  Now,  with  every  command 
of  the  Lord,  there  is  coupled  a  promise  either  express  or  implied.  He 
enjoins  duty,  and  then  gives  encouragement  to  its  discharge.  All 
authority  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.     "  Therefore,  go 
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ye,  *  •  •  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  Constraint  and  induce- 
ment, a  push  and  a  pull.  Christ  in  His  Lordly  authority,  behind  His  dis- 
ciples, commanding  to  duty.  Christ  in  His  rich  and  comprehensive 
promise,  before  them,  to  encourage  and  inspire.  The  authority  and 
promise  of  Christ,  these  are  enough.  The  faithful  can  ask  no  more. 
It  is  ours,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  season  the  earth  with  grace,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  sin,  to  Purify  polluted  humanity,  and  Xo  preserve 
the  world  from  ruin,  keeping  it  in  holiness  and  truth. 

CharUston,  S,  C.  ^"^S.  A .  Stakely. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  SERMONS. 

Sermons  are  born  and  made. 

Every  young  man,  however,  writes  at  least  one  sermon  every  week. 
Why  ?     Because  writing  makes  the  exact  man. 

After  the  pastor  has  written  one  full  sermon  each  week  for  ten 
years,  he  can  venture  to  make  a  good  many  sermons  in  his  mind,  and 
preach  them  without  committing  them  to  paper.  Still,  every  good  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ  will,  through  all  his  life,  write  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  sermon  every  week. 

Without  such  discipline,  which  comes  from  the  care  of  details,  pub- 
lic speaking  is  sure  to  become  diffuse  and  verbose.  A  man  of  letters 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  That  is  to  say,  he  ought  to  earn  his  right 
to  such  title  by  making  letters. 

Letters,  words,  sentences,  and  even  paragraphs  may  be  fixed  in  the 
mind,  and  kept  ready  for  use  without  the  aid  of  the  pen.  But  for  the 
repeated,  steady  year's  work,  the  best  minds  need  pen  and  paper. 

The  man  who  seldom  writes  soon  acquires  habits  of  expression 
which  become  very  monotonous.  The  mind  follows  the  ruts  of  its  or- 
dinary travel,  so  that  in  exhortation,  or  argument,  or  description  there  are 
words  and  sentences  which  are  sure  to  offer  themselves  for  constant  use. 

Writing,  because  it  is  reflective,  continuous,  and  attentive  to  detail, 
breaks  up  this  slovenly  habit. 

If  so  much  is  true  of  mere  expression,  how  necessary  is  it  that  we 
should  write  often  if  we  expect  to  say  something  which  has  not  been 
said  a  hundred  times. 

The  sin  of  preaching  is  commonplace.  This  is  the  reason  the  deacon 
sleeps.  As  soon  as  the  subject  is  announced,  or  begins  to  appear,  he 
knows  the  line  of  thought.  Many  of  the  words  and  sentences  are  familiar 
to  his  ear.  It  is  not  necessary  he  should  listen.  His  minister  preaches 
without  notes.  Note  that.  Nothing  of  any  note  is  expected,  conse- 
quently he  dozes  or  produces  a  mental  vision  of  Saturday  night's  bal- 
ance. To  demolish  altogether  such  laziness  the  preacher  must  always 
be  the  writer.  When  he  takes  his  diploma  he  must  take  his  pen,  or  he 
will  soon  take  a  back  seat. 
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No  theological  seminary  in  the  world  can  make  an  original  preacher 
for  fifty- two  days  in  a  year  twice  a  day  without  the  pen  and  paper 
habit.  The  manuscript  may  or  may  not  be  taken  into  the  pulpit.  This 
is  not  vital,  but  it  must  be  found  upon  the  study-table. 

With  a  continuous  habit  of  writing  more  or  less  every  day,  the  aver- 
age man  can  soon  trust  himself  to  speak  frequently  with  a  purely  men- 
tal preparation ;  but  the  best  man  will  soon  run  out  if  he  does  not  fill 
up.  A  pastor  of  twenty-five  years*  experience  said  to  the  writer  many 
years  since,  **  I  often  go  into  the  pulpit  with  only  ten  minutes*  prepara- 
tion." He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  polished  preacher.  He 
was.     But  see. 

1.  He  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  very  liberal  education,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  pastor. 

2.  He  was  then  speaking  after  a  long  experience. 

3.  He  was  constantly  writing  for  the  press. 

4.  He  had  a  very  analytical  mind. 

5.  He  was  not  a  very  interesting  preacher.  He  never  repeated  him- 
self, always  used  polite  language,  had  a  graceful  delivery,  and  was 
always  clear.  But  he  never  said  anything  original.  His  congregations 
were  always  small. 

6.  If  he  had  used  his  pen  more,  he  would  have  had  larger  audiences 
and  done  more  good. 

A  public  speaker  must  be  a  private  writer.  Thoughts  are  dug  out 
of  the  depths.  To  have  thoughts  one  must  certainly  think.  The  man 
who  essays  too  often  to  think  on  his  feet  soon  comes  to  think  with  his 
feet.  You  can  see  by  the  way  he  strides  about,  stamps,  and  gesticu- 
lates that  his  extremities  are  doing  what  his  mind  ought  to  have  done. 
This  minister  soon  comes  to  a  great  extremity — empty  pews. 

It  is  better  not  to  use  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  all  the  time.  But 
nine  men  out  of  ten  will  do  better  work  if  they  use  a  manuscript  one- 
half  the  time.  The  people  love  variety.  They  ought  to  have  it.  The 
congregation  listening  to  the  average  pastor's  talk  three  times  a  week  is 
to  be  pitied.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  more  frequent  change  is  not 
demanded.  Freshness  and  brightness  are  the  result  of  hard  work  over 
the  study  desk,  with  books,  lexicons,  and  plodding  thought.  News- 
papers and  magazines  help  the  student  a  little,  but  it  is  very  little. 

Genius  is  a  synonym  for  toil.  Success  is  nothing  but  hard  work 
coming  to  the  surface.  Brilliancy  is  not  spontaneity  but  delving.  To 
polish  one  must  rub.  Smoothness  is  the  result  of  friction.  Great  re- 
sults are  born  of  multitudinous  and  infinitesimal  details.  To  go  up 
and  come  right  down  is  easy  enough.  To  go  up  anywhere  and  stay 
requires  patient  hand  and  knee  climbing.  He  who  rises  easily  falls 
surely.  Generally  there  is  an  awful  thud.  Do  not  try  to  strike  twelve 
the  first  time.  It  takes  longer  to  go  around  the  dial,but  the  result  is  better. 
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The  people  have  a  phrase  which  is  abo  a  folly.  They  say  they  prefer 
the  extemporaneous  preacher.  They  mean  extemporaneous  delivery. 
But  the  preaching  has  to  suffer  and  the  young  man  has  to  be  snared  on 
account  of  the  saying.  There  may  be  some  extempore  preaching,  but  we 
ought  to  be  delivered  from  extempore  ministers.     There  is  a  difference. 

No  man  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  pulpit  in  any  age  who  does 
nor  write  at  least  two  hours  a  day  every  day.     Sundays  may  be  excepted. 

Preaching  is  the  one  divine  art.  For  such  an  art  there  should  be 
nothing  out  of  time  (ex-Umpore), 

Pursuing  such  a  course  as  this,  even  the  young  pastor  may  some- 
times trust  to  sermons  that  are  born  of  a  moment's  inspiration  and  never 
written.  Because  he  prays,  the  Spirit  will  make  suggestions  to  his 
mind.  He  ought  to  be  looking  for  new  visions  of  thought.  These 
visions  may  be  grasped,  formulated,  and  prepared  for  delivery  without 
pen  or  paper.  If  we  are  working  faithfully  at  the  study  table,  many  of 
our  best  sermons  need  not  be  committed  to  paper.  They  are  retained 
in  the  mind,  and  are  ready  for  use  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Even  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  after  hard 
study  a  sermon  may  be  very  stupid.  The  reason  for  such  a  dire  and 
too  frequent  result  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  lack  of  two  things. 

1.  Independence  of  Theological  Method. — No  man  is  bound  to  follow 
the  tracks  of  ages  past.  But  every  man  is  bound  to  put  thought  in  a 
fresh  way,  according  to  his  own  mental  peculiarity.  The  preacher  had 
better  begin  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and  work  out  both  ways  than 
to  be  uninteresting.  Knock  those  heads  on  the  head.  Order  out  that 
exordium  and  introduce  that  omnipresent  introduction  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  poor  people  are  fearfully  tired  of  your  never-to-be- 
forgotten  method.  They  know  it  by  heart  before  you  have  preached 
three  months.  Conceal  your  plan.  Skeletons  ought  to  be  hidden  by 
flesh  and  blood.  Often  preach  as  you  would  tell  a  story  to  your  children 
or  describe  something  you  had  seen  to  a  few  friends. 

To  reach  a  man's  soul  with  the  truth  so  that  he  loves  the  truth,  this 
is  preaching. 

2.  Illustrations. — Do  not  fear  pictures  from  nature,  facts  from  life, 
or  the  unpublished  legends  of  your  own  imagination.  If  you  have  no 
imagination  borrow  one.  Twenty-five  years  since,  in  New  England  es- 
pecially, if  the  minister  mentioned  a  rose  or  brook  trout  in  his  sermon 
he  would  be  asked  to  resign.  I  once  heard  a  man  preach  on  the 
**  Seven  views  of  the  atonement."  But  there  was  not  a  single  view  in 
the  discourse.  It  was  a  very  tedious  abstraction.  The  people  love  the 
concrete  and  must  have  it,  if  they  are  to  be  interested  and  blessed. 
The  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly  because  he  told  stories,  in  illus- 
tration of  solemn  truths.  To  illuminate  the  truth  is  the  preacher's  great 
task.     He  ean  add  nothing  to  its  volume.  L.  M.  S.  Haynes. 

Troy.N.  K 
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VIII. 

REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

A.     THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.      EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament    By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D. 
8vo,  pp.  822.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  a  work  that  is  unique,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  New  Testa- 
ment literature.  Lexicons  we  have  in  plenty,  likewise  commentaries 
and  etymological  treatises  are  not  rare.  But  a  book  that  combines  all 
three  of  these  features,  and  a  little  of  New  Testament  introduction 
besides,  is  certainly  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Dr.  Vincent's  plan  is 
quite  simple.  It  is  to  give  a  brief  introduction  to  each  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the  style  of  the  writer ;  and 
then,  taking  each  writing  chapter  by  chapter  and  verse  by  verse,  to  give 
studies  of  all  the  specially  significant  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  that 
occur.  The  book  differs  from  a  commentary  in  that  it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  complete  and  connected  exegesis  of  passages.  It  is,  as 
the  title  indicates,  a  collection  of  studies  of  separate  words  and  not  an 
exposition  of  thought,  except  so  far  as  the  thought  is  involved  in  the 
words  selected  for  study.  It  differs  from  a  dictionary  in  that  it  does 
not  undertake  to  treat  more  than  the  significant  and  striking  words. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  etymological  studies,  like  those  of  Dean 
Trench,  in  that  doctrinal  and  historical  questions  are  not  excluded  from 
the  discussion,  and  illustrations  are  cited  from  Jewish  customs  and  lit- 
erature. 

It  is  evident  that  a  book  of  this  kind,  if  the  work  is  well  done,  will 
be  helpful  to  New  Testament  students  of  widely  different  acquirements. 
The  author  has  especially  in  view  intelligent  ministers  and  laymen  who 
know  either  no  Greek  at  all  or  next  to  none.  His  object  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  place  such  students  on  an  equality  with  the  Greek  scholar 
by  explaining  those  subtle  allusions,  those  condensed  histories,  that 
are  often  found  in  a  single  Greek  term.  The  peculiar  idioms  of  the 
Greek  it  is  often  impossible  to  render  into  English  without  a  great  deal 
of  circumlocution  and  explanation,  and  yet  when  one  comprehends  the 
peculiar  form  in  which  a  thought  comes  to  the  Greek  mind,  the  New 
Testament  acquires  a  depth  and  richness  of  meaning  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  one  who  has  only  a  translation,  even  the  best. 

One  who  knows  a  little  Greek  can  use  the  volume  with  even 
greater  profit  than  the  English  reader,  for  he  can  understand  more 
fully  the  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  the  nice  turns  of  expression. 
With  all  his  efforts  Dr.  Vincent  will  hardly  succeed  in  making  these 
clear  to  him  who  reads  English  only.     One  must  be  a  pretty  thor- 
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oughly  equipped  New  Testament  scholar  if  he  does  not  find  in  the 
pages  of  this  book  many  things  that  will  be  new  to  him,  many  things 
that  will  stimulate  him  to  further  investigation,  many  things  that  will 
reveal  new  and  unsuspected  beauties  in  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
Dr.  Vincent's  scholarship  is  broad  and  accurate.     We  find   not  a  few 
points  of  detail  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  but  very  few,  if  any,  in 
which  we  should  venture  to  say  that  he  is  wrong.      He  has  diligently 
consulted  the  best  literature,  he  has  studied  independently  and  thor- 
oughly, and  his  conclusions  are  in  nearly  every  case  worthy  of  respect- 
ful consideration.     A  Baptist  will  note,  perhaps  with  a  smile,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  author's  scholarly  instincts  and  the  exigencies  of  lus 
denominational  position  that  mark  Dr.  Vincent's  notes  on  the  much- 
disputed  passage,  Mark  7 :  4.      Though  he  admits  that  in   classical 
Greek  the  primary  meaning  of  BaTm'^w  is  "to  merse,"  and  that  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  "  submersion  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose," he  thinks  that  in  this  particular  passage  the  word  could  not 
have  been  limited  to  this  meaning,  because  "the  washing  of  pots  and 
vessels  for  ceremonial  purification  could  not  have  been  by  plunging 
them  in  water,  which  would  have  rendered  impure  the  whole  body  of 
purifying  water;"  and  then  he  quotes  from  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles^  as  if  that  had  any  possible  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of 
a  passage  in  the  New  Testament.     But  exegetes  like  Meyer  and  Plump- 
tre  find  no  difficulty  in  this  passage,  and  hold  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
modify  the  original  rendering  ofBaTr/Cwon  account  of  any  peculiarity 
found    here.      It    is    worthy  of  note,   also,  in  this  connection,    that 
Thayer's  new  Greek-English  Lexicon  refers  in  particular  to  this  pass- 
age as  one  where  the  verb  has  the  meaning  of  "to  cleanse  by  dipping 
or  submersion,"  "to  bathe."     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
question   further.     We   note  with   pleasure  excellent  discussions   on 
Hades,  Paradise,  and  other  eschatalogical  terms.      Per  contra^  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  famous  passage  respecting  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison  is  provokingly  inadequate. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  synoptic  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Another  volume  is  promised  in 
due  time  on  the  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  Revelation,  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  Since  Dr.  Vincent  does  his  work  "amid  the  numerous  dis- 
tractions and  varied  duties  of  a  city  pastorate,"  we  may  have  to  wait 
some  time  for  the  completion  of  his  Studies,  but  whenever  the  volume 
comes  it  will  be  welcome. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

ii.  historical  theology. 

Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History 

and  Kindred  Subjects,  delivered  at  Oxford,  under  Statutory  Obligation,  in 
the  years  1867-1884,  by  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  8vo,  pp.  399.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press.     1886. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Regius  Professprship  of  Modem  History 
to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Chester,  Dr.  Stubbs  has  published  in  the 
volume  before  us  a  selection  from  his  public  lectures,  of  which  he  was 
compelled  by  statute  to  deliver  two  each  year.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  statute,  now  happUy  a  thing  of  the  past,  was  a 
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burdensome  one  to  him.  ''  The  feeling  of  compulsion,  the  compulsion 
to  produce  something  twice  a  year  which  might  attract  an  idle  audience, 
without  seeming  to  trifle  with  a  deeply  loved  and  honored  study,  was 
so  irksome  that  never  once,  in  the  course  of  my  seventeen  years  of  office, 
did  1  think  that  there  would  come  a  time  when  I  could  look  back  on 
this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  or  grateful  regret.  And  I  fear  that 
this  will  be  only  too  obvious  to  any  one  who  tries  to  read  this  book. " 
The  author's  reason  for  printing  the  lectures  is  humorously  conceived 
and  laconically  expressed.  **  They  are  not  printed  by  request,  or  because 
they  seem  to  me  worthy  to  be  preserved,  or  because  they  seem  likely 
to  be  useful  reading,  or  because  they  supply  a  want.  It  may  be  that 
they  owe  iheir  present  form  to  the  fact  that  the  love  of  correcting  proof- 
sheets  has  become  a  leading  passion  with  the  author."  Equally 
terse  is  his  characterization  of  the  lectures.  **  Some  part  of  the  volume 
may  be  readable,  some  part  useful ;  it  may  be  that  the  useful  part  is  hard 
reading,  and  the  readable  part  trifling,  but  I  will  give  myself,  unphilo- 
sophic  as  it  may  be,  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  I  know,  by  sad  experience, 
how  often  the  best  lecture,  the  best  sermon  on  which  I  have  most  prided 
myself — eloquent,  lucid,  learned,  logical — has  gone  the  way  of  all  fire- 
works. There  is  a  chance  that  something  may  be  said  for  work  elicited 
by  forcible  pressure,  under  weariness  and  vexation,  against  stress  of 
time  under  statutory  obligation  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.'' 

The  **  Inaugural  Lecture"  naturally  stands  first  in  the  volume. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  founder  of  the  Professorship  of 
Modern  History,  at  Oxford  (King  George,  I.,  in  1724,  *'a  prince  of 
whom  those  who  would  say  the  worst  must  allow  that  he  was  an  honest 
and  harmless  sovereign,  whilst  a  professed  panegyrist  would  most  wisely 
content  himself  with  saying  that  his  reign  is  the  commencement  of  an 
era  during  which  the  happiness  of  the  kingdoms  he  ruled,  their  progress 
in  knowledge,  political  intelligence,  wealth,  domestic  and  social  comfort, 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  unprecedented  and  unparalleled;  during  which 
the  exertion  of  English  influence  in  the  councils  and  contests  of  the 
world  has  been  effective  beyond  precedent  and  parallel,  and  has  been 
used,  if  not  always  in  the  most  enlightened  way,  always  for  the  end  and 
for  the  cause  that  seemed  to  be  just  and  right,")  and  a  brief  history 
of  work  in  this  department  at  Oxford,  the  lecturer  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  utility  of  historical  studies,  and  especially  of  studies  in 
modern  history.  The  value  of  modern  history  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline, as  a  preparation  for  the  various  callings  in  life,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  understanding  and  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
present,  is  duly  insisted  on.  But  it  is  not  the  strictly  practical  aspect 
of  the  matter  that  Dr.  Stubbs  most  likes  to  dwell  upon.  **  I  should  not 
like  to  be  thought  to  be  advocating  my  study  on  the  mere  grounds  of 
utility  ;  although  I  believe  that  utility,  both  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  study  and  the  information  attained  in  it,  to  be  the  highest,  humanly 
speaking,  of  all  utilities  ;  it  helps  to  qualify  a  man  to  act  in  his  charac- 
ter of  a  politician  as  a  Christian  man  should.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
beyond  the  educational  purpose,  beyond  the  philosophical  use  of  history 
and  its  training,  it  has  something  of  the  preciousness  of  everything  that 
is  clearly  true.  •  •  •  There  is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  common  with 
Natural  Science,  in  the  study  of  living  History,  a  gradual  approximation 
to  a  consciousness  that  we  are  growing  into  a  perception  of  the  workings 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  ;  that  we  are  growing  able  to  justify 
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the  Eternal  wisdom,  and  by  that  justification  to  approve  ourselves  His 
children ;  that  we  are  coming  to  tee,  not  only  in  His  ruling  of  His 
Church  in  her  spiritual  character  but  in  His  overruling  of  the  workings 
which  his  act  of  redemption  has  given  a  new  and  all-interesting  charac- 
ter to  His  own  people,  a  hand  of  justice  and  mercy,  a  hand  of  progress 
and  order,  a  kind  and  wise  disposition,  ever  leading  the  world  on  to  the 
better,  but  never  forcing,  and  out  of  the  evil  of  man's  working  bringing 
continually  that  which  is  good.  This  view  of  history  is  surely  full  of 
inspiration,  and  the  remarks  quoted  indicate  what  we  are  to  expect  in  a 
volume  of  historical  lectures  from  such  a  master. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  **  On  the  Present  State  and  Pros- 
pects of  Historical  Study,"  the  fourth  and  fifth,  ''On  the  Purposes  and 
Methods  of  Historical  Study,"  and  the  seventeenth,  ''A  Last  Statutory 
Public  Lecture,"  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  historical  student.  The 
principles  inculcated  are  thoroughly  Christian  and  thoroughly  philo- 
sophical. If  modern  history  could  be  taught  in  all  our  colleges  and 
universities  according  to  the  principles  and  methods  inculcated  in  this 
work,  the  moral  and  religious  results  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  salutary. 

The  remaining  lectures  are  chiefly  on  English  medieval  subjects,  and 
are  of  value  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  to  the  student  of 
general  history.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  author's  Select  Char^ 
iers,  his  Constitutional  History ^  his  great  work  on  the  Councils  of  the 
English  Church  (edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Haddan),  and  the 
various  volumes  that  he  has  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series,  need  not  to  be 
assured  that  Dr.  Stubbs  combines  in  a  degree  probably  unsurpassed  the 
qualities  of  a  most  enterprising  and  painstaking  investigator  with  those 
of  a  profound  thinker  on  historical  subjects  and  those  of  a  brilliant 
lecturer. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures,  1885.  S.  Austin  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of 
Christian  Thcught.  Bv  \V.  Cunningham,  B.D.  8vo,  pp.-  xiv  and  276. 
London  :  C.  J,  Clay  &  Sons,  1^86. 

In  four  lectures  and  eight  excursuses  Mr.  Cunningham  has  pre- 
sented, in  a  somewhat  popular  and  highly  interesting  form,  the  results  of 
years  of  patient  and  fruitful  study  of  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  fathers.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  learned  and  almost 
exhaustive  German  and  French  monographs  on  Augustin,  by  Binde- 
mann,  Domer,  Reuter,  Ritschl,  Loesche,  Nourisson,  Gungauf,  et  al,^ 
will  not  of  course  find  here  much  that  is  new,  and  will  miss  much  that 
is  familiar ;  but  that  the  work  before  us  is  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  English  literature  of  the  subject,  and  in  itself  a  very  respectable 
work,  can  by  no  means  be  denied. 

It  is  as  a  Christian  philosopher  that  our  author  proposes  to  consider 
St.  Augustin,  and  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  in 
which  he  can  be  regarded.  After  Origen  there  was  no  Christian 
teacher  who  could  be  compared  with  Augustin  for  grasp  of  philosoph- 
ical principles  in  their  relation  to  Christian  truth.  Not  only  did  he  pos- 
sess the  most  comprehensive  intellect  of  the  age,  within  the  church  or 
without,  but  his  circumstances  were  such  as  to  bring  him  face  to  fisice 
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with  all  the  problems  of  the  age  as  no  other  man  was  brought.  For 
nine  years  enthralled  by  Manichaean  error,  his  mind  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  materialistic  and  fatalistic  views  of  God,  the  soul,  etc.  Dis- 
enthralled, chiefly  through  Neo-Platonism,  he  found  in  this  elevated 
mode  of  thought  the  human  counterpart  of  Divine  revelation,  and  in  its 
thoroughly  spiritual  conceptions  of  God,  the  soul,  good,  evil,  truth, 
beauty,  etc.,  the  most  effective  weapon  against  Manichseism,  a  weapon 
he  did  not  fail  to  employ  to  the  fullest  extent.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Augustin  simply  as  the  great  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy in  its  conflict  with  Pelagianism,  and  who  have  not  examined  his 
works  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  his  theology  to  the  pagan  philos- 
ophy of  the  time,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  pervasiveness  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  Neo-Platonic  influence  in  his  system.  Many  pages  of 
complete  parallels  between  Augustin  and  Plotinus,  on  the  most  funda- 
mental philosophical  and  theological  points  could  easily  be  collected. 
He  went  so  far  as  practically  to  deny  the  objectivity  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, any  distinction  between  knowing,  willing  and  being  in  God,  the 
positiveness  and  the  substantiality  of  evil,  and  the  reality  of  derived  ex- 
istence. In  fact  he  very  narrowly  escaped  pantheism,  if  he  escaped  it 
at  all.  Yet  he  managed  to  hold  to  these  views  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain a  thoroughly  evangelical  spirit  in  his  attitude  towards  practical 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  discussed  with  considerable  fulness,  and  with 
ample  extracts  from  the  original  in  foot  notes,  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Augustinian  system. 

The  excursuses  are  on  **S.  Austin  and  the  Observation  of  Nature," 
"S.  Austin's  Influence  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  **S.  Austin's  Knowledge 
of  Greek,"  **  The  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  **  Contin- 
ence in  Married  Life,"  **The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  *'  The  Influence 
of  S.  Austin  on  the  English  Church,"  with  "An  Epistolary  Disserta- 
tion Addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  Middlesex,  wherein  the  Doctrine  of 
S.  Austin  concerning  the  Christian  Sacrifice  is  set  in  a  True  Light ; 
by  a  Divine  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London,  1739;"  **Thc 
Chronology  of  S.  Austin's  life."  The  ** Epistolary  Dissertation"  oc- 
cupies seventy-six  closely  printed  pages,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the 
space ;  but  its  bearing  on  recent  controversies  between  High  Church- 
men and  Low  doubtless  accounts  for  its  reproduction  here.  On  the 
whole  the  work  reflects  considerable  credit  on  the  Patristic  scholarship 
of  England,  without,  however,  being  in  any  sense  a  great  production. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Translation  of  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers 
down  to  A.  D.  325.  American  reprint  from  the  Edinburgh  edition. 
Edited  by  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.  Vols.  IV-VIII. 
8vo.     Buffalo :     Christian  Literature  Publishing  Co. 

A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Vols.  I,  II,  III.  8vo.  Buf- 
falo :     Christian  Literature  Co. 

American  students  of  the  Church  of  the  early  ages  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  publication  of  these  two  Libraries  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  The  first  three  volumes  of  the  AnU-Nicene  Fathers 
were  noticed  at  their  appearance  something  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  space  appropriated  to  this  department  has  been  so  absorbed  by 
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works  urgently  demanding  immediate  attention,  that  the  succeeding 
volumes  have  waited  their  turn  until  now.  The  series  has  now 
been  completed  for  some  months.  The  American  edition  comprises 
everything  that  is  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  translation,  and  some- 
thing more,  notably  the  carefully  edited  translation  of  the  Tetuhing  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Professor  Riddle,  formerly  of  the  Hartfoi^ 
Seminary.  Bishop  Coxe  has  given  the  publication  his  active  and 
scholarly  personal  supervision.  Many  of  the  writings  have  been  pro- 
fusely annotated  by  him,  and  a  similar  service  has  been  performed  for 
the  others  by  competent  scholars  whom  he  has  selected.  The  type  used 
in  these  volumes  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  Century  magazine  is 
printed;  the  paper  is  excellent —the  whole  workmanship  is,  in  fact,  of 
the  first  class— and  the  price  of  the  set  is  one-third  of  that  demanded  for 
the  English  edition.  We  may  note  as  a  fact  encouraging  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  moral  law  applies  even  to  the  publishing  business,  that 
this  edition  is  issued  by  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  English 
translation  and  has  their  entire  approbation.  The  study  of  Patristics 
has  received  a  great  impulse  in  this  country  by  the  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  Didache;  and  although  scholarly  investigators  may 
wish  to  go  to  the  originals,  at  least  for  verification  of  important  pas- 
sages, for  most  purposes  this  translation  is  quite  satisfactory  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  easy  to  read  than  the  originals.  For  there  are  few 
of  us  who  may  not  confess  frankly  that  while  at  a  pinch  we  can  worry 
through  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  we  can  read  our  own  mother  tongue 
with  much  greater  ease.  Why  affect  a  scholarship  that  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  pore  over  originals  because  it  looks  learned,  when  we  might 
reach  our  end  in  half  the  time  by  judicious  use  of  this  excellent  transla- 
tion? 

The  second  Library  described  above  is  also  published  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  holders  of  the  English  copyright.  'The  editorial  super- 
vision of  Dr.  SchafT  is  all  the  guarantee  that  is  needed  of  its  accuracy 
and  scholarly  completeness.  The  three  volumes  thus  far  issued  contain 
selections  from  the  writing  of  Augustin,  including  his  Confessiors,  his 
letters,  his  treatises  on  the  City  of  God,  on  Christian  Doctrine,  on  the 
Trinity,  and  other  grave  theological  subjects.  Augustin  was  the  great 
theologian  of  the  early  Church.  He  impressed  the  stamp  of  his  power- 
ful and  original  mind  upon  the  thinking,  not  only  of  his  age  but  of  all 
subsequent  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  the  first  to  draw 
from  the  Scriptures  and  to  give  symmetrical  form  and  philosophical 
basis  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  materials  for  a  theological  system ;  it  does  not  contain 
a  theological  system.  That  general  body  of  doctrine  which  is  com- 
monly known  in  these  latter  days  as  Calvinism  is  only  a  restatement  of 
Augustinianism,  which  was  itself  but  a  restatement  of  Paulinism.  The 
theologians  of  the  Reformation  drew  their  chief  inspiration,  next  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  from  the  writings  of  Augustin. 
The  importance  of  his  works,  therefore,  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  thought  is  immense,  and  this  collection 
of  his  writings,  sufficiently  complete  for  most  purposes,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  theological  system  and  the  religious 
character  of  those  who  carefully  study  them. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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Iconography  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.    By  Dr.  Joseph  Strzygowski^ 
Munich :  1885. 

We  have  here  an  exceptional  work  by  a  young  German  scholar  of 
Bavaria.  It  is  an  iconographic  representation  of  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  as  given  in  the  history  of  Christian  art.  For  the  first  twelve 
centuries  it  is  simply  exhaustive.  We  have  plain  wood  cuts,  without 
any  finish  whatever,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  old  apostolic  rite,  as 
found  in  fresco  or  mosaic ;  in  minature  or  ivory  ;  in  bas-relief  or  in  wall 
paintings,  whether  the  baptism  is  simply  presented  or  only  roughly  in- 
dicated. In  this  respect  our  author  stands  alone  De  Rossi  deals 
chiefly  with  the  catacombs,  and  Garrucci  confines  himself  to  the  first 
eight  centuries  of  Christian  art,  while  Ciampini  and  other  older  anti- 
quarians are  incomplete,  as  they  are  often  inaccurate.  Nor  is  his  work 
a  mere  compilation  from  the  numerous  general  and  special  histories  of 
art  at  his  command.  He  visited  the  original  works  whenever  there  was 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  copies,  or  whenever  no  well- 
attested  representation  could  be  found.  Besides,  he  was  aided  by  the 
directors  of  the  great  museums  at  the  various  centres  of  European  life 
and  culture.  We  thus  have  a  collection  of  169  different  art  representa- 
tions of  this  great  initial  event  in  the  public  career  of  our  Saviour. 
We  have  in  the  text  brief  and  clear  descriptions  of  these  baptismal 
scenes  accompanied  often  with  valuable  criticisms.  The  references  and 
notes  show  that  the  author  was  familiar  with  the  entire  literature  of  the 
subject — at  least  with  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe — whether  living  or  dead.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  a  purely  scientific  interest  in  his  subject.  He  betrays  no 
polemic  zeal,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  De  Rossi,  and  is  entitled  to 
our  careful  consideration. 

Strzygowski  thus  compares  the  baptismal  scenes  on  the  ancient 
sarcophagi  with  the  early  frescoes  of  the  Roman  catacombs.  John 
holds  the  hand  upon  or  over  the  head  of  Christ,  ready  to  immerse  the 
candidate,  or  else  in  order  to  lay  it  upon  him  according  to  the  usual 
custom.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  last  was  his  purpose,  since  this  did 
not  take  place  till  after  one  had  come  up  out  of  the  water.  But  Christ 
is  still  in  the  Jordan.  If  now  the  artist  wished  to  represent  the  proper 
administration  of  the  rite,  namely,  the  immersion,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  render  it  in  harmony  with  the  common  ritual  act.  If,  then,  we 
have  the  baptismal  act  on  the  sarcophagi,  it  must  agree  with  the  existing 
representations  of  that  sacrament.  We  have  for  comparison  two  repre- 
sentations taken  from  the  chapel  of  the  Sacraments.  One  of  them  con- 
firms the  above  view.  We  see  there  the  nude  figure  of  a  boy  facing  us, 
with  arms  hanging  down,  and  standing  almost  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 
On  the  left  a  man,  in  a  tunic  and  mantle,  bending  a  little  towards  the 
candidate,  has  his  right  hand  on  his  head.  That  baptism  is  actually  here 
represented,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  entire  group  of  pictures  in  this 
chapel.  **  So  much  on  ancient  Christian  art.  We  see  how  it  met  in  a 
simple,  homely  way,  the  small  claims  made  upon  it,  since  it  put  only  so 
much  into  the  composition  as  was  absolutely  essential  to  make  the  re- 
presentation intelligible.  This  fine  parsimony  soon  turned  into  other 
channels."     (p.  829.) 

The  author  thus  disposes  of  a  baptismal  scene  found  in  the  cover 
of  a  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and  supposed  to  belong 
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to  the  fourth  century,  **  Here  is  found  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  other  representations  of  his  life.  The  birth  of  Christ  pre- 
cedes it,  and  his  resurrection  follows  iL  This  sculpture  has  been 
utilized  to  prove  that  the  sacniment  of  baptism  was  administered  in  the 
fourth  century  by  the  union  of  immersion  and  infusion,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  conditions  of  the  representation  John  pours 
water  from  a  shell  on  the  head  of  Christ.  But  it  has  been  constantly 
overlooked  that  the  cover  is  a  restoration.  Garrucci  does  indeed  de- 
clare that  the  head  and  arm  of  the  Baptist  and  the  head  of  the 
Redeemer  are  restored,  yet  he  makes  no  criticism  whatever.  Now 
this  renewal  in  which  John  pours  water  from  a  shell  on  the  head  of 
Christ,  is  according  to  the  representations  hitherto  considered  decidedly 
false,  and  certainly  the  water  falling  down  from  overhanging  rocks 
might  have  suggested  this  idea  to  the  restorer.  The  right  hand  of 
John  should  have  been  restored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  been 
held  over  or  towards  the  head  of  Christ."     (p.  6.) 

Kirsch,  the  chaplain  of  the  Vatican  Cemetery,  suggests  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  doubting  the  genuiness  of  this  restoration.  He  says: 
**  But  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  St.  John,  with  the  right  arm  and 
shell  are  restored  in  marble,  while  the  water  falling  into  the  shell  is 
renewed  in  stucco  .  .  .  The  rite  of  laying  the  hands  on  the  head  of 
Christ  is  wholly  in  accordance  with  descriptions  of  the  Fathers,"  he 
quoted  from  his  article  in  Kraus's  Encyclopedia  of  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties, It  is  the  most  recent  presentation  of  the  subject  we  have  in 
Theological  Literature.  We  may  add  the  remark  of  Corblet  in  his 
History  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  "The  bas-relief  belongs  to  a 
modern  period."     (Vol.  2,  p.  549.) 

The  author*s  view  of  mosaic  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Catholic 
baptistery  of  Ravenna  is  of  special  importance.  As  it  now  exists  John 
is  pouring  water  from  a  shell  on  the  head  of  Christ  as  he  stands  in 
the  Jordan.  Strzygowski  regards  this  as  a  false  restoration.  Other 
historians  of  Christian  art  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  view. 
Richter,  in  his  Mosaics  of  Ravenna,  remarks:  "The  bodies  of  the 
two  chief  personages  have  been  somewhat  changed  in  the  restorations. 
The  neck  and  the  right  arm  of  Christ  are  of  a  late  orgin,  though  not 
later  than  the  middle  ages.  In  the  case  of  John  perhaps,  only  the 
nimbus."  (p.  11.)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in  their  History  of  Painting 
in  Italy  are  more  decided  and  go  further  than  Richter.  We  quote  from 
them  :  "In the  central  baptism,  the  head,  shoulders  and  ri^t  arm  of 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  the  head,  shoulders,  right  arm,  the  right  leg  and 
foot  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  cross  in  his  right  hand  have  been  repaired, 
and  thus  the  type  and  character  of  the  heads  may  have  been  altered." 
(Vol  I,  p.  22.)  Our  author  adds  the  following :  "  And  I  go  still  further, 
relying  as  1  do  on  the  iconography  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In 
the  existing  mosaic  John  holds  in  his  outstretched  right  hand  a  flat 
shell,  out  of  which  he  pours  water  on  the  head  of  Christ  This  mode  of 
conception  as  in  the  Lateran  sarcophagus  is  furnished  by  a  restorer 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  who  paid  no  regard  to 
the  original  representations.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  Italy  or  elsewhere  before  this  period, 
any  representation  in  which  John  administered  baptism  to  the  Re- 
deemer by  pouring  water  from  a  flat  shell  on  his  head."    (p.  10.) 

Further  on,  our  author  thus  notices  the  first  appearance  of  infusion 
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in  connection  with  immersion.  Upon  the  altar  panel  of  the  cloister  at 
Neuberg,  elaborated  according  to  the  inscription  by  Nicolas  of  Ver- 
dum,  in  th«^year  1181,  A.  D.,  baptism  is  represented  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  beiffe  the  fourteenth  century.  And  yet  this  tablet,  accord- 
ing to  Heider,  dOes  not  certainly  belong  to  the  completions  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  is  original.  Here,  without  doubt,  John  pours  water 
from  a  pitcher  upon  the  head  of  Christ.  Now,  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
a  solitary  instance  of  this  mode  of  baptism  presents  itselC  in  the  twelfth 
century,  for  Thomas  Aquinas  presupposes  it,  when  he  declares  that 
"  It  is  safer  to  baptize  by  immersion,  since  this  is  the  general  custom." 

(p.  49-) 

Thus,  then,  leaving  the  Catholic  baptistery  out  of  account,  we 
have  from  the  second  century  to  the  fourteenth  of  Christian  art  only  a 
solitary  instance  of  infusion  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  that  near  the 
close  of  this  period.  Is  not  our  learned  author  right  in  declaring  that 
this,  like  other  restorations,  is  a  false  one  ?  And  even  when  such  pour- 
ing does  first  appear,  it  is  not  from  a  shell,  but  from  a  pitcher.  But  if 
the  analogy  of  other  monuments  of  art  does  not  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion, must  we  not  then  accept  the  alternative  that  this  mosaic,  as 
it  now  stands,  was  so  exceptional  as  to  be  ignored  as  false  to  the  evan- 
gelical narrative  as  to  the  common  practice  of  the  ages,  by  all  the  artists 
for  at  least  six  hundred  years? 

But  the  practice  at  Ravenna  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  for  the  artist  would  not  break  with  that  practice.  This 
was  immersion.  The  old  tradition  of  the  baptism  of  multitudes  in  the 
river  and  in  the  sea,  as  given  by  Aquellus,  the  mosaic  in  the  Arian  bap- 
tistery, the  great  basins  in  both  of  these  baptismal  churches,  the  clear 
representation  of  immersion  on  the  back  of  the  chair  of  Maximian,  one 
of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  (546-552),  the  description  by  Chrysologus 
also  a  bishop  of  this  city  in  the  fifth  century,  of  the  old  apostolic  rite,  in 
his  113  sermons,  all  strongly  corroborate  the  view  here  given. 

£.  Dodge, 
iii.  practical  theology. 

James  Hannington,  D.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  First  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  A  History  of  His  Life  and  Work.  By  E.  C.  Dawson, 
M.  A.  Author's  Edition  from  the  Sixth  English  Edition.  8vo,  pp.461. 
New  York :     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

There  has  not  appeared  in  late  years  a  biography  of  such  deep 
interest  and  of  such  real  worth  as  this  of  Hannington.  The  writer  of  it 
has  invested  his  subject  with  a  deep  interest  and  he  is  describing  no 
ordinary  man.  Moreover  the  author  is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  that  animated  Hannington,  and  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  a 
most  intimate  friend  to  the  missionary.  Beyond  all  question  Mr.  Dawson 
was  the  one,  who,  under  God,  led  Hannington  to  a  true  insight  into  the 
religious  life,  away  from  the  formalistic  conceptions  he  had  cherished. 
There  is  a  natural  interest  attaching  to  the  deeds  and  character  of  the 
first  man  in  any  field,  and  if  that  man  shall  lay  down  his  life  in  death  in 
seeking  the  achievement  of  his  purpose,  the  interest  is  doubled. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  newer  missions  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
both  around  about  the  great  lakes  in  the  East  and  along  the  Congo  on 
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the  West.  This  biography  describes  very  minutely  the  situation  of 
affairs,  and,  as  well,  the  story  of  the  past,  in  the  mission,  started  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  shores  of  the  greatest  of  the  lakes,  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Congo  missions  are  among  the  most  flourishing 
in  all  Africa,  but  the  U-Ganda  mission  seems  to  meet  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  The  early  story  of  this  mission  shows  a  record 
of  sicknesses  and  deaths,  of  repeated  failures  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
over  all  of  severest  persecutions  of  natives  Christians  and  of  European 
missionaries.  Mr.  Dawson's  book  tells  this  sad  tale,  and  further  it 
presents  one  of  the  most  careful  descriptions  of  the  routes  of  travel  and 
the  general  features  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Zanzibar  coast  and 
the  Lake  region,  and  also  the  peculiar  methods  of  travel  in  vogue  in 
this  land  and  the  sufferings  that  are  to  be  encountered. 

The  chiefest  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  as  the  story  of  the  life  of 
a  real  Christian  hero.  Hannington's  early  life  and  the  influences  that 
resulted  in  his  becoming  an  exploring  missionary  are  all  carefully  traced 
out,  and  seem  to  show  that  he  was  set  apart  for  this  work  from  his 
mother's  womb.  All  the  experiences  of  his  young  manhood — when 
God's  providence  was  continually  upsetting  the  plans  of  his  father  for 
Hannington's  life  work — seem  to  have  worked  to  the  one  end.  Deeply 
fascinating  is  the  story  of  how  he  passed  from  the  cold  formalistic  life  of 
the  professional  curate  into  the  earnest  life  of  the  devoted  servant  of 
Christ.  Hannington's  call  came  to  his  outer  ear  before  his  soul  heard 
it.  The  missionary  life  was  suggested  to  him  from  without,  and  the 
inner  call  came  afterward.  Of  his  three  missionary  journeys  Mr.  Dawson 
gives  a  succinct  account.  The  martyrdom,  which  Stanley  seeks  to  rob 
of  its  glory  by  charging  it  to  foolhardiness,  is  fully  described,  with  all 
that  led  to  it.  Most  effectually  are  the  objections  of  those  who  charge 
Hannington  with  careless  rashness  met  by  the  simple  story  of  his 
intentions  and  hopes  in  following  up  a  new  route.  As  the  narrative  of 
the  deeds  of  a  soul  set  on  fire  with  love  for  Christ  and  humankind,  and 
as  the  record  of  the  feelings,  the  desires,  and  the  achievements  of  a  noble 
young  missionary,  Hannington's  life  is  well  worth  reading  and  rereading. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

The  Church  Missionary  Atlas.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  The  Seventh. 
Part  I.  Africa,  and  the  Mohammedan  Lands  of  the  East.  Price  4  Shillings. 
Part  n.  India.  Price  5  Shillings.  London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halli- 
day.     1887. 

The  mission  fields  are  so  constantly  changing  and  such  is  the  won- 
derful rapidity  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  new  lands  that 
missionary  atlases  are  out  of  date  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  published. 
The  great  Church  Missionary  Society,  recognizing  this,  have  issued  in 
quick  succession  new  editions  of  their  beautiful  atlas.  The  editions  are 
not  merely  new  in  name,  they  are  really  rewritten  and  redrawn  in  each 
successive  edition.  The  maps  are  finely  drawn  and  neatly  printed  by 
Stanford,  and  are  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the  student  of  missions. 
The  very  latest  results  of  geographical  research  are  incorporated,  as 
may  readily  be  seen  in  studying  the  maps  of  Central  Africa.  Not  only 
the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  set  down,  but  also  those 
of  all  other  denominations.  The  letter- press  is  largely  given  to  general 
subjects,  sketches  of  the  geographical  features,  of  the  races  and  religions. 
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and  the  story  of  movements  of  especial  interest  in  one  or  another  part 
of  the  great  mission  fields  is  clearly  yet  succinctly  told.  While  the 
chief  place  is  given  to  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  other 
missions  are  briefly  mentioned.  GrundemantCs  Atlas ^  in  German,  costs 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  this  and  was  issued  from  1867  to  1871. 
VahVs  Danish  Mission-Atlas  costs  twice  as  much  as  this  and  is  not  so 
complete.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  book,  6x10  inches,  an  octavo 
volume,  make  it  more  useful  than  the  folio-atlases.  As  to  accig-acy  all 
the  publications  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  noted  for  their 
perfection  in  this  respect.    The  Atlas  may  be  referred  to  as  an  authority. 

Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  are  constantly  issuing  books  of  great 
value  to  pastors.  They  are  not  unmindful  of  such  books  as  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  lighter  reading  necessary  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Upon  our  table  are  several  volumes  of  this  lighter  charac- 
ter which  we  shall  hereafter  mention.  At  the  outset  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Schaff'Herzofr  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Livinfr 
Divines  and  Christian  Workers,  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaflf  and  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Jackson.  This  volume  is  a  complete  cyclopedia  of  many  prominent 
living  workers  in  various  denominations  and  countries.  In  the  list  are 
found  preachers,  theological  professors,  editors,  and  other  religious 
workers.  It  is,  as  its  title  suggests,  a  supplement  to  the  Schaff-Herzog 
Religious  Encyclopedia  which  was  published  three  years  ago  in  three 
volumes.  It  was  not  in  the  plan  of  that  volume  to  include  men  now 
living ;  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  German  Encyclopedia  of 
Herzog.  This  volume  makes  up  for  that  deficiency,  and  it  also  includes 
brief  sketches  of  some  prominent  men  who  have  died  since  the  religious 
encyclopedia  was  finished.  There  are  also  in  this  volume  sketches  of  a 
few  others  who  were  accidentally  omitted.  The  editors  claim  to  have 
aimed  at  the  greatest  possible  accuracy;  they  also  with  equal  earnest- 
ness affirm  that  they  have  observed  a  strict  impartiality  among  the 
various  denominations.  In  order  to  secure  this  accuracy  blanks  were 
sent  out  by  the  junior  editor  to  many  persons,  requesting  them  to  fur- 
nish exact  facts  concerning  the  place  and  time  of  their  birth,  the  schools 
at  which  they  were  educated,  the  titles  with  which  they  were  honored, 
and  other  noteworthy  instances  in  their  lives.  This  duty  caused  much 
work  to  devolve  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson.  He  was  greatly  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  replies  which  he  received,  and 
the  present  accuracy  of  the  volume  is  largely  due  to  the  adoption  of  this 
method  to  secure  the  facts.  In  some  instances  responses  were  not 
received  and  the  facts  desired  were  learned  from  various  denominational 
year-books,  manuals  and  encyclopedias.  We  have  been  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  methods  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  while 
the  preparation  was  in  progress.  A  somewhat  careful  examination  of 
the  names  of  persons  with  whom  we  are  familiar  justifies  us  in  congrat- 
ulating the  authors  and  the  persons  whose  names  are  contained  in  the 
book  on  the  general  accuracy  which  marks  the  volume.  No  doubt 
mistakes  have  occurred,  but  these  are  neither  numerous  nor  important. 
We  have  been  gratified  rather  at  their  fewness  than  we  have  been  sur- 
prised because  they  have  occasionally  been  found.    These  volumes  have 
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received  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  eminent  scholars  repre- 

senting  various  countries  and  creeds. Another  volume  from  the 

same  house  is  entitled  Methods  of  Church  Work  by  Rev.  Sylvanus 
Stall.  It  consists  of  seven  parts,  containing  forty-four  chapters.  It 
discusses  almost  every  topic  which  can  by  any  possibility  be  the  subject 
of  thought  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  young  pastors  and  other  church 
workers.  It  answers  scores  of  questions  regarding  the  most  practical 
duties.  It  contains  figures  regarding  mission  and  other  forms  of  church 
work,  which  are  as  useful  as  they  are  difficult  of  discovery.  Never  has 
a  book  with  exactly  the  same  aim  and  worked  out  along  similar  lines 
come  into  our  hands.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  its  sort  that  has  yet  been  published.  We  can  well  believe  what 
is  said  regarding  it,  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  long  and  broad  observa- 
tion and  experience.  It  cannot  fail  greatly  to  help  hundreds  of 
Christian  workers  who  desire  to  labor  for  the  Master  and  yet  do  not 
know  how  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  because  in  it  many  of  our 
wibe  workers  give  a  statement  of  the  methods  they  employ  and  of  the 
results  they  have  secured.  The  author  had  already  shown  his  ability  to 
discuss  questions  of  this  kind  in  his  books  How  to  Pay  Church  Debts  and 
Pastor's  Pocket  Record,  We  give  this  unique  volume  a  hearty 
welcome  and  commend  it  earnestly  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  wish 
to  be  better  fitted  for  serving  God  in  their  daily  life  and  in  every  form 

of  church  endeavor. The  same  house  publishes  a  little  volume  ( 1 2mo, 

paper)  entitled  Saratogo  Chips  and  Carlsbad  Wafers^  by  Nathan 
Sheppard.  This  little  book  is  sprightly,  amusing  and  instructive. 
Many  of  its  descriptions  are  amusing  to  a  gratifying  degp'ee,  and  many 
of  the  facts  given  are  in  the  best  sense  practical  and  helpful.  It  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  note*book  regarding  many  matters  of  interest  at 
Saratoga,  giving  the  names  of  persons,  of  churches,  of  hoteb,  and  of 
toboggan  clubs,  and  many  other  things  needful  for  one  to  know.  Its 
descriptions  and  representations  of  a  jolly  winter  at  this  charming  sum- 
mer resort  bring  out  a  new  feature  connected  with  Saratoga  life. 
Sparkling  wit,  profound  philosophy,  and  amusing  speeches  abound  on 
its  pages.     Saratoga  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in  this 

little  volume  which  is  based  upon  real  life. Another  of  the  little  books 

is  entitled  Environment,  This  is  a  story  of  modem  society  by  Florine 
Thayer  McCray.  It  is  a  society  novel  of  interest  both  from  a  social  and 
literary  point  of  view.  While  it  is  not  a  book  showing  great  ability, 
yet  its  sentiments  are  helpful,  its  moral  tone  is  pure  and  the  lessons  it 
teaches  are  of  practical  importance.  In  an  incidental  way  it  sets  forth 
with  great  emphasis  the  evils  of  the  drinking  customs  of  our  times. 
The  volume  shows  that  these  customs  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  in  fashionable  life  and  among  women  of  wealth  and  culture. 
No  one  can  fail  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  portions  of  the 
volume  which  describe  the  presence  and  dangers  of  the  drinking  habit. 
This  volume  will  enable  many  persons  to  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably 
a  few  hours  of  rest  during  these  summer  months. 

Still  another  volume  by  the  same  house  is  the  Life  of  Rev,  George 
C,  Haddock,  The  author  is  the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  volume,  and 
he  appropriately  dedicates  it  to  his  mother,  whose  faith  and  courage 
aided  the  husband  and  father  in  his  life  of  faith  and  labors  o^  love. 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Haddock  was  assassinated  because  he  determined  that 
the  liquor  men  of  Sioux  City  should  obey  the  law,  as  do  other  citizens. 
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On  August  3, 1886,  he  was  waylaid  at  night  and  shot  from  behind  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  conspiracy  of  liquor  men  to  murder  him.  He  was  born  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1832.  His  mother  was  descended  from  the  er- 
ratic but  consecrated  Lorenzo  Dow.  He  passed  through  his  earlier  years, 
constantly  growing  in  influence  and  power  in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
ministry.  Not  alone  was  he  distinguished  for  ability  as  a  preacher,  but  he 
developed  no  little  talent  as  a  writer  of  poems.  He  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  work  of  prohibition,  arousing  the  Satanic  ire  of  the  saloons, 
and  as  a  result  he  was  shot  down  on  the  public  street  in  a  most  brutal 
and  outrageous  manner.  The  sale  of  this  volume  will  do  much  toward 
developing  hatred  toward  the  saloon  power  and  the  liquor  traffic  on 
the  part  of  the  people  generally.  It  will  also  do  much  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  an  able  preacher  and  earnest  reformer, 
a  genuine  missionary,  and,  finally,  a  martyr.  But  for  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  his  life  would  not  be  more  noteworthy  than  the  lives  of 
scores  of  other  good  and  able  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  supposed 
murderers  were  brought  to  trial  March  23,  1887.  The  jury  failed  to 
agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  the  man,  John  Arensdorf,  who  was  accused 
of  having  fired  the  fatal  shot,  was  discharged.  Since  then  this  same 
Satanic  spirit  has  demanded  and  secured  other  victims.  Slowly  but 
surely  a  public  opinion  is  forming  which  one  day  will  declare,  with  a 
voice  that  must  be  heard,  **  The  saloon  must  go." 

In  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries^  our  friend  James  M.  Lud- 
low, D.  D.,has  made  us  all  his  debtors.  It  is  a  historic  novel 
which  is  certain  to  take  high  rank  in  the  best  works  of  its  class. 
It  introduces  the  reader  into  countries  and  times  with  which  the 
average  reader  must  acknowledge  that  he  has  but  little  familiarity. 
George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg,  as  the  Turks  called  him,  will  cer- 
tainly, as  the  world  comes  to  know  more  of  his  brave  deeds,  take  his 
place  among  its  uncrowned  kings  and  undaunted  heroes.  It  is  strange 
that  so  many  historians  have  passed  over  his  work  with  but  brief  men- 
tion. Gibbon,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Ludlow's  volume,  gives  him  only  a  few  pag«s,  although  he  says 
that  he,  **  with  unequal  arms  resisted  twenty-three  years  the  powers  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire."  For  a  long  period  Castriot  was  more  than  a 
match  for  Amurath,  and  his  proud  and  skillful  successor  Mahomet. 
Dr.  Ludlow  has  given  prolonged  study  to  the  historical  records  of  Bar- 
letius'  and  of  other  writers ;  he  has  carefully  mastered  the  customs  and 
babits  of  the  Albanian  people,  and  the  geog^raphy  of  the  countries  in 
which  his  thrilling  scenes  are  laid.  The  book  is  thus  valuable  as  a  his- 
tory while  it  is  fascinating  as  a  story.  This  method  of  telling  the  story 
of  an  important  period  has  much  in  its  favor.  Some  of  Scott's  novels  do 
more  to  fix  great  historical  events,  to  give  them  their  true  color  and  flavor, 
than  any  history  of  Scotland  which  could  be  written.  While  on  a  re- 
cent journey  we  forgot  all  its  tiresomeness,  while  we  went  with  the 
author  among  the  Albanian  mountains  and  valleys,  mingled  with  the 
fierce  conspirators  in  Ottoman  courts;  wandered  through  the  palaces 
and  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  once  more  mingled  with  the  fierce 
warriors  amid  the  passes  of  Albania.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  takes 
its  place  with  the  discovery  of  America  among  the  great  events  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  this  gp-eat  historical  crisis  the  author  grandly  describes. 
The  book  is  not  without  its  sweet  and  broken  story  of  love.  There 
are  in  it  scenes  which  stir  the  blood,  arouse  warm  sympathy  and  evoke 
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glowing  enthusiasm ;  and  all  the  while  the  reader  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  is  studying  the  story  of  authentic  history.  The  Turk 
is  yet  to  figure  in  the  world's  history.  He  may  be  expelled  from 
Europe ;  indeed,  as  the  author  believes,  the  curtain  may  now  be  rising  on 
that  act  in  the  great  Ottoman  drama.  This  story  will  prepare  us  better 
to  understand  that  future,  if  it  shall  come,  as  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  great  events  which  long  since  have  taken  their  place  in  authentic 
history.  Dr.  Ludlow  gives  much  information  regarding  the  character  and 
training  of  the  immortal  Janizaries,  the  famous  corps  of  Turkish  foot 
soldiers.  A  few  additional  facts  may  be  given.  The  corps  was  first 
organized  in  1329  by  Orkhan  from  young  Christian  captives.  In  1362 
Amurath  1.  increased  the  number  from  1,000  to  xo,ooo.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  numbered  100,000  serving  in  the  line  and  400,000  Jamaks,  or 
irregular  troops.  Because  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  they  be- 
came the  virtual  rulers  of  the  Empire.  Whom  they  would,  they  slew; 
whom  they  would  they  enthroned  or  dethroned.  In  1826  Mahmoud  II. 
led  the  army  under  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  against  the  Janizaries ; 
and  8,000  of  them  were  burned  in  their  barracks,  15,000  killed,  and  20,ooo> 
were  banished.  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826,  declared  the  force 
dissolved.  Thus  perished  this  corps  which  was  long  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  which  under  Solyman,  the  Magnificent,  was  the  best 
infantry  in  the  world.  It  became  dangerous  only  to  the  empire  to 
protect  which  it  was  formed.  The  story  of  this  corps  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  We  heartily  commend  Dr.  Ludlow's  historic  novel,  Tke 
Captain  of  the  Janisaries, 

R.  S.  Mac  Arthur. 


13.  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Hali.iwell-Phillipps,. 
F.  R.  S.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  384,  4'K).  New  Vork : 
Scribncr  and  Welford. 

If  these  large  and  elegant  volumes  are  ** outlines"  of  a  biography 
only,  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  moved  to  inquire  what  proportions  a 
full  biography  would  be  likely  to  assume.     The  title  is,  however,  justi- 
fied by  the  character  of  the  work.     It  is  only  outlines  of  Shakespeare's- 
life  that  are  recoverable  by  the  greatest  diligence.    Mr.  Phillipps's  book, 
when  first  published  some  years  ago,  was  a  thin  volume  of  little  more 
than  one  hundred  pages.     It  has  grown  by  degrees  to  its  present  noble 
proportions.     The  directly  biographical  part  fills  but  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  of  Vol.  I.     The  remaining  space  is  given  to  illustrative 
documentary  matter  which  the  industry  of  Mr.  Phillipps  has  accumu- 
lated, and  not  a  little  of  which  he  has  himself  first  brought  to  light 
First  we  have  documents  relating  to  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  The- 
atres, the  playhouses  with  which  Shakespeare  was  connected  during  his- 
metropolitan  career.     Another  interesting  document  is  the  transcript 
from   the  original  records  of  the  copyright  entries  of  Shakespeare's, 
works.     Following  these   is  a  valuable  history  of  the  Coventry  mys- 
teries.     Still  later  we  have  notes  of  the  birthplace,  with  much   rare 
and  interesting  information  about  Stratford.     These,  with  some  other 
similar  documents,   complete  Vol.   I.     In  Vol.    II.    we    have  various. 
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copies  of  estate  records  in  which  the  family  name  of  Shakespeare  ap- 
pears, together  with  a  faC'SitniU  of  one  of  the  poet's  records.  **  Bio- 
graphical Notices^"  **  Theatrical  Evidences,"  **  Shakespeare's  Neigh- 
bors," **  History  of  New  Place,"  **  Contemporary  Notices  of  the  Hatha- 
way Families,*'  "  The  Ancestral  Families,"  are  titles  of  various  essays 
and  investigations.  A  complete  reprint  of  Shakespeare's  will  is  one  of 
the  interesting  documents  given.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  this  part  of  the  work  are  given  to  '*  Illustrative  Notes  "  on  the  plays, 
in  which  much  rare  and  curious  lore  is  accumulated,  none  of  which  is 
found  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Shakespeare  that  we  have  consulted,  and 
we  are  familiar  with  all  the  principal  authorities. 

In  short,  there  are  probably  no  two  volumes  that  can  be  named  in 
which  there  is  so  full  and  scholarly  a  collection  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  If  these  documents  aid  us 
little  in  recovering  the  precise  incidents  of  the  poet's  career,  they  at 
least  give  us  great  help  in  understanding  the  kind  of  men  among  whom 
he  lived,  the  state  of  society  in  his  native  town  during  his  youth,  and 
aid  us  in  estimating  with  some  accuracy  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed  and  his  charac- 
ter was  formed.  Mr.  Phillipps  is  still  conducting  his  investigations  with 
undiminished  zeal,  and  there  are  large  stores  of  material  never  yet  ex- 
amined.  He  is  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  costly  researches  from  pure  love  of  the  work,  and  to  publish  his 
book  in  sumptuous  form  at  a  price  that  is  little  more  than  nominal.  As 
English  books  are  usually  priced,  including  duty  and  profit  to  the  im- 
porter, these  volumes  might  be  expected  to  cost  the  American  buyer 
ten  dollars.  They  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Welford 
for  less  than  half  that  sum,  the  English  price  being  loj.  dd* 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  By  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  2  volumes,  8vo,  pp. 
554,  5^6.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 

These  handsomely  printed  volumes  tell  the  story  of  Shelley's  life 
with  a  fullness  and  accuracy  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  Professor  Dowden  was  prepaiing  this 
biography,  and  that  voluminous  family  documents  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Sir  i^ercy  and  Lady  Shelley.  Much,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pected of  the  book.  The  author  was  known  to  be  an  accomplished 
critic  and  man  of  letters,  who  had  a  very  high  admiration  for  Shelley  as 
man  and  poet.  His  sources  of  information  were  unrivalled.  It  was  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  he  would  give  us  what  would  be,  for  many  years 
at  least,  a  final  biography,  telling  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  vindicating  (if  that  were  possible)  his  character  from  the 
aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  it. 

Much  that  was  expected  of  him  Dr.  Dowden  has  accomplished. 
We  cannot  hope  that  the  closest  search  of  after  writers  will  add  many 
matrial  facts  to  those  that  he  has  collected  with  so  much  diligence  and 
verified  with  so  scrupulous  care.  All  papers  that  were  known  to  exist 
he  has  had  access  to,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  there  are  any  of  impor- 
tance in  hiding,  of  which  even  the  most  intimate  friends  and  the  surviv- 
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ing  relatives  of  ihe  poet  have  been  to  this  time  in  ignorance.  We  may^ 
therefore,  assume  with  some  confidence  that  in  these  volumes  we  have 
the  evidence  all  before  us,  and  that  while  the  last  ward  as  regards  the 
interpretation  of  these  materials  has  by  no  means  been  spoken,  the 
materials  themselves  are  substantially  complete.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
keen  disappointment  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  say,  after  care- 
fully reading  all  the  evidence  that  Professor  Dowden  adduces,  that  he 
has  done  little  to  clear  Shelley's  character  from  the  most  serious  impu- 
tations upon  it.  It  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  clear  that  those  who  have 
described  Shelley  as  from  the  outset  the  victim  of  persecution,  cannot 
support  their  view  from  the  facts  that  are  here  established.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  Necessity  of  Atheism^  the  tract  that  procured  his  expulsion 
from  Oxford,  cannot  be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence, 
as  the  mere  freak  of  a  disputatious  boy.  Though  Shelley's  opinions 
afterwards  underwent  a  very  decided  change,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  faxX 
resting  on  documentary  evidence  can  be,  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  fer- 
vid Atheist,  and  that  he  published  his  tract  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealous 
propagandist,  expecting  thereby  to  make  converts  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing. Oxford,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  certainly  not  the 
most  tolerant  institution  in  the  world,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  young  men,  professing  to  be  controlled  by 
Christian  principles,  could  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  student  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  propagating  the  baldest  Atheism.  That  the  col- 
lege authorities  acted  justly  and  wisely,  according  to  their  lights,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  That  a  milder  discipline  would  have  had  a  hap- 
pier effect  on  Shelley  may  also  be  admitted,  but  this  the  authorities 
could  not  be  expected  to  know. 

The  episode  in  Shelley's  life  that  has  most  seriously  damaged  his 
reputation  is  without  doubt  his  relations  to  his  first  wife.  The  bald  facts 
as  they  were  known  heretofore  were,  that  he  eloped  with  Harriet  West- 
brook  when  she  was  a  school  girl ;  that  after  a  few  years  of  wedded  life 
a  mutual  estrangement  grew  up  which  resulted  in  a  separation ;  that 
soon  after  this  separation  had  become  permanent,  Shelley  again 
eloped  with  Mary  Godwin ;  and  that,  not  long  after,  Harriet  committed 
suicide  by  drowning.  These  facts  had  a  very  ugly  look.  They  seemed 
to  convict  Shelley  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  immorality,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  practically  the  murderer  of  his  first  wife.  The  true  story  is 
now  for  the  first  time  fully  told,  and  though  part  of  Shelley's  guilt  can 
neither  be  excused  nor  explained  away,  it  is  less  than  has  been  charged 
upon  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  be  rightly  judged  without 
bearing  in  mind  that  he  held  the  legal  institution  of  marriage  to  be  itself 
immoral ;  the  union  of  man  and  woman  should  be  the  result  of  affec- 
tion, and  should  continue  so  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  the  endurance 
of  the  affection.  A  mutual  and  permanent  estrangement,  in  his  view,  as 
effectually  dissolved  the  marriage  bond  as  death,  and  no  decree  of  a 
court  was  needed  to  give  effect  to  the  dissolution.  This  theory  cannot 
be  regarded  by  a  sane  Christian  moralist  as  anything  but  visionary  and 
even  wicked.  But  it  was  Shelley's  deliberately  held  view,  and  one  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  abandoned.  We  must  therefore  in 
judging  his  conduct  ask  two  pertinent  questions :  i.  Did  his  acts  corre- 
spond to  his  own  acknowledged  moral  standards  ?  2.  Did  they  correspond 
to  the  highest  standard  of  Christian  morality  ?   As  to  the  latter  question 
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there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  former  is  best  answered  by  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  as  Dr.  Dowden  has  given  them  to  us.  After  their 
separation  Shelley  provided  liberally,  according  to  his  means,  for  the 
support  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  two  children  left  in  her  custody.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  derived  from  several  sources,  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  no  reconciliation  was  to  be  hoped  for.  Hence,  by  his  own 
theories,  the  union  between  them  was  at  an  end.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  Shelley  believed  that  his  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him.  In  this  he 
was  probably  wrong.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  elopement  with  Mary 
Godwin,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Harriet  was  not  a  pure 
woman.  After  that  event,  however,  she  soon  became  the  mistress  of 
another  man,  and  his  subsequent  desertion  of  her  it  was,  and  not  her 
husband's,  that  drove  her  to  despair  and  impelled  her  to  end  her  own 
life.  We  cannot  acquit  Shelley  of  wrong,  but  his  wrong  is  less  heinous 
than  that  which  has  been  so  long  attributed  to  him.  He  did  what  so 
honored  a  man  as  John  Milton  defended  in  his  tract  on  divorce,  and 
purposed  himself  to  do  had  not  his  truant  wife  returned  to  him  and 
sought  his  forgiveness. 

Of  the  horrible  accusation  brought  against  Shelley  by  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeafferson  in  his  True  Story  of  Shelley ,  we  need  only  say  that  it  seemed 
from  the  first  to  rest  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  that  Mr.  Froudc  ex- 
ploded the  charge  in  an  article  written  for  the  Nineteenth  Century^  and 
that  Professor  Dowden*s  re-discussion  of  the  question  dispells  any  re- 
maining qualms  of  doubt  that  the  reader  may  feel. 

The  critical  part  of  the  work  is  admirably  done,  and  yet  we  reckon 
this  the  least  important  half  of  the  book.  The  great  difficulty  has 
hitherto  been  to  get  at  trustworthy  facts  relating  to  Shelley.  The 
most  curiously  contradictory  assertions  were  made  by  writers  who  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
Professor  Dowden  has  done  us  an  invaluable  service  in  sifting  these 
conflicting  stones  and  discovering  in  each  case  which  is  troe. 
One  feels  for  the  first  time  that  he  is  treading  on  solid  ground ;  for 
certainly  the  first  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  any  man's  character 
is  absolute  certainty  that  we  know  the  precise  facts  of  his  life.  The 
accuracy  of  this  book  has  not  been  questioned  by  any  competent  critic, 
though,  indeed,  a  few  have  taken  issue  with  the  author's  interpretation 
of  facts.  Professor  Dowden  is  frank  and  candid.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  Shelley  was  perfect,  but  on  the  contrary  freely  admits  that  there 
were  in  his  life  several  grievous  missteps.  Indeed,  the  candor  of  the 
author  is  only  less  conspicuous  than  his  diligence  and  accuracy.  While 
we  have  found  many  points  on  which  we  are  unable  to  assent  to  his 
view,  we  have  never  felt  that  he  was  unfair  or  disingenuous,  or  that  he 
stooped  to  special  pleading. 

There  are  other  interesting  points  in  the  book,  considered  merely 
as  a  biography,  but  we  have  not  space  to  touch  on  them.  The  work  of 
Professor  Dowden  is  the  best  single  help  yet  given  to  the  public  for  the 
understanding  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  England's  most  glori- 
ous poets.  And  though  it  was  a  life  that  had  in  it  some  things  that 
are  to  be  deplored,  though  we  have  presented  to  us  a  character  that  has 
great  weaknesses,  there  was  yet  in  Shelley  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a 
purity  of  aim,  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  elevation  of  humanity,  that 
may  well  provoke  us  to  emulation. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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American  Statesmen.  Edited  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Henry  Clay,  By 
Carl  Schurz.  2  vols.  i2mo.  pp.  383, 424.  Boston :  Hooghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  excellent  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  Mr.  Schurz  has  done  his  work  admirably.  He  recognizes 
all  that  is  good  in  Clay  and  in  his  work  as  a  political  leader,  while  he 
does  not  conceal  or  apologize  for  defects,  whether  of  character  or 
policy.  The  book  is  not  coldly  critical,  but  is  sufficiently  warm  and 
appreciative  without  being  in  the  least  eulogistic.  Its  accuracy  is  prob- 
ably beyond  dispute,  and  the  candor  of  the  writer  is  as  conspicuous  as 
his  mastery  of  our  political  history.  Few  American  leaders  have  been 
more  over-estimated  than  Clay.  The  secret  of  his  great  reputation  is 
not  far  to  seek.  He  had  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  "  magnetism," 
the  power  of  attaching  to  himself  by  a  bond  of  warm  affection  most  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  graceful  and  winning  manners, 
his  rather  stately,  but  always  genuine  courtesy,  made  personal  friends 
even  of  ardent  political  foes.  He  had  the  instinct  of  leadership,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  men  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  to  captivate  them  one 
by  one.  His  disinterested  championship  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  his 
courageous  advocacy  of  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  his  stalwart  manliness, 
his  personal  integrity,  his  ardent  patriotism — these  make  him  a  roan 
whose  like  has  been  none  too  common  at  any  period,  and  were  the 
solid  foundations  on  which  was  built  his  great  fame. 

But  added  to  these  elements  oi  greatness,  and  overtopping  them 
all  in  popular  estimation,  was  Clay's  pre-eminent  gift  as  an  orator.  His 
voice  is  said  to  have  been  an  organ  of  marvelous  sweetness,  flexibility, 
and  power.  His  facility  and  affluence  of  speech  were  equally  remark- 
able, and  were  the  result  of  arduous  labor.  For  many  years,  he  made 
it  a  practice  every  day  to  read  a  page  of  some  standard  work,  and  then 
to  declaim  what  he  had  read  in  the  best  language  he  could  command, 
**  sometimes  in  a  corn-field,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  a  distant  barn  with  the  horse  and  ox  for  auditors."  Young  men 
who  suppose  that  a  great  orator  is  born,  not  made,  will  do  well  to  note 
this  assiduous  self-discipline  and  its  results.  In  one  respect  the  results 
were  most  unfortunate.  By  dint  of  such  practice  Clay  became  in  early 
life  a  most  fluent,  impassioned,  and  effective  public  speaker.  He 
could  make  so  little,  in  the  way  of  exact  knowledge  and  sound 
learning,  go  so  far  in  speech-making,  and  could  so  easily  outshine 
men  of  much  more  solid  attainments,  that  he  came  to  undervalue 
the  intellectual  side  of  an  orator's  equipment.  Though  his  brilliant 
abilities  might  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  in  any  calling, 
he  never  became  more  than  a  second-rate  man  in  genuine  attainments. 
His  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  chosen  profession,  was  merely  respectable ; 
in  finance  and  economics  his  learning  was  of  the  slightest  kind ;  his 
equipment  as  a  legislator  and  statesman  could  hardly  have  been  more 
flimsy.  He  was  a  great  orator  and  nothing  more.  No  man  in  our 
national  history  has  ever  made  so  great  a  reputation  on  so  small  a 
capital.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  reputation  should  suffer  a  speedy 
decline.  This  admirable  biography  will  do  something  to  rehabilitate  it 
and  still  more  to  make  Clay  comprehended  by  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  as  he  could  not  be  comprehended  by  his  contemporar  es. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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SWEDENBORG  AND  HIS  WRITINGS.* 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  present :  First — A  brief 
outline  of  the  life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Second — To  of- 
fer a  few  criticisms  on  certain  features  of  the  system  he 
originated. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  second  son  and  third  child  of 
Jesper  Svedberg,  bishop  of  Skara,  was  born  in  Stockholm 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1688.  "Swedenborg,"  says  one, 
**  taught  that  a  man  takes  his  soul  from  his  father  and  his 
body  from  his  mother."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  son  inherited  many  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  his 
father.  The  good  bishop  says  he  did  not  name  his  sons 
after  their  grandfathers,  or  any  others  in  the  family,  because 
he  could  not  find  in  the  whole  Bible  a  single  case  in  which 
children  received  the  names  of  their  parents  or  forefathers. 
Yet  of  five  sons  (?;/^  was  named  after  the  maternal  grand- 
father and  another  after  himself  He  accounts  for  these 
exceptions,  which  make  so  great  an  inroad  on  his  rule,  as 
follows  :  **  Albrecht,  the  eldest,  was  born  during  my  travels 
in  foreign  parts,  and  his  mother  named  him  after  her  father. 
Jesper,  my  youngest  son,  was  called  after  me,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  born  on  the  same  day  and  hour  as  myself" 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  father,  mother,  and  eight  of  the 
nine  children  were  born  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  bishop  was  a  God-fearing,  conscientious,  courageous 
man.     He  proclaimed  the  truth  amidst  formalism  and  world- 

*  The  Biographies  of  White,  Wilkinson  ami  Hobart  are  the  chief  sources 
from  which  the  facts  of  this  outline  are  drawn. 
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liness  with  a  fidelity  which  made  him  many  enemies  and  often 
threatened  to  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  powers 
that  were.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit  in  the  life  of  his  son  are  easily  discernible  in  the 
bud — in  the  character  of  the  father.  For  his  devotion  and 
godliness  he  was  dubbed  "  pietist."  Retells  of  remarkable 
cures  which  resulted  directly  from  his  prayers  or  his  touch. 
For  writing  an  epitaph  on  his  wife  and  eldest  son — ^who  died 
within  six  weeks  of  each  other — he  was  charged  with  being 
a  papist,  because  in  it  he  commended  himself  and  his  re- 
maining children  to  the  prayers  of  the  departed.  In  an  age 
when  severest  corporal  punishment  was  regarded  as  the  in- 
dispensable ally  of  education,  he  battled  against  the  barbar- 
ous practice  and  sought  to  accomplish  equal  results  by  a 
system  of  prizes.  After  giving  for  this  purpose  all  he  could 
— himself — he  writes  to  the  king,  saying :  "  And  now  a  higher 
hand  is  wanted,  not  such  a  hand  as  I  had  to  feel  in  my 
youth,  when  everything  I  learnt  was  driven  in  posteriorly.'' 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  such  a  father  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a  precocious  youth.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Beyer  he  says :  **  From  his  fourth  to  his  tenth 
year  his  thoughts  were  constantly  engrossed  in  reflecting  on 
God,  on  salvation,  and  on  the  spiritual  affections  of  man." 
He  often  talked  of  things  which  astonished  his  parents,  and 
made  them  declare  that  certainly  the  angels  spoke  through 
his  mouth.  **  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  it  was  my  greatest  delight  to  converse  with  the 
clergy  concerning  faith,  to  whom  I  often  observed  'that 
charity  or  love  is  the  life  of  faith.'"  At  another  time  he 
wrote:  "  From  my  earliest  years  I  could  never  admit  into 
my  mind  the  idea  of  more  gods  than  one  ;  and  I  have  al- 
ways received  and  do  still  retain  the  idea  of  one  God  alone." 
He  seems  to  have  inhaled  theology  from  his  infancy.  The 
Lutheranism  of  the  church  and  State  was  however  a  very 
different  article,  after  it  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  genius  of  the  prophet  of  the  new  church.     Its  very  sub- 
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Stance  suffered   transmutation ;  like  the  air  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs,  its  life-principle  all  but  vanished. 

Our  author  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Upsal, 
taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  wrote  for  this  degree  a  Commentary  on 
tfte  Select  Sentences  of  Seneca,  It  was  published  the  same 
year,  and  dedicated  to  his  father.  After  completing  his 
university  education,  according  to  a  custom  of  his  time,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  travel,  and  in  1710  made  his  first 
visit  to  London.  The  space  between  17 10  and  1744  is  filled 
with  intensest  mental  activity.  He  produced  works  on  the 
abstruse  sciences  with  as  much  facility  as  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  writes  novels;  works  on  physics,  geometry,  algebra, 
chemistry, astronomy,  mineralogy  and  the  tides;  on  coinage 
and  the  currency,  on  docks  and  sluices,  on  the  economy  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite ;  a 
new  method  of  finding  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  etc.,  etc. 
— a  whole  library,  which  it  would  take  volumes  adequately  to 
describe.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made  two  voyages  to 
England,  and  traveled  all  over  the  Continent.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 
The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris  translated  his 
Treatise  on  Iron  as  the  most  satisfact6ry  work  extant  on  the 
subject.  A  greater  honor,  says  one  of  his  reviewers  (Hedge, 
in  Christian  Examiner),  than  either  of  those  before  men- 
tioned. 

Our  author  was  moreover  a  great  inventor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances.  He  constructed  rolling 
machines,  by  which,  over  mountains  and  across  valleys,  he 
moved  two  galleys  and  five  large  shallops  a  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues.  He  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  giving  a 
list  of  mechanical  contrivances  which  he  has  produced  to  the 
number  of  fourteen.  In  this  list  we  find :  **  A  method  of 
discovering  the  desires  and  affections  of  the  mind  by  analy- 
sis"— a  contrivance  which  Swedenborg  must  have    named 
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mechanical  only  through  a  slip  of  the  pen.  He  coolly  in- 
forms his  brother  that  "he  relieves  his  mathematical  studies 
by  the  composition  of  poems  and  fables,  after  the  manner  of 
Ovid."  Charles  XII.  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of  his  day.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  Sweden- 
borg's  abilities,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  three  offices. 
That  of  **  Assessor  of  the  College  of  Mines  "  was  chosen,  a 
position  of  great  honor  and  responsibility.  One  day  the 
king  said  to  his  assessor,  "  He  who  has  made  no  progress  in 
mathematics  does  not  deserve  to  be  considered  a  rational 
man  " — **  a  sentiment  truly  worthy  of  a  king,"  adds  our 
author. 

On  the  accession  of  Ulrika  Elenora,  sister  of  Charles  XII., 
Emanuel  Svedberg  was  knighted  and  became  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  name  being  changed  according  to  universal 
custom. 

We  must  drop  this  interesting  side  of  the  subject,  and 
turn  to  the  other  phase  of  Swedenborg's  experience.  His 
life  is  most  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  parts.  He  passes 
over  from  the  Scientist  into  the  Seer ;  from  the  Savant  to 
the  Mystic.  From  the  later  half  of  his  career,  as  a  stand- 
point, the  earlier  i^  regarded  only  as  a  memory.  Undoubt- 
edly the  earlier  was  a  direct  preparation  for  the  later ;  yet 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
his  so-called  **  illumination,"  it  was  totally  unlike  the  subse- 
quent life.  Henceforth  he  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world.  His  converse  is  with  angels,  devils,  and  departed 
men.  He  resigns  his  office  of  Assessor,  gives  himself  up  to 
communion  with  the  invisible,  and  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  records  his  revelations,  and  publishes  them,  almost 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  date  of  his  first  '*  illumination."  It  is  probable  that 
this  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  strange  dreams 
and  visions  preceded  what  is  termed  "  his  special  call  or  in- 
spiration." Says  one  of  his  biographers,  "Not  without 
many  presages  did  the  spiritual  world  open  to  Swedenborg.'^ 
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In  1858  a  diary  kept  between  1743  and  1744  was  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Stockholm.  The  librarian 
quickly  discovered  its  value,  and  printed  a  very  careful 
edition  (of  ninety-nine  copies  only)  the  next  year.  Not 
much  is  said  of  it  by  Swedenborgians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  rank  and  file  are  not  aware  of  its  existence.  They  dis- 
trust that  biography,  which,  with  just  fidelity,  has  copied 
many  of  its  entries.  A  few  selections  will  reveal  something 
of  this  Prophet's  mind  just  previous  to  his  avowed  "inspira- 
tion." Decency  permits  only  a  very  few  quotations : 
"  Dreamed  of  my  youth  and  the  Gustavian  family  .  .  . 
of  one  that  lay  in  boiling  water  in  Leipsic.  ...  Of  my 
delights  during  the  night.  How  a  woman  lay  at  my  side  as 
if  I  were  awake.     I  believe  she  was  my  guardian  angel. 

.  .  Dr.  Morsus  appeared  to  be  courting  a  handsome 
girl."     .     .     . 

"She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  grew  taller  and  prettier. 
This  means  that  I  should  obtain  information  and  meditate 
about  the  muscles.  .  .  .  There  was  a  woman  with  much 
and  beautiful  property,  in  which  we  walked,  and  she  wished 
to  marry  me.  It  is  Piety,  and  I  think  also  Wisdom  who 
owned  the  estate.  I  was  with  her."  .  .  .  There  are 
other  entries  of  a  very  different  character,  such  as  "  In  vision 
I  saw  much  gold.  The  air  was  full  of  it.  Thereby  is  signi- 
fied that  the  Lord  will  provide  all  I  want  in  spiritual  and 
worldly  things  whenever  I  cast  my  cares  upon  Him."  "I 
was  much  oppressed  with  my  sins,  which  it  seemed  hadn't 
been  forgiven,  and  which  hindered  me  from  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Then  I  seemed  to  be  relieved.  In  the  night  the 
soles  of  my  feet  appeared  to  be  quite  white,  which  signifies 
that  my  sins  are  forgiven  and  that  I  am  once  more  welcome." 
Still  other  entries  are  of  a  most  ludicrous  character;  for  in- 
stance, **  I  had  horrible  dreams.  How  an  executioner 
roasted  the  heads,  which  he  had  struck  off,  and  hid  them, 
one  after  another,  in  an  oven  which  was  never  filled.  It  was 
said  to  be  his  food.     He  was  a  big  woman  who  laughed  and 
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had  a  little  girl  with  her.  A  big  dog  which  I  thought  was 
chained  flew  at  me  and  bit  my  leg.  One  closed  his  terrible 
jaws  and  kept  him  from  further  mischief.  It  meant  that  the 
day  before  I  had  heard  an  oration  in  the  '*  College  of 
Surgeons  "  and  desired  I  should  be  named  as  one  who  best 
understood  anatomy.  Yet  I  was  glad  it  did  not  happen."* 
In  this  experience,  which  immediately  precedes  his  strictly 
spiritual  state,  there  is  the  strangest  combination  of  the 
religious,  the  sensual,  and  the  ridiculous.  As  has  been  well 
said,  *'  Most  readers  will  exclaim,  on  perusing  this  chapter 
of  his  life,  the  man  has  gone  mad." 

Our  author  describes  his  **  first  illumination  "  in  these 
words :  ''  I  was  in  London  and  dined  at  my  usual  quarters, 
where  I  had  engaged  a  room,  in  which  at  pleasure  to  prose- 
cute my  studies  in  Natural  Philosophy.  I  was  hungry,  and 
ate  with  great  appetite.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  I 
remarked  that  a  kind  of  mist  spread  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
saw  the  floor  of  my  room  covered  with  hideous  reptiles,  such 
as  serpents,  toads,  and  the  like.  I  was  astonished,  having 
all  my  wits  about  me,  and  being  perfectly  conscious.  The 
darkness  attained  its  height  and  then  passed  away.  I  now 
saw  a  man  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber.  As  I  had 
thought  myself  entirely  alone,  I  was  greatly  frightened  when 
he  said  to  me,  "  Eat  not  so  much."  .  .  .  The  following 
night  the  same  man  appeared  to  me  again.  I  was  not  this 
time  alarmed.  The  man  said,  I  am  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator,  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  I  have  chosen  thee 
to  unfold  to  men  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
I  will  myself  dictate  to  thee  what  thou  shalt  write.  The 
same  night  the  world  of  spirits — hell  and  heaven — were  con- 
vincingly opened  to  me,  where  I  found  many  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  of  all  conditions.  .  .  .  Thereafter  the  Lord 
daily  opened  the  eyes  of  my  spirit,  to  see  in  perfect  wakeful- 
ness what  was  going  on  in  the  other  world,  and  to  converse, 
broad  awake,  with  angels  and  spirits." 

*  See  White's  Life  abridged,  pp.  124,  125. 
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Henceforth  all  the  tremendous  energies  of  this  man  are 
turned  to  the  production  of  theological  treatises.  He  de- 
clares that  his  ideas  are  not  his  own,  but  God's.  He  is 
simply  the  divine  amanuensis,  recording  truth,  which  has 
hitherto  been  withheld,  totally,  from  the  perceptions  of  mor- 
tals. **  I  am  but  a  secretary.  I  write  what  is  dictated  to 
my  spirit."  He  fills  up  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  with  the  most  indefatigable  industry ;  writing  a 
work  in  Sweden,  in  Latin,  and  then  rushing  to  Amsterdam, 
or  London,  to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense.  Seventeen 
huge  treatises  saw  the  light  in  those  years.  The  Arcana 
Celestia  alone  comprising  eight  volumes.  And  there  are 
many  original  manuscripts,  even  now,  which  have  never  been 
published. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
give  even  the  briefest  analysis  of  his  principal  theological 
works.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  best  known  be  glanced 
at  here  ;  otherwise  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amazing  in- 
dustry of  this  part  of  our  author's  prolific  life.  Perhaps  the 
most  philosophical  and  comprehensive  is  that  entitled  The 
True  Christian  Religion,  **  containing  the  universal  theology 
of  the  new  church  foretold  in  Dan.  7:  13,  14  and  in  the 
Apoc.  21  :  I,  2."  Here  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
made  to  pass  through  the  Swedenborgian  hopper.  He 
treats  with  great  ability,  though  in  a  strange  and  transcen- 
dental style,  of  the  "  Unity  of  God,"  '*  The  Divine  Trinity," 
"The  Lord  the  Redeemer,"  ''The  Holy  Spirit,"  '*The 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  **  Faith,"  '*  Charity,"  "  Free  Agency," 
"  Repentance,"  **  Regeneration,"  **  Imputation,"  **  The  Or- 
dinances," "  The  Consummation  of  the  Age,"  etc.,  etc.  All 
these  subjects,  however,  are  encumbered  with  what  he  terms 
**  relations,"  narratives  of  visions,  and  interviews  with  God, 
angels,  and  devils.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  therein 
represented  as  the  most  common-place  people.  Fancies, 
puerilities,  vagaries,  are  here  strung  together  without  order, 
without  significance,  and  almost  without  end.     Some  of  his 
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ardent  admirers  advised  him  '*  not  to  mix  his  most  beautiful 
writings  with  so  many  memorabilia,  of  which  ignorance 
made  a  jest  and  a  derision ;"  but  Swedenborg  was  immova- 
ble, answering  that  their  insertion  did  not  depend  upon 
him.     He  had  orders  from  the  Lord  to  publish  them. 

The  bulkiest  of  his  works  is  the  Arcana  CeUstia^  eight 
vols,  quarto,  consisting  of  expositions  of  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  By  the  elucidation  of  the  **  spiritual  "  sense  of 
these  books,  our  author  annihilates  them  as  historical  narra- 
tives. Their  identity  is  absolutely  lost.  Rewritten  in  the 
terms  by  which  he  explains  them,  we  should  never  recognize 
our  first  parents,  nor  dream  the  books  were  the  Genesis  and 
Exodus  of  our  Bible.  The  Spiritual  Diary  is  composed  of 
memoranda  detailing  his  experience  in  the  spiritual  world 
and  state.  Originally  it  covered  fifteen  hundred  printed 
pages.  For  twenty-seven  years  this  man  was  at  the  same 
time  in  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  speaking  with 
angels  as  with  men,  and  knowing  exactly  the  state  of  those 
who  after  death  *'  flowed  into  that  hitherto  unknown  world." 
We  let  the  bare  titles  of  some  other  productions  speak  for 
themselves.  Dictionary  of  Correspondences ^  Conjugal  (or 
Conjugial)  Love,  Heaven  and  Hell,  The  Apocalypse  Re- 
vealed, The  Last  Judgment,  and  The  Destruction  of  Babylon, 

Swedenborg  died  in  London  of  apoplexy,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1772,  aged  eighty-four.  He  was  stricken  with  par- 
tial paralysis  on  the  Christmas  preceding,  and  retained  his 
faculties  until  the  last  moment.  It  is  said  that  he  foretold 
the  day  of  his  death  some  weeks  previous  to  its  occurrence. 
The  servant  girl  said  he  was  as  pleased  when  announcing  it 
as  she  would  have  been  if  going  to  have  a  holiday  or  a 
merry-making.  Hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  inquired  the 
time,  and,  upon  being  told,  replied,  "  It  is  well,  I  thank  you. 
God  bless  you,"  and  soon  after  gently  departed. 

Swedenborg  was  never  married.  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  first  suit,  and  so  lived  and  died  a  batchelor.  It  is  often 
asserted,  and  not  alone  by  Swedenborgians,  that  the  life  of 
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our  author  was  strictly  moral,  his  character  pure,  his  pur- 
poses holy.  And  yet,  by  his  own  confession,  he  had  more 
than  one  mistress,  a  fact  corroborated  by  many  of  his  own 
teachings,  and  the  universal  custom  of  his  day  among  un- 
married men  of  the  upper  ranks  in  Sweden.  The  guilt  in 
his  case  may  be  extenuated.  It  was  not  an  unrestrained  li- 
centiousness. He  was  honest,  no  doubt,  in  his  efforts  to 
sublimate  the  sexual  act  and  relations.  The  customs  of "  the 
times  were  such  as  to  degrade  the  standard  of  morality  and 
create  great  laxness  in  this  matter.  Yet,  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
Swedenborg's  Divinum  Humanum,  his  own  conduct  was 
nothing  less  than  fornication.  This  may  not  necessarily  in- 
validate his  commission,  nor  make  false  his  doctrine;  yet,  it 
is  not  wise  to  gloss  over  the  fact  by  transcendental  non- 
sense about  spiritual  wedlock. 

He  was  frugal  in  his  diet,  followed  the  custom  of  his  times 
in  the  use  of  wine,  yet  drank  very  moderately.  He  was  in- 
tensely fond  of  coffee,  made  it  in  his  own  room,  and  drank 
it  often  during  the  day  and  night.  Theodore  Parker  says, 
*'  I  should  place  far  more  reliance  upon  Swedenborg's  reve- 
lations had  I  not  found  out  that  he  liked  strong  coffee  and 
opium."  (There  is  some  doubt  about  the  opium.)  He  was 
an  inveterate  snuff-taker.  His  attendants  were  kept  in  a 
perpetual  sneeze  when  cleansing  his  apartments.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  children  and  made  friends  among  all  classes. 
His  constitution  was  remarkably  vigorous  and  his  tempera- 
ment cheerful.  He  was  a  good  sleeper,  often  taking  naps  of 
thirteen  hours'  duration.  When  in  the  trance  state  he  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Sometimes,  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether, he  would  not  be  disturbed.  The  Bible,  in  various 
languages,  was  his  entire  library.  "  One  of  the  most  volu- 
minous of  writers,  he  was  the  most  sparing  of  readers.  His 
theological  reading  was  practically  nil."  Eccentric,  ab- 
stracted, erratic,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  calibre ;  of  un- 
tiring industry,  of  unconscious  yet  insufferable  arrogance. 

The  wonder  is  that  he  should  have  had  so  large  a  follow- 
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ing  of  earnest,  godly  men,  that  indeed  any  one  of  well- 
balanced  mind  should  have  accepted  his  dicta  as  infallible 
revelations  from  the  world  of  spirits. 

It  has  been  said,  in  substance,  that  it  is  not  just  to  set 
aside  the  system  of  Swedenborg  on  the  ground  of  any  al- 
leged, or  even  authentic,  statements  in  regard  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  life.  Was  not  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel," 
though  **  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  guilty  of  heinous 
crime  ?  Yet  his  words  are  regarded  as  the  infallible  and 
thrilling  utterances  of  most  precious  truth.  If  it  is  replied 
that  David's  penitence  must  be  set  over  against  his  sin, 
that  the  former  is  as  searching  as  the  latter  is  terrible,  still 
the  answer  will  be :  Swedenborg  made  no  pretensions  to 
perfection,  and  there  are  abundant  passages  in  his  works 
which  reveal  the  most  heart-searching  contrition.*  Nor  will 
it  do  to  assert  that  his  doctrines  and  revelations  are  evidently 
the  ravings  of  an  unsound  mind,  for  prophet,  apostle,  and 
reformer  have  always  had  this  charge  of  madness  hurled  at 
them.  The  system  must  be  tested  in  the  light  of  reason  ; 
judged  by  the  Christian  consciousness ;  above  all,  diligently 
compared  with  the  word  of  God.  **7i?  the  laWy  and  to  the  tes- 
timony^ if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  wordy  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them''  In  this  spirit  we  venture  a  few 
criticisms  on  the  theology  of  the  New  Church. 

*  This  statement,  which  is  in  substance  that  of  Wilkinson,  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  its  in> 
trinsic  fallacy.  Surely  something  may  be  pardoned  to  the  age  of  David  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Moreover,  David  denoimced 
and  loathed  some  of  the  sins  which  Swedenborg  palliates  and  even  justifies. 
Besides,  David  lays  no  claim  to  the  prophetic  gift.  His  place  of  power,  the 
rude  manners  of  his  era,  and  the  all-surrounding  licentiousness  of  gentile  na- 
tions, go  far  to  extenuate  the  lapses  of  the  king.  To  make  the  cases  parallel, 
and  the  argument  valid,  we  must  imagine  Nathan  the  prophet  writing  the 
Congugial  Love  or  the  Spiritual  Diary.  If  Swedenborg's  claim  is  a  just 
one,  and  is  to  be  allowed,  he  ranks  with  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  He  is 
not  simply  the  recipient  of  divine  truth,  but  the  interpreter  of  that  truth  to  man. 
Certainly  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  him  the  same  stern,  spotless  integrity, 
the  same  sturdy  defence  of  morality,  the  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  evil 
which  characterized  former  dispensations. 
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If  any  one  statement  may  be  regarded  as  the  postulate  of 
Swedenborgianism,  it  is  the  so-called  "  Science  or  Law  of  Cor- 
respondence." Onefinds  it  difficult,  leaving  the  phraseology  of 
Swedenborgians,  to  state  in  explicit  terms  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  No  one,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  blamed 
if  he  fail  to  comprehend  the  New  Church  style.  Says  one 
of  Swedenborg's  clearest  interpreters  (Theoph.  Parsons): 
**  God  creates  from  Himself,  by  effluence  from  Himself. 
What  He  thus  creates,  is  nearer  to  Him  or  further  from  Him. 

What  He  thus  creates  nearest  to  Himself is  the 

instrument  by  which  He  thus  creates  the  next,  and  so  on 
successively,  till  the  last  and  lowest  earth  is  created.  Be- 
tween each  and  that  above  there  is  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence. Each,  therefore,  corresponds  to  all,  and  all  to  their 
Creator."  Says  Swedenborg  himself :  "The  whole  natural 
world  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  world,  collectively  and  in 
every  part,  for  the  natural  world  exists  and  subsists  from 
the  spiritual  world  as  an  effect  from  its  cause."  Says  another 
of  his  followers  :  "  The  spiritual  world  may  be  defined  as  the 
internal  of  the  physical  world.  Now,  as  man  is  the  sum- 
mary of  creation,  the  substance  of  the  spiritual  world  is  in- 
cluded in  him."  Again  Swedenborg  says:  **  Whenever  I 
have  been  in  company  with  angels,  the  objects  in  Heaven 
appeared  so  exactly  like  those  in  this  world  that  I  knew  no 
other  than  that  I  was  on  earth."  And  on  the  nature  of  God 
he  remarks:  "  God  is  substance  itself,  ^.TiAfomt  itself.'*  That 
is,  if  we  have  at  all  comprehended  this  so-called  "  Law  of 
Correspondence,"  beneath  all  the  forms  and  developments  of 
matter  life  or  spirit  exists  as  cause,  but  of  this  cause  sub- 
stance and  form  may  be  as  truly  predicated  as  of  what  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  There  is  much  affirmed  of  spirit,  but 
the  same  qualities  are  everywhere  said  to  characterize  both 
spirit  and  matter.  It  is  really  the  immortality  of  imaginary 
and  imponderable  matter  to  which  attention  is  called.  Any 
one  but  a  New  Churchman  would  conclude  that  is  simply  a 
sublimated  materialism.     In  the  words  of  another,  *'  Nothing 
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reminds  us  of  a  spiritual  world  but  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  words,  and  the  constantly  repeated  assertion,  that 
though  the  beings,  and  scenes,  and  substances,  are  all  such 
as  we  here  behold,  yet  they  are  still  spiritual." 

We  must  not,  however,  hastily  bring  against  Swedenborg 
the  charge  of  materialism.  On  further  perusal  of  his  works 
the  question  will  soon  arise,  After  all  is  not  this  idealism  ? 
The  natural  is  represented  as  the  apparent  and  unreal.  The 
real  and  abiding  are  hidden,  except  to  spiritual  vision.  The 
other  world  even  is  a  relative  world.  Hell  seems  real,  nor- 
mal, only  to  the  devils.  Heaven  is  real  and  normal  to  the 
angels  only.  Wicked  men  are  wild  beasts,  from  the  angelic 
standpoint. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  and  where  is  the  ex- 
ternal world  we  now  live  in  ?"  Parsons  says  :  **  It  is  what 
the  mind  makes  it,  and  where  the  mind  places  it,  acting  on 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  through  the  senses,  by 
material  substances."  And  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  What  and  where  is  the  external  world  of  the  life  after 
death  ?"  says  :  '*  It  is  what  the  mind  makes  it,  and  where  the 
mind  places  it ;  acting  on  impressions  made  upon  the  mind, 
through  the  senses,  by  spiritual  substance."  This  is  at  least 
the  modified  idealism  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Berkeley. 
Despite  the  protest  of  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  work  on 
immortality,  the  position  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  seems  un- 
assailable. He  conclusively  shows  that  there  is  no  halting 
place,  short  of  that  absolute  idealism  which  annihilates  the 
objective  world  and  reduces  all  form  and  hue,  if  not  all 
matter  itself,  to  bare  sensation.  **  Swedenborg,"  says  White, 
"  can  be  claimed  by  neither  the  sensationalists  nor  the  intu- 
itionalists,  and  he  may  be  cited  to  the  assistance  of  both." 

Further  on  we  are  inclined  to  regard  our  author  as  pro- 
pounding a  sort  of  modified  manicheism.  Though  not  hold- 
ing to  the  absolute  co-eternity  of  evil  with  good,  yet  there 
is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the 
heavens  and  the  hells.     This  is  maintained  by  the  constant 
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and  equal  influx  of  spirits,  or  rather  men,  into  the  two  worlds. 
Of  old  there  was  great  danger  that  the  hells  would  climb  up 
into  the  heavens  and  overpower  them.  So  God  became 
incarnate,  subjugated  the  hells,  and  preserved  the  threatened 
equilibrium.  Man's  freedom  of  choice  depends  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  balance.  When  it  is  lost,  reformation  is  not 
possible  as  the  result  of  volition.  In  Swedenborgianism 
salvation  is  wholly  the  result  of  personal  choice.  Choice  is 
impossible  when  this  equipoise  is  disturbed.  Does  it  not 
then  follow  by  necessity  that  evil  is  exalted  to  everlasting 
and  successful  rivalship  with  the  good  ?  And  what  is  this 
but  practical  dualism  ?  Though  Christianity  teaches  the 
eternal  existence  of  evil,  it  by  no  means  admits  it  to  any- 
thing like  an  equal  partnership  in  the  future  dominion  of 
the  universe. 

This  line  of  thought  may  be  pursued  almost  indefinitely. 
The  science  of  "  correspondence  is  of  the  vaguest  and  most 
elastic  character.  It  is  of  universal  application,  belongs 
alike  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the  most  infinitesimal  of 
created  things.  In  the  elucidation  and  application  of  this 
so-called  science  the  author  is  betrayed  into  inconsistences, 
contradictions,  and  riddles  without  end.  He  applies  this 
theory  in  detail  to  the  Scriptures,  affirming  that  it  underlies 
every  phrase,  word,  and  sometimes  the  very  letters."  The 
contrast  between  Swedenborg's  exegesis  of  Scripture  and 
the  evident,  common-sense  meaning  of  the  untouched  text 
is  here  most  marked.  Swedenborgianism  is  solely  and  un- 
alterably speculative,  Christianity  eminently  practical,  even 
when  dealing  most  largely  with  abstruse  and  mysterious 
doctrine.  Never  does  the  Bible  appear  more  grand,  author- 
itative, and  dignified,  than  when  compared  with  the  puerili- 
ties of  this  New  Church  commentary.  Swedenborg  believed 
in  the  most  literal,  verbal  inspiration  of  what  he  chose  to 
select  as  the  word  of  God.  His  analogies  and  interpretations 
are  often  of  the  most  arbitrary,  far-fetched,  and  fanciful 
character.     Says  one  critic,  '*  They  (the  writings  of  S..)  turn 
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what  is  just  enough,  as  a  rhetorical  comparison,  into  a  prop- 
osition of  logical  truth.  We  have  no  objection  to  comparing 
the  radiance  of  truth  to  the  radiance  of  light,  nor  to  likening 
the  progress  of  the  understanding  to  the  progress  of  the 
horse  .  .  .  the  evil  is  to  turn  this  into  a  foundation  for 
grammatical  interpretation,  to  say  because  truth  is  like  the 
sun  that  wherever  the  sun  is  mentioned  .  .  .  truth  is 
meant.  That  when  an  author  speaks  of  chariots  and  horses, 
he  does  not  mean  chariots  and  horses,  but  doctrines  and 
tenets,  and  that  what  the  honest  reader  had  taken  for  a 
four-legged  animal  is,  after  all,  a  great  theological  mys- 
tery." 

Of  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which  he  accepts  as 
authoritative,  as  having  the  spiritual  sense,  Swedenborg 
says,  "  The  word  in  the  letter  seems  like  an  ordinary  com- 
position, unusual  in  style,  and  neither  so  sublime  nor  per- 
spicuous as  some  secular  writings,  .  .  .  nevertheless 
the  style  is  the  divine  style  itself  .  .  .  holy  in  every 
sentence  and  in  every  word,  in  some  cases  holy  in  the  very 
letters.  Lest   mankind    should    remain   in   doubt 

whether  such  is  the  character  of  the  word,  its  internal  sense 
has  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  Lord,  whereby  its  divinity 
and  sanctity  are  made  so  manifest  that  even  the  natural  man 
may  be  convinced  if  only  there  be  any  willingness  in  him. 
.  In  the  word  there  is  a  spiritual  sense  hitherto  un- 
known. .  .  .  The  word  abounds  in  apparent  truths,  in 
which  GENUINE  truths  lie  concealed.*'  The  outside  is  a  de- 
lusion. What  we  have  fondly  termed  inspired  language  is 
but  dead  verbiage.  Only  he  who  can  see  through  the  sur- 
face discovers  the  vital  reality.  And  this  principle  is  predi- 
cated not  of  the  symbolic,  figurative,  and  typical  portions 
alone  but  of  the  whole  book.  The  simplest  and  barest 
history  embodies  this  double  element,  has  this  inner,  occult 
sense,  as  really  as  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  revelations 
of  John.  The  old  notion  that  symbols  and  figures  and 
parables  are  used  chiefly  to  explain  and  enforce  truth  is  a 
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delusion.  According  to  Swedenborg,  they  are  divine  dis- 
guises, with  which  the  Almighty  has  mocked  the  natural 
man  for  sixty  centuries.  The  central  mystery  which  had 
been  hidden  from  ages  and  from  generations  is  at  last  made 
manifest  to  this  Prophet  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  How  com- 
pletely we  have  been  in  the  dark  will  be  seen  if  we  consider 
a  few  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  terms  of  Scripture. 
Adam  was  not  a  man  at  all  but '' a  people."  "The  most 
ancient  church,  it  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan."  The 
members  communicated  with  each  other  by  innumerable 
variations  of  the  countenance,  eyes,  and  lips.  They  could 
portray  in  a  single  minute  what  it  now  takes  an  hour  to 
utter  in  words.  This  speech  was  not  articulate  but  tacit, 
produced  by  internal  respiration,  which  proceeded  from  the 
navel  towards  the  heart,  and  through  the  lips,  without  any- 
thing sonorous;  nor  did  it  enter  the  ear  of  another,  and 
strike  the  drum,  but  through  the  mouth,  by  the  passage 
called  the  eustachian  tube.  Cain,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Methus- 
elah, Lamech  were  not  men,  so  named,  but  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  decline  of  the  church.  The  deluge  was  not  a 
flood  of  waters,  but  the  climax  of  the  delusion  which  de- 
stroyed that  primitive  church.  Out  of  its  ruins  sprang  the 
ancient  church  represented  by  Noah  and  his  sons,"  and  so 
on  to  the  end. 

It  seems  evident,  at  first  glance,  that  this  double  sense 
notion  contradicts  the  very  idea  and  purpose  of  a  revelation. 
Man  has  fallen.  He  has  become  weakened  and  blunted  by 
his  transgression.  God  loves  him  notwithstanding  his  guilt 
and  plans  his  rescue.  Absolute  helplessness  and  shame  on 
the  one  hand ;  infinite  power,  affection,  and  wisdom  on  the 
other.  Given  these  two,  what  have  we  a  right  to  expect  ? 
A  revelation  that  shall  necessarily  bewilder  the  soul — the 
real  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  percep- 
tions adapted  to  engage  the  attention  only  of  minds  of  a 
certain  order,  and  even  that  given  in  the  later  was  of  human 
history,  after  untold  millions  have  passed  to  hopeless  retri- 
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bution.  Whatever  of  reason  is  left  us  protests  against  such 
a  doctrine  ?  Surely  the  creature  may  rightfully  expect  of 
infinite  goodness  an  accurate  portrayal  of  his  condition.  In- 
tuition tells  him  that  the  plan  of  his  rescue  will  be  made 
known,  in  plain  terms,  which  can  have  but  one  meaning, 
even  though  in  his  finiteness  he  may  never  hope  to  exhaust 
that  meaning.  Incomprehensible  mystery  will  of  necessity 
characterize  all  the  works  of  the  infinite ;  yet  in  the  Bible 
that  mystery  is  couched  in  the  most  vivid  and  lucid  forms 
of  speech.  Never  is  one  thing  said  while  another  is  meant. 
This  theory  of  an  interior  sense,  concealed  from  the  majority, 
and  seemingly,  at  least,  contradicting  the  external,  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  all  revelation,  breaks  one's  faith  in  its  sincerity, 
authenticity  and  reliability,  raises  the  doubt  as  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  so-called  other  world.  By  such  manipula- 
tion revelation  becomes  a  series  of  riddles.  Only  the  ini- 
tiated can  possibly  expound  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
derivation  of  the  proper  names  of  Scripture,  nothing  in  ori- 
ental symbolism,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  suggest 
this  so-called  "correspondence."  If  you  ask  **Why  ?  "  or, 
**  How  do  you  know  ?  " — the  oracle  responds,  simply  and  al- 
ways— **  the  Lord  revealed  it  to  me,"  or  "  The  angels  told 


me." 


One  of  his  most  candid  admirers  has  penned  this  fatal 
admission  :  **  The  class  of  minds  which  finds  Swedenborg 
credible  is  not  numerous.  Students  of  physiognomy  are 
well  aware  that  there  is  a  Catholic  face,  a  Quaker  face,  a 
Unitarian  face,  a  Methodist  face,  a  Mormon  face,  and  so  on. 
Not  that  every  one  who  chances  to  be  attached  to  these 
bodies  has  the  appropriate  visage,  but  only  the  steadfast 
because  natural  adherents.  Now  there  is  a  well-marked 
Swedenborgian  breed,  beyond  which  it  is  vain  to  recruit. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  as  soon  as  a  sect  has  absorbed  its 
breed  in  a  nation,  from  that  hour  its  propaganda  is  ineffect- 
ive."*    That  is — this  last  most  complete  analysis  and  expo- 

*  White's  "Life,"  pp.  712,  713. 
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sition  of  the  truth  is  of  such  a  character  that  only  minds  of 
a  certain  structure  and  tendency  can  receive  it.  The  old 
dream  of  a  simple  Gospel,  adapted  to  all  minds,  answering 
to  the  deepest  longings  of  human  nature,  is  only  a  baseless 
fabric.  This  surely  implies  an  election,  narrower  than  nar- 
rowest Antinomian  ever  imagined.  The  majority  of  New 
Churchmen  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  this  remarkable 
statement,  yet  the  history  of  their  organization  clearly 
shows  that  so  far  these  doctrines  have  been  inadequate  for 
the  wants  and  woes  of  sinful  men. 

We  take  issue  in  the  next  place  with  this  system,  because 
it  is  the  doctrinal  emasculation  of  Christianity.  If  space 
allowed  it  could  be  shown  that  Swedenborgianism  extracts 
the  pith  from  every  one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
and  the  work  is  all  the  more  fatal,  because  there  is  often  so 
near  an  approach  to  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nature 
of  God  as  held  by  the  New  Church  illustrates  our  point. 
Swedenborg  taught  the  unity  of  God  in  strong,  plain  terms, 
as  for  example:  **  God  is  one  person  and  in  essence.  He  is 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  by  the  wisdom  of 
His  love.  He  is  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity."  This 
statement  with  slight  qualification  we  can  accept.  But  im- 
mediately he  begins  to  traverse  both  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Christian  consciousness,  as  for  instance :  **  God  is  substance 
itself  and  form  itself" 

Substance  in  the  philosophic  sense  is  allowable,  but  form 
is  of  necessity  finite,  and  **  the  educated  mind,"  says  Hagen- 
bach,  **  desires  to  abstract  from  the  nature  of  God  every- 
thing that  reminds  it  of  the  finite  or  composite."  The 
anthropomorphism  of  Scripture  is  simply  an  accommodation 
to  man's  finiteness,  not  indeed  deluding  him  by  false  repre- 
sentations of  truth — as  Swedenborg  sometimes  seems  to 
teach — but  helping  him  climb 

**  .       .       .       the  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 

He   further  affirms  that   **  a  God   begotten   by  God  or 
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proceeding  from  God  is  not  possible,"  and  yet  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  that  He  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever 
more,  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  Again  :  *'  In  Christ  man  is  God,  and  God  is  man. 
Besides  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  other  God  .... 
JesusChristis  the  visible  God,  in  whom  is  the  invisible  God — 
God  is  very  man,  having  face,  breast,  abdomen,  loins,  and 
feet."  We  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  Christ  is  God- 
man.  But  when  he  affirms  that  in  Him  Christ,  the  man,  is 
God,  we  protest,  for  we  hold  to  the  proper  finite  humanity 
of  Jesus,  a  human  body  animated  by  a  perfect  human 
soul,  which  is  really  the  man.  The  humanity  of  Christ 
never  was  and  never  can  be  God,  in  the  highest  and  real 
sense  can  never  even  be  divine.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
'*  the  soul  of  man  is  the  highest  standpoint  from  which  to 
contemplate  the  nature  of  God ;"  yet  between  an  absolutely 
perfected  humanity  and  the  infinite  God  there  must  be  an 
essential  and  eternal  difference,  visible  through  all  likeness 
and  resemblance.  Man  can  only  be  like  God,  never  iden- 
tical with  God.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  White,  to  whom  we 
are  already  so  largely  indebted,  **  Swedenborg  proclaims 
the  Son  alone ;  but,  alas,  not  as  the  man,  but  as  the  picture 
of  a  man  with  the  true  humanity  obliterated  in  a  spurious 
ideal  of  Deity."  Of  Christ  our  author  further  says  :  *'  His 
soul  was  Jehovah.  The  inmost  of  the  Lord  was  the  Divine 
itself  The  clothing,  /.  e.  his  body,  was  from  his  mother." 
'*  The  Divine  itself" — he  continues — ''was  the  esse  of  the 
Lord's  life,  from  which  the  human  afterwards  went  forth, 
and  was  made  the  existere  from  that  esse''  Concerning  the 
third  Person  in  the  Trinity  he  says :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Divine  truth,  and  also  Divine  virtue,  and  operation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  one  God  in  whom  is  a  Divine  Trinity." 
(All  are  aware  that  this  is  only  a  mixture  of  Sabellianism 
and  Patripassianism  in  New  Jerusalem  parlance.) 

Of  the  Trinity   he  affirms:  ** These  three — the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  three  essentials  of  one  God." 
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Mr.  Hayden  (one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  New  Church), 
in  commenting  on  some  strictures  of  Dr.  Pond,  avows  his 
belief  in  what  he  styles  the  "  Trinity  in  Unity."  He  ap- 
proves the  declaration — "the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  these  three  are  one  God," 
and  yet  he  vehemently-  protests  against  what  he  calls  a  tri- 
personal  Trinity.  How  far  he  falls  short  of  that  in  his  ad- 
missions it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Mr.  Hayden  frankly  admits 
that  each  of  the  three  factors  in  the  Trinity  is  represented 
in  Scripture  as  God.  He  might  have  gone  much  further 
and  said  that  each  is  spoken  of  as  God  ;*  that  each  is  rev- 
erenced as  God  or  Lordt — that  of  each  are  predicated  the 
qualities  and  attributes  of  the  others.}  Believing  this  to  be 
only  a  moderate  statement  of  the  truth,  that  much  more  is 
waranted  by  the  word,  we  press  the  question — Is  not  this 
equivalent  to  a  positive  declaration  of  the  personality  of 
each  ?  This  close  approximation  to  the  truth  which  often 
characterizes  Swedenborgianism,  is  its  most  damaging  and 
seductive  feature.  It  admits  of  plausible  attempts  toward 
the  solution  of  those  difficult  questions  which  are  the  fuel  of 
controversy  and  by  which  a  certain  class  of  minds  is  inevit- 
ably attracted.  The  "Modal  Trinity,"  says  Shedd,  **  is  quite 
intelligible."  True  because  intelligible  is  the  unwarranted 
deduction  of  many.  The  generally  received  statements  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  are  set  aside  as  unreasonable ;  we  are 
offered  instead — as  reasonable — this  dogma:  that  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  insphered  the  Infinite  Father  and  Creator. 
All  of  the  Deity  dwelt  and  dwells  forever  more  embodied  in 
the  Man  of  Nazareth.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  latter, 
surely  it  is  equally  incomprehensible  with  the  former. 

*Deut.,  6:4;  John,  8:54;  Isa.,  9:6;  John,  1:1-14:9;  Acts,  5:3,4; 
II  Cor.,  3:  16,  17. 

tPsa„95;3,  67;  John,  4:24;  Rom.,  10:12-14;  Heb.,  1:6;  II.  Cor., 
13:  14;  John,  16:  7-15. 

IGen.,  1:2;  Isa.,  61  :  i ;  John,  1:3;  Pet.,  I :  II ;  Gal.,  4 :  6;  I  Cor., 
2:  10,  II. 
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The  whole  Gospel  system  is  subjected   to   the  same  pro- 
cess.    In  relation  to  some  other  doctrines,  the  effect  is  more 
fatal  and  often  more  palpable.     One  other  instance  shall  suf- 
fice.     Swedenborg  believes  in   a   fearfully  literal     hell,  a 
world  of  intolerable  glooms  and  stenches,  hollow  with  cav- 
erns which  are  eternal  workhouses,  peopled  with   undying 
beggars,  infernal    spirits  who '  engage  in  perpetual   brawb 
and  butcheries.     The  devils,  who  are  really  men  from  this 
and  other  planets,  have  generally  direful  and   corpse-like 
faces  ;  but  some  are  black  and  others  are  fiery,  their  cheeks 
studded  with  warts,  pimples,  and  ulcers.     As   heaven  is  a 
grand  man,  so  hell  is  a  great  monster.     Swedenborg  is  no- 
where so  horridly  imaginative,  and  yet  so  grossly  material, 
as  in  his  descriptions  of  the  nether  world.     You   are  at  first 
tempted  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  just  and  vivid   concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  sin,  its  self-propagating   power,  and 
its  eternal  punishment.       But  the  sting  of  sin   is  entirely 
eliminated  long  before  you  finish  and  the  penalties  there- 
of are  speciously  explained  away.     It  is  done  after  this  man- 
ner :     **  He  denies  that  any  existence  is  fundamentally  pun- 
ishment, but  on  the  contrary,  delight."     **  Hell  consists  of 
all  the  delights  of  evil.**     The  sinner  is  to  be  forever  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  sin.     To  the  angels,  the  inhabitants  of 
hell  appear  as  if  inverted,  feet  up,  heads  down ;    only  the 
back  of  head  and  body  is  seen.     Sometimes  they  look  like 
wild  beasts,  tigers,  leopards,  crocodiles,  serpents.      But  all 
this  is  only  relative.     **  Amongst  themselves  they  are   men^ 
and  according  to  their  phantasies  are  not  without  beauty.** 
To  the  devils  the  gloom  is  altogether  congenial.    There  goes 
your  hell  at  the  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the  mystery  of  eter- 
nal punishment  is  forever  solved.     Hell-fire  is  merely  an 
appearance  from  the  angelic  point  of  view.     The  devils  ex- 
perience  no  sense  of  burning,  but  **  experience  a  climate 
similar  to   that  they  were  accustomed  to  on  earth."     Dis- 
cord, torture,  and   remorse  are  only  such  from   the  angelic 
side,  so  that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  sin  is  only  an 
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everlasting  dream  of  blessedness.  Indeed,  both  hell  and 
heaven  are  not  very  different  from  the  earth  in  this  New 
Jerusalem  theology.  If  punishment  hereafter  is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  dream,  if  there  is  to  be  any  future  vindi- 
cation of  the  holiness  of  God's  law,  the  sinner  must  be 
eternally  conscious  of  its  purity,  interpenetrated  perpetu- 
ally with  a  sense  of  the  discord  which  his  transgression  has 
created.  Swedenborgianism,  in  this  doctrine  of  a  wholly 
relative  hell,  assumes  the  reversal  of  all  those  laws,  which 
govern  the  conscience,  and  the  abrogation  of  spiritual  pro- 
cesses, which  are  coeval  with  the  history  of  mind. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is  this:  There 
are  three  distinct  localities  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  low- 
est is  hell,  consisting  of  three  main  divisions,  but  endlessly 
subdivided.  The  highest  is  heaven,  also  consisting  of  three 
principal  divisions,  with  innumerable  subdivisions,  the 
three  great  departments,  answering  to  the  limbs,  trunk,  and 
head  of  a  man  respectively.  **  Heaven  is  a  grand  man,"  is 
a  favorite  expression  of  this  seer.  Between  heaven  and 
hell  is  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  go  immediately  after 
death,  remaining  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  life  in  the  natural  world,  but  never  longer 
than  thirty  years.  Death  determines  the  character  of  the 
hereafter.  The  passion  which  is  strongest  at  that  hour 
fixes  the  man's  destiny ;  and  in  due  time  he  either  sinks  to 
hell  or  rises  to  heaven.  Notwithstanding  the  most  explicit 
statements  in  respect  to  this  middle  locality  and  state,  its 
inhabitants,  its  furniture,  and  its  duration,  Swedenborg  ve- 
hemently combats  the  popish  idea  of  a  purgatory.  The 
dwellers  in  hell  and  heaven  are  not  appreciably  different 
from  what  we  see  them  here.  He  certainly  holds  to  the 
Scripture  declaration  that  "  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the 
last  first,"  and  describes  certain  strange  somersaults,  which 
must  have  occurred  somewhere  between  here  and  the  so- 
called  spiritual  world.  He  is  as  garrulous  as  an  old  woman 
when  he  attempts  the  description  of  scenes  and  characters 
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on  the  other  side.  Some  of  the  meanest  reprobates  that 
have  ever  walked  the  earth  he  finds  high  up  in  the  light, 
fantastically  arrayed,  and  uttering  the  most  commonplace 
talk  about  their  old  life,  while  David  and  Paul,  Augustine, 
Luther,  and  Calvin  are  doomed  to  degradation  and  filth. 
Paul  becomes  his  tempter  in  the  other  state,  and  is  charged 
with  nameless  lust.  Swedenborg  somewhat  resembles  the 
modern  spiritualist ;  for  under  his  manipulations  the  grand- 
est minds  of  earth  become  drivelling  idiots,  and  the  fools  of 
earth  are  even  bigger  fools  in  heaven.  The  Quakers  are  the 
vilest  of  the  vile.  Abroad-brimmed  hat  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem is  simply  inconceivable.  The  head  of  a  Friend  is  hit 
wherever  seen. 

Of  all  this  Emerson  has  beautifully  said  :  "  For  the 
anomalous  pretention  of  revelations  of  the  other  world  only 
his  probity  and  genius  can  entitle  it  to  any  serious  regard. 
His  revelations  destroy  their  credit  by  running  into  detail. 
Swedenborg's  revelation  is  a  confounding  of  planes.  It  is  to 
carry  the  law  of  surface  into  the  plane  of  substance,  to 
carry  individualism  and  its  fopperies  into  the  realm  of  es- 
sences and  generals,  which  is  dislocation  and  chaos.  The 
secret  of  heaven  is  kept  from  age  to  age.  No  imprudent, 
no  sociable  angel  ever  dropped  an  early  syllable  to  answer 
the  longings  of  saints,  the  fears  of  mortals.  We  should  have 
listened  on  our  knees  to  any  favorite  who  by  stricter  obedi- 
ence had  brought  into  parallelism  with  the  celestial  cur- 
rents and  could  hint  to  human  ears  the  scenery  and  circum- 
stance of  the  newly-parted  soul.  But  it  is  certain  that  it 
must  tally  with  what  is  best  in  nature.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferior in  tone  to  the  already-known  works  of  the  artist 
who  sculptures  the  globes  of  the  firmament  and  writes  the 
Moral  Law.  It  must  be  fresher  than  rainbows,  stabler  than 
mountains,  agreeing  with  flowers,  tides,  and  the  rising  and 
setting  of  autumnal  stars." 

May  we  not  add  to  this  that  any  purported  revelation 
must  also  tally  with  what  is  best  in  all  previous  authentic 
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unfolding  of  the  future  life,  above  all  with  those  statements 
of  Bible  truths  which  this  so-called  Prophet  acknowledges  to 
be  divine  ?  So  much  at  least  is  necessary  to  make  him  con- 
sistent with  himself.  The  volubility  of  Swedenborg  in  re- 
spect to  the  hereafter  is  in  painful  contrast  with  the  digni- 
fied silence  of  Scripture.  The  poetry  and  suggestiveness  of 
those  metaphors  and  symbols  by  which  the  glories  of  heaven 
are  intimated  are  destroyed  if  reduced  to  actual  description 
and  bare  literal  narration.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  he  com- 
pares most  unfavorably  with  Paul,  whom  he  unsparingly 
denounces.  This  Seer's  incessant  gabble  on  a  most  delicate 
and  intricate  subject  becomes  ineffably  tedious.  The  Apos- 
tle's reverent  reserve  on  the  same  topic  presents  a  grateful 
contrast  and  compels  admiration.  Though  caught  into  the 
third  heaven  where  celestial  splendors  broke  on  him  for 
awhile,  through  the  dense  veil  of  the  flesh,  he  **  heard 
unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter." 

Swedenborg  rejects  a  great  portion  of  both  Testaments 
the  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Job;  Proverbs,  Solomon's 
Songs,  Ecclesiasftes,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the 
Epistles.  These  have  not  the  **  spiritual  sense."  Why  they 
have  not  we  are  not  told.  If  asked  how  he  knows,  still  the 
answer  is,  **  The  angels  told  me."  It  is  strange  that  such 
writings  as  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
did  not  serve  his  purpose,  the  one  dealing  altogether  with 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Jewish  economy,  the  other 
a  matchless  dramatic  poem.  Justification  by  faith  is  a  doc- 
trine which  our  author  assails  most  vigorously.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body  is  nothing  but  the  emancipation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  natural.  The  fleshly  body  forever  van- 
ishes at  death  ;  yet  so  nearly  does  the  spiritual  resemble  the 
natural  that  it  often  takes  some  days  for  the  dead  man  to 
discover  that  he  is  really  dead.  Swedenborg  himself  rose 
from  the  dead  in  1748.  Predestination  is  a  fiction.  The 
last  judgment  occurred  in  1759. 
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•In  the  study  of  this  mass  of  writings  one  is  frequently 
bewildered  by  an  indescribable  grotesqueness  of  style ;  by 
the  most  reckless  confounding  of  terms ;  by  tireless  repeti- 
tion of  statement.  We  come  upon  such  words  as  "  falses, 
*'  goods,"  '*  interiors,"  "  influxes  mediate  and  immediate, 
^*  celestial,  natural  and  spiritual,  natural  heavens,"  '*  knowl 
edges," '*  cognitions,"  etc..  ^^  nauseam,  Kant,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  says  of  the  Arcana  Celestia:  **  It  contains 
eight  quarto  volumes  full  of  nonsense.  .  .  .  The  author's 
style  is  flat.  .  .  .  His  relations  and  their  arrangements 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  fanatical  intuition."  This  state- 
ment does  not  apply  with  full  force  to  the  best  known  of  his 
works,  such  as  Tme  Christian  Religion,  Apocalypse  Revealed^ 
and  Heaven  and  Hell.  These  have  undergone  several  trans- 
lations, the  last  of  which  is  exceedingly  liberal. 

Swedenborg  and  his  system  cannot  be  fairly  estimated 
from  the  writings  of  his  admirers  and  followers.  Especial 
care  is  necessary  in  studying  the  interpretations  of  Bush, 
Giles,  James,  Parsons,  and  others.  We  get,  in  their  works, 
only  the  plausible,  beautiful,  transfigured  phase  of  Sweden- 
borgianism.  Parsons  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  inspiration 
of  Swedenborg.  The  man  himself  makes  the  most  absolute 
claim  to  it.  He  declares  that  God  said  to  him,  **  I  the  Lord, 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  have  chosen  thee  to  explain  to  men  the 
internal  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  I  shall 
dictate  to  thee  what  thou  must  write."  Nothing  can  be 
plainer.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  of  sound 
philosophy,  of  vital  Scriptural  truth,  of  beautiful  and 
healthful  sentiment  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  take  the  following  quotations  :  **  All  things  and 
each  of  them,  down  to  the  very  uttermost  of  nature,  exist 
and  subsist  instantly  from  God.  If  the  connection  of  any- 
thing with  Him  were  broken  for  a  moment  it  would  in- 
stantly vanish  ;  but  existence  is  perpetual  subsistence,  and 
preservation  perpetual  creation."  Where  will  you  find  the 
immanence  of  God   in  creation  better  expressed  ?     Again, 
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**The  more  exquisitely  the  angels  perceive  themselves  to  be 
led  by  the  Lord,  so  much  the  more  freedom  do  they  enjoy." 
Where  is  the  real  but  inconceivable  harmony  between  the 
Divine  sovereignty  and  free  will  more  aptly  stated  than  in 
this  sentence  ?  The  description  of  life  in  Paradise,  in  the 
subsequent  paragraph,  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  **  They 
who  are  in  heaven  are  continually  advancing  to  the  spring 
time  of  life,  and  the  more  thousands  of  years  they  live  the 
more  delightful  and  happy  are  the  springs  to  which  they 
attain.  Good  women  who  have  died,  worn  out  with  age, 
come  after  a  while  more  and  more  into  the  flower  of  youth, 
and  into  a  loveliness  which  exceeds  all  conceptions  of  beauty 
which  can  be  formed  from  what  the  eye  has  seen.  Good- 
ness moulds  their  forms  into  its  own  image,  and  causes  the 
countenance  to  beam  with  grace  and  sweetness.  In  fine,  to 
grow  old  in  heaven  is  to  grow  young." 

In  the  paragraph  below  may  perhaps  be  found  the  near- 
est possible  solution  of  a  dark  and  painful  question.  **  All 
the  relationships  of  earth  which  are  not  based   on  similarity 

of    character  are  dissolved  in  the    spiritual    world 

Natural  affinities  perish  after  death  and  are  succeeded  by 
spiritual  affinities.**  **  That  is,"  says  one,  "we  shall  know 
each  other  in  the  future  life,  if  we  have  kindred  hearts ;  if 
not,  we  shall  be  separated,  and,  moreover,  have  no  desire 
for  acquaintance/*  In  another  paragraph  is  found  a  forcible 
comment  on  the  Apostle's  declaration,  **  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  **  Every  man  is  influenced 
by  many  loves ;  but  there  is  one  which  rules,  and  which  the 
others  serve ;  and  whatever  is  the  ruling  love  at  death  re- 
mains supreme  and  unchanged  to  Eternity."  That  substan- 
tial truth  here  finds  the  dress  of  fitting  and  beautiful  language 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Confucianism,  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  of  Buddhism ;  yet  one  would  hardly 
be  willing  to  adopt  either  system,  for  that  reason,  or  follow  Mo- 
hammed, Confucius,  or  Buddha,  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most 
High.     Emerson  significantly  remarks,  on  this  point,  "  What 
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is  real  and  universal  cannot  be  confined  to  the  circle  of  those 
who  sympathize  strictly  with  his  (Swedenborg's)  genius,  but 
will  pass  forth  into  the  common  stock  of  pure  and  wise  think- 
ing. The  world  has  a  sure  chemistry  by  which  it  extracts 
what  is  excellent  in  its  children  and  lets  fall  the  limitations 
and  infirmities  of  the  grandest  minds." 

Admitting,  then,  that  Swedenborg's  writings  often  ex- 
hibit exalted  conceptions  of  God,  creation,  and  human  life; 
that  sometimes  his  suggestions  lead  to  inner  and  deeper 
meanings  of  Scripture ;  that  some  of  his  assertions,  in  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  character  on  the  future  life  and  destiny, 
are  both  Scriptural  and  philosophical ;  still,  fairly  to  esti- 
mate the  man  and  his  doctrines,  there  must  be  set  over 
against  these  purer  and  poetical  statements  such  teachings 
as  are  contained  in  his  Conjugal  Love,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  advocated  concubinage  ;  that  he  palliated  and 
practiced  fornication  ;  that  he  apologized  for  adultery.  He 
taught  that  "  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife  if  her  body  was 
vitiated  by  disease — such  as  paralysis,  fever,  rupture,"  and 
a  dozen  others  ;  or  for  "  intemperance,  immodesty,  quarrel- 
someness, etc."  For  men  of  strong  passions,  unable  to 
marry,  he  declares  there  seems  to  be  no  other  refuge  than 
keeping  a  mistress.  Were  this  side  of  Swedenborgianism  as 
well  known  as  the  other,  and  were  his  followers  as  enthusi- 
astic on  the  practical  side  as  on  the  speculative,  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  whether  greater  good  or  evil  would  fol- 
low the  propagation  of  this  faith. 

Swedenborg  refuses  to  be  classified.  His  genius  is 
unique ;  his  writings  constitute  a  distinct  genus  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  As  a  scientist,  philosopher,  poet,  theologian, 
and  mystic,  he  is  in  many  respects  sui  generis.  His  was 
what  Emerson  calls  an  introverted  mind.  He  looked  into 
his  own  soul  as  into  a  mirror,  beholding  there  in  long  pro- 
cession his  own  fantastic  ideas ;  he  dreamed  they  were  all  the 
realities  of  a  spiritual  world.  After  him  there  are  no  mys- 
teries left  in  the  realm  of  theology,  no   dim  aisles  in  the 
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great  temple  of  the  hereafter.  There  can  be  found  no  justcr 
criticism  on  these  positions  than  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  quoted  in  this  connection  by  White:  "Absolute 
certainty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of 
any  study ;  and  the  last,  worst  calamity  that  could  befall 
man,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and 
final  possession  of  speculative  truth,  which  he  now  vainly 
anticipates  as  the  consummation  of  his  intellectual  happi- 
ness." 

Wm.  S.  Apsey. 
Cambridge,  Mass, 
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II. 

THE  PAULINE  ANTITHESIS  BETWEEN   LAW 

AND  GRACE. 

Is  the  Mosaic  dispensation  an  anticipatory  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Gospel  its  perfect  and  beautiful  blos- 
som which  has  been  developed  out  of  its  very  heart  and  sub- 
stance, as  is  commonly  held  ;  or  are  these  two,  instead  of 
being  the  complements  of  each  other  as  organic  parts  of  one 
religious  system,  diverse  in  their  spirit,  their  intention,  and 
their  method,  and  therefore  to  be  contrasted  rather  than 
compared  ?  In  other  words,  what,  according  to  the  later 
development  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  re- 
lation of  Moses  to  Christ  ?  Is  Mosaism,  as  a  system  of  law, 
conceived  of  as  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  dispensation  of  grace,  conceived  of  as  the  per- 
fection of  Mosaism  ;  or  are  they  regarded  as  entirely  distinct 
each  from  the  other,  and  placed  in  antithesis  ?  This  is  the 
thesis  which,  more  compactly  stated,  is  presented  in  the 
title  of  the  present  essay. 

Such  development  of  New  Testament  doctrine  as  is  al- 
luded to  above  cannot,  it  seems  to  us,  fail  of  recognition  by 
all  who  will  carefully  analyze  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1864  are  entitled  to  the  merit, 
additional  to  that  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  lectures  them- 
selves, of  having  popularized  the  idea  of  a  Progress  of  Doc- 
trine, albeit  the  tracing  out  of  the  line  of  that  progress 
might  possibly  be  found  to  lead  to  results  which  we  should 
come  upon  with  surprise,  and  some  would  not  be  able  at 
once  to  accept.  Doctrinal  development  means  much  more 
than  Bernard  makes  it  mean  in  these  lectures,  although  they 
logically  involve  the  larger  meaning.     His  argument  is  that 
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the  canon  of  New  Testament  scripture  as  arranged  in  our 
Bibles  proceeds  in  an  orderly  method  from  the  basis  of  historic 
facts  narrated  in  the  Jewish  Gospel  by  Matthew,  on  through 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Book  of  Revelation;  but, 
granting  this,  it  follows  that  the  writers  of  those  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  stand  later  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
canon  had  a  larger  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  his- 
toric facts  which   are  confessedly  the  ground-work  of  the 
doctrine   than   had  the  writers  of  those   parts   which   are 
earlier,  and  may  indeed  have  apprehended  truths  that  to 
those  earlier  writers  were  unknown.     Progress  of  doctrine, 
if  it  mean  anything  at  all,  means  expansion  of  doctrine.     It 
means  the  discovery  of  richer  contents  in  the  original  and 
simple  historic  elements  than   they  were  once  supposed  to 
contain.     It  means  that  truths  as  apprehended  were  given  a 
broader  scope  and  application,  were  lifted  into  larger  life,  and 
were  by  degrees  freed  from  such  limitations  as  were  merely 
extrinsic  and  non-essential.     The  progress  of  doctrine  in- 
volves  also   a   /m^-element.      Progress   is   not  an   ingens 
saltus — to  use  a  phrase  of  Bengel.     It  is  a  gradual  process 
and  requires  for  itself  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period.     We 
should  expect  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  interpretation  of 
Gospel  facts  would  become  richer  and  more  spiritual  as  the 
years  passed,  and  as  experience— one  of  the  instruments  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  spiritual  illumination — was  enlarged.     It 
would  surely  be  no  strange  thing  if  we  should  find  Paul 
preaching  among  the  Gentiles  a  more  spiritual  and  alto- 
gether grander  Gospel — what  he  himself  indeed  calls  "  an- 
other" Gospel — than  that  which   Peter  preached  to  the  cir- 
cumcision ;  or  that  the  last  apostolic  treatise,  the  Gospel  of 
John,  dating  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
and  the  death  of  his  brother  apostles,  should  mark  a  distinct 
doctrinal  advance  on  them  both. 

As  concerns  the  Apostle  Paul  it  is  indisputable  that  he 
occupied  a  position  as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  which  was 
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altogether  unique  and  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  in  this 
special  sphere  of  service  to  which  he  was  called  he  devel- 
oped a  doctrine,  challenged  then  and  challenged  since,  which 
in  many  of  its  features  stands  in  contrast  with,  and  in  some 
of  them  even  in  antagonism  to,  that  which  was  current  in 
the  Judaic  churches.  Every  student  of  the  Epistles  knows 
that  Paul  was  engaged  in  a  life-long  controversy  with  Juda- 
izing  influences  which  sought  to  make  Christianity  a  mere 
expansion  of  Mosaism  and  every  Gentile  convert  a  prose- 
lyte. Paulinism  represents  a  distinct  school  of  Christian 
thought  even  in  New  Testament  times — a  school  of  more 
liberal  tendencies,  more  spiritual  conceptions,  and  larger 
ideas.  It  was  the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  Mosaism,  and 
was  the  first  to  see  in  Christianity  the  religion  not  of  a  single 
race  but  of  universal  humanity.  Paul  himself  declares  that 
his  gospel  was  based  upon  a  new  and  distinct  revelation ;  and 
it  put  upon  the  facts  of  Christ's  history  a  construction  not 
inherent  in  the  system  under  which  they  occurred,  but  in- 
volving the  utter  abrogation  of  Mosaism,  both  as  a  mode  of 
worship  and  a  statement  of  doctrine.  Under  Mosaism 
Christ  was  a  theocratic  king,  but  in  the  conception  of  Paul 
he  was  a  universal  Saviour.  The  death  of  Christ,  which 
under  Judaism  was  the  culminating  act  of  their  rejection  of 
Him  as  the  theocratic  king  of  the  nation,  was  in  Paulinism 
the  efficient  means  of  bringing  the  whole  race  of  man  into 
relations  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  attaining  blessedness  after  death. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the 
several  doctrines  which  especially  distinguish  the  school  of 
Paul,  such,  e.  g.,  as  the  sufficiency  of  faith  alone  to  secure 
salvation,  independently  of  an  observance  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  bold  affirmation  of  the  spirit- 
ual freedom  in  Christ  of  every  believer,  in  the  two-fold  senses 
offreedom  from  the  law  and  freedom  from  ritualistic  obser- 
vances of  every  kind ;  and  the  breaking  down  of  all  class 
distinctions,  whether  of  race  or  religion,  in  the  comprehensive 
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unity  of  that  love  of  God  which  flows  forth  to  all  alike  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  by  His  death  ceased  to  be  a  merely  national 
Messiah  and  became  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Each  of 
these  topics  is  sufficiently  suggestive  and  important  to  be 
worthy  of  separate  treatment;  we  limit  ourselves  herein  to 
an  illustration  of  the  radicalism  and  individualism  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  given  in  that  antithesis  which  he 
affirms  to  exist  between  the  two  systems  of  law  and  grace  as 
methods  of  salvation.  This  antithetical  relation  cannot  be 
stated  more  tersely  than  in  his  own  words  (Rom.  vi.,  14), 
where  he  declares  that  these  Roman  believers,  and  by  infer- 
ence all  Gentile  Christians,  were  *'  not  under  law  but  under 
grace."  The  natural  force  and  simplicity  of  this  statement 
are  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  in  behalf  of  any  preconception 
or  current  theory.  There  they  stand.  What  do  they  mean  ? 
The  epistolary  form  in  which  all  the  products  of  the 
Apostle's  pen  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  cast  has  en- 
sured to  his  various  doctrinal  discussions  a  constant  reference 
to  practical  life ;  and  notwithstanding  his  profound  meta- 
physics and  keen  analyses  it  would  be  a  mistake  as  pro- 
found as  these  metaphysics  for  one  to  study  his  epistles  only 
metaphysically  rather  than  practically  and  as  addressed  to 
certain  well-defined  ends  in  conduct.  His  discussions  no 
doubt  involve  a  system  of  theology,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  himself  would  have  ever  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 
construct  such  a  system.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly 
practical  and  deeply  in  earnest.  It  was  no  spectral  contest 
in  which  he  considered  himself  engaged,  but  a  contest  with 
living  enemies  who  were  holding  a  sinful  world  under  their 
despotism.  He  had  no  thought  therefore  of  either  wasting 
his  own  time  or  of  amusing  the  readers  of  his  letters  with  a 
multitude  of  scholastic  definitions  and  dialectic  subtleties. 
Every  one  of  his  propositions  has  a  practical  end  in  view  ; 
every  question  he  starts  has  an  objective  reference  in  the 
actual  life  of  individuals  or  of  churches.  The  sixth  chapter 
of  Romans,  for  example,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is 
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made,  opens  with  a  question  which  anticipates  that  anti- 
nomian  abuse  of  his  doctrine  to  which  it  has  always  been 
liable,  but  from  which  it  has  not  always  been  protected  by 
weapons  drawn  from  his  own  armory.  **  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?**  Shall  we  live  in  the  prac- 
tice of  immoralities — taking  advantage  of  this  fact  that  we 
are  not  under  law  but  under  grace  ?  Brought  face  to  face 
with  this  apparently  legitimate  deduction  from  his  doctrinal 
position,  he  meets  it  boldly  and  skillfully  in  what  follows 
through  the  chapter ;  and,  so  far  from  being  driven  from  his 
original  ground,  he  finds  in  the  very  antithesis  between  law 
and  grace,  which  he  so  sharply  states,  an  additional  basis  of 
argument  for  holy  living. 

In  his  conception  law  and  grace  are  not  related  parts  of 
one  dispensation — law  being  preparatory  to  grace,  and  grace 
supplementary  to  law — but  they  stand  toward  each  other  as 
mutually  exclusive  and  antagonistic.  Mosaism  is  contem- 
plated as  abrogated  and  set  aside.  It  has  no  farther  force 
now  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  come.  Indeed,  those 
ceremonies  which  to  the  Jew — and  at  one  time  to  Paul  him- 
self— were  of  the  greatest  value,  because  regarded  as  corner- 
stones of  both  a  religious  system  and  a  national  polity,  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  indifference  and  disparagement 
**  Neither  circumcision,"  he  declares,  *'  availeth  anything, 
nor  uncircumcision ;  but  a  new  creature."  (Gal.  vi.,  15). 
Circumcision  stands  now  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
uncircumcision,  the  observance  of  the  rite  with  the  non- 
observance  of  it.  Neither  its  observance  nor  its  non-obser- 
vance is  of  any  value  as  a  meritorious  act  tending  to  secure 
the  favor  of  God.  Aye,  he  goes  even  farther  and  prohibits 
it.  **  If  ye  receive  circumcision,  Christ  will  profit  you  noth- 
ing." (Gal.  v.,  2.)  And  this  prohibition  he  makes  on  his 
own  individual  and  separate  responsibility  :  "  Behold,  I  Paul 
say  unto  you."  He  even  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  refers  to 
the  mutilations  practiced  by  the  priests  of  Cybele.*     As  for 

*So  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom  among  the  Fathers, 
and  Canon  Farrar  now. 
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this  affair  of  cutting  one's  flesh,  "  I  would  that  they  which 
unsettle  you  would  even  cut  themselves  off''  (Gal.  v.,  12.) 
Again,  classing  the  advocates  of  its  practice  among  the  Gen- 
tile churches  with  "dogs  "  and  '*  evil  workers,"  he  warns  the 
Philippians  (Phil,  iii.,  2,  3.)  to  "beware  of  the  r^«-cision,  for 
we  are  the  circum-zxsxovi  who  worship  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh."  Imagine  what  a  wondrous  revolution  must  have 
taken  place  in  all  the  religious  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
of  a  Jew  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  speak  in  this 
contemptuous  and  hostile  manner  of  that  great  rite  which  to 
every  generation  of  his  forefathers  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
had  been  the  sign  and  seal  of  its  membership  in  the  cove- 
nant of  God  ! 

Nor  was  it  the  ceremonial  law  only  that  Paul  was  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  abrogated.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  moral  law  as  an  ethical  compila- 
tion, but  he  does  regard  it  as  of  no  longer  any  force  as  law. 
All  its  sanctions  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  righteousness 
it  insisted  on  but  could  not  secure  has  been  superseded  by 
another  righteousness,  which,  as  inspired  by  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  faith  in  the  soul,  has  a  method  and  a  manifestation 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  law..  The  one  Paul  discards, 
the  other  he  longs  for.  **  Not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ."  (Phil,  iii.,  9.)  "But  now  the  righteousness  of 
God  without  the  law  is  manifested  .  .  .  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ." 
(Rom.  iii.,  21-22.)  As  matter  of  fact  indeed  the  Apostle 
Paul  nowhere  makes  the  above  distinction  between  the- 
ceremonial  and  moral  law.  He  speaks  of  the  law,  whether  as , 
a  preceptive  code  or  as  a  ritualistic  system,  always  as  a  unity  ~ 
so  as  that  what  he  holds  to  be  generally  true  of  the  one  may 
with  equal  truth  be  predicated  of  the  other.  Each  part  was . 
of  equal  authority  as  a  divine  requirement  and  demanded, 
obedience  from  every  Israelite.      As  characteristic  of  the^ 
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Mosaic  dispensation,  the  law  must  be  treated  as  a  unity ; 
and,  thus  regarded,  the  whole  system  and  idea  of  it, 
its  ritual  and  its  injunctive  forms,  are  swept  by  the  board  as 
a  means  of  salvation. 

But  the  great  problem  yet  remains  to  be  solved.     How 
shall  men  be  persuaded  to  live  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
and   to   carry   themselves  justly  and  kindly  towards  one 
another  ?     How  shall  men  be  saved — saved  in  the  sense  of 
getting  them  to  work  righteousness  ?    There  are  in  the  con- 
ception of  Paul  only  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
result.     First,   men   may  be  put  under  a  regime   of  Law, 
which  shall  instruct  them  by  its  precepts  and  attempt  to 
restrain   them   from   transgression   by   the   threatening   of 
penalties — a  method,  however,  against  which  there  lay  at 
least  two  cardinal  objections,  viz.,   i.  It  had  failed  in  the 
hands  of  all  its  interpreters  but  one — He  who  preached  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — to  scrutinize  the  motives  and   to 
search  the  heart;  and   2,  having  been  tried  for  a  period 
covering  several  hundred  years,  it  had  proved  itself  '*  weak 
through  the  flesh."     '*  What  the  law  could  not  do,"  says  the 
Apostle.     **  From  which  ye  could  not  be  justified   by   the 
Law  of  Moses."     The  other  method   is  by  absolving  them 
from  law  altogether  as  a  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  and, 
freeing  them  thus  from  all  outward   restraints,  letting  them 
do  as  they  please.     These  two  alternatives  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  case;  and   they   respectively  represent  the 
basal  ideas  of  Mosaism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Christianity 
on  the  other.     In  order  to  salvation  one  must  either  become 
such  a  Jew  as  in  reality  never  existed,  i.  e.,  one  who,  living 
under  the  law,  kept  it ;  or  he  must  become  a  Christian  over 
whom  there  is  no  law,  and  who  lives  not  by  rule  but  by  that 
faith  which  is  the  central  principle  of  the  Pauline  system, 
and'by  which,  Paul  asserts,  the  pious  Jew  himself  was  saved. 
Thus  the  case  would  stand  with  regard  to  the  Gentile  in  his 
heathenism.     To  him  God  had  not  given  any  written  reve- 
lation ;  and  so  whether  he  providentially  came  into  contact 
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with  Judaism,  or  whether  he  were  left  to  follow  such  inti- 
mations of  righteousness  as  he  might  derive  from  the  law  of 
nature  and  from  conscience,  his  spiritual  movement  would 
necessarily  be  in  the  direction  of  Judaism,  and,  if  carried  out, 
would  lead  to  his  becoming  a  Jewish  proselyte,  unless  per- 
chance, living  within  the  sphere  of  Paul's  missionary  activi- 
ties, he  happened  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  became  a  Christian. 
In  this  alternative,  law  and  grace  being  mutually  exclusive 
and  antagonistic,  Paul  takes  his  stand  wholly  on  the  side  of 
grace  as  against  the  law,  asserting  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  spiritual  freedom  in  the  two  senses  above 
mentioned,  of  every  believer.  "  For  freedom  Christ  did  set 
us  free."  (Gal v.,  i.)  "Ye  are  riot  under  law  but  under 
grace."  (Rom.,  vi.,  14.)  On  the  other  hand  the  law  is  de- 
nounced. It  is  a  "curse."  Its  principles  are  "weak  and 
beggarly  elements."  Its  letter  "  killeth."  It  is  a  "yoke  of 
bondage,"  and  a  "  ministry  of  condemnation."  As  many  as 
having  once  professed  faith  in  Christ  had  gone  back  to  the 
law  were  "fallen  from  grace."  There  was  no  middle 
ground  of  compromise.  Mosaism  is  the  antitype  of  Hagar, 
the  bond  woman  who  was  "  cast  out "  and  her  child  de- 
barred from  being  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  severer  than  the 
language  in  which  this  apostle  indulges  when  he  is  speaking 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  as  a  method  of  righteousness. 
He  certainly  is  not  "  zealous  of  the  law  "  as  were  the  "many 
myriads  of  Jews  "  which  believed.  Take  as  an  additional 
illustration  the  following  passage.  Gal.  iv.,  8 — 1 1  :  "  Howbeit 
at  that  time,  not  knowing  God,  ye  were  in  bondage  to  them 
which  by  nature  are  no  gods ;  but  now  that  ye  have  come  to 
know  God,  or  rather  to  be  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  back 
again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  whereunto  ye 
desire  to  be  in  bondage  over  again  ?  Ye  observe  days  and 
months  and  seasons  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  by 
any  means  I  have  bestowed  labor  upon  you  in  vain."  These 
Galatians  had  formerly  been  idolaters,  worshippers  of  those 
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that  by  nature  were  no  gods  at  all ;  subsequently  they  had 
become  disciples  of  Christ,  but  under  the  influence  of  Juda- 
izing  teachers  they  were  now  exhibiting  a  disposition  to 
adopt  various  Mosaic  usages,  such  as  the  observance  of 
days  and  months  and  seasons  and  years.  Now,  this  tend- 
ency  toward  Judaism  the  apostle  does  not  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize as  a  turning  back  again  to  idolatry.  For  mark  the 
force  of  this  word  "  again."  The  legalism  to  which  they 
proposed  to  go  over  was  the  equivalent  of  the  superstitious 
idolatry  they  had  abandoned.  Both  alike  are  regarded  as 
"  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments"  and  as  systems  of  "  bond- 
age."    Could  force  of  rhetoric  further  go? 

But  this  bold  antithesis,  thus  announced  between  the 
systems  of  law  and  grace,  implied  in  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  the  farther  fact  upon  which  he  everywhere 
as  strongly  insists^  that  salvation  from  sin  is  wholly  accom- 
plished by  the  latter  method.  Absolution  from  legal  re- 
straints is  not  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  men  a 
freedom  from  moral  obligation,  or  that  they  might  take  a 
careless  and  headlong  plunge  into  all  manner  of  carnal 
excesses.  For  Paul  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  principle 
of  righteousness  that  lies  back  of  all  ritual  and  of  all 
ethical  injunctions.  He  was  evidently  as  deeply  anxious 
as  any  man  for  the  maintainance  of  righteousness;  and  the 
entire  discussion  which  he  conducts  is  upon  the  question  of 
how  this  righteousness  can  be  attained  and  man  be  freed 
from  the  reigning  power  of  sin  in  daily  life.  Now,  in 
Mosaism  the  principle  of  righteousness  lay  in  obedience  to 
certain  ethical  rules  and  in  conformity  to  a  series  of  formal 
injunctions  concerning  the  observance  of  a  minutely  elab- 
orated ritual.  But  the  Pauline  righteousness  rises  im- 
mensely above  this.  It  consists  of  self-culture,  and  in  a  life 
of  sacrifice  after  the  pattern  of  Christ — self-culture  with  a 
view  to  sacrifice.  Between  these  two  righteousnesses,  each 
perfect  of  its  kind,  he  distinguishes  in  a  passage  already 
quoted :    "  Not  having  a  righteousness  of  mine  own,  even 
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that  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ,"  etc.  (Phil,  iii.,  9.)  and  although  in  all  the  puncti- 
lios of  this  legal  righteousness  he  tells  us  (vs.  6.)  that  he 
was  "  blameless/'  he  nevertheless  utterly  discards  it,  count- 
ing all  his  attainments  therein  but  ''loss/'  and  as  mer» 
refuse  matter,  and  turns  towards  that  other  righteousness 
which  is  through  (5fd)  and  upon  {im)  faith  in  Christ. 

As  for  the  impotence  of  the  law  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  moral  obligation,  he  argues  these  three  following  prop- 
ositions : 

1.  There  was  once  a  time  when  the  law  did  not  exist. 
Moral  obligation  however  existed  always.  **  The  law  was 
added  \i^z^yx%t  of  transgressions,"  (Gal.  iii.,  19.)  There  was, 
too,  a  priesthood  not  of  the  law  but  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  that  antedated  the  Sinaitic  legislation  and  the 
institution  of  the  Aaronic  order ;  and  it  was  this  priesthood 
of  Melchisedec  that  was  resumed  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 
In  other  words,  Christ  went  around  and  behind  the  Aaronic 
order  and  connected  himself  with  the  pre- Aaronic  order  of 
Melchisedec.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  thus  merely 
interposed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
break  in  the  otherwise  even  and  continuous  evolution  of 
the  divine  redemptive  thought.  It  was  not  itself  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  evolution,  but  was  "  added  "  in  order  to 
meet  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  condition.  Men  were  saved 
without  the  law  ages  before  the  dispensation  of  law  began, 
but  they  were  never  saved  without  Christ ;  for  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  and  the  pre-Aaronic  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedec were  of  the  same  "  order."  The  law  was  altogether 
local  in  the  range  of  its  influence,  and  disciplinary  and  pun- 
itive in  its  nature  and  intention. 

2.  Accordingly  it  had  only  a  temporary  significance. 
It  was  "  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made."  And  it  is  important  to  this  discussion  to  re- 
member that  this  promise  was  prior  to  the  law,  antedating 
it  by  some  430  years.     The  idea  of  permanence  then  clearly 
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does  not  enter  into  the  P^nfine  concepCkMi  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant.     It  was  bot  a  schoobnaster  to  bring  unto  Christ, 
and  there  it  left  those  whom  it  had  brought  thither.     The 
mission    of  the   schoolmaster  cannot    be    continaous    for 
reasons  inherent  in  the  office  itself     There   comes  a  time 
when  the  child  reaches  its  majority  and  is  no  longer  "  under 
tutors  and  governors/'  (GaL  iv..  2.)  but  is  entrusted  with 
the  various  privileges  and  responsilnlities   of  his    sonship 
— when   he  is  something  more   than    a   rezvoi;     or     child, 
having    now   become  a   'xo^  or   son.  (Cf     Paul's   use    of 
these  terms   in  GaL  iv.,  i  and    5,  6.)  In  like  manner — tak- 
ing the  correcter  rendering — the  services  of  the  Greek  slave, 
known  as  the  paidagogos,  were  not  always  necessary.     The 
child,  whom  it  has  been  his  duty   to  lead  to   school  along 
the  tortuous  streets  of  the  city  and  to  shield  him  from  their 
dangers,  becomes  at  length  old  enough  to  go  alone  and  to 
find  the  way  for  himself.     Transience   is  inherent   in   the 
office  of  the  paidagogos,  even  as  in  that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Both  are  useful  in  their  spheres   "until" .     So   with 

the  law.  It  at  length  fulfils  its  mission  and  becomes  no 
longer  of  service.  It  outgrows  its  usefalnes  and  becomes 
but  a  last  year's  husk. 

3.  Finally,  he  affirms  that  the  law  during  the  term  of  its 
authority  never  saved  anybody,  for  it  was  never  intended 
to  do  so.  This  is  not,  however,  an  affirmation  that  salvation 
was  an  impossibility  under  Judaism,  but  an  impossibility  by 
Judaism.  "By  the  law,"  says  Paul,  "is  the  knowledge  of 
sin."  (Rom.  iii.,  20.)  The  flashes  on  the  summits  of  Sinai 
were  the  light  thrown  by  heaven  on  men's  misdeeds.  The 
law  instructed  in  righteousness  by  its  precepts  and  warn- 
ings, promising  to  reward  the  obedient  with  temporal  salva- 
tion, but  exacting  its  penalties  of  every  transgressor.  Its 
purpose  was  to  work  in  men's  minds  a  conviction  of  sin,  to 
bring  a  sense  of  demerit  home  to  their  "consciences  and 
bosoms,"  and  to  prove  them  guilty  before  God.  "  Now,  we 
know  that  whatsoever  things  tlie  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
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who  are  under  the  law,  that  (?va  =  in  order  that)  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped  and  the  whole  world  become  guilty 
before  God''  (Rom.  iii.,  19.) 

This  fact  is  reiterated  again  and  again  in  varying  phrase- 
ology. "  By  the  law  can  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight." 
It  was  not  its  mission  to  save  men  ;  that  was  not  the  end  in 
view  when  it  was  proclaimed.  Historically,  it  had  proved 
itself  **  weak  through  the  flesh."  It  "  worked  wrath,"  but 
neither  salvation  nor  the  hope  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sinful  natures  of  men  seemed  to  gather  strength  of  despair, 
and  the  history  of  Israel  was  itself  the  instructive  commen- 
tary on  the  apostolic  declarations  and  their  emphatic  en- 
dorsement. It  is  impossible  to  exceed  the  strength  or  to 
break  the  force  of  these  utterances.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
call  it  "  a  law  of  sin  and  death."  It  "  made  nothing  per- 
fect." Under  it  the  offences  of  men  **  abounded."  Even 
"  we,  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," he  says,  **  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ;"  i.  e.,  if  the  law  availed  noth- 
ing as  a  means  of  salvation  to  us  Jews,  wherein  will  it  profit 
you  Gentiles  ? 

There  was  thus  a  need  of  bringing  in  what  the  Pauline 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  denominates  a  "  better 
hope  "  in  an  entirely  different  principle  and  method — that  of 
grace  under  the  Gospel.  But  this  principle  and  method  of 
grace  gives  the  most  absolute  freedom  from  the  authority  of 
the  law  as  such.  That  law  has  been  "  disannulled."  The 
believer  in  Christ  is  no  longer  under  it.  He  has  been  called 
for  freedom.  Salvation  is  secured  to  him  by  the  utter  abro- 
gation of  that  legal  system  which,  demanding  a  righteousness 
he  could  not  furnish,  held  over  him  the  terrors  of  its  con- 
demnation. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  men,  zealous  of  the  law  and 
alarmed  by  the  bold  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
whose  revolutionary  theology  saved  men  from  the  law's  con- 
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demnation  by  absolving  them  from  the  law  altogether — ^men 
who  imagined  that  nothing  but  paganism  was  left  when  le- 
galism was  gone,  and  who  could  not  or  would  not  grasp  his 
central  principle,  should  ask :  Will  not  men  continue  then 
in  sin  ?  Aye,  and  that  grace  may  abound  ?  What  moral 
restraints  are  left  ?  How  can  freedom  from  law  ensure  holi- 
ness ?  Surely  freedom  from  law  is  lawlessness.  Your  the- 
ology throws  wide  open  the  doors  of  transgression ! 

But  mark  now  the  nature  of  the  Pauline  argument,  in  re- 
ply to  these  assumptions.  His  boldness  of  conception  is 
again  surprising.  Instead  of  fortifying  his  position  against 
these  objections  by  presenting  reasons  why  men  should  not 
sin  (to  do  which  would  have  been,  in  some  sort,  an  invoking 
again  of  the  essential  feature  and  principle  of  that  legalism 
he  had  been  contending  against)  he  presents  reasons  why, 
being  believers  in  Christ,  men  cannot  sin  !  And  herein  the 
Pauline  and  Johannean  systems  touch  each  other.  Readers 
of  John's  first  epistle  have  been  perplexed  at  the  broad  and 
unqualified  statements  there  made,  concerning  the  impossi- 
bility and  inability  of  the  believer's  committing  sin.  '*  Who- 
soever abideth  in  him  sinneth  not,"  he  says.  **He  that  doeth 
sin  is  of  the  devil."  *'  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth 
no  sin,"  and,  stranger  than  all,  he  "cannot  sin."  (i  John 
iii.,  6,  8,  9.)  But  Paul  says  the  same  tning  in  another  way. 
The  argument  of  the  Antimonian  is  precluded  by  the  facts 
of  the  believer's  spiritual  relation  to  Christ,  which  relation 
makes  a  sinful  life  out  of  the  question. 

I.  First  of  all,  the  obedience  he  renders  is  said  to  be 
from  the  heart.  *'  Ye  became  obedient  from  the  heart  to 
that  form  of  teaching  (i.  e.,  to  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul, 
as  distinguished  from  those  Judaic  conceptions  of  the  gos- 
pel, with  which  he  was  in  contention)  whereunto  ye  were 
delivered."  (Rom.  vi.,  17.)  The  believer  is  preserved  from 
a  sinful  life  because  such  a  life  is  not  in  accordance  with  his 
desires.  Sin  is  not  in  his  **  heart."  His  aspirations  are  in 
the  other  direction.     What  he  loves  and  strives  after  is  holi- 
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ness.  Indeed,  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  says  of  the  believer's  occasional  lapses  from 
ethical  righteousness,  which  are  the  incidents  and  the  acci- 
dents of  his  earthly  life,  "  So  now  it  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."* 

2.  Then,  again,  he  has  been  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  moral  significance  of  that  death,  and  hence, 
also,  of  the  believer's  baptism  into  it,  is  declared  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  body  of  sin,  while  the  consequence  of  it 
{whether  the  figure  of  that  death  be  a  baptism  or  a  cruci- 
fixion— for  both  figures  are  used)  is  that  he  is  freed  from 
sin  and  lives  in  the  glory  of  newness  of  life  with  Christ  as 
risen.  He  has  been  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurec- 
tion  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  death,  and  that  as  a  fact  of  an 
already  present  spiritual  experience,  rather  than  as  a  future 
attainment.  He  is  "sumphutos  "  with  Christ,  fellow- natured 
with  Christ,  and  according  to  the  type  of  his  resurection  life 
in  glory. 

3.  Furthermore,  this  new  life  shared  with  the  risen 
Christ  is  described  as  objectively  a  "  life  unto  God''  The 
believer  is  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  impulse  or  life-energy, 
which  in  the  spontaneity  of  its  manifestations  sets  naturally 
and  necessarily  toward  God  and  the  things  that  pertain  to 
godliness. 

4.  Finally  and  in  general,  while  righteousness  under 
Judaic  definitions  is  obedience  to  a  command  and  springs 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  under  the  definitions  of  Paul  it  is  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  revealed  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  is  always  contemplated  as  a  privilege. 

Thus  Paulinism  clears  the  ground  of  all  claimants  and 
makes  over  the  entire  territory  to  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  single  principle  of  grace  in  Christ.  Judaism  is  an  in- 
stitution ;  grace  is  life  with  Jesus  Christ  as  risen.  Salvation 
is  secured  through  this  inner  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  which 

*We  follow  the  more  common  interpretation  of  this  chapter,  not  unaware, 
however,  of  that  other,  which  has  the  high  authority  of  Bengel  and  Tholuck. 
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expresses  itself  in  a  growth  unto  righteowsness.  Besides 
his  inner  life-energ^y  nothing  else  is  necessary,  and  all  else 
is  but  an  impertinence  and  an  intrusion.  It  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  ceremonies  of  any  sort  whatever  nor  regulated 
by  any  laws  or  rules  other  than  what  are  inherent  in  its  own 
nature.  This  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  gist  of  the  con- 
troversy in  which  the  great  Apostle  was  engaged  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry ;  and  the  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  that  f»r  which  he  so  strenuously  con- 
tended still  await  their  full  recognition  by  the  Christian 
church. 

There  lies  even  now  upon  my  table  as  I  write  a  plea  by 
a  certain  widely  known,  and  wherever  known  deservedly 
popular  pastor,  for  a  more  incisive  preaching  of  the  law  in 
the  sense  of  asserting  afresh  the  permanent  authority  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  and  of  renewing  the  stem-voiced  denun- 
ciations of  its  penalties.  Consciences  must  be  aroused  by 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  yet  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  men 
are  not  and  never  were  deterred  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers from  sin  by  denunciatory  preaching  of  any  sort.  The 
law  did  not  save  ancient  Israel.  It  was  then  what  it  always 
will  be — "weak  through  the  flesh."  All  sins  of  men  have 
been  against  law,  and  in  the  face  of  penalty,  and  against  the 
admonitions  of  conscience.  Hedge  men  about  with  the  limita- 
tions of  law— endeavor  to  dam  up  the  torrent  of  selfish  inclin- 
ations with  the  *'  Thou  shall  nots  "  of  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  futility  of  the  attempt  is  proclaimed  beforehand  by 
all  experience.  Hence  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  loftier 
and  more  powerful  motive  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Where  the  law  fails  the  Gospel  succeeds.  Men  are  saved  by 
the  Gospel.  Undeterred  by  legislative  prohibition,  men  do, 
however,  catch  the  inspiration  to  righteousness  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  holy  living.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  Paul- 
ine  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  Salvation  is  always  by 
faith,  which  is  the  ground-work  {uTtoffraffc^,  translated  in 
Heb.  xi.,  I,  '*  substance  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  substan- 
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tia)  of  all  moral  achievement.  Men  are  thus  inspired  unto 
righteousness  by  the  spirit  of  righteousness  that  dwells  and 
reigns  within  them ;  and  until  this  experience,  promised  in 
connection  with  a  true  preaching  of  Christ,  occur,  redemp- 
tion is  hopeless. 

R.  E.  Neighbor. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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III. 


SELF-ASSERTION  AND  SELF-SUPPRESSION. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  success  in  any  high  service 
that  a  man  may  undertake.  The  first  is  that  he  put  himself 
into  his  work.  The  other  is  that  he  put  his  work  before 
himself.  For  all  best  achievement,  there  must  be  both 
strong  self-assertion  and  strenuous  self-suppression. 

The  design  of  the  present  paper  is  to  apply  these  thoughts 
to  one  special  form  of  Christian  ministry,  viz.,  the  work  of 
the  pastor  and  preacher. 

I.  First,  then,  the  man  who  undertakes  this  work  must 
put  himself  into  it. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  of  homiletics  that  character  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  preacher's  usefulness.  **  Take  heed 
unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine,"  is  a  maxim  into  which 
Paul,  writing  to  the  young  pastor  Timothy,  condenses  a 
whole  homiletic  treatise.  Thyself  first — the  character  and 
life — and  then  the  doctrine,  the  teaching  to  which  the  life  will 
give  reality  and  force.  Paul  has  the  same  principle  in  mind 
where,  exhorting  Timothy  to  continue  in  the  things  which 
he  has  learned,  he  adds,  *'  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them."  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  appealed 
to  as  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  and  worth  of  the  teaching. 
The  Apostle's  idea  finds  emphatic  echo  nowadays  in  all 
thoughtful  discussions  of  education.  **  The  first  and  most  just 
demand  upon  the  school,"  says  a  prominent  educator,  "  is 
that  it  lay  the  foundations  of  character,  quicken  the  moral 
sense,  and  help  the  child  to  become  an  honorable  citizen. 
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And  if  I  am  asked,  How  can  morals  be  taught  ?  I  would 
say  that  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the  teacher 
are  of  the  first  consequence.  Character  begets  character. 
Nothing  else  will  do  it"  All  are  agreed  here.  The  men 
who  do  great  work  as  teachers  are  the  men  who  put  the 
stamp  of  their  own  great  characters  on  their  students.  Those 
are  the  men  who  have  moulding  power  and  who  give  im- 
pulse to  lives.  Those  are  the  men  of  whom,  gratefully  look- 
ing back  to  what  they  did  for  us,  we  say  with  Matthew 
Arnold  : 

"  For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth, 
And  purged  its  fisuth  and  trimmed  its  fire, 

Showed  me  the  high  white  star  of  truth. 
There  bade  me  gaze  and  there  aspire/' 

What  thus  holds  of  ordinary  teaching  has  redoubled 
force  for  the  teaching  to  be  given  by  a  Christian  pastor.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  the  presbyter  invested 
the  psalmista  with  his  singing  robes,  he  said  to  him,  "  See 
that  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth  thou  believest  also 
in  thy  heart ;  and  that  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart  thou 
confirmest  also  in  thy  life.*'  The  same  injunction,  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  form,  should  be  always  kept  in  mind  by  every 
man  who  has  entered  the  gospel  ministry.  Nothing  so 
surely  neutralizes  religious  precept  as  a  discord  between  the 
preceptor's  language  and  his  life.  "  What  you  are,"  says 
Emerson,  *'  thunders  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say."  And  Prescott  tells  us.  in  an  impressive  passage  how 
Cortez,  reckless  freebooter  as  he  was,  insisted  that  the  priests 
sent  from  Spain  to  teach  the  Mexicans  Christianity  should 
be  above  all  things  else  holy  men,  "  godly  persons  whose 
lives  might  be  a  fitting  commentary  on  their  teaching." 
**  Only  so,"  he  wrote,  "  can  they  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  natives." 

But  it  is  something  beyond  this  I  have  in  view  when  I 
speak  of  the  self-assertion  needed  in  the  preacher's  work. 
The  necessity  of  right  character  as  well  as  right  doctrine  is 
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conceded.  What  I  wish  now  to  affirm  is  the  necessity  in  the 
preacher's  work  of  vital  and  pungent  personality.  The  term 
self  assertion  is  only  a  name — and  a  somewhat  clumsy  one, 
I  fear.     Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  at  the  thing  it  stands  for. 

No  trait  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  successful  liv- 
ing preachers  than  their  pronounced  personality.  "  The 
man  has  not  left  himself  at  home  ;  he  is  there  in  the  pulpit" 
If  a  man  has  no  personality  "to  speak  of,"  or  to  speak  out 
of,  he  is  of  little  use  in  the  preacher's  desk.  The  remark 
was  lately  made  concerning  Mr.  Beecher  that,  with  all  his 
great  abilities,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  do—"  he 
could  not  preach  an  impersonal  sermon."  And  without 
doubt  the  charm  and  force  of  his  extraordinary  preaching 
were  largely  due  to  its  being  so  saturated  with  his  own 
masterful  personality. 

Argument  is  not  needed  to  prove  that  the  truth  a  man 
can  bring  effectively  to  others  is  the  truth  which  has  first 
become  his  own.  What  has  gone  through  the  alembic  of 
experience — what  a  man  has  assimilated  so  that  it  has  en- 
tered into  his  spiritual  tissue  and  fibre — that  he  can  give 
forth.  But  what  he  thus  gives  is  part  of  himself.  He  gfives 
himself  with  it,  and  therefore  it  is  real,  and  has  power  for 
his  fellow  man.  Instinctively  men  crave  just  this  from  one 
who  seeks  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  need.  They  may  not 
formulate  the  demand.  They  may  not  define  it  in  their  own 
consciousness.  Nevertheless  it  is  distinct  and  imperative. 
Abstract  statements  of  truth^no  matter  how  skillful  and 
correct — will  not  feed  souls.  Truth  in  the  concrete — truth 
that  has  been  appropriated,  individualized — ^that  comes  with 
the  warrant  of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  the  very  bread  of  spirit- 
ual life — such  truth  it  is  that  comes  as  living  bread  to  hun- 
gry-hearted men  and  women.  Only  he  who  has  learned  to 
say  "  God,  even  my  God,"  can  make  God  known  to  other 
souls.  Once  at  a  fire  in  New  York  it  was  found  that  all  the 
ladders  failed  by  a  little  space  to  reach  the  window  where 
the  inmates  of  the  burning  building  were  huddled  together 
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shrieking  for  help.  There  was  no  time  to  fetch  another  lad- 
der. The  fireman  nearest  the  window  measured  with  his  eye 
the  distance  that  must  still  be  covered.  **  A  man's  length 
will  do  it,"  he  shouted,  and  mounting  to  the  topmost  round 
the  brave  fellow  bridged  with  his  own  body  the  fatal  gap  and 
stood  there  till  all  had  passed  over  him  to  safety.  Brethren,  in 
the  work  of  saving  souls,  no  matter  what  means  and  appli- 
ances we  may  have,  it  takes  a  man's  length  to  do  it  every 
time. 

See  how  it  was  with  Christ  himself.  Again  and  again 
we  read  how  he  "  took  by  the  hand  "  those  whom  he  was 
about  to  help.  The  fever- stricken  mother  of  Simon's  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  possessed  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the  blind  man  of  Bethany — each 
of  these,  it  is  expressly  said,  he  took  by  the  hand.  And  the 
same  phrase  might  be  a  description  of  all  he  did  on  earth. 
Why,  you  can  put  into  that  little  phrase  the  whole  wonder 
and  purpose  and  power  of  the  incarnation.  Divinity  coming 
into  personal,  human  contact  with  humanity — God  taking 
man  by  the  hand.  You  remember,  perhaps,  those  matchless 
lines  of  Browning's  "  Saul,"  where  David,  in  the  rapture  of 
prophetic  song,  exclaims : 

**  'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for !    my  flesh,  that  I  seek 

In  the  Godhead  !  I  seek  and  I  find  it.   Oh  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  face  like  my  face,  that  receives  thee ;  a  man,  like  to  me 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever  ;  a  hand  like  this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !  Sec  the  Christ  stand  !" 

The  servant  must  be  as  his  master,  the  disciple  as  his 
lord.  What  Jesus  wrought  in  "  the  mystery  of  his  holy  in- 
carnation," and  wrought  out  in  the  simplicity  of  his  life  of 
doing  good,  that  must  his  followers — **  every  man  in  his 
own  order"— do  likewise.'  In  all  attempts  therefore  that  we 
make  to  bring  God's  help  to  men  there  must  be  this  taking 
by  the  hand,  this  forthputting  of  personality,  this  engage- 
ment of  the  very  self  in  the  great  transaction. 

Thoughtful  people  are  seeing  more  and  more  the  force  of 
this  principle  with  regard  to  charitable  work.  Among  the  other 
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**  new  **  things  nowadays,  there  is  a  new  charity,  and  this  is 
a  novelty  about  which  there  need  be  no  misgiving.  It  is  the 
charity  that  puts  flesh  and  blood,  nerve  and  muscle,  into  the 
work  of  help,  that  devotes  not  only  the  purse,  but  the  per- 
son. It  had  a  pioneer  in  Edward  Denison,  the  wealthy  and 
brilliant  young  Oxford  scholar  who  went  to  live  among  the 
most  degraded  of  the  London  poor  for  the  sake  of  doing 
them  good.  It  is  exemplified  to-day  among  the  London 
poor  in  the  activities,  already  of  many  years  standing,  di- 
rected by  Octavia  Hill ;  and  in  that  more  recent  essay  known 
as  Toynbee  Hall,  where  a  band  of  cultured  young  men  have 
attempted  a  task  like  Denison's  by  methods  similar  to  his. 

Enterprises  such  as  these,  however,  only  give  shape  and 
organization  to  what  has  always  been  the  best  kmd  of  chari- 
table service.  Who  are  the  people  that  do  the  most  good 
in  the  world — really  help  and  comfort  souls  the  most  ?  Are 
they  not  the  men  and  women  who  spend  strength  and  time 
in  actual  contact  with  the  needy  and  the  fallen  ;  who,  with 
hearty,  human  touch,  liftingly  and  leadingly  lend  a  hand  ? 
The  defects  and  dangers  of  institutionalism  in  dealing  with 
the  poor  are  growing  more  and  more  evident.  We  are 
learning  that  there  is  comparatively  little  good  in  "hard, 
tight,  machinery  grinding  forth  aid  without  sympathy.'* 
We  are  learning  that  individual  duty  in  this  regard  cannot 
be  done  by  appliances  nor  delegated  to  functionaries. 

The  tendency  to  that  sort  of  compromise — the  shrink- 
ing from  personal  relations  with  suffering  people — the  re- 
luctance to  give  ourselves  in  charity,  which  is  so  much 
harder  than  to  give  our  money — is  this  not  one  reason  why, 
in  an  age  when  so  much  is  done  to  relieve  distress,  there 
should  be  such  bitterness  of  class  hatreds  and  race  antipa- 
thies ?  The  Gordian  knot  of  the  labor  problem  is  cut  when 
the  wage-payer  and  the  wage-earner  frankly  meet  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  humanity. 

I  had  a  dear  friend  in  New  York,  lately  dead,  alas,  who 
put  this  grandly  to  the  proof     In  his  large  business  he  was 
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with  his  men  as  man  to  man.  He  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
profits,  not  indiscriminate  but  nicely  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  each  one's  work.  He  made  them  feel  that  he  knew 
them  and  cared  for  them  individually.  The  result  was  that 
his  men  never  struck.  When  the  walking  delegate  ordered 
them  out  they  quit  the  union  and  stayed  in,  rather  than  de- 
sert the  employer  who  was  also  the  friend.  That  is  the  way 
a  notable  victory  was  won  in  this  age  of  ferment  and  strug- 
gle. Would  there  were  more  men  like  that  one,  and  like 
another  New  York  business  man  of  whom  a  journal  of  the 
city  said,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  '*  pay 
with  his  person  "  for  any  worthy  object.  Oh,  when  shall  we 
Christians  learn  that  what  Paul  says  to  Philemon,  Christ 
says  in  wider  and  deeper  sense  to  every  one  of  us,  ''Thou 
owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self?" 

No  sharp  distinction  is  made  here  between  pulpit  and 
pastoral  work.  Along  this  line  of  thought  there  cannot  be 
such  a  distinction.  The  self-assertion  necessary  to  efficient 
service  in  the  ministry  enters  into  both  phases  of  it.  Per- 
sonal contact  may  be  more  obvious  in  the  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters of  pastoral  labor  than  in  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit, 
but  it  is  as  essential  and  as  potent  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  two  functions  are  inseparable  and  are 
going  on  together  all  the  time.  The  preacher  in  his  desk  is 
still  the  pastor,  and  the  pastor  among  his  people  does  not 
cease  to  be  the  preacher.  He  appeals  to  the  individual  soul 
whether  he  addresses  a  gathered  congregation  ox  speaks  to 
a  man  alone.  You  know  how  some  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
most  memorable  sermons  were  delivered  to  audiences  of 
one ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  preached  to 
thousands  he  still  came  to  close  quarters  with  single  souls. 
The  most  favorable  opportunities  of  personal  intercourse  are 
of  no  avail  unless  a  man  puts  himself  frankly  and  strongly^ 
into  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Spirit  does  not  touch  with 
spirit  merely  because  we  shake  hands  and  call  people  by 
name.     There  must  be  the  same  purposeful  employment  of 
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a  man's  own  vital  forces  to  make  the  quiet  pastoral  inter- 
view effective  that  is  needed  to  put  life  into  the  sermon ; 
and  the  sermon,  if  it  gets  any  grip,  must  have  the  accent  of  a 
man  speaking  to  his  fellow  which  is  heard  in  earnest  dia- 
logue. 

A  man  doesn't  cease  to  be  a  man  when  he  becomes  a 
minister.  Rather,  he  needs  to  be  more  of  a  man  than  ever. 
Neutral,  colorless  men  are  not  wanted  in  the  ministry, 
whether  they  are  anywhere  else  or  not.  Take  the  tempera- 
ment and  aptitudes  God  has  given  you,  and  use  them.  Do 
not  try  to  be  somebody  else  ;  be  yourself;  but  be  yourself 
with  all  your  might.  Make  people  feel  your  qualities,  even 
if  they  feel  now  and  then  the  defects  of  your  qualities  ;  that 
is  far  better  than  not  to  make  yourself  felt  at  all. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  what  is  called  magnet- 
ism in  men,  but  everybody  knows  that,  whatever  name  we 
may  give  it,  the  thing  itself  is  real,  a  force  that  works,  and 
by  which  people  are  strongly  stirred.  There  is  no  mesmer- 
ism or  magic  about  it.  It  is  not  a  mystery  of  occult  science. 
It  is  simply  the  self-assertion  of  a  virile  and  genial  person- 
ality. No  man  has  greater  need  of  magnetism  than  the 
minister.  And  he  will  not  be  without  it  if  he  is  alert 
and  whole-souled  in  his  work.  A  lazy  minister  is  never 
magnetic.  But  a  minister  whose  zeal  is  like  the  altar  flame 
of  the  old  tabernacle  that  was  ever  burning  and  never  went 
out — a  minister  of  sustained  enthusiasm — such  a  minister 
cannot  fail  to  be  magnetic.  There  is  no  self-indulgence  in 
the  self-assertion  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  a  man's  string- 
ent holding  of  all  his  thought  and  all  his  powers  to  the  res- 
olute being  and  doing  of  his  best — literally  working  himself 
for  all  his  worth.  Precisely  this  is  what  the  minister  has  got 
to  do  and  forever  to  keep  on  doing.  He  has  got  to  impress 
himself  on  others.  He  has  got  to  stimulate  their  natures  by 
the  electric  touch  of  his.  He  has  got  to  infect  them  with 
his  own  ardor.  And  does  not  all  this  demand  in  very  deed 
a  strong  self-assertion  ? 
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II.  And  now,  in  the  second  place,  what  of  the  other  es- 
sential— the  self-suppression  which  must  also  characterize 
the  true  and  truly  successful  minister  ?  Surely,  the  point 
need  not  be  argued,  for  it  is  one  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  egotism  that  makes  any  man  obnoxious  is 
doubly  odious  in  a  man  who  stands  in  the  preacher's  place. 
The  message  of  spiritual  truth  to  the  soul  is  heard  but 
faintly,  if  not  altogether  drowned,  when  the  messenger 
thrusts  himself  upon  our  notice.  As  Michael  Angelo  wore  a 
candle  fastened  in  his  cap,  that  his  shadow  might  not  fall  on 
his  work,  so  should  the  preacher  guard  against  any  blur  of 
his  own  image  on  his  service.  What  the  country  lad  said  to 
the  luckless  amateur  fisherman,  "  Ah,  sir,  you  must  keep 
yourself  out  o'sight,"  is  one  of  the  first  rules  to  be  learned 
by  fishers  of  men. 

Xenophon  speaks  of  certain  ruling  men  of  Athens,  for- 
merly pupils  of  Socrates,  who  shamed  their  master  by  the 
unworthy  ambition  they  showed  in  wanting  that "  every- 
thing should  be  brought  about  through  them."  A  like  am- 
bition sometimes  appears  in  professed  Christian  service,  and 
it  always  brings  reproach  on  Christ.  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Ruskin  brand  with  hot  invective  the  man  who  lives  for 
nothing  but  his  own  pleasure  as  "  a  fanged  but  handless 
spider,  who  sucks  indeed  and  stings,  but  cannot  spin."  A 
stigma  no  less  fiery  is  fixed  by  common  verdict  on  the  man 
who  under  cover  of  working  for  God  works  for  himself 

Not  that  the  minister  should  belittle  his  office  or  keep  it 
out  of  sight.  The  loyalty  he  owes  demands  that  he  should 
make  his  office  prominent  and  honored.  But  is  there  any 
danger  of  exalting  one's  self  in  doing  that  ?  Not  while  we 
keep  in  mind  what  the  office  is.  We  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  The  ambassador  owes  his  importance  to  the  power 
he  represents.  Take  away  his  representative  character,  and 
he  is  insignificant.  When  he  maintains  his  dignity  he  ex- 
alts, not  himself,  but  his  sovereign  or  his  government  The 
minister,  therefore,  may  still,   in   the   good   old-fashioned 
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phrase,  magnify  his  office,  while  he  subordinates  himself. 
The  man  who  magnifies  his  office  the  best  will  be  the  freest 
from  official  pomposity.  He  will  be  incapable  of  sinking  to 
the  still  lower  level  of  the  clerical  beggar  and  deadhead 
Like  any  self-respecting  man,  he  will  earn  his  living,  exact 
what  he  has  earned,  buy  what  he  can  afford  and  go  without 
what  he  can't.  Mere  professionalism,  whether  pretentious 
or  sordid,  is  removed  by  a  whole  diameter  of  thought  from 
the  spirit  of  the  true  minister — who  is  a  servant,  but  the 
servant  of  the  most  high  God. 

III.  Do  we  confront  a  blank  paradox,  a  contradiction  of 
ideas,  in  the  demand  for  self-assertion  and  self-suppression  ? 
Can  we  not  have  the  self- giving  that  is  indispensable  for 
efficient  ministry  without  the  self-seeking  which  is  a  blot 
and  hindrance  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  at  once  to  be 
himself  and  Xo  forget  himself,  at  once  to  show  himself  and  to 
hide  himself  in  his  work  ? 

If  there  be  here  a  paradox,  at  least  it  is  a  very  common 
one.  Christian  service  is  not  the  only  sphere  where  this  re- 
quirement is  made.  In  every  calling  the  worthiest  results  are 
accomplished  only  by  men  who  put  themselves  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  being  into  what  they  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  something  beyond  and  above  their  selfish  advan- 
tage. It  is  true  in  scholarship  and  in  art.  It  is  true  of  the 
man  in  public  life  ;  it  is  true  of  business  and  of  family  life. 
It  is  true  even  of  the  observer  in  science  and  the  critic  in 
literature.  Both  of  these  use  emotion  as  well  as  intellect ; 
and  the  moment  emotion  is  called  into  play  a  personal  fac- 
tor emerges,  indispensable,  to  be  sure,  but  requiring  watchful 
restraint.  It  is  notorious  how  often  criticism  is  warped  by 
the  bias  of  temperament ;  and  in  the  very  calculations  of 
astronomy  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  personal  equa- 
tion. 

No  man  can  be  a  leader  of  men,  or  do  a  man's  work  of 
bringing  something  to  pass  in  the  world,  without  both  as- 
serting himself  and  suppressing  himself.     I  remember  talk- 
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ing  with  a  man  in  charge  of  an  important  institution  for 
public  culture.  He  was  irked  because  the  people  were  ig- 
norant and  didn't  appreciate  the  best  things  he  gave  them 
to  look  at  I  ventured  to  hint  that  the  aim  of  his  institu- 
tion was  to  instruct  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous if  they  knew  beforehand  all  it  could  teach  them. 
Fifty  years  from  now  popular  intelligence  and  taste  would 
show  what  had  been  accomplished.  "  Yes,"  he  answered, 
**  but  where  shall  I  be  in  fifty  years  ?"  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
that,  so  far  as  concerned  any  work  he  was  likely  to  do  in  that 
institution,  he  would  be  nowhere.  The  man  who  is  going  to 
be  somebody  fifty  years  from  now  is  he  who  now  is  working 
in  the  spirit  Whittier  has  voiced  : 

' '  Others  shall  sing  the  song» 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong, 
Finish  what  I  begin 
And  all  I  fail  of  win. 

"  What  matter,  I  or  they. 
Mine  or  another's  day. 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made  ? 

**  Ring,  bells  in  anreared  steeples. 
The  joy  of  anborn  peoples ; 
Sound,  trumpets  far-off  blown; 
Your  triumph  is  my  own.*' 

It  is,  however,  in  the  work  of  Christian  ministry  to  the 
souls  of  men  that  this  symphony  of  self-assertion  and  self- 
suppression  finds  its  supreme  illustration.  If  you  would 
have  in  a  single  sentence  a  key  to  the  paradox — a  formula 
that  unites  these  mutually  exclusive  ideas — it  is  ready  to 
our  hand  in  that  great  saying  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  "  I,  yet  not  I."  It  is  all  there.  I, 
with  the  whole  force  of  my  individuality ;  I,  using  every- 
thing I  have  and  am  in  the  service ;  yet  not  I,  in  any  striv- 
ing of  selfishness,  or  any  quest  of  my  own  glory. 
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Only  thus  can  we  truly  receive,  and  not  receive  in  vain, 
the  grace  of  God.  I  must  appropriate  it,  understand  it, 
make  it  mine ;  and  yet  I  must  not  hold  it  for  myself  alone 
nor  see  only  its  application  to  myself.  As  surely  as  I  thus 
narrow,  I  frustrate  the  grace  and  in  a  measure  miss  the  bless- 
ing. /  must  take  it ;  yes ;  but  not  I  must  keep  it  Part  of  my 
very  self  it  must  become,  in  order  that  through  my  very 
self  it  may  reach  my  fellows.  **  I  will  bless  thee — and  thou 
shalt  be  "  (or,  in  the  imperative  of  the  Revision,  "  be  thou  ") 
'*  a  blessing."  That  was  God's  promise  and  command  to 
Abraham.  That  is  always  God's  way  of  blessing  the  world 
— by  means  of  men  whom  he  selects  as  channels  to  receive 
and  to  convey  His  grace.  He  gives  to  us  what  he  means  to 
give  through  us.  We  are  not  to  be  mere  passive  recipients 
of  God's  goodness.  We  are  not  to  be  sponges  perpetually 
absorbing,  we  are  to  be  fountains  perpetually  distributing 
the  water  of  life.  Out  of  us  should  flow  living  water,  even 
as  within  us  God  makes  the  well  to  spring  up.  "  What  be 
these  two  olive  branches  which  through  the  golden  pipes 
empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves?"  Zechariah's 
strange  and  beautiful  vision  was  an  exquisite  symbol  of  the 
two  anointed  leaders,  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel,  through 
whom  came  to  the  restored  exiles  of  Israel  God's  own  com- 
fort and  strength.  In  like  manner  God  would  have  us  all 
to  be  conductors  of  blessing.  We  are  to  cultivate  the  trait 
that  Phillips  Brooks  has  finely  called  "transmissiveness,"  by 
means  of  which  we  become  vehicles  of  the  divine  to  the 
human.  So,  the  highest  success  is  service,  and  self-oblivion 
is  self-coronation.  There  is  an  old  seal  which  represents 
a  burning  candle,  with  the  motto,  "I  give  light  by  being 
myself  consumed."  Could  there  be  a  better  crest  for  every 
minister  of  him  who  gave  his  life  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  ? 

IV.  But  our  proof-text  not  only  tells  us  what — I,  yet 
not  I — it  also  tells  us  horn — Christ  in  me.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple, sublime  fact  of  what  Christianity  is  designed  to  be  in 
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every  human  sou).  Christ  was  more  than  a  man.  He  was 
man.  In  him  ideal  humanity  was  realized.  Christ  living 
in  us  means,  then,  the  actualizing  of  our  best  possibilities 
and  the  annihilation  of  our  worst ;  the  uplift  of  our  being 
into  its  highest  plane ;  our  fullest-orbed  self-development, 
and  our  completest  self-effacement  Christ  living  in  us 
means  our  possession  of  that  quality  of  transmissiveness 
which  has  in  Christ  its  perfect  exemplar.  "  When  we  come 
to  Christ  we  find  the  perfection  of  his  human  greatness  in 
his  transmissiveness ;  in  the  fact  that  what  he  was  as  man 
he  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind."  He,  as 
no  other,  emphasized  himself;  and  he,- beyond  any  other, 
emptied  himself 

**  Christ  in  me  " — so  is  the  "  I,  yet  not  I  "  achieved,  if 
so  we  choose.  And  shall  we  not  so  choose  ?  O,  brothers, 
for  what  other  use  was  given  us  the  faculty  of  choice  ? 

"  Thoa  seemest  haman  and  divine ; 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  thoa ; 
Oar  wills  are  oars,  we  know  not  how. 
Oar  wills  are  oars  to  make  them  thine." 

No  prerogatives  are  surrendered,  but  all  are  best  assured 
— no  jot  is  sacrificed  of  will's  regal  freedom,  rather  its  super- 
lative is  gained,  when,  with  self-assertion  the  strongest,  and 
self-suppression  the  most  strenuous,  we  say  before  God  and 
for  his  service,  **  I,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  in  me." 

James  M.  Bruce. 
New  York. 
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IV. 

THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  ETERNAL 

PUNISHMENT. 

God  has  given  to  man  freedom  of  choice  and  of  action. 
All  agree  that  God  made  man,  so  far  forth  free,  that  he  is 
strictly  responsible  for  what  he  does.  At  the  same  time 
each  man  has  his  moral  and  spiritual  affinities.  If  his  moral 
character  is  essentially  bad,  if  he  is  spiritually  corrupt,  so 
that  he  loves  and  cherishes  sin,  his  affinities  lead  him  to 
choose  the  society  of  wicked  men.  If,  though  imperfect,  he 
is  at  heart  holy,  he  seeks  the  society  of  the  holy.  The 
spiritual  affinities  of  men  may,  indeed,  be  changed,  since  the 
characters  of  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  transformed.  Then 
we  see  those  who  have  been  lovers  of  sin  quitting  the  ranks 
of  the  depraved  that  they  may  join  themselves  to  God's 
people.  But  in  this  world,  where  the  good  and  the  evil  are 
often  strangely  thrown  together,  through  temporary  motives 
and  circumstances,  a  man,  for  a  season,  may  be  outwardly 
united  to  those  with  whom  he  has  no  spiritual  affinity.  This 
was  the  case  with  Judas.  For  some  reason,  even  when,  in 
the  language  of  Christ,  he  was  a  devil,  he  joined  himself  to 
the  disciples.  Perhaps  he  retained  his  place  out  of  love  to 
the  money-bag  which  they  asked  him  to  carry,  the  contents 
of  which  probably  often  stuck  to  his  covetous,  viscous 
fingers.  But  he  was  out  of  place.  And  when  he  could 
make  more  money  by  betraying  his  Lord  than  he  could  by 
following  Him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  desert  Christ  and  the 
disciples,  to  unite  himself  to  their  enemies,  and  act  the  part 
of  the  traitor.  He  went  where  his  spiritual  affinities  led 
him. 
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We  find  this  principle  verified  on  every  hand.  Con- 
verted men  go  straight  into  Christian  society.  They  can 
feel  at  home  nowhere  else.  Those  wedded  to  sin  seek  the 
company  of  the  godless.  It  requires  much  persuasion,  and 
strong  personal  influence,  to  induce  them  to  spend  even  an 
hour  in  the  place  where  the  holiest  of  God's  people  meet  to 
pray.  Where  worldlings,  or  the  profane,  or  the  drunken,  or 
libertines  assemble,  they  find  congenial  society.  They  go 
voluntarily  to  their  own  place. 

But  the  same  laws  which  govern  men  in  this  world  will 
govern  them  in  the  next.  Death  does  not  transform  a  man's 
character,  it  simply  removes  him  to  another  place  and  to 
other  scenes.  Crossing  a  rfver  or  stepping  behind  a  curtain 
does  not  essentially  change  a  man's  moral  nature,  nor  alter 
his  spiritual  affinities.  What  they  were  on  the  one  side,  they 
are  on  the  other.  When  a  man,  by  death,  steps  behind  the 
curtain  which  hides  the  unseen  world,  he  continues  to  be  the 
same  man  that  he  was  in  the  moment  of  dissolution.  The 
same  laws  of  thinking,  of  loving,  of  choosing,  and  willing, 
which  controlled  and  governed  him  here,  control  and  govern 
him  there.  His  moral  character  and  spiritual  affinities  re- 
main essentially  the  same.  Just  as  he  chose  his  society  here, 
he  chooses  it  there.  If  he  belongs  to  Christ  and  is  holy,  he 
goes  from  choice  to  be  with  his  Lord  and  with  the  redeemed. 
If  he  belongs  to  Satan,  and  loves  sin,  he  goes,  from  choice, 
to  be  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Just  as  Judas  did,  when 
he  had  added  to  the  crime  of  the  betrayal  that  of  self-murder, 
he  goes  to  his  own  place. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  God  arbitrarily  thrusts  men 
into  hell,  that,  by  power  exerted  upon  them  from  without, 
he  forces  them  into  a  place  and  into  society  for  which  they 
have  no  affinity.  He  is  represented  by  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures  as  casting  them  into  hell,  but  he 
evidently  does  this  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  man's  being ;  he  does  it  by  acting  in  and 
through  those  laws.     In  harmony  with  this  thought  Christ 
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says,  speaking  of  the  final  judgment  on  the  wicked,  "  these 
shall  go,"  that  is  voluntarily,  "  into  everlasting  punishment," 
just  as  the  righteous  shall  go  voluntarily  **into  life  etcmaL" 
And  Judas  is  represented  as  going  voluntarily  to  his  own 
place. 

God  does  not  keep  men  out  of  heaven.  He  plies 
them  with  every  possible  motive  to  induce  them  to  prepare 
for  it  and  enter  it  John,  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  saw 
heaven  as  a  resplendent  city  of  precious  stones  and  massive 
pearls  and  gold.  He  said  the  gates  of  it  were  not  shut  at  all 
by  day,  and  that  there  was  no  night  there.  The  gates  of 
heaven  always  stand  wide  open,  while  "without  are  dogs  and 
sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie ;"  but  the  angels, 
with  all  their  persuasive  eloquence,  could  not  induce  one  of 
those  lost  spirits  to  enter,  even  for  a  moment,  through  those 
open  gates  of  pearl.  Heaven  is  not  their  place.  They  have 
no  affinity  for  its  holiness. 

"  The  heavenly  gates  stand  open, 

What  is  it  keeps  them  oat. 
That  weary  crowd  of  wailers 

Who  stand  and  weep  without  ? 
What  strange  mysterious  safeguard 

Protects  the  open  door. 
That  not  one  guilty  footstep 

Has  stained  the  crystal  floor  ? 

**  Ah  soul,  why  wonder  farther  ? 

Tarn  but  one  glance  within ; 
Thou  hast  the  dreadful  secret 

Hid  in  thy  heart  of  sin. 
That  heart  which  hates  its  Saviour, 

And  spurns  his  love  untold 
Would  dread  the  pearly  portal. 

And  shun  the  streets  of  gold." 

But  when  wicked  men  have  gone  to  their  own  place  will 
their  spiritual  affinities  ever  be  so  changed  that  they  will 
seek  the  society  of  the  holy  ?  This  is  in  substance  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised.     Some  admit  that  there  is  a  hell ; 
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but  they  have  raised  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  punishment 
of  the  lost  will  be  eternal  ?  They  think  it  possible  that  even 
Judas  may  yet  enter  into  everlasting  fellowship  with  Christ, 
whom  he  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  then,  having 
betrayed  him  with  a  hypocritical  kiss,  departed  and  hung 
himself. 

But  is  there,  even  on  philosophical  grounds,  any  room 
for  such  a  view  ?  Assuredly,  first  of  all,  the  manifest  ef- 
fect of  sin  on  the  human  heart  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
such  a  notion.  There  is  in  all  who  cherish  and  habitually 
commit  sin  an  alarming  and  powerful  tendency  toward  fix- 
edness in  it  Every  act  of  transgression  makes  stronger  the 
bonds  of  the  sinner,  and  lessens  the  probability  of  his  recov- 
ery from  sin.  This  is  a  fact  so  notorious  that  it  is  well  un- 
derstood by  all.  In  view  of  it  Jeremiah  exclaimed,  *'  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil." 
Men  enter  hell  whose  habits  of  sinning  are  already  fixed. 
And  every  moment,  as  they  continue  to  sin,  they  are  grow- 
ing into  still  greater  fixedness  in  evil.  The  longer  one  con- 
tinues in  the  world  of  the  lost,  therefore,  the  farther  any 
hope  of  his  recovery  recedes. 

But  not  only  the  habit  of  sinning  becomes  inveterate, 
but  there  is  constant  progress  in  moral  corruption.  Men 
never,  even  in  this  life,  stand  still  in  sin.  They  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  They  constantly  press  their  way  downward 
into  greater  depths  of  iniquity.  The  inward  bias  toward 
sin  is  incessantly  augmented,  while  the  restraints  of  con- 
science from  within,  and  the  checks  of  public  opinion  from 
without,  are  perpetually  weakened.  This  needs  no  proof. 
The  awful  fact  is  patent  to  every  mind.  But  here  there  are 
some  barriers  which  resist  man's  propensities  to  sin.  Con- 
science at  times  awakes  and  utters  its  sharp  and  solemn  pro- 
tests. The  good  speak  words  of  warning.  Christian  friends 
pour  forth  their  tender  entreaties.  The  Sabbath,  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Bible  confront  the  transgressor  that  they  may 
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save  him  from  impending  ruin.  But  when  the  sinner  shall  have 
gone  to  his  own  place,  all  of  these  checks  to  his  progress  in 
evil,  save  perchance  one,  will  have  been  withdrawn  forever. 
If  conscience  shall  still  continue  to  reprove  and  lash  the  lost, 
as  it  failed  here  on  earth  permanently  to  stay  the  sinner's 
progress  in  evil,  so  it  must  just  as  signally  fail  in  the  future 
world ;  but,  long  disreg^ded,  it  may,  perhaps,  sink  into 
everlasting  slumber.  And  in  that  world  of  woe  there  will 
be  none  of  the  good — ^that  is  not  their  place — ^to  entreat  the 
sinning.  No  Sabbath,  no  sanctuary,  no  Bible,  will  be  there 
to  warn  and  bless.  Men,  there,  will  be  left  to  themselves, 
their  tendency  to  evil  ever  increasing,  while  every  influ- 
ence from  without  will  be  evil,  and  only  evil.  If  men  with 
rapid  pace  sweep  onward  in  sin  here,  how  much  more  rapidly 
there  ?  What  hope,  we  ask,  can  there  be  that  the  spiritual 
affinities  of  wicked  men  will  ever  be  changed  after  they  have 
voluntarily  gone  to  their  own  place  ? 

But  many  have  entertained  the  notion  that  punishment 
is  reformatory ;  that  if  sin  is  not  eradicated  from  the  human 
heart  by  milder  means,  it  will,  at  last,  be  burned  out  by  pur- 
gatorial fires.  But  there  is  no  basis  for  this  view  in  the 
facts  of  human  experience.  What  we  already  know  dis- 
proves it.  Pain,  anguish,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  the 
fruit  of  sin;  is  punishment  for  sin.  No  sane  man  disputes 
that.  The  sufferings  of  our  race  are  so  manifold  and  ex- 
quisite that  no  tongue  nor  pen  can  adequately  portray  them. 
This  heritage  of  woe  has  been  ours  for  thousands  of  years. 
If  punishment  could  reform,  if  it  be  a  power  by  which  the 
mortal  nature  of  wicked  men  can  be  so  changed  that  they 
will  loathe  sin,  and  love  and  seek  holiness,  this  earth  of  ours 
would  long  since  have  become  the  very  paradise  of  God. 
But,  after  all  our  sufferings,  the  earth  is  still  full  of  moral 
corruption.  Just  in  those  portions  where  there  is  most  of 
woe,  there  is  the  most  of  iniquity  ;  there  are  the  habitations 
of  cruelty. 

If  we  look  at  special  sins  which  are  followed  by  special 
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and  awful  penalties,  we  learn  again  that  punishment  does  not 
reform  men,  much  less  transform  them.  The  man  given  to 
lust  suffers  the  most  excruciating  agony,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  his  pain  is  directly  caused  by  his  sin ;  but,  after 
his  paroxysms  of  suffering  are  over,  he  goes  again  to  his 
transgression  and  shame.  His  anguish  has  worked  no 
moral  change  within  him.  The  drunkard  suffers  again  and 
again  all  the  horrors  of  delirium  ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
fears ;  he  tosses  himself  to  and  fro  on  his  bed ;  the  beaded 
sweat  stands  on  his  forehead;  he  believes  that  serpents 
twine  themselves  about  his  body  and  fasten  their  poisonous 
fangs  in  his  bloated  cheeks ;  he  knows  that  this  is  the  awful 
penalty  for  his  love  of  the  cup,  but  it  works  no  reformation. 
He  still  rises  early  in  the  morning  to  seek  strong  drink.  In 
spite  of  all  his  woe  he  clings  to  his  sin  with  unrelaxing 
grip. 

If  we  turn  to  the  world's  prison  houses  we  see  how  base- 
less is  the  notion  that  men  can  be  morally  renovated  by 
punishment.  The  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  dungeons  were  the  synonym  of  horror.  Pains  and 
penalties  were  meted  out  without  mercy.  But  not  a  single 
prisoner  among  all  the  thousands  that  suffered  amid  damps 
and  chills,  in  chains  and  stocks,  was  ever  transformed  in 
moral  character  by  his  fearful  punishment.  In  fact,  crimin- 
als in  the  prisons  of  Christian  nations  have  been  morally 
transformed  only  by  the  Gospel.  Not  punishment,  but  the 
revelation  of  divine  love  and  truth  in  Christ  has  lifted  many 
of  them  up  out  of  sin,  and  brought  them  into  fellowship  with 
God. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  punishment  sometimes  holds 
evil  propensities  temporarily  in  check,  until  the  powers  of 
love  touch  the  heart  and  transform  the  character.  Thus  ju- 
dicious punishment,  meted  out  in  kindness  to  children,  may 
restrain  the  evil  which  is  struggling  to  assert  itself  until  the 
love  of  guardian  or  parent  shall,  through  the  truth,  work  the 
requisite  moral  change.     But  even  in  the  family,  when  there 
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is  punishment  without  love,  that  punishment,  instead  of  work- 
ing reformation,  only  hardens  and  confirms  the  young  cul- 
prits in  sin.  The  punishment,  itself,  utterly  fails  to  renovate 
the  moral  nature. 

In  fact,  punishment  in  and  of  itself  was  never  intended 
to  reform  men.  It  does  hold  temporarily  in  check  out- 
cropping crime,  for  the  safety  of  society.  It  does,  as  we  have 
said,  for  the  time  being  restrain  evil  propensities,  till  truth 
and  love  may  touch  and  save  the  erring ;  but  its  primary 
object  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  This  fact  under- 
lies and  shapes  the  criminal  codes  of  all  nations.  In  these 
laws  certain  punishments  are  prescribed  for  culprits.  Those 
who  framed  the  laws  have  not  sought,  by  the  prescribed 
penalties,  to  secure  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Legislators,  therefore,  have  asked, 
simply,  what  does  justice  demand  ?  And  they  have  attached 
to  criminal  laws  such  penalties  as  in  the  judgment  of 
mankind  will  meet  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  pure  and 
simple. 

That  this  is  the  primary  object  of  punishment  becomes 
clear  when  an  entire  community  is  aroused  by  some  dark 
and  bloody  deed.  With  one  voice  the  multitude  cries  out 
for  vengeance  upon  the  criminal.  The  throng  is  not  blood- 
thirsty ;  it  is  made  up  of  upright  citizens.  It  is  not  moved 
by  personal  vindictiveness  ;  not  one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps, 
has  ever  known  the  culprit.  There  is  only  one  solution  of 
such  a  problem.  The  sense  of  justice  implanted  by  God  in 
every  human  heart  is  aroused,  expresses  itself,  puts  forth  its 
majestic  and  awful  demand,  and  the  speedy  and  condign 
punishment  of  the  criminal  alone  will  satisfy  it 

That  the  fundamental  aim  of  punishment  is  not  the  re- 
formation of  the  transgressor,  but  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
is  clear  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  He  could  not  be 
transformed  in  character,  for  he  was  sinless.  He  suffered 
for  our  iniquities.  He  took  on  himself  the  penalty  due  to 
our  transgression.     In   this  most  conspicuous  example  of 
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suffering  in  the  universe,  we  see  that  penalty  was  borne 
simply  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  on  those  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

If  these  positions  are  true — and  who  can  gainsay  them  ? 
— when  wicked  men  have  gone  to  their  own  place,  we  can- 
not reasonably  expect  that  their  sufferings  will  ever  work 
any  reformation  in  their  characters.  Punishment  reforms  no 
man  here  on  earth  ;  this  is  not  its  design ;  it  certainly  will 
not,  then,  reform  any  man  who,  in  hell,  has  become  vastly 
more  depraved,  and  far  more  obdurate  in  transgression  than 
he  was  in  this  life.  Men,  neither  here  nor  hereafter,  can 
ever  be  tortured  into  holiness. 

But,  men  have  asked,  will  there  not  be  in  the  future  an- 
other dispensation  of  love  by  which  God  will  reach  and  save 
the  lost  ?  If  there  could  be,  who  would  not  rejoice  ?  But 
the  Scriptures  drop  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  such  dispen- 
sation ;  in  fact,  they  contain  intimations  to  the  contrary. 
The  Spirit  revealed  to  John  in  Patmos  that  the  wicked  shall 
finally  become  fixed  in  sin.  It  shall  be  said  concerning 
them,  "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that 
is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  Christ  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  presents  to  us  the  saved  and  the  lost 
in  colloquy  with  each  other.  The  lost  Dives  does  not  ask 
to  be  delivered  from  the  tormenting  flame.  He  evidently 
had  no  hope  of  that ;  perhaps  he  did  not  desire  it ;  but  he 
asked  only,  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  for  some 
slight  alleviation  of  his  woe.  Thus  the  Great  Teacher  in- 
timates that  for  the  wicked  who  go  to  their  own  place  there 
is  no  hope  of  salvation.  But  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
lost,  he  gives  us  more  than  an  intimation;  he  declares 
positively  that  whoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Spirit, 
or  shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  never  be  for- 
given, *'  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,*' 

But  if  there  should  be  another  dispensation  of  love,  how 
could  it  avail,  especially  for  those  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Gospel,  have  gone  from  Christian 
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lands  to  their  own  place  ?  Could  they  have,  in  any  other 
dispensation,  a  grander  exhibition  of  God's  love  than  they 
now  possess  ?  God  now  reveals  himself  to  them  in  Christ. 
And  Christ  is  "  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person."  In  Christ  "dwells  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Here  we  have  the  infinite 
God  made  manifest;  here  we  have  infinite  love  revealed. 
Man  can  never  have  more  than  that.  And  this  infinite 
love  is  manifested  now  by  Christ's  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  cross,  that  he  might  save  his  enemies. 
Could  infinite  love  ever  display  itself  in  a  manner  more 
tender  and  touching  ?  If  men  are  not  won  to  God  by 
it  now,  will  they  be,  can  they  be,  when  in  hell  they  have 
reached  a  pitch  of  depravity  unknown  here  on  the  earth  ? 
If  they  hear  not  Christ  now,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
if  in  some  future  dispensation,  God  should  manifest  himself 
to  them,  through  Christ,  in  their  world  of  woe. 

But  this  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  inevitably  brought 
by  reasoning  based  on  facts  revealed  to  all  in  natural  law,  is 
confirmed  by  the  clear  utterance  of  God's  word.  We  need 
not  spread  out  the  passages  which  teach  the  doctrine  of 
future  retribution.  They  are  familiar  to  all,  and  they  are  so 
plain  that  a  school-boy  could  not  mistake  their  certain  im- 
port. Christ,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew,  brings  before 
us  the  scene  of  the  general  judgment,  and  says  concerning 
the  wicked,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." But  men,  troubled  by  this  doctrine  and  by  this 
text,  have  said  that  the  Greek  word  translated  "everlasting" 
does  not  mean  unending  duration,  but  simply  a  long  period. 
It  is  true  that  the  noun,  from  which  the  adjective,  here 
translated  "  everlasting,"  was  derived,  was  sometimes  used 
by  Greek  writers  to  designate  a  limited  period.  But  the 
period  so  designated  was  always  indefinite ;  its  limits  were 
never  indicated ;  so  the  word  naturally  came  to  designate 
the  thought,  so  nearly  as  we  can  conceive  it,  of  eternity, 
which  is  of  course  unlimited.     And  in  that  sense  it  is  often 
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used  by  Greek  writers.  And  the  adjective  translated  "  ever- 
lasting "  in  the  passage  under  review,  was  almost  invariably 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  unending  duration.  So  that 
Liddell  and  Scott,  who  have  given  to  us  a  Greek  lexicon, 
which  is  now  more  widely  adopted  as  a  standard  than  any 
other,  give  to  this  word  only  two  definitions,  "lasting"  and 
"  eternal."  All  really  eminent  Greek  lexicographers  define 
it  in  the  same  way.  There  is  not  a  stronger  word  in  the 
Greek  language  with  which  to  express  the  thought  of  un- 
ending duration.  It  is  used  more  than  a  score  of  times  in 
the  New  Testament  to  express  the  unending  bliss  of  the 
righteous.  Christ  not  only  says  the  wicked  "shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment,"  but  also  the  "  righteous  into  life 
eternal ;"  the  same  word  being  translated  "  eternal "  in  the 
second  part  of  the  text,  which  is  translated  "  everlasting  " 
in  the  first  part.  Would  not  the  evangelist,  wishing  to  set 
forth  the  unending  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  naturally 
have  chosen  the  strongest  word  in  the  language  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  When  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
wishes  to  set  forth  the  eternity  of  God  the  Spirit,  he  writes, 
"  The  Eternal  (aionios)  Spirit."  If  there  had  been  any 
stronger  word  in  the  Greek  language  to  express  unending 
duration,  would  not  the  writer  have  employed  it  ?  Would 
he  have  used  a  word  of  doubtful  import  when  he  wished  to 
express  the  eternity  of  the  Spirit  ?  Yet  this  same  word  is 
used  again  and  again  to  set  forth  the  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked. 

In  the  Revelation  the  eternity  of  God  is  set  forth  at  least 
five  times  by  the  phrase,  made  up  of  the  word  in  dispute, 
"  forever  and  ever."  Thus  an  angel  "lifted  up  his  hand  to 
heaven  and  swore  by  Him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever," 
who  created  heaven  and  earth  and  sea.  If  any  stronger 
word  could  have  been  found  by  which  the  fact  of  unending 
duration  could  have  been  expressed,  it  would  here  have 
been  employed.  No  doubtful  term  would  have  been  used 
to  set  forth  the  duration  of  the  life  of  God.     But  the  same 
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word,  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  this  same  book  to  set  forth 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  *'  the  smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever."  And  so, 
at  great  length,  we  might  go  on  adding  one  decisive  proof 
to  another. 

But  we  are  not  in  our  biblical  proof  shut  up  to  this  class 
of  passages.  The  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  taught 
in  language,  the  meaning  of  which  the  most  critical  and  cap- 
tious  would  not  attempt  to  evade.  Christ  Himself  warned 
men  against  stumbling  into  sin.  He  said  that  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  off  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  to  pluck  out  an  eye,  if 
these  members  of  our  body  should  cause  us  to  sin,  rather 
than  go  unmaimed  into  hell  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  Jesus  the  embodiment  of 
love  and  mercy,  in  a  few  short  sentences,  speaks  five  times 
of  the  unquenchable  fire,  and  three  times  of  the  never-dying 
worm.  No  matter  how  we  may  explain  the  metaphors,  the 
awful  fact  is  repeated  again  and  again  that  the  torment  of 
the  lost  is  unending.  The  fact  is  stated  so  clearly,  so  une- 
quivocally, that  one  must  either  receive  it  as  the  truth,  or 
else  reject  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 

We  see,  then,  that  just  as  God  speaks  through  natural 
law.  He  speaks  in  the  Scriptures.  We  have  not  two  voices, 
but  one,  speaking  in  different  tones  but  uttering  the  same 
truth. 

Yet  it  is  asked.  Is  such  a  doctrine  in  harmony  with  the 
benevolence  of  God  ?  We  have  seen  that  men  sin  volun- 
tarily. God  warns  them  by  the  laws  of  their  own  being 
against  it,  and  still  more  emphatically  in  the  inspired  word. 
He  points  out  to  them  the  fearful  consequences  of  transgres- 
sion. He  opens  heaven  before  them  and  invites  them  to 
enter.  He  promises  them  forgiveness  for  their  past  trans- 
gressions. He  entreats  them  in  love  to  be  saved.  But 
they  utterly  disregard  every  warning  and  solicitation.  They 
choose  the  path  of  sin ;  they  go  voluntarily  to  their  own  place. 
Through  the  maintenance  of  God's  righteous  laws,through  the 
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laws  of  their  own  being,  they  suffer.  To  maintain  those  laws 
will  manifestly  be  the  highest,  broadest  benevolence,  when  we 
take  into  our  view  the  whole  universe  and  all  of  God's 
creatures.  If  God  should  not  maintain  his  own  laws,  then 
there  would  be  an  end  of  righteousness,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse would  become  one  vast  hell. 

Nor  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  future  and 
eternal  punishment  with  the  benevolence  of  God,  than  in 
reconciling  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  with  his  benevo- 
lence. And  men  are  usually  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
sufferings  of  wicked  men  here  are  just.  Men  sin,  and  so 
men  suffer.  •  When  wicked  men  go  to  their  own  place,  they 
will  continue  to  sin  ;  hence  they  will  justly  continue  to  suffer. 
They  will  voluntarily  sin  forever,  and  so  justly  and  reason- 
ably suffer  forever. 

But  are  men  tormented  eternally  in  literal  flames,  in  a 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ?  We  do  not  so  understand  the 
Scriptures.  Heaven  is  set  before  us  by  material  imagery ; 
it  is  our  Father's  house  in  which  are  many  mansions.  It  is 
a  city  of  precious  stones,  with  solid  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets 
of  gold.  AH  the  most  precious  things  of  the  earth  are 
gathered  together,  and  wrought  into  a  resplendent  city,  in 
order  to  give  us  same  faint  notion  of  the  ineffable  blessed- 
ness and  joy  of  the  redeemed.  So  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  hell.  It  is  outer  darkness,  tormenting  flame,  un- 
quenchable fire,  a  worm  that  dies  not,  a  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone ;  the  most  fearful  things  are  seized  upon  to  repre- 
sent the  suffering  and  woe  of  the  lost.  As  men  in  this  life 
suffer  inflictions  from  without,  we  need  not  affirm  that  no. 
such  inflictions  are  meted  out  to  the  lost  who  go  to  their 
own  place ;  but  the  agonies  of  hell  must  be  pre-eminently 
within  the  soul.  If  this  removes  from  the  idea  of  hell  much 
of  its  grossness,  it  by  no  means  robs  hell  of  its  horror^. 
The  most  exquisite  agony  that  men  suffer  now  is  within  the: 
soul.  A  man  might  well  prefer  the  pain  arising  from  thrust- 
ing his  hand  into  the  flame,  to  the  agony  of  remorse.     The 
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never-dying  worm  may  be  never-ending  remorse.  A 
material,  literal  hell,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  is  far  less  fearful 
than  one  whose  fires  are  kindled  within  the  spirit  here  on 
earth,  and  being  evermore  fed  by  sin,  burn  on  eternallly. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  dreadful  punishment,  we  answer 
that  sin,  which  evokes  it,  is  a  dreadful  evil.  Sin  has  brought 
upon  men  all  the  ills  under  which  they  groan.  Sin  evokes 
God's  wrath  ;  sin  swept  away  the  race  by  flood,  and  burned 
up  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ;  sin  caused  Christ  to  sweat 
great  drops  of  blood  in  Gethsemane,  and  overwhelmed  Him 
with  the  agonies  of  the  cross.  And  it  is  a  false  and  super- 
ficial view  of  sin,  which  leads  many  not  only  to  reject  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  but  also  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  the  larger  part  of  the  race  will  be  saved  through 
Christ.  All,  both  in  heathen  and  Christian  lands,  who  die 
before  they  come  to  the  years  of  understanding  are  redeemed. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  generations  of  men  have  died  in 
infancy.  We  must  add  to  these  the  millions  who  have 
believed  in  Christ.  Then  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  day 
will  come  when  '*  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  It  will  not  then 
be  necessary  for  one  to  say  to  his  neighbor,  "  Know  ye  the 
Lord,  for  all  shall  know  Him,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest." 
Then  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  generations  of  men  shall,  in 
unbroken  phalanxes,  enter  into  heaven.  So  that  a  great 
man  has  said — we  give  his  thought,  not  his  words — that, 
when  the  history  of  redemption  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  number  of  the  lost,  compared  with  the  innumerable 
throng  of  the  redeemed,  will  be  like  those  within  the  jails  of 
any  well-ordered  community  compared  with  the  entire  pop- 
ulation without.  It  is  thus  that  the  Scriptures  fill  us  with 
hope  concerning  the  redemption  of  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  that  have  lived,  and  shall  live  on  this  earth. 

Galusha  Anderson. 

GranvilUy  Ohio. 
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''  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  took  their  seats  upon  them ;  and 
judgment  was  given  unto  them,  and  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been 
beheaded  on  account  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  on  account  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Whoever,  therefore,  had  not  worshiped  the  wild  beast, 
nor  his  image,  and  had  not  received  his  impress  upon  their  forehead 
and  on  their  hand,  both  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years 
were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
who  hath  part  \tk  the  first  resurrection :  upon  these  the  second  death 
hath  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
they  shall  reign  with  Him  during  the  thousand  years."    (Ch.  XX., 

4-6.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  premillennial  advent  of  Christ,  with  an 
accompanying  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  a  mil- 
lennial reign  on  earth  of  the  glorified  saints,  has,  from  early 
Christian  times,  agitated  the  Church.  To  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known. But  a  little  later  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  after  them  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  following, 
perhaps,  the  lead  of  Papias,  held  it,  sometimes  almost  as  a 
test  of  orthodoxy.  Yet  it  never  succeeded  in  incorporating 
itself  into  the  formal  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Church, 
and,  after  its  short  blooming  period  (from  about  A.  D.  1 50 
to  250),  it  became  almost  universally  discredited,  and  bore 
in  the  general  estimation  a  strong  taint  of  heresy  and  en- 
thusiasm. From  the  age  of  Augustine,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  it  had  no  living  hold  on  Christian  belief. 
Our  own  day  has  partially  revived  it,  and,  though  generally 
rejected  by  the  practical  sense  of  the  Church,  yet,  while 
scholars  like  De  Wette  and  Diisterdieck,  Ellicott  and  Alford, 
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and  some  eminent  Christian  preachers,  maintain  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  lightly  dismissed  as  an  exploded  heresy.  Cer- 
tainly the  last  word  regarding  it  has  not  yet  been  spoken, 
and  perhaps  will  not  be  until  the  millennial  dawn  shall  shed 
a  clearer  light  on  the  mysterious  book  which  is  alleged  to 
contain  it.  I  shall  attempt  no  complete  discussion  of  this 
many-branching  subject.  Waiving  the  numberless  side- 
issues  involved  in  the  controversy,  I  shall  confine  my  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  passage  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  first  question  is  :  What  light,  apart  from  other 
scriptures  and  from  its  intrinsic  tendencies,  does  this  pecu- 
liarly Apocalyptic  doctrine  receive  from  the  Apocalypse 
itself?  Any  even  slight  aid  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point 
will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  point  which  I  would  first  emphasize  is  tlie  im- 
portance of  interpreting  our  passage  in  harmony  with  the 
general  character  of  the  book ;  and  for  this  we  must  bear  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  what  that  character  is.  The  Apocalypse, 
whatever  historical  or  prophetical  elements  may  underlie  it, 
is  not  in  form  a  historical,  or  even,  strictly,  a  prophetical 
book.  It  is,  throughout,  pictorial  and  symbolical.  Not  only 
is  the  physical  eye  of  the  seer  shut,  but  the  normal  action  of 
his  intellect  is  suspended.  He  is  translated  into  an  ideal 
realm,  a  realm  which,  if  he  were  not  under  spiritual  guidance, 
would  be  perilously  exposed  to  the  sorceries  of  the  imagina- 
tion. From  the  rising  of  the  curtain  at  Chapter  IV.  (and 
the  preceding  chapters— certainly  the  first — are  scarcely  an 
exception)  we  are  led,  under  the  magic  wand  of  the  heavenly 
mystagogue,  as  through  a  series  of  "  dissolving  views  " 
which  present  in  pure  symbolism  the  great  crises  of  the 
Church's  history.  The  August  Personage  that  meets  us  on 
the  threshold,  the  door  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  that  greets  the  vision  of  the  seer,  the  throne, 
with  its  majestic  occupant,  the  glassy  sea,  the  encompassing 
elders  and  living  ones,  the  seven-sealed  book  of  destiny 
opened  by  the  Lamb,  the  trumpets  and  vials  with  their  amaz- 
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ing  succession  of  portents,  the  Dragon,  the  wild  beast,  the 
false  prophet,  the  sun-clothed  and  star-crowned  woman,  the 
mystical  Sodom,  the  mystical  Babylon,  the  New  Jerusalem — 
this  slight  and  cursory  glance  will  remind  us  how  complete- 
ly symbolical  is  its  entire  structure,  and  how  thoroughly 
this  principle  of  symbolism  must  pervade  its  entire  inter- 
pretation. No  matter  how  distinct  and  emphatic  are  the 
utterances  to  whose  literal  construing  we  are  challenged,  the 
same  emphatic  distinctness  marks  the  portions  which,  taken 
literally,  would  present  the  merest  monstrosities.  We  must 
remember  that  the  presumption  here  is  always  against  a 
literal  interpretation.  To  find  an  event  recorded  on  the  pages 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that,  while  it  shad- 
ows forth  some  great  truth,  it  is  of  no  actual  occurrence.  To 
comprehend  its  import,  we  must  translate  it  out  of  its  Apoca- 
lyptic symbolism.  Thus  the  Apocalyptic  numbers  are  gen- 
erally mystical,  and  the  technical  Millennium  can  scarcely  de- 
note a  literal  thousand  years.  It  must  be  either  a  mystical 
number,  or,  more  probably,  a  round  number  standing  for  an 
indefinite  but  greatly  extended  period. 

And  so,  taking  the  collective  scene  portrayed  in  our 
passage.  It  shows  us  the  martyrs  coming  to  life,  occupying 
thrones,  and  reigning  with  Christ  during  the  thousand  years 
of  Satan's  imprisonment.  This  astounding  scene  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  otherwise  than  as  symbolical.  It  is  confined  to 
this  single  passage,  and  it  stands  here  imbedded  in  symbols. 
The  white-steeded  Rider  and  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun  (of 
Ch.  XIX.),  the  imprisoned  and  loosed  Dragon,  with  his  rous- 
ing of  the  nations,  and  hurling  them  madly  and  disastrously 
against  the  encampment  of  the  saints,  all  are  marked  by  purely 
symbolical  features,  shadowing  forth  mighty  realities,  but  in 
which  none  would  dream  of  tracing  literal  events.  The  pas- 
sage which  they  thus  environ  must,  by  every  law  of  con- 
sistency, be  in  like  manner  symbolical.  It  is  an  ideal  pic- 
ture, not  a  record  of  actual  facts.  And,  if  this  be  so,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  we  take  the  "  living"  of  a  bodily  resurrec- 
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tion,  or  in  one  of  the  figurative  senses  which  it  so  readily 
admits.  Whatever  meaning  we  put  upon  the  words,  the 
passage,  as  a  whole,  is  symbol.  It  cannot  be  construed  into 
teaching  a  literal,  personal  return  of  Christ  at  the  beginning 
of  the  millennial  period,  a  literal  premillennial  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  and  reigning  during  this  period  with  their  Lord. 
This  is  too  violent  a  brealdng-in  upon  the  ideal  character  of 
the  record ;  it  is  too  monstrous  a  joining  (like  the  poet-critic's 
human  head  and  horse's  body,  ending  in  a  fish's  tail)  of  exe- 
getical  incongruities.  It  is  islanding  in  cloud-land  a  solid 
piece  of  terra  firma.  Not  to  insist,  moreover,  that  nothing 
is  said  in  our  passage,  or  near  it,  of  Christ's  coming  to  earth, 
or  reigning  upon  the  earth  at  this  period,  this  vision  of  the 
triumphant  and  reigning  martyrs,  with  the  reigning  Christ, 
is  not,  even  in  the  symbol,  an  earthly  scene  ;  and  if  it  were, 
its  symbolical  character  would  forbid  our  taking  it  as  matter 
of  pure  history  or  prophecy. 

But,  taken  as  symbolical,  what  is  the  import  of  the  sym- 
bolism ?  What  signify  the  coming  to  life  and  reigning  of 
these  martyrs,  and  why  do  we  meet  with  them  just  here  ? 
To  answer  these  questions,  we  must  turn  back  to  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  action  of  the  book.  These  martyred  heroes  do 
not  now  meet  us  for  the  first  time.  We  have  seen  them  be- 
fore, and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  their  earlier  appearance  goes 
far  to  explain  their  present  reappearance  ;  and  the  two  to- 
gether will  shed  no  unimportant  light  upon  the  general 
scheme  and  structure  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  connection  of 
the  two  scenes  has  been,  indeed,  frequently  observed,  but  I 
doubt  if  its  full  force  has  been  recognized,  and  this  mainly 
from  a  failure  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  earlier  scene. 
May  I  ask  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  the  passage  in  Chapter 
VI.,  and  to  read  afresh  the  entire  chapter  which  opens  the 
formal  action  of  the  Apocalypse?  I  shall  beg  his  indulgence  if 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  earlier  imagery  to  an  extent  somewhat  beyond  the  exi- 
gencies of  my  argument 
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I  will  barely  remind  him  of  the  magnificent  mise-en-scine 
of  Chapter  IV.,  which  gives  us  the  central  stage  and  starting 
point  of  the  Apocalyptic  drama.  Chapter  V.  prepares  fur- 
ther the  action  by  showing  at  the  right  of  the  throne  the 
fateful  volume  written  within  and  without  to  mark  its  preg- 
nant fullness,  and  sealed  with  the  seven-fold  seal  of  perfect 
mystery ;  and  by  revealing  the  intense  interest  that  awaits 
its  disclosures,  and  the  rapture  that  is  felt  when  the  "  Lion 
of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,"  transformed  by  the  divine  ma|^ic 
into  the  sacrificed  "  Lamb/'  prepares  to  open  the  seals  of 
the  scroll,  and  unfold  the  series  of  events  which  his  re- 
demptive sacrifice  has  procured  him  the  right,  and  his 
heavenly  exaltation  has  given  him  the  authority,  to  disclose, 
and  of  which  his  supreme  Headship  of  the  world  gives  him 
absolute  control.  The  hosannahs  that  burst  from  the 
heavenly  ranks  over  distant  earth  and  sea  show  the  pro- 
found importance  of  the  impending  disclosures.  And  the 
sublime  character  and  stately  movement  of  these  two  in- 
troductory chapters  fittingly  prelude  a  drama  whose  scope 
and  denouement  involve  the  supreme  destinies  of  the  Church  ; 
.and  the  world.  Nothing  in  Apocalyptic  literature  can  be 
nobler,  nothing  diviner,  than  these  fourth  and  fifth  chapters. 
Here  surely  is  no  maddening  shrine  from  which  are  to  pro- 
ceed the  ravings  of  the  Pythoness ;  no  Sibyl's  cave  whence 
will  be  scattered  on  the  winds  her  frantic  babblings.  These 
slow,  significant,  stately  images  betoken  the  ordering  of  God, 
and  the  tread  of  destiny. 

With  the  sixth  chapter  the  action  fairly  commences.  It 
not  only  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  but  by  opening  six  out  of  the  seven  seals  it  conducts 
us  in  a  general  way  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  final 
consummation.  And  the  opening  of  the  seals  at  once  re- 
minds us  how  in  this  "  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ "  the  one 
name  appears  supreme  "  above  every  name  "  ;  the  one  Per- 
sonage towers  above  every  other.  He  who  in  the  first 
vision  stands  the  august  Ruler  and  Guardian  of  the  Church ; 
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who  in  the  second  vision  takes  into  his  hand,  as  Sovereign 
Arbiter,  the  book  of  destiny  ;  now,  at  the  head  of  the  third, 
rides  into  the  lists  of  war,  the  marshaller  of  its  hosts,  and  the 
disposer  of  its  issues.  The  opening  of  the  first  seal  brings 
forward  a  Rider  on  a  white  horse,  his  hand  armed  with  a 
bow,  his  head  wreathed  with  a  crown,  going  forth  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  personage.  Every  interpre- 
tation  but  one  is  idle  and  impertinent.  War,  Victory, 
Science,  Evangelical  Preaching,  Trajan,  Caligula — all  seem 
almost  wanton  deviations  from  the  straight  path  of  inter- 
pretation. It  can  be  none  but  Christ — the  Lord  of  the 
Church  and  the  world — whose  work  has  originated,  and 
whose  power  shall  control,  these  grand  phenomena — who 
steps  first  on  the  majestic  stage,  with  the  symbols  of  power 
indeed,  but  which  mark  rather  the  stage  of  conflict  than  of 
achieved  victory.  In  accordance  with  this  follow  in  his 
train  three  deadly  ministers  of  strife — hostile  forces,  whose 
appearance  is  ominous  of  the  dire  judgments  that  are  to  fol- 
low. It  is  no  placid  and  smiling  scene  upon  which  the  cur- 
tain rises.  The  conquering  hero  is  indeed  there,  giving 
the  assurance  of  final  triumph ;  but  War,  Famine,  and  Pes- 
tilence, Death  in  his  direst  forms,  are  to  have  for  a  while 
their  awful  way. 

But  now  why  are  these  formidable  powers  thus  mar- 
shalled ?  What  brings  upon  the  stage  the  Warrior  Prince 
of  Salvation,  and  in  his  train  these  dreadful  ministers  of 
death  ?  The  next  vision  tells  the  story.  The  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal  shows  us  in  symbol  the  conflict  that  is  raging 
between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness,  of  which  our 
earth  is  the  theatre,  and  in  which  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been,  and  is  yet  for  a  season  to  be,  the  oppressed  and 
afflicted  party.  At  the  foot  of  the  heavenly  altar  are  seen 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  slaughtered  for  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  whose  fidelity  to  the 
truth  has  brought  on  them  the  combined  rage  of  earth  and 
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hell,  and  the  avenging  of  whose  wrongs  has  set  in  mo- 
tion those  elements  of  conflict  and  woe  symbolized  in  the 
preceding  figures.  These  martyrs  represent  no  individual 
persons.  They  are  not  the  suffering  saints  of  any  particular 
age,  the  victims  of  any  special  persecution ;  they  represent 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Church,  the  object  of  the 
world's  and  hell's  hostility,  whose  sufferings  have  set  in 
motion  this  pageant  of  war,  and  whose  impatient  cry, 
"  How  long.  Lord,"  etc.,  with  the  answering  injunction  that 
they  curb  their  impatience  till  the  ranks  of  their  brethren 
shall  be  completed,  is  really  the  watch  cry  of  the  coming 
conflict ;  is  virtually  the  key  of  the  entire  book ;  pointing  to 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  terror  that  are  to  follow,  but  (as 
alike  the  character  of  the  leading  rider,  and  the  white  robes 
given  to  the  martyrs  indicate)  assuring  the  triumph  in  which 
all  is  to  issue.  The  cry  of  the  martyrs  for  God's  avenging 
judgements  wraps  up,  so  to  speak,  all  the  dire  scenes  of  con- 
vulsion and  wrath  that  lie  between  Chapters  VI.  and  XIX. ; 
and  the  response  to  that  cry,  in  word  and  symbolic  action, 
points  to  the  peace  and  glory  which,  following  these  lurid 
horrors,  fill  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  cry  of  these  martyred  souls  for 
vengeance  is  not  intended  as  the  utterance  of  the  Christian 
heart  under  persecution  or  wrong,  and  needs  as  such  no 
explanation  or  defence.  It  simply  embodies  that  principle 
of  justice  which,  living  in  the  human  conscience,  determines 
God's  dealings  with  the  world,  and  of  which  his  judgements 
on  the  wicked  are  the  natural  expression.  Here,  at  the  head 
of  the  process  of  retribution,  appear  the  victims  whose 
wrongs  demand  it.  Their  words  are  the  impersonated  cry 
of  those  wrongs,  and  their  place  right  here,  just  after  the 
glimpse  given  us  of  the  dire  agencies  that  are  to  work,  and 
in  advance  of  the  whole  body  of  destructive  scenes,  is  most 
appropriate  and  significant.  It  could  not  be  anywhere  else 
in  the  book  with  any  similar  propriety.  It  has  its  fitting 
place  exactly  here.     Most  fittingly  appear  at  the  outset  sue- 
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cessively  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  who  is  to  battle  for  her 
cause,  the  three  personages  that  best  represent  the  agencies 
of  wrath  and  terror  that  are  to  be  brought  into  action,  and 
finally  the  Church  herself,  represented  in  her  agony  by 
her  martyred  children,  and  to  vindicate  whose  wrongs,  and 
achieve  her  triumph,  the  whole  pictorial  drama  is 
brought  upon  the  stage.  The  drama  thus  foreshadowed, 
of  blood  and  vengeance,  sweeps  on  in  varying  forms  and 
episodes  to  the  eighteenth  chapter,  which  brings  its  dcnaue- 
nunt  in  the  downfall  of  the  mystical  Babylon.  The  curtain 
then  rises  on  an  altered  scene— on  the  reappearance  of  the 
now  triumphant  Rider  with  the  white  horse,  and  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  now  vindicated  martyrs,  standing  for  the 
now  triumphant  Church. 

The  stress  of  the  action,  then,  lies  between  the  sixth  and 
nineteenth  chapters.  These  comprise  the  events  which  must 
transpire  before  the  prayer  of  the  martyred  saints  is  fulfilled. 
On  the  details,  or  even  on  the  special  plan  and  scope  of  these 
intervening  chapters,  it  is  not  my  province  to  dwell.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  involve  two  grand  epochs  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church — ^the  overthrow  of  anti-Christian 
Judaism  (the  spiritual  Sodom  where  "the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ")  and  of  anti-Christian  Paganism,  the  mystical  Babylon, 
the  shock  of  whose  downfall  reaches  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  The  eighteenth  chapter  closes  the  record  of  this 
decisive  and  awful  catastrophe — the  final  vengeance  wreaked 
on  her  in  whom  "  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of 
saints,  and  of  all  who  have  been  slaughtered  upon  the 
earth, "  the  power  whose  gigantic  iniquity  had  absorbed 
into  itself  all  the  crimes  and  hostilities  of  the  earth. 

The  great  drama,  then,  has  now  substantially  reached  its 
close.  The  scenes  of  strife  and  woe  shadowed  forth  in  the 
four  first  seals  are  ended,  and  the  hour  for  fulfilling  the 
prayer  of  the  down-trodden  and  martyred  Church  has  come. 
The  nineteenth  chapter  opens  this  period  with  a  paean  over 
the  just  recorded  catastrophe.     Then  the  Rider  on  the  white 
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horse  of  Chapter  VI.,  at  that  time  armed  for  battle  and  going 
forth  to  war,  now  with  widely  contrasted  costume  and  train, 
reappears.  On  his  head  many  diadems  ;  his  raiment  dyed 
in  blood;  his  name  the  Word  of  God  ;  from  his  mouth  (as 
in  Chapter  I.)  a  sharp  sword  issuing;  on  his  vesture  and 
thigh  the  title  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  and  his  fol- 
lowing the  heavenly  armies  on  white  horses,  the  symbols  of 
victory.  An  angel,  standing  in  the  sun,  summons  the 
birds  of  heaven  to  banquet  on  the  flesh  of  the  overthrown 
enemies  of  God,  while  the  Wild  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet 
are  consigned,  with  their  worshipers,  to  the  Lake  of  Fire. 
Then  descends  a  mighty  angel  who  seizes  the  Dragon,  the 
arch  enemy,  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  evil,  and  hurls  him, 
bound,  into  the  abyss  where  for  a  thousand  years  he  shall 
cease  to  lead  astray  the  nations.  And  finally,  as  the  white- 
steeded  warring  rider  of  Chapter  VI.,  with  his  dark  following, 
has  reappeared  with  the  insignia  and  retinue  of  triumph,  so, 
to  complete  and  crown  the  picture,  the  martyred  saints 
of  Chapter  VI.,  there  humbled,  agonized,  impatient  over  de- 
ferred vengeance,  now  reappear,  raised  from  their  humilia- 
tion to  thrones  of  sovereignty,  and  sharing  during  the  thou- 
sand happy  years  the  glory  of  their  Master.  No  longer  the 
cry  of  **  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  not  avenge  our 
blood  ?"  rings  in  our  ears.  The  promised  hour  has  come, 
and  judgment  has  been  given  to  them  on  their  once  haughty 
oppressors.* 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  who  these  souls  are, 
and  what  the  significance  of  the  entire  picture  ?  Do  not  the 
white-steeded  Rider,  with  his  similarly  mounted  train,  the 

,  *  The  interpretation  here  given  would  determine  the  proper  subject  of 
^xat^MTov,  they  sat  upon  them  ;  i.  e.  persons  sat  upon  them,  the  indefinite  sub' 
ject  being  determined  by  the  connection,  as  is  not  infrequent  in  Greek.  Were 
this  properly  a  judgment  scene  the  occupants  of  the  thrones  might  be  the  apos- 
tles, according  to  Heinrich.  Otherwise  we  might,  with  De  Wette,  Diisterdieck 
and  others,  think  of  the  four-and-twenty  Elders.  But,  as  it  is,  the  natural  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  is  the  martyrs,  and  the  judgment  given  to  them  is  probably  the 
avenging  judgment  on  their  old  persecutors. 
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imprisoning  of  Satan,  the  exaltation  of  the  outraged  and 
martyred  sons  of  the  Church,  form  a  striking  parallel  and 
antithesis  to  the  warring  rider  with  his  sombre  following, 
and  the  groaning  victims  of  earth's  and  hell's  violence 
in  Chapter  VI  ?  The  one  gives  the  opening  of  the  great 
drama  which  runs  through  the  following  chapters,  the  other 
its  triumphant  close.  The  one  brings  on  the  stage  the  pre- 
cursers  and  dire  omens  of  war,  and,  in  the  bleeding  and 
agonized  Church,  its  motive  and  occasion  ;  the  other  in  the 
diademed  and  triumphant  king,  in  the  overthrown  hosts  of 
darkness  and  their  dungeoned  monarch,  and,  finally,  in  the 
vindicated  and  enthroned  martyrs,  its  triumphant  and  glorious 
issue.  The  one  picture  explains  the  other.  In  the  former 
the  prostrated  and  groaning  martyrs  symbolize  the  Church 
groaning  under  her  tyrannous  foes ;  in  the  other  the  en- 
throned martyrs  represent  the  Church  disenthralled  and 
triumphant.  And  most  significantly  and  beautifully  at  the 
head  of  the  one  picture  appears  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  con- 
flict amidst  the  blazonry  of  war ;  at  the  head  of  the  other 
reappears  the  same  wondrous  Rider,  a  diademed  and  declared 
victor.  The  Chapters  VI.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  are  mutually  inter- 
pretative and  interpenetrative,  and  are  largely  the  key  to 
the  Revelation.  They  interlock  and  interlace  each  other 
across  the  separating  centuries.  They  shed  their  prospec- 
tive and  retrospective  light  over  the  tumultuous  and  stormy 
scenes  that  lie  between.* 

*  If  we  rightly  explain  this  martyr  scene,  then  its  significance  is  by  no 
means  that  which  is  very  commonly  assigned  to  it.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  show 
that  the  martyr  spirit  is  to  prevail  during  the  millennial  period.  It  has  no  such 
merely  incidental  object  as  that,  but  one  much  more  vital  to  the  action  of  the 
book.  The  triumphant  Rider,  the  imprisoned  Dragon,  the  enthroned  martyrs, 
form  a  triad  of  symbols  marking  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  smd  the  third  is 
scarcely  the  least  expressive.  That  the  martyr  spirit  will  characterize  the  mil- 
lennium we  cannot  doubt ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  here  indicated.  And 
how  appropriate  a  symbol  of  a  triumphant  Church  would  be,  especially  to 
early  Christians,  this  vision  of  reigning  martyrs,  we  need  not  urge.  Its  founder 
was  crucified ;  its  twelve  great  co-founders  were  murdered  like  their  Master; 
its  pathway  through  the  early  ages  was  deluged  with  blood,  and  to  be  baptized 
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If  this  is  a  just  view  of  the  passage  it  bars  out  any 
thought  here  of  a  literal  resurrection,  of  a  personal  return  of 
Christ  to  the  earth,  and  of  any  literal  millennial  reign  on  the 
earth  of  the  risen  saints.  There  certainly  is  here  no  hint  of  a 
literal  coming,  or  of  any  coming,  of  Christ  to  the  earth.  His 
appearance  in  Chapter  XIX.,  glorious  as  it  is,  is  as  purely 
symbolical  and  ideal  as  the  cor  responding  appearance  in  Chap- 
ter VI.  The  majestic  figure,  with  its  glorious  train,  sweeps 
in  both  scenes  across  the  seer's  field  of  vision,  and  nothing 
can  justify  our  transforming  it  into  a  literal  or  even  a  sym- 
bolical return  to  the  earth.  Just  so  there  is  no  literal  resur- 
rection and  reign  of  the  martyrs.  Their  appearance  in 
Chapter  VII.  is  symbolical  of  the  wrongs  and  distress  of  the 
persecuted  Church,  and  their  reappearance  here,  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  prayer  for  vengeance,  and  .thus  of  the 
exaltation  and  triumph  of  the  Church  which  they  represent. 
The  literal  Church  which  they  represent  is  indeed  upon  the 
earth ;  but  the  symbolical  scenes,  alike  of  the  afflicted  and 
of  the  glorified  martyrs,  are  in  heaven,  or  in  that  undefined 
region  in  which  the  Apocalyptic  visions  naturally  move.* 

Nor  certainly  does  the  term  **  living  "  or  **  coming  to  life  " 
of  the  martyrs  force  us  to  the  idea  of  a  literal  resurrection. 
The  words  "  live  "  and  "  life  "  are  exceedingly  elastic,  and 
admit  the  most  various  figurative  uses.  The  sinner  con- 
verted to  righteousness,  lives ;   moral,  spiritual  excellence  is 

into  Christian  discipleship  was  virtually  to  be  **  baptized  for  the  dead  " — into 
fellowship  with  death  and  the  communion  of  its  victims.  Surely  no  better  sym- 
bol of  a  victorious,  triumphant  church  could  be  presented  to  the  early  centuries 
than  such  a  vision  of  enthroned  martyrs. 

*  We  are  certainly  not  required  by  the  passage,  Chapter  V„  lo^**They 
shall  reign  upon  or  over  the  earth"-to  understand  this  appearance  of  Christ  (Chap- 
ter XIX.)  and  of  the  martyrs  (Chapter  XX.)  as  a  reigning  upon  the  earth.  The 
martyr  scene  itself  is  not  located  upon  the  earth ;  the  triumphing  Church,  which 
the  reigning  martyrs  symbolize,  will  indeed  be  triumphing  upon  the  earth.  But 
the  proper  reign  of  the  saints  will  follow  the  consummated  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
and  this  will  follow  both  the  millennium  and  the  Judgment,  and  will  take  place 
when  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  come  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven. 
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life.      The  wretched  man  become  happy,  the  anfortanate 
become  prosperous,  the   obscure  and  degraded    raised  to 
dignity  and  wealth,  lives.     These  various  uses  of  the  words 
abound  in  all  literature,  and  are  to  no  writer  more  familiar  than 
to  the  Apostle  John.     When  in  John  V.  "  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live**  the 
reference  is  clearly  to  spiritual  life.     When  in  the  next  verse 
they  ''  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  to  a  resurrection  of 
life,"  the  "  life  "  is  used  figuratively  for  blessedness.     Most 
naturally,  then,  does  the  writer  designate  this  elevation  of 
the   martyrs  to  triumph   and  sovereignity   as    a  living,    a 
coming  to  life,  and  then  by  a  natural  association  with  the 
event  in  which  we  shake  off  the  bondage  and  degradation  of 
the  tomb,  as  a  resurrection.     No  figure  can  be  more  natural 
than  this.     These  terms  life,  resurrection,  are  the  terms  by 
which  we  naturally  designate  such  a  revolution  in  condition 
and  destiny.     And  in  antithesis  to  the  literal  resurrection 
of  which  all  are  to  be  partakers,  this  becomes,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  a  "  first  resurrection  "  a  type,  or  rather  an  anti- 
type, of  the  material   and  literal   rising   which  awaits  alL 
This  **  first  resurrection  "  is  the  prerogative  of  the  martyred 
dead— of  course  in  their  character  as  representatives  of  the 
Church  triumphant  The  rest  of  the  dead  have  no  "  first  res- 
urrection."    They  live  not  again  until  the  thousand  years 
are  finished.     They  have  only  the  literal  coming  to  life  of 
the  final  and  proper  resurrection.     Hence  they  receive  not 
the  benediction,  "  blessed  and  holy,"  of  those  who  have  part 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  no  promise  of  going  unharmed 
of  the  second  death.     The  dead  who  share  this  moral  rising 
with  Christ,  who  are  now  uplifted  and  honored  with  him, 
will  in  the  literal  resurrection  awake  to  everlasting  life.    The 
dead  who  have  not  this  typical  rising  will,  in  the  literal  and 
proper  resurrection  which  awaits  them,  awake  to  spiritual 
and  everlasting  death — the   second   death.     Thus  the  two 
resurrections  are  the  antithesis  and  correlatives  of  the  two 
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deaths.  The  first  death  is  literal  and  universal ;  the  second 
death  is  figurative  and  restricted.  So  the  first  resurrection 
is  figurative  and  partial ;  the  second  resurrection,  the  final 
and,  for  the  wicked,  the  only  resurrection,  is  literal  and  uni- 
versal. We  are  spared  the  tame  and  superficial  division — 
at  once  unimaginative  and  unscientific — which  cuts  the  two 
resurrections  mechanically  by  time  into  two  portions,  the 
one  earlier,  the  other  later,  instead  of  dividing  them  poten- 
tially into  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  spiritual  and  the  lit- 
eral. "  The  rest  of  the  dead,"  the  author  means  to  say,  have 
no  first  resurrection ;  they  have  only  the  material  and  lit- 
eral one  ;•  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  mind's  play- 
ing between  the  kindred  ideas  of  literal  and  moral  living,  of 
a  literal  and  spiritual  resurrection,  any  more  than  between 
the  ideas  of  a  literal  and  spiritual  death. 

But  the  sequel  of  this  martyr  scene  refutes,  perhaps, 
still  more  decisively  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  double  resur- 
rection. When  the  thousand  years  are  finished  Satan  is  let 
loose,  and  again  goes  forth  to  deceive  the  nations.  There  is 
to  be  one  last  and  desperate  onset  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness on  the  realm  of  light.  They  band  themselves  together 
against  the  encampment  of  the  saints  until  fire  from  heaven 
destroys  them.     All  this,  however  figurative,  proves  that  the 

*A  different  explanation  of  this  language,  "the  rest  of  the  dead,"  etc.,  is 
preferred  by  some,  and  thus  a  different  solution  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  ex- 
plaining one  of  the  resurrections  figuratively  and  the  other  literally.  They  in- 
terpret the  second  resurrection,  equally  with  the  first,  figuratively.  They  find 
it  in  that  brief  assertion  of  their  ascendancy  by  the  powers  of  evil  which 
takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  millennium.  As  the  saints  lived  and  prospered 
during  the  thousand  years,  so  at  their  close  the  ungodly  have  their  short  and 
illusory  triumph.  This  is  their  period  of  living  and  reigning — ^reigning  per- 
chance with  their  master  the  devil,  and  thus  their  first  resurrection.  This  ex- 
planation is  plausible ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  lower  the  dignity  involved  in  the 
weighty  words,  <*  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  hath  part  in  the  'first  resurrec- 
tion,' "  in  which  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  writer  recognizes  an  intrinsic  quality 
in  the  <*  first  resurrection  "  that  exempts  its  subjects  from  the  second  death,  and 
fits  them  to  become  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  writer 
here  extends  his  idea  beyond  the  mere  figurative  "  living*' — the  exaltation  and 
triumphs  of  v.  4,  to  that  "hearing  of  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,''  which  has 
preceded  this  exaltation,  and  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  "  first  resurrection." 


earthlv  Irfe,  both  of  rne  vorLd  and  nie  Quzrca.  has  cxxxtxcacd 
tiiro^zh  these  mrT^tri-aT  vears^     For  t£be  coqccjckw  of  the 
ch-zTch  haTin^  existed  ca  die  earth  ia  its  spcritBalized  and 
glorined  state,  cadrdcd  by,  or  mmgled  widi^  a  %ast  aSea 
body  of  csbelieviiig  aad  kSoiatroas  aatioos*  who  fiisaliy,  ia 
sotne  m3rsterio:::s  maimer,  cc ester  d»r  forces  against  the  giori- 
n^  ior^  o(  the  resarrectioa.  is  too  moostroos  for  a  momeiit's 
harboring.       The   ia'ro3s£steacies   of  Miltoa's    wair   of  the 
angels  furnish  no  approach  to  it.     There  spirits  arc  coi- 
battled   against   spirits^   and   the   introdactioa    of    "*  rods* 
waters,  woods/*  and  of  the  hellish  artillery  of  ear^,  are  the 
simple  play  of  the  poet's  imagination  over  a  scene  which  can 
only  in  this  way  be  broaght  within  the  compass  of  his  song. 
But  in  grave,  and  inspired,  axd  literal  narrative  a  combina* 
tion  of  nations  in  the  flesh  raising  war  against  the  glorified 
children  of  light  is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  oC      Taking 
the  record,  then,  in  its  necessary  significance,  we  learn  that  the 
tide  of  human  life  has  flowed  on  during  these  millennial  jrears 
just  as  before.     The  Church  \'ictorious,  peaceful,  triumphant, 
has   held   everywhere   substantial   sway,   and   has  brought 
largely  to  the  population  of  the  earth,  both  in  number  and 
quality,  the  fruits  of  righteousness.     Mark  the  efiect  of  this 
on  the  relation  of  the  two  resurrections.    Even  giving  to  the 
thousand  years*  period  its  utmost  restriction,  the  believers  of 
this  long  period  must,  it  should  seem,  far  outnumber  those 
of  all  preceding  ages.     One  continuous  reign  of  righteous- 
ness for  a  thousand  years  will  swell  the  children  of  righteous- 
ness into  countless  myriads,  and  if,  as  seems  to  me  nearly 
certain,   this  thousand  years  stands   for   an  indefinite   but 
greatly  prolonged  period,  the  first  resurrection,  even  if  it 
embrace  all  the  then  righteous  dead,  will  reap  but  a  handful 
compared  with  those  who  shall  swell  the  sacred  harvest  of  the 
final  resurrection.     And   if  only  the  martyrs  shall  be  thus 
signally  honored,  this  first  resurrection  will  be,  beside  the 
later  and  universal  one,  almost  like  that  of  the  few  saints 
who  thrilled  into  life  beneath  the  sympathetic  throb  of  the 
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crucifixion  when  even  the  Lord's  death  attested  his  life-giv- 
ing power. 

If  there  were  any  such  exceptional  and  pre-millennial  res- 
urrection, it  might  be,  one  should  suppose,  something  like 
this — a  sort  of  inkling  of  the  good  things  to  come — a  first- 
fruits,  marking  some  great  crisis  in  the  Church's  history,  of 
the  coming  harvest  of  life — a  mere  advance-guard  to  the 
myriad  hosts  of  light,  who,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound 
and  the  Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  mighty 
shout,  shall  spring  at  the  call  into  light  and  glory,  and, 
sweeping  round  their  Lord  enthroned  in  mid-heaven,  shall 
fill  the  concave  of  the  skies  with  the  shining  sons  of 
immortality.  That  will  be  the  resurrection,  and  so  far  as 
any  evidence  appears,  the  only  future  resurrection  ;  marking 
the  moment  when  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  eternal  ages,  and 
Satan  and  his  finally  subjugated  hosts  shall  no  longer  dream 
of  even  a  temporary  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

Whatever  difficulties,  then,  may  be  found  in  such  passages 
as  **  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  to  which  the  Apostle 
aspires  (Phil,  iii :  2),  must  look  for  their  solution  elsewhere 
than  to  this  *'  living  "  of  the  saints  in  Chapter  xx.  For, 
taking  it  ever  so  literally,  it  does  not  divide  the  two  resur- 
rections, distinctively,  into  those  of  righteous  and  wicked.  It 
confines  the  first  resurrection,  indeed,  to  the  righteous,  but 
it  reserves  immensely  the  larger  number  of  these  to  the 
second  and  final  one.  The  first  can  of  necessity  include 
only  those  who  were  dead  at  the  opening  of  the  millennium, 
while  the  myriad  believers  of  the  millennial  era  are  reserved 
for  the  second.*  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of 
the  judgment  in  Chapter  xx.  Here  all  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God ;  earth,  sea,  and  Hades  have  given 

*  Unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  millennial  era  is  one  long  con- 
tinuoas  resarrection  period,  in  which  every  new-born  or  newly  dying  saint  is 
immediately  and  gloriously  transfigured,  a  fancy  which,  as  it  has  no  hint  in 
its  favor  in  the  text,  does  not  need  a  word  of  refutation. 
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up  their  respective  dead ;  the  books  are  opened,  including 
the  Book  of  Life,  and  the  distinctions  of  character  and  des- 
tiny are  then  determined  according  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  All  this  becomes  utterly  unintelligible,  if, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before,  the  righteous  dead  have 
been  raised,  and  sealed,  and  glorified,  leaving  only  the 
enemies  of  God  for  this  final  rising  and  judgment  What  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  books  being  then  opened,  and  the 
Book  of  Life  opened  to  determine  their  destiny,  and  as 
many  as  are  not  found  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  being 
thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire  !  Why,  according  to  the  double 
resurrection  theory,  none  are  now  found  registered  in  this 
Book  of  Life !  All  shall  be  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire !  The 
discriminating  judgment  was  past  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  since  that  epoch  nothing  has  occurred  to 
change  the  destinies  of  a  single  member  of  the  race  !  And 
if  that  first  was  a  real,  literal  resurrection  of  the  believers, 
how  limited,  apparently,  the  circle  from  which  it  was  drawn  ! 
NoWy  for  this  final  day  of  doom,  earth  and  sea,  death  and 
Hades  render  up  their  dead.  Are  there  no  righteous,  in  all 
their  precincts  ?  Or  rather  does  not  the  universality  of  the 
language,  as  well  as  the  final  opening  of  the  books  (the  Book 
of  Life  among  and  above  the  others),  indicate  that  this  is  a 
universal,  as  well  as  a  final,  gathering  of  the  race  ? 

The  apparent  distinction  of  the  two  resurrections,  then,  in 
one  or  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  has  been,  I  think, 
rightly  referred  to  a  distinction  not  of  time,  but  of  character. 
The  "  better  resurrection  "  of  Heb.  xi.  35  is  the  resurrection 
of  a  better  destiny,  a  resurrection  to  life  rather  than  to 
judgment.  And  so  with  Paul  the  **  resurrection  from  the 
dead "  which  he  coveted  may  be  the  resurrection  which 
separates  him  from  the  children  of  death,  though  occurring 
at  the  same  time  with  theirs.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  epoch,  the  two  classes  may  be  slightly 
separated  even  in  time.  The  one  may  spring  forward  in 
eager  response  to  the  celestial  summons ;  the  other  may  lag 
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behind  with  a  fruitless  longing  for  the  shelter  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains.  In  all  this  I  am  aware  how  utterly  our 
human  conceptions  must  fail  to  comprdiend  the  resurrec- 
tion. Yet  in  reasoning  upon  it  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dis- 
regard the  imagery  of  the  Bible.* 

In  discussing  the  subject  I  have  made  no  attempt  at 
completeness.  My  essay  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly 
to  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  this  I  leave  unmentioned  the  in- 
numerable shades  of  pre-millennarian  opinion  and  conjec- 
ture. And  if  I  have  dwelt  at  seemingly  undue  length  on 
those  features  of  the  book  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consider,  it  has  not  been  without  a  purpose.  My  hope  has 
been,  in  bringing  into  connection  certain  earlier  and  later 
chapters,  to  shed  a  little  light,  for  some  of  my  readers,  on  the 
structure  of  the  book  itself.  I  have  wished  to  remind  them 
how  chapters  four  and  five  prepare  for  the  coming  drama ; 
how  chapter  six  opens  the  action,  wrapping  up  in  itself  a 
prophecy  of  all  that  is  to  follow,  and  from  chapter  nineteen 
to  the  close,  the  denouement  of  the  action,  the  prophecy's 
last  stages  of  fulfillment.  With  this  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  book  becomes  measurably  clear.  Looking 
at  the  twelve  intermediate  chapters,  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth,  difficult  in  some  of  their  de- 
tails, are  clear  in  their  general  purport,  unfolding  that  judg- 
ment on  Rome,  the  representative  of  the  secular  persecut- 
ing power,  which   culminates   in   chapter   eighteenth,   and 

*I  beg  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  side-issaes  of  the  question,  for  those  who 
find  oar  view  anduly  delaying  the  second  coming.  They  will  remember  that 
delay  is  no  unwonted  feature  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
makes  very  large  provision  for  it ;  that  the  early  Christians  would  have  been 
utterly  incredulous  at  a  hint  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  would 
leave  the  Lord's  coming  apparently  as  remote  as  ever ;  that  our  view  gives  the 
larger  scope  for  testing  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  honoring  that  Spirit 
who  was  promised  as  the  all-sufficient  guide  of  the  Church,  and  whose  presence 
was  to  more  than  compensate  the  personal  absence  of  the  Lord ;  that  it  is  in 
time  a  difference  of  at  most  only  a  few  thousand  years ;  that  what  is  promised 
is  certain,  and  that  which  fs  certain  is  always  near ;  and  that  when,  beyond  the 
millennium,  and  all  the  earthly  triumphs  of  the  Church,  the  Lord  shall  come,  he 
will  come  in  unimagined  glory,  and  will  come  to  stay. 
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brings  indirectly  the   final   triumph.     The   eight    chapters, 
then,  between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth,  remain  as  containing 
most  of  the  as  yet  unloosed  knots  of  this  mysterious  book. 
In  these,  also,  some  of  the  chapters  are  not  specially  diffi- 
cult ;  and  their  general  scope,  as  pointing  to  the  overthrow 
of  persecuting  Judaism,  is  generally  conceded.     With,  then, 
so  much  of  the  Revelation   clear  in  plan,  and  not  undeci- 
pherable in  its  symbolism ;  with  so  much  over  which  pur- 
pose and  method  have  evidently  presided,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  light  will  yet  break 
upon  the  rest ;  that  one  by  one  the  enigmas  will  be  solved ; 
and  a  significance  will  be  found  pervading  the  whole  book 
worthy  of  the  unquestioned  grandeur  of  some  of  its  parts. 
Coleridge  somewhere  says  that  he  will  not  assume  to  under- 
stand a  writer's  ignorance,  so  long  as  he  remains  ignorant  of 
his  understanding.      In  a  reversed  method,  though  some- 
what analogous  spirit,  we  may  refrain  from  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  refractory  enigmas  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  so 
much  in  it  challenges  our  admiration,  at  once  for  its  clear- 
ness and  sublimity.     Its  three  opening  chapters  come  surely 
from  no  unanointed  pen.     The  two  next  ones,  so  luminous 
and  so  sublime,  can  be  ushering  us  into  no  Babel  of  un- 
intelligible  discords.     And   the  four  closing  ones,  follow- 
ing those  scenes  of  lurid  wrath  and  confusion  with  a  sol- 
emn calm,  as  if  '*  Jerusalem  the  Golden  *'  had  brought  down 
into   the  bosom   of  earth's  distractions  the  very  glory  of 
the  skies,  cannot  be  issuing  out  of  an  unordered  and  undi- 
rected chaos.     The  sublime  significance  of  the  part  guaran- 
tees a  like  significance  of  the  rest,  as  deeper  human  re- 
searches,   or  the  breath  of  Providence,  shall  pierce  or  lift 
the  veil.     Socrates,  in  returning  a  volume  of  Heraclitus, 
the  philosopher  (known  in  antiquity  as    "  the  obscure "), 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  replied,  "  What  I  understand 
is  excellent,  and  I  think  also  what  I  do  not  understand. 
But   the   book    requires   an   expert   navigator."      So    the 
intelligent  student  of  the  Apocalypse  can  scarcely  fail  of 
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the  conviction  that  where  so  much  bears  clearly  the  divine 
impress,  the  rest  will  prove  itself  of  corresponding  quality. 
In  character  and  position  the  book  is  wonderfully  unique. 
Bearing  the  name  of  the  favored  Apostle,  who  twice  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  intimation  that  he  should  in  life  be  wit- 
ness to  the  glory  of  the  Second  Coming ;  sustained  in  this 
claim  of  authorship  by  nearly  uniform  early  testimony ; 
and  having  such  striking  Johannean  traits  that  the  skeptical 
but  acute  Baur  called  the  Fourth  Gospel  "  a  spiritualized 
Apocalypse,"  it  closes  with  marvellous  fitness  and  dignity 
the  inspired  canon.  At  its  head  stands  in  majestic  symbol- 
ism the  Lord  of  the  Church,  uttering  to  her  his  words  of  ad- 
monition, of  approval,  and  of  promise  ;  its  progress  exhibits, 
amidst  the  thunders  of  physical  and  moral  convulsion,  the 
heavenly  kingdom  advancing  to  its  consummation  ;  its  close 
winds  up  the  long  and  stirring  conflict  with  the  glorious  tri- 
umph  of  the  Church,  and  a  Sabbath  peace  falling  on  the 
distracted  world.  And  then  comes  down  out  of  heaven  the 
New  Jerusalem,  gathering  within  her  walls  glories  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  fondest  visions  that  clustered  around  the 
earthly  city  of  David,  and,  with  her  river  and  tree  of  life, 
transforming  the  Paradise  of  Eden  into  the  Paradise  of  God. 
If  all  this  is  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  or  the  fabrication 
of  an  impostor,  then  surely  never,  before  or  since,  has  en- 
thusiasm dreamed  with  so  divine  a  method,  or  imposture 
counterfeited  so  cunningly  the  genuine  signature  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Kendrick. 
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VI. 

EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  midsummer  a  statement  and 
appeal  appeared  from  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  regarding  the  proposed  cathe- 
dral. It  now  appears  that  the  statement  and  appeal,  made  at  that  time 
by  Bishop  Potter  were  issued  before  his  plans  were  fully  matured.  Un- 
authorized announcements  were  published  which  conveyed  a  false  im. 
pression,  and  in  order  to  correct  this  impression  he  hastily  prepared  and 
published  his  statement  and  appeal.  In  this  appeal  he  urges  all  to  give 
toward  this  cathedral,  on  the  ground  both  of  patriotism  and  religion.  We 
cannot  endorse  Bishop  Potter's  enthusiastic  utterances  as  to  the  religious 
benefit  that  the  existence  of  cathedrals  confers,  and  that  this  one 
especially  would  confer.  There  are  prominent  ministers  of  his  own 
Church  in  this  city  who  believe  that  the  money  which  this  cathedral  will 
cost  could  be  expended  much  more  wisely  in  building  churches  of  a 
reasonable  size,  and  many  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  We 
know  that  the  great  eras  of  cathedral  building  were  eras  also  of  low 
forms  of  moral  living.  We  know  that  cities  in  which  there  are  famous 
cathedrals  are  cities  marked  by  poverty,  squalor,  and  immorality.  We 
know  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  cathedrals  the  homes 
of  the  people  are  as  wretched  as  the  cathedrals  are  magnificent.  The 
amount  already  subscribed  for  this  enterprise  is  about  $700,000.  Of 
this  amount  the  Vanderbilt  family  gave  $100,000,  the  Astor  family  an 
equal  sum,  and  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  gave  a  like 
amount.  One  is  surprised  that  the  two  families  first  named  should  give 
any  sum  less  than  a  quarter  or  half  a  million.  The  cathedral  will 
cost  at  least  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  This  sum  will  never  be 
secured,  except  some  of  the  wealthy  Episcopal  families  in  this  city  show 
a  much  larger  generosity  than  has  yet  been  shown  by  the  two 
families  first  named.  A  plot  of  ground  has  been  virtually  decided  upon, 
a  part  of  the  Morningside  Park.     This,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  is  too 
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far  up  to\¥n  and  too  far  west ;  but  the  cathedral  is  for  the  future  rather 
than  for  the  present.  The  population  will  doubtless  centre  about  it  in 
the  years  to  come ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  its  erection  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  many  citizens  outside  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop  Potter  makes  an  appeal  to  all  denominations  for  contributions. 
He  is  very  careful,  however,  to  affirm  in  connection  with  this  appeal, 
that  the  cathedral  will  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Of  course  persons  of  all  denominational  names,  and  of  no  de- 
nominational name,  will  be  welcomed  as  worshippers.  This  is  true  now, 
of  all  churches  of  all  names,  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a 
service  conducted  by  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  or  a  Baptist  minister 
may  be  held  sometimes  in  some  part  of  this  cathedral ;  but  the  leader 
of  such  service  will  not  be  in  any  way  recognized  by  the  Episcopal 
authorities  as  a  minister ;  he  will  simply  be  a  layman.  We  are  rather 
surprised  that  Bishop  Potter  should  make  his  appeal  to  others  than 
Episcopalians.  We  shall  be  still  more  surprised  if  to  this  appeal  there 
are  many  responses,  outside  of  his  own  fold.  Why  should  there  be  such 
responses  ?  Episcopalians  in  this  city  are  abundantly  able  to  build  such 
a  cathedral  as  their  church  authorities  deem  necessary  to  their  church 
needs ;  and  the  members  of  other  bodies  are  already  sufficiently  burdened 
with  their  own  denominational  enterprises. 

We  confess  that  this  appeal  does  not  in  any  sense  touch  either  our 
hearts  or  our  pockets.  No  Church  is  so  exclusive ;  none  so  narrow;  none 
so  arrogative.  The  constant  use  by  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  laity  of  such 
terms  as  "Church"  and  "Churchmen,"  as  applicable  exclusively  to 
Episcopal  churches  and  Episcopal  ministers,  indicates  the  trend  of 
thought  in  that  communion ;  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  ministerial 
functions  of  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  the  desire  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Church,  illustrate  the  same  tendency.  In  the 
appeal  to  which  we  refer,  Bishop  Potter  entitles  himself  "  Bishop  of 
New  York."  To  the  assumption  by  him  of  this  title  we  have  a  right  to 
enter  our  emphatic  protest.  It  is  not  true.  He  is  not  Bishop  of  New 
York.  We  esteem  Bishop  Potter  very  highly  for  the  sake  of  his  work 
and  worth,  and  we  respectfully  ask  him  by  what  right  he  arrogates  this 
title  to  himself?  Who  made  him  Bishop  of  New  York?  Did  the 
Romish  church  so  appoint  him  ?  Did  the  Methodist  or  the  Presbyterian 
church  so  appoint  him?  Did  the  Congregational  or  the  Baptist 
churches?    This  is  not  a  captious  question,  it  is  a  reasonable  one.     To 
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than  for  the  present.  The  population  will  doubtless  centre  about  it  in 
the  years  to  come ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  its  erection  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  many  citizens  outside  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop  Potter  makes  an  appeal  to  all  denominations  for  contributions. 
He  is  very  careful,  however,  to  affirm  in  connection  with  this  appeal, 
that  the  cathedral  will  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Of  course  persons  of  all  denominational  names,  and  of  no  de- 
nominational name,  will  be  welcomed  as  worshippers.  This  is  true  now, 
of  all  churches  of  all  names,  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a 
service  conducted  by  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  or  a  Baptist  minister 
may  be  held  sometimes  in  some  part  of  this  cathedral ;  but  the  leader 
of  such  service  will  not  be  in  any  way  recognized  by  the  Episcopal 
authorities  as  a  minister ;  he  will  simply  be  a  layman.  We  are  rather 
surprised  that  Bishop  Potter  should  make  his  appeal  to  others  than 
Episcopalians.  We  shall  be  still  more  surprised  if  to  this  appeal  there 
are  many  responses,  outside  of  his  own  fold.  Why  should  there  be  such 
responses  ?  Episcopalians  in  this  city  are  abundantly  able  to  build  such 
a  cathedral  as  their  church  authorities  deem  necessary  to  their  church 
needs ;  and  the  members  of  other  bodies  are  already  sufficiently  burdened 
with  their  own  denominational  enterprises. 

We  confess  that  this  appeal  does  not  in  any  sense  touch  either  our 
hearts  or  our  pockets.  No  Church  is  so  exclusive  ;  none  so  narrow;  none 
so  arrogative.  The  constant  use  by  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  laity  of  such 
terms  as  "Church"  and  "Churchmen,"  as  applicable  exclusively  to 
Episcopal  churches  and  Episcopal  ministers,  indicates  the  trend  of 
thought  in  that  communion ;  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  ministerial 
functions  of  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  the  desire  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Church,  illustrate  the  same  tendency.  In  the 
appeal  to  which  we  refer.  Bishop  Potter  entitles  himself  "  Bishop  of 
New  York."  To  the  assumption  by  him  of  this  title  we  have  a  right  to 
enter  our  emphatic  protest.  It  is  not  true.  He  is  not  Bishop  of  New 
York.  We  esteem  Bishop  Potter  very  highly  for  the  sake  of  his  work 
and  worth,  and  we  respectfully  ask  him  by  what  right  he  arrogates  this 
title  to  himself?  Who  made  him  Bishop  of  New  York?  Did  the 
Romish  church  so  appoint  him  ?  Did  the  Methodist  or  the  Presbyterian 
church  so  appoint  him?  Did  the  Congregational  or  the  Baptist 
churches  ?    This  is  not  a  captious  question,  it  is  a  reasonable  one.     To 
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it  a  fair  answer  should  be  given.  Compared  with  all  these  bodies  of 
Christians  the  Episcopal  Church  is  insignificantly  smalL  How  can  it 
justify  its  great  pretensions  ?  We  desire  to  see  the  Episcopal  Church 
prosper  in  all  its  great  undertakings.  It  has  done  a  noble  missionary 
work  in  this  city,  and  we  would  be  among  the  last  to  deny  it  its  honor- 
able meed  of  praise;  but  we  cannot  quietly  allow  it  to  make  claims 
which  neither  history,  Christian  comity  nor  the  word  of  God  will  justify. 
Such  assumptions  are  unbecoming  in  a  document  addressed  to  the  pub- 
lic asking  contributions  from  those  whose  church  standing  is  thus 
ignored.  Especially  now,  when  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  seek, 
ing  a  closer  union  in  sympathy  and  labor,  are  such  arrogations  as  un- 
fratemal  as  they  are  always  untasteful  and  untruthful. 

MR.    GEORGE  AND   HIS  THEORIES. 

Few  books  have  produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  public  opinion  as 
Mr.  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty,  It  is  the  fashion  just 
now  to  denounce  the  theories  of  Mr.  George.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  bitterness  of  the  denunciation  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  critic.  Few  among  those  who  so  glibly  pronounce  Mr. 
George's  views  unsound  and  dangerous,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
for  themselves,  by  reading  his  book,  precisely  what  Mr.  George's  views 
are.  He  has,  indeed,  been  treated  with  equal  shallowness  and  unfair- 
ness. Most  of  the  so-called  answers  to  his  theories  have  consisted  of 
setting  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then  demolishing  it.  There  have  been 
some  admirable  replies  to  views  that  Mr.  George  never  held,  bul 
very  few  have  undertaken  with  candor  and  sobriety  to  reply  to  the  views 
that  he  really  does  hold. 

The  cardinal  point  of  Mr.  George's  theories  is  his  doctrine  of  land. 
He  holds  that  the  soil  is  one  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  given  by  God  to  be 
freely  and  equally  enjoyed  by  all  of  His  creatures.  It  is  no  more  a  proper 
subject  of  private  ownership  than  the  air  that  we  breathe,  or  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  and  the  seas.  This  common  heritage  of  the  race  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  the 
owners  of  the  land  compel  the  rest  of  mankind  to  pay  them,  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  all  the  wealth  that  is  produced  by  human  toil,  except  a 
bare  subsistence  for  the  toilers.  This  tax  levied  by  the  land-owners,  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  people,  is  the  direct  cause,  according 
to  Mr.  George,  of  the  poverty  under  which  a  great  majority  of  mankind 
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groan ;  and  therefore  the  remedy  is  to  confiscate  the  entire  value  of  land, 
by  means  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  State,  equal  to  the  rental  value  of 
the  land.  Land  titles  are  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  ownership  and 
occupation  of  the  soil  will  remain  subject  to  substantially  the  same  laws 
that  now  govern  them.  This  is  the  theory  in  brief,  though  further  de- 
tails of  it  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  this  theory  is  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  a  general  denial  of  the  right  of  property.  Most  of  the 
answers  to  Mr.  George  assume  that  he  denies  the  right  to  any  sort  of 
property,  and  even  holds,  with  Prudhon,  that  property  is  theft.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  George  insists  with  great  vehemence  on  the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  product  of  his  own  toil.  Whatever  one  has 
produced  by  his  own  exertion  and  skill,  is  his  by  the  laws  of  fundamen- 
tal morality,  no  less  than  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  it  is  quite  plain, 
says  Mr.  George,  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  that  which  his  own  skill 
and  toil  have  not  produced,  but  which  is  produced  by  the  skill  and  toil 
of  others.  Land  in  its  original,  (that  is,  in  its  wild)  state,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  human  habitation,  has  no  value.  It  is  only  when  toil  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  and  when  a  population  has  settled  in  its  vicin- 
ity, that  it  acquires  value.  These  two  elements  of  land  value  are  easily 
distinguishable,  and  this  distinction  is  the  essence  of  the  George  theory. 
The  value  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  land  by  the  toil  and 
skill  of  the  occupier  is  his  private  property,  and  this  value  cannot  with 
justice  be  taken  from  him.  The  value,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 
added  to  the  soil  by  the  mere  increase  of  population  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  land,  is  a  value  that  the  occupier  of  the  soil  has  himself 
done  nothing  to  produce.  This  is  what  is  known  to  economists  as 
'*  the  unearned  increment."  There  are,  to-day,  people  in  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  who  are  rich  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice/' not 
because  of  anything  that  they  or  their  ancestors  have  produced  or  added 
to  the  general  wealth,  but  because  their  grandfathers  happened  to  own 
farms  in  what  were  once  suburban  districts  of  New  York.  The  enor- 
mous increase  in  population  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  of  land  values  caused  by  this  crowding  of  so  many  thousands 
of  people  together  in  a  few  square  miles,  has  produced  many  great  for- 
tunes. Is  it  not  evident,  says  Mr.  George,  that  this  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  which  has  been  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  community, 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  not  to  the  one  man  who  is  accidentally 
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the  owner,  so-called  ?  If  a  man  has  erected  upon  the  land  buildings,  or 
if  he  has  put  it  to  any  other  purposes  by  which  he  derives  from  its  use 
a  legitimate  profit,  what  he  has  thus  added  to  the  value  of  the  soil 
is  fairly  his  property,  and  to  take  that  from  him  would  be  rob- 
bery. But  when  he  takes  more  than  this  from  the  community, 
and  appropriates  to  himself  that  which  jie  has  not  made  and  which 
belongs  of  right  to  those  who  did  make  it,  he  is  himself  guilty  of 
robbery.  This,  we  say,  is  the  George  doctrine.  Whether  one  accepts 
it  or  not,  candor  compels  one  to  admit  that  its  distinction  is  a  clear 
one,  and  has  at  least  an  appearance  of  equity. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  George 
theory.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  original  tenure  of  land,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  so  admirably  shown,  was  communal.  The  title 
to  the  soil,  that  is  to  say,  was  regarded  as  being  vested,  not  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  occupied  it  and  tilled  it,  but  in  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged.  This  is  still  the  land  tenure  that  obtains  in  India,  and  in 
a  large  part  of  Russia,  and  in  many  other  countries.  A  similar  theory 
of  land  tenure  was  held  in  Rome,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  middle 
ages,  under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Europe  was  held, 
differed  but  slightly  from  this.  Private  ownership  of  land  is  really  a 
quite  modern  institution,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  sacred  about 
it ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  tenure  should  not  be  changed,  H 
valid  cause  for  a  change  is  shown  to  exist.  The  theory  has  never  been 
entirely  abandoned  that  the  people  as  a  whole  have  rights  in  the  land 
superior  to  those  of  the  private  owner.  All  land  titles  in  this  country, 
for  example,  are  derived  directly  from  the  State,  and  the  State  may  at 
any  time  reassume  the  ownership  of  the  land  when  it  is  needed  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  The  rights  of  the  community  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  irrespective  of  private  ownership,  are  being  more  clearly  acknowl- 
edged in  the  recent  land  bills  affecting  Ireland  that  have  been  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament.  A  few  thousand  men  own  practically  all  the 
land  in  Ireland,  on  which  five  millions  of  people  must  live.  If  full  right 
of  private  ownership  in  the  land  is  conceded,  it  would  follow  that  these 
landlords  would  have  a  right  to  demand  any  rent  they  chose  from  their 
tenants,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  demands  would  have  no  legal  or 
moral  limit,  except  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  This  has  been,  in 
fact,  the  practice  of  Irish  landlords  in  the  past,  but  the  recent  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  regarding  land  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
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there  is  a  limit  to  the  rights  of  a  few  thousand  individuals  over  the  land 
on  which  millions  of  their  fellow  citizens  must  live.  If  the  State  may 
thus  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
justice and  oppression,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  abolish  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  altogether.  The 
whole  question,  as  between  State  ownership  and  private  ownership  of 
the  land,  is  purely  one  of  political  and  economic  expediency,  and  not 
one  of  morals. 

This  statement,  however,  admits  the  recognition  of  one  exception. 
Mr.  George  has  advocated — although  that  is  no  necessary  part  of  his 
theory,  but  a  peculiar  ''fad''  of  his  own — that  the  present  land  owners 
should  receive  no  compensation  for  the  land  value  that  is,  according 
to  his  plan,  to  be  taxed  away  from  them  by  the  State.  This  is  a  quite 
gratuitous  misapplication  of  his  own  theory.  In  certain  countries  of 
Europe,  it  is  true  that  private  ownership  rests  upon  the  spoliation  of  the 
poor  by  the  strong  and  rich,  and  one  cannot  help  a  certain  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  indignant  query  of  John  Bright:  **  How  many 
years  does  it  take  to  turn  a  vested  wrong  into  a  vested  right  ?"  But  in 
this  country  the  laws  have  been  made  from  the  beginning  by  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  and  the  private  ownership  of  land  rests 
upon  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  whole  people.  There  is  a  con- 
tract, as  binding  in  morals  as  in  law,  between  the  community  in  gen- 
eral and  the  land  owners,  to  permit  private  ownership  of  land.  Many 
innocent  persons,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  sort  of  oppression,  have 
invested  the  hard  proceeds  of  toilsome  years  in  land  values.  To  take 
their  property  away  without  compensation  would  be  the  sheerest  rob- 
bery. No  man  who  is  not  lost  to  all  considerations  of  honor  and  hon- 
esty can  seriously  propose  to  do  this.  If  the  assumption  were  granted 
that  land  owners  are  thieves,  if  they  have  stolen  a  large  part  of  their 
land  values  from  the  people,  it  would  still  be  true  that  every  citizen  is  a 
particeps  criminis.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  land  to  make  resti- 
tution of  what  they  have  unjustly  appropriated,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us  to  share  the  cost  of  this  restitution,  for  we  have  aided  and 
abetted  the  robbery. 

But  no  moral  objection  applies  to  the  George  scheme,  provided  the 
present  owners  are  fairly  compensated  for  the  values  that  are  taken  from 
them  by  taxation.  The  land  values  of  the  whole  United  States  have  been 
estimated  at  not  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  The  interest  on  these  values 
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at  three  per  cent,  would  be  not  more  than  $300,033,000.  The  State  Gov- 
ernments might  buy  these  land  values,  and  pay  for  them  in  bonds  at  an 
interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent.  The  income  to  the  States  from 
taxation  of  these  land  values  could  hardly  be  less  than  $200,000,000, 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  In  consequence,  the 
Governments  assuming  the  ownership  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
more  than  about  $100,000,000  interest  on  these  bonds — a  sum  not  larger 
than  the  actual  annual  surplus  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  our 
present  system  of  taxation.  There  is,  therefore,  no  serious  financial 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  Mr.  George's  scheme.  That  scheme 
has  often  been  pronounced  chimerical  and  impossible,  but  this  simple 
calculation  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable. 

We  may  now  fairly  ask,  What  would  be  some  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  ?  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  day  that  land  became  the  property  of  the  State,  the  increase 
of  land  values  would  belong  to  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  values  would  increase  less  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  they  have  increased  in  the  past.  What  is  now  the  profit  of  a  few 
would  then  become  the  wealth  of  the  many.  In  fifty  years  the  natural 
increase  of  these  values  would  be  so  great  that  the  people  would  be  able 
easily  to  redeem  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  this  property. 
This  result,  it  is  plain,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
though  it  would  make  the  acquirement  of  fortunes  without  exertion 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  The  second  beneficent  effect  of 
this  change  of  ownership  would  be  the  liberation  of  the  capital  now  in- 
vested in  land  values;  and,  since  no  one  could  invest  capital  thereafter 
in  land  speculations,  nothing  would  be  left  but  to  apply  the  money  to 
land  improvements,  or  to  some  form  of  productive  industry.  Those 
who  are  now  a  class  of  parasites,  living  upon  the  labor  of  others,  would 
thus  be  added  directly  to  the  producing  class,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  would  be,  by  just  so  much,  promoted. 

One  serious  objection  to  the  George  scheme  is,  that  it  is  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Socialism.  That  it  would  have  some  tend- 
ency to  check  private  enterprise  may  also  be  argued  with  a  show  of 
reason,  although  the  friends  of  the  scheme  urge  as  one  strong  con- 
sideration in  its  favor,  that  the  nationalizing  of  the  land  would  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  promote  private  enterprise  in  all  other  lines  of  ac- 
tivity.   There  is  already  a  drift  towards  Socialism  in  our  legislation 
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that  is  looked  upon  with  no  little  alarm  by  many  of  the  soberest  and 
wisest  men  among  us ;  and  to  g^ve  this  tendency  so  enormous  an  impetus 
as  would  result  from  the  purchase  of  land  values  by  the  State,  and  the 
practical  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  community,  is  a  thing  from  which 
the  most  daring  innovator  may  well  shrink.  That  the  State  ownership 
of  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  express  companies,  and  telephone  lines 
would  follow — even  if  it  did  not  precede — the  State  ownership  of  land, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain.  To  put  Mr.  George's  theory  in  practice 
would  be  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  the  consequences  of  which  no  man 
can  foresee.  Strong  as  some  of  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
his  theory  seem  to  be,  when  they  are  viewed  simply  as  abstractions, 
it  will  be  long  before  these  considerations  so  far  make  their  way  with 
the  people  that  the  theory  can  be  translated  into  action. 

NOTES   ON  CURRENT   EDUCATIONAL   QUESTIONS. 

We  have  observed  with  much  interest  the  recent  discussions  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a  French  Department  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Newton,  Mass.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  earnest  consider- 
ation not  only  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  that  Institution,  but  of 
Baptist  educators  and  missionary  workers  generally.  French-Canadians 
have  already  come  in  large  numbers  into  Northern  New  York,  and  into 
all  the  New  England  States.  As  a  rule,  those  who  have  come  are  the 
most  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  progressive  of  their  nation  in  Can- 
ada.  They  enjoy  the  greater  opportunities  for  material  progress,  and 
the  larger  political  and  religious  liberty  which  the  United  States  afford. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  Canada  an  unambitious  and  unprogres- 
sive  people.  Although  the  Church  of  Rome  has  received  the  lion's 
share  of  public  money  for  educational  purposes,  the  children  of  that 
church  are  lamentably  ignorant;  still,  and  partly  because  of  their 
igfnorance,  they  are  among  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  any  country.  In  coming  here,  however,  they 
feel  the  liberating  influence  of  the  country  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
partly  lose  faith  in  their  former  religious  instructors,  and  in  their  church 
itself.  To  correct  these  tendencies  the  most  skilful  priests  follow  these 
people  to  the  United  States.  Recently  this  writer  saw,  in  a  town  in 
Northern  New  York,  a  great  congregation  of  children  assembled  on  a 
week-day  morning  to  be  drilled  in  the  Roman  catechism  by  their 
priest.     The  utmost  care  is  thus  taken  to  prevent  a  lapse  from  the 
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society.     College  professors  have   too  often,  as  we  honestly   believe, 
failed  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  moral  training  of  their  students. 
They  too  seldom  speak  to  students,  in  groups  or  personally,  regarding 
their  moral  habits,  opinions,  and  duties.     We  do  not  wish  to  turn  the 
college  into  an  inquiry-room,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term,  but 
we   do   insist  upon   it   that  care  for   the  moral  training  is  as  much  a 
duty  of  professors  as  regard  for  intellectual  culture.     How  seldom  are 
presidents  or  professors  found  in  the  class  prayer- meeting  !     How  sel- 
dom are  they  seen  in  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  Association  of  the 
college  !     We  have  a  right  to  urge  that  they  shall  assume  a  more  fra- 
ternal, paternal,  and  pastoral  relation  to  students  than  is  common  in 
most  of  our  colleges.      The  church  must  insist  upon  the  existence  of 
this  relation  between  Faculties  and  their  students.      We  cannot  afford 
to   send   our   young   men   to   colleges   where   their   moral    culture   is 
neglected.     The  tendency  inevitably  is  that  non-religion  shall  become 
irreligion.     There  is  in  some  colleges  an  atmosphere  which  is  poison  to 
all  the  tenderer  and  deeper  elements  of  Christian  faith.     Certain  it  is 
that  in  colleges  bearing  the  name  of  earnest,  evangelical,  orthodox  de- 
nominations there  ought  to  be  a  warm,  constant,  religious  life,  which 
shall  ripen  and  mature  the  faith  of  those  who  have  professed  Christ, 
and  which  shall,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  lead  many  others  to  bow 
at   His    feet   and   accept    Him   as  tlieir   Prophet,    Priest,    and   King 
The  student  who  thus  learns  at  Jesus*  feet  has  entered  the  noblest 
university.      Such  a  man  graduating  from  life's  duties  shall  matriculate 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  presence. 


The  thoughts  we  have  just  expressed  naturally  lead  to  the  question  : 
What  place  in  the  college  curriculum  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
God*s  Word  ?  Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  even  private  schools  has  this  question  engaged  so  much  at- 
tention as  it  is  engaging  now.  True,  all  through  the  years  there  have 
been  those  who  have  asked  it,  and  who  have  pressed  earnestly  for  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  But  now  that  elective  courses  of  study  are  securing  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  American  colleges,  the  question  as  to  the 
place  of  Bible  study  becomes  more  important  than  ever.  Dr.  Harper, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Old  Testament  Student^  has  given  us  a 
series  of  editorial  comments  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  symposium 
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No  denomination  can  work  among  these  Romanists  so  successfully  as 
the  Baptist.  Romanists  are  consistent  in  their  practices,  if  their 
premises  be  admitted ;  Baptists  are  equally  consistent.  Romanists  recog- 
nize their  church  as  the  ultimate  authority;  Baptists  recognize  the 
Word  of  God  as  their  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  To  this  authority 
they  submissively  and  joyously  bow.  Baptists  and  Romanists  are  at  the 
antipodes  of  Christian  faith.  All  other  denominations  are  on  a  sliding 
scale  between  these  extremes.  Some  slide  toward  Romanists  at  the  one 
end,  others  toward  Baptists  at  the  other.  If  a  man  accepts  the  church  as 
his  sole  authofity,  consistently  he  must  be  a  Romanist.  If  a  man  accepts 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  sole  authority,  consistently  he  must  be  a  Baptist. 
Logically  there  can  be  no  stopping-place  between  these  two  extremes. 
God  thus  gives  us  great  advantages  in  dealing  with  men  who  are  be- 
ginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  teachings  of  the  Romish  priests.  His 
providence  now  calls  upon  our  men  of  wealth  to  found  this  department 
at  Newton,  and  to  flood  New  England  with  Protestant,  with  Baptist, 
with  Bible  literature,  and  to  send  into  all  these  manufacturing  centres, 
and  even  the  remote  country  districts,  men  with  eloquent  French 
tongues,  with  clarified  heads  and  with  consecrated  hearts,  to  preach  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 


All  over  our  land  academies  and  colleges  are  now  opening,  and  the 
work  of  instruction  is  beginning.  From  many  homes  and  churches  our 
young  men  have  gone  to  begin  the  course  of  college  training.  Some  of 
these  young  men  are  decided  Christians ;  some  are  almost  persuaded 
to  accept  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour ;  some,  unfortunately,  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  claims  of  religion,  if  they  be  not  openly  hostile  to  those 
claims.  This  is  the  critical  period  in  the  religious  history  of  scores  and 
hundreds  of  these  young  men.  Christian  parents  rightly  feel  great 
solicitude  in  sending  their  sons  from  the  parental  roof  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  halls  of  the  chosen  college.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  moral  culture  of  their  sons  shall  receive  as  much  care  from 
Christian  instructors  as  is  given  to  their  intellectual  training.  Any 
training  which  does  not  reach  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  what- 
ever it  may  accomplish  physically  and  intellectually,  is  in  the  profound- 
est  sense  a  total  failure.  Unconsecrated  intellect,  though  it  be  cul- 
tured, and  largely  because  it  is  cultured,  is  a  dangerous  element  in 
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Til':  trio  j;jht%  we  have  J  Ji*.  expressed  naturaLy  lead  to  the  question  : 
Wh;*t  j/Iace  in  the  college  curricuijm  should  be  gircn  to  the  study  of 
(t*A\  Viord  '.  Never  f>efore  in  the  history  of  American  colleges,  acad- 
erniT*,  and  even  private  schools  has  this  question  engaged  so  much  at- 
tention ;i%  it  is  engaging  now.  True,  all  through  the  years  there  ha%-e 
iKren  tho^te  who  have  asked  it,  and  who  have  pressed  earnestly  for  a  sat* 
i*fa/;tory  answer.  Hut  now  that  elective  courses  of  study  arc  securing  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  American  colleges,  the  question  as  to  the 
place  of  Hible  study  becomes  more  important  than  ever.  Dr.  Harper, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Old  Testament  Student,  has  given  us  a 
series  of  editorial  comments  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  symposium 
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as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  Bible  study  in  the  colleges  from 
many  distinguished  college  presidents.  He  also  gives  us  the  first  four 
of  a  series  of  forty  **  Inductive  Bible  Studies."  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
put  ourselves  alongside  of  Dr.  Harper  in  urging  the  importance  of 
taking  hold  of  this  work  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  We  insist 
upon  it  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  should  receive  as  much  care  and 
thought,  and  be  regarded  with  as  much  dignity,  as  any  study  in  any 
department  of  the  college.  Years  ago,  in  the  University  of  Rochester, 
every  Monday  morning  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
with  the  learned  and  devout  Dr.  Kendrick  as  the  instructor.  Lessons 
received  at  that  time  in  that  class-room  still  continue  to  influence  the 
thought  and  action  of  many  of  the  students.  We  believe  that  if  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  instructors,  and 
given  equal  dignity  and  rank  with  studies  of  other  books,  the  course 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  curriculum.  Why 
should  men  give  years  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  and  refuse  to  give 
even  a  term  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  history  ?  Are  not  all  men  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  books,  not 
to  use  a  stronger  term,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  ?  Is  not  Moses 
worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  of  Lycurgus  as  a  law-giver  and  leader  of  a 
great  people?  Are  not  the  lives  and  times  of  David  and  Isaiah  as 
worthy  of  study  as  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ?  Are  not  the  glowing 
lyrics  of  the  one  and  the  seraphic  words  of  the  other  worthy  to  be 
classed,  simply  as  literature,  alongside  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Odes  of 
Horace  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  as  worthy  of  careful  study,  merely  as  one  of  the 
great  English  classics,  as  is  Shakespeare  or  Milton  ?  To  the  Bible  both 
are  indebted  for  much  that  is  elevated  in  their  thought,  and  most 
eloquent  in  their  utterance.  The  following  words  of  President  Galusha 
Anderson,  in  his  article  in  the  symposium,  are  as  truthful  as  they  are 
eloquent :  '*  Is  it  not  more  important  to  trace  God's  providence  in  con- 
nection with  the  people  to  whom  he  gave  his  written  law,  and  with  whom 
he  made  his  covenant,  than  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ?  Why  should  we  do  the  latter  and  utterly  neglect  the  former  ? 
It  is  important  that  we  study  such  characters  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Cicero,  but  vastly  more  important  for  us  to  undersand 
Moses,  Isaiah,  John,  and  Paul,  and  above  all  to  study  the  character, 
words,  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  author  of  all  that  is  grand- 
est, purest,  and  best  in  the  most  advanced  and  perfect  civilization  of  the 
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First  the  number  of  large  givers  ought  greatly  to  be  increased. 
We  have  members  who  give,  and  who  for  years  have  given,  annually 
$i,ooo  each,  or  more,  to  foreign  missions.  Some  of  these  ought  now  to 
increase  the  amount ;  they  have  grown  richer  in  these  later  years.  Can 
not  the  number  of  these  men  be  increased  ?  It  certainly  can.  Others 
in  our  churches  have  in  late  years  grown  in  wealth  ;  they  are  waiting  to 
be  developed.  Pastors,  go  for  them.  It  is  your  duty,  your  privilege, 
so  to  do ;  it  is  their  duty,  their  privilege,  to  give  now  to  God's  cause.  It 
is  a  sin  against  God,  and  against  the  brethren  not  to  entreat  and 
command  them  to  give  for  Christ  and  dying  men.  By  appeab  from 
the  pulpit,  by  personal  letters  and  conversations,  let  pastors  do  their 
duty  toward  thi«  class  of  members,  and  responses  joyous  and  grateful 
will  certainly  be  made. 

Second^  all  tHat  has  now  been  said  regarding  the  givers  of  the  largest 
amounts  may  be  said  with  equal  propriety  regarding  the  next  class 
of  givers,  those  whose  contributions  range  from  $ioo  to  $500.  By 
similar  processes  their  amounts  may  be  pushed  up  to  $500,  and  $1,000; 
ajid  the  number  of  givers  in  this  class  may  be  greatly  increased. 
The  minister  who  neglects  his  duty  at  this  point  assuredly  neglects 
his  duty  at  a  hundred  other  points.  God  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less. His  own  position  would  be  more  secure,  and  his  own  salary 
more  promptly  paid  if  his  people  were  taught  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
Lord.  How  can  he  expect  them  to  be  loyal  to  him  when  he  and 
they  are  disloyal  to  the  Lord  who  has  bought  them? 

Thirds  for  all  classes  of  givers,  and  especially  for  the  smaller, 
the  apostolic  rule  of  weekly  giving  as  God  hath  prospered  ought  to  be 
enforced.  We  have  too  much  neglected  it.  We  have  been  wise  above 
that  which  is  written,  and  so  we  have  proved  our  folly.  The  power  of 
littles  must  be  emphasized.  We  see  it  in  the  vast  sums  collected  by  street 
railroads  with  their  five  cent  fares;  we  see  it  in  the  enormously  large 
amounts  raised  by  Romanists  in  carryingforward  the  enterprises  of  their 
church.  We,  perhaps,  have  relied  too  much  upon  the  great  con- 
tributions of  the  few  absolutely  rich  rather  than  on  the  smaller 
amounts  of  the  many  comparatively  poor;  we  must  now  empha- 
size the  apostle's  *'  every  one  of  you  " — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
We  have  given  too  often  from  impulse ;  we  must  now  learn  to 
make  giving  a  religious  duty  and  so  care  for  it  regularly  ''  upon 
the  first  day  of  the   week."     We  have   given   too  much  without  any 
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proper  standard  or  measure ;  We  must  learn  to  do  it  as  '*  God  hath 
prospered "  us.  Surely  we  shall  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Christianity  gives  no  exact  rule  as  to  the  amount,  and  so  give  less  than 
Judaism  required.  Every  Christian  should  have  a  treasury,  a  fund,  a 
bank  which  shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  thus  "  lay  by  him  in  store."  In 
this  wonderful  apostolic  direction  we  have  the  time  of  giving,  we  have 
the  manner  of  giving ;  we  have  the  measure  of  giving,  and  we  have  the 
suggestion  of  part  of  the  motive  for  giving.  The  apostle's  words  are 
wise ;  the  circular  by  Dr.  Ashmore  is  admirable  in  spirit,  fruitful  in 
suggestion,  and  practical  in  application.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
If  pastors  and  others  now  do  their  duty  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  our 
churches  and  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Pastors  must  preach  about 
this  duty.  It  is  as  solemn  and  as  religious,  in  its  place,  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  must 
themselves  give,  and  thus  be  an  example  to  their  flocks.  They  must 
faithfully  rebuke  covetousness  ;  a  few  exclusions  from  church  member- 
ship for  that  sin  would  be  a  great  means  of  grace.  They  must  give 
missionary  intelligence,  instruct  the  young,  and  rebuke  the  stingy, 
and  they  thus  may  make  giving  a  joyous  duty  and  a  sacred  privilege. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  apostolic  method  and  prove  our  apostolic  succes- 
sion **  concerning  the  collection  "  as  well  as  in  regard  to  baptism  and 
communion. 
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VII. 

HOMILPITIC  DEPARTMENT. 

AFTER     THE     VACATION,     WHAT? 

The  vacation  season  is  happily  over  and  the  ministry,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  again  in  their  own  pulpits.  The  benefits  and  enjoyments 
of  the  past  vacation  have  no  doubt  been  great ;  the  sparkle  is  restored 
to  many  an  eye,  the  mists  have  lifted  from  many  a  clouded  mind  ;  the 
step  of  many  a  minister  is  firmer,  the  sound  of  his  voice  more  cheer\', 
and  the  grasp  of  his  hand  is  less  nervous  and  more  nervy.  And  the 
home  greetings,  how  warm  and  cordial  they  have  been  !  How  endeared 
pastors  and  people  have  become  to  each  other  through  their  brief 
separation  !  How  delightedly  a  thousand  congregations  assembled  on 
the  first  Lord's  Day  in  September  to  hear  the  Gospel  again  from  their 
own  loved  pastors  !  He  who  now  walks  about  Zion  sees  all  astir  with 
new  life  and  interest  where  lately  all  seemed  dull  and  languid. 

But  after  the  vacation,  what  next  ?  What  are  the  pastor's  plans  for 
the  fall  and  winter?  What  work  has  he  marked  out  for  himself  and  his 
people?  What  new  means,  measures,  and  enterprises  has  he  deter- 
mined on  for  his  church's  advancement?  And  in  what  spirit  does  he 
resume  his  pastoral  functions?  Does  he  return  to  his  duties  in  pulpit 
and  parish  reluctantly  as  the  galley-slave  to  his  oar,  and  as  the  horse  to 
the  treadmill?  Does  he  leave  the  mountains  and  the  woods  regretfully, 
returning  with  lingering  steps  to  what  he  esteems  a  routine  of  drudgery 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  free  from  longer  if  he  could? 

Not  thus  should  the  Christian  pastor  return ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  are  none  who  do  thus  return  filled  with  the  spirit  of  regret. 
After  the  enjoyments  of  his  vacation  it  becomes  the  pastor  to  resume 
his  work  thankfully,  owning  God's  preserving  care,  and  grateful  for 
the  social  and  religious  privileges  enjoyed  in  the  vacation,  and  for  the 
ability  to  resume  with  new  health  and  strength  the  duties  of  a  shepherd 
of  Christ's  flock.  He  should  return  eager  to  give  himself  anew  to  that 
ministry  of  reconciliation  which  is  the  noblest  service  ever  committed 
to  man.  He  should  resume  his  work  hopeful  of  speedy  times  of  re- 
freshment from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  full  of  yearning  and 
prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  himself  and  his 
people. 

The  details  of  the  work  needing  to  be  done  will  vary  on  every 
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pastoral  field  of  labor ;  but  a  spirit  of  hearty  enthusiasm  in  the  work, 
and  of  renewed  personal  consecration  to  Christ  is  needed  alike  by  every 
pastor.  Each  man  standing  again  in  his  place  should  preach  the 
Gospel  with  new  earnestness,  taking  as  it  were  a  new  grip  of  the  truth, 
realizing  as  never  before  its  soul-saving  purpose,  and  urging  its  accept- 
ance upon  sinners  with  more  fervid  zeal. 

Each  pastor  should  do  at  once  whatever  is  possible  to  improve  the 
organized  efficiency  of  his  church  for  Christian  service,  summoning 
every  indolent  member  to  his  post  of  duty,  and  starting  up  all  the  idle 
wheels  in  the  church's  machinery. 

And  he  should  pray  with  double  fervor  as  being  "  pressed  in  the 
spirit "  that  the  church  entrusted  to  his  watchcare  may  become  eminent 
in  holiness  and  usefulness,  and  that  through  his  ministry  multitudes  of 
the  impenitent  may  be  saved.  Now  the  bugle  sounds,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms !  Let  every  man  gird  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  and  pass  the  Captain's  order  down  the  line:  ^^ Fall  in  for  the 
front!'' 

Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y.  Wm.  T.  C.  Hanna. 

CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  grown 
from  a  single  society,  organized  in  1880,  to  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  societies  are  found  in  forty-one  States  and  Territories, 
the  British  provinces,  Ceylon,  China,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Spain, 
Scotland,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Syria.  This  indicates  plainly 
-enough  the  need  of  the  kind  of  work  it  does.  And  a  religious  move- 
ment of  such  phenomenal  growth  in  the  church  rightfully  claims  the 
•consideration,  at  least,  of  every  pastor.  The  stage  of  experiment  and 
doubt  has  been  passed.  Not  to  be  informed  to-day  about  Christian 
Endeavor  is  to  be  ignorant  of  what  promises  to  be  a  prominent  and 
^n  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a  progressive 
and  aggressive  church  life. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  specially  commends  itself  to  pas- 
tors, as  it  seems  to  me,  for  these  reasons,  among  others : 

I.  Because  it  is  in  the  church,  of  the  church,  and  for  the  church. 
There  is  a  not  unnatural  prejudice  against  having  any  more  extra 
•church  organizations.  Christian  Endeavor  works  under  the  church 
roof.  It  holds  the  young  people  to  the  church  home.  A  clear  defini- 
tion often  removes  misapprehension.  As  I  would  define  the  Sunday 
school  as  the  church  at  work  in  the  study  of  God's  Word,  and  the 
teaching  thereof  to  the  children,  so  I  would  define  Christian  Endeavor 
as  the  young  people  of  the  church  at  work,  according  to  tried  and  ap- 
proved methods,  for  the  development  of  spiritual  life  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.     It  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  feared  or  held  at  a  distance. 
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It  is  no  outsider  of  uncertain  character,  scaling  the  walls  and  coming  in 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  church  citadel.  Each  society  is  inde- 
pendent, as  it  is  an  integral  part  of  an  independent  church.  The 
pastor  is  over  it,  just  as  he  is  overseer  of  all  the  church  interests  and 
work. 

2.  Because  it  is  distinctively  spiritual  in  its  aims.  What  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  fourteen  thousand  asso- 
ciate members  were  converted  and  united  wi(h  the  church.  Christian 
Endeavor  centres  in  the  prayer-meeting.  That  is  the  hub  in  which 
are  set  the  spokes  of  a  varied  service.  Sociability  is  natural  ta 
young  people.  Spirituality  is  less  easily  cultivated.  Nourishing  the 
Christian  life  at  its  roots,  Christian  Endeavor  is  assured  that  strength 
there  will  produce  the  desired  fruits  of  deed.  Beginning  with  the 
prayer-meeting,  it  does  not  end  there,  but  through  committees  covers 
all  the  work  which  young  people  can  properly  and  profitably  do  in  the 
church.  The  prayer-meeting  pledge  induces  to  faithfulness  and  the 
development  of  gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  The  interest,  zeal,  consecra- 
tion and  determination  derived  from  the  prayer  meeting  are  projected 
into  all  departments  of  religious  activity.  Christian  Endeavor  does  not 
foster  talking  do-nothings.  It  teaches  applied  Christianity.  It  aims 
'^  to  make  working  Christians,  and  so  to  lead  the  young  man  or  woman 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  religion,  that  the  religious  ambition 
shall  crown  every  other,  and  the  motto  of  the  life  be,  in  deed  as  well  as 
word,  *  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.*  ** 

3.  Because  it  is  the  pastor's  assistant  in  the  watehcare  of  his  young 
people.  The  Lookout  Committee  is  all  that  the  name  implies.  The 
roll-call  once  a  month  at  the  consecration  or  experience  meeting  enables 
the  Lookout  Committee  to  keep  track  of  absentees,  and  the  com- 
mittee's report  enables  the  pastor  to  know  where  the  seasonable  word 
and  kindly  interest  may  prevent  indifference  or  mistake  from  leading 
on  to  drift  and  loss.  What  busy  pastor  would  not  appreciate  this  help 
of  five  or  seven  devoted  workers  ? 

These  points  will  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  Society's  work 
may  be  developed  to  the  great  good  of  the  church  under  the  guidance 
of  a  wise  pastor  whose  heart  beats  warmly  in  sympathy  with  his  young 
people. 

As  each  society  belongs  to  its  church.  Christian  Endeavor  is  neces- 
sarily undenominational.  The  common  aim,  pledge  and  name  produce 
in  the  great  army  of  young  people  marching  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
cross  an  esprit  de  corps  that  serves  to  keep  the  line  steady  and  prevent 
straggling.  To  think  of  such  an  army  of  loyal  young  people,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  struggle  against  sin.,  and  learning  by  each 
new  experience  how  better  to  defend  and  advance  the  standards  of  the 
faith,  must  thrill  any  heart  quick  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Wherever  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  doing  faithful  work,  there  is 
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being  trained  a  church  membership  with  every  member  competent  and 
ready  for  active  service. 

The  question  is  natural.  If  each  society  is  independent,  what  is  the 
place  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor?  Its  relation  to  the 
individual  societies  is  precisely  like  the  relation  of  our  missionary  so- 
cieties to  the  churches.  It  is  the  agent  voluntarily  chosen  and  main- 
tained by  the  local  societies  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  circulating 
information,  and  by  this  and  other  means  extending  the  knowledge  of 
the  work  and  promoting  its  usefulness  and  growth.  The  annual 
national  conference  gives  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  views  as  to 
the  best  practical  methods,  and  reports  as  to  results  attained.  Six  of 
these  conferences  have  been  held,  and  have  without  exception  been 
occasions  of  special  spiritual  quickening.  The  delegates  carry  home  aiv 
inspiration  that  has  in  many  instances  resulted  in  revivals.  Through 
State  and  local  conferences  also,  the  young  people  are  aroused  to  new^ 
interest  and  enterprise,  and  in  some  places  the  church  life  has  been 
radically  and  blessedly  changed  through  the  agency  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

I  have  not  been  able  here  to  enter  into  details  of  organization  or 
constitution.  I  desire  simply  to  move  pastors  to  inquiry.  Full  infor- 
mation will  be  gladly  furnished  to  any  who  will  write  me  for  it. 

Howard  B.  Grose. 
Yonkers,  N,  K. 

CLASSES  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  SERMONS. 

Regarding  the  selection  of  topics  for  discourse,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  to  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  month  there  be  assigned  a  par- 
ticular class  of  subjects  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  first  Sunday  in  the  month  being  the  Communion  Sunday,  a  de- 
votional theme  will  naturally  be  chosen.  Even  if  it  have  no  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  ordinance  it  will  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  solemn- 
observance. 

On  the  second  Sunday  let  a  missionary  sermon  be  preached.  This 
designation  may  be  applied  not  merely  to  an  appeal  for  funds,  but  alsa 
to  any  discourse  inciting  to  effort  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Themes  for  such  discourses  will  be  found  in  such  texts  as  **  He  first 
findeth  his  own  brother  Simon** — a  man's  duty  to  his  kindred  and 
intimate  associates ;  **  The  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church" — the  se- 
cret of  church  growth ;  "I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barba- 
rians " — a  man's  obligations  to  all  his  fellow  men  ;  **  My  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  be  saved" — **  He  be- 
held the  city  and  wept  over  it" — **  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 

Let  the  topic  for  the  third  Sunday  be  doctrinal.  The  articles  o^ 
faith  can  be  taken  up  in  order,  one  subject  each  month  being  passed 
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vnder  review.  Current  theological  discussion  will  often  suggest  a  topic 
for  consideration. 

For  the  fourth  Sunday  morning  let  the  theme  be  practical.  Show 
the  secular  relations  of  Christianity.  Subjects  like  temperance,  bus- 
iness honesty,  or  the  Christian  duty  of  seeking  an  education  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  take  hold  on  every-day  life. 

For  the  evening  discourse  similar  sets  of  subjects  could  be  chosen, 
giving  on  one  evening  an  Old  Testament  story ;  on  another  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  psalm  or  a  parable  ;  and  so  on. 

By  the  course  above  suggested  a  variety  in  topics  is  secured.  A 
minister  is  liable  to  indulge  himself  in  repeated  presentations  of  a  fa- 
vorite class  of  subjects,  neglecting  certain  equally  important  fields  of 
thought.  It  may  be  not  only  more  interesting  for  his  heai-ers  but  also 
better  for  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  if  he  forces  himself  to 
take  a  broader  range  of  study. 

And  this  plan  offers  facilities  for  courses  of  sermons.  That  system- 
atic instruction  should  be  given  from  the  pulpit  all  must  admit.  When 
a  man  has  belonged  to  a  church  for  five  years  he  should  know  more 
than  he  did  at  the  beginning.  If  a  student  has  attended  a  thousand 
lectures  at  a  theological  school  he  should  be  better  instructed  in  theol- 
ogy than  he  was  before.  So  if  a  minister  has  had  the  presence  of  an 
auditor  twice  a  Sunday  for  ten  years  he  ought  to  have  carried  that  one 
through  quite  an  extended  educational  course.  A  Christian  should  be 
a  disciple — a  learner— one  who  knows  more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
he  did  at  the  beginning.  His  pastor  should  take  him  through  system- 
atic courses  of  thought.  Now  against  the  ordinary  "  course  of  ser- 
mons," in  which  the  same  general  subject  is  dwelt  on  for  succcessive 
weeks  there  are  certain  objections.  But  in  a  course  of  sermons  on 
the  Christian  doctrines  or  on  Christian  morals,  where  the  topic  is  pre- 
sented regularly  once  a  month,  there  may  be  connected  and  progres- 
sive instruction,  without  the  fatigue  of  monotony. 

Under  the  plan  before  us  subjects  will  naturally  be  selected  longer 
beforehand.  The  preacher  often  loses  a  good  part  of  the  week  from 
being  unable  to  decide  on  a  theme.  But  when  he  has  already  fixed  on 
the  general  character  of  the  discourse  he  has  gone  far  towards  the  selec- 
tion of  the  particular  topic.  And  knowing  that  on  such  a  Sunday,  so 
many  weeks  hence,  he  is  to  preach  on  this  or  that  general  subject,  he 
may  be  able  to  fix  on  his  special  theme  some  time  in  advance ;  nay,  in 
the  course  of  his  reading  and  meditation  he  will  not  unlikely  have  set- 
tled on  the  topics  for  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  coming  sermons  of  each 
•class. 

And  this  earlier  selection  of  a  theme  gives  more  time  for  study 
upon  it.  A  good  sermon  cannot  be  made  in  one»  two.  or  three  days. 
It  is  true  that  merely  to  string  together  a  lot  of  pious-toned  sentences 
may  not  take  much  more  time  than  to  play  a  tune  on  the  melodeon,  nor 
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will  the  people  be  much  longer  satisfied  to  sit  and  listen  to  it  as  religious 
instruction.  But  the  true  sermon  contains  solid  thought,  and 
thought  matures  but  slowly.  Lyman  Beecher,  when  asked  how  long  it 
took  him  to  prepare  a  certain  celebrated  discourse,  said:  "Forty 
years."  It  may  require  but  a  few  hours  to  put  a  sermon  together,  but 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  the  results  of  the  medita- 
tions of  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  If  the  preacher  would  be  in- 
structive he  must  be  studying  now  the  sermons  he  is  to  preach  a  fort- 
night, a  month,  a  year,  forty  years  hence.  Under  the  plan  proposed 
above  the  preacher  will  be  apt  to  select  his  subject  in  advance  of  the 
week  of  delivery.  It  will  be  lying  in  his  mind  for  some  time,  and  with- 
out his  giving  direct  study  to  it,  his  discourse  will  be  forming  and  grow- 
ing from  ideas  on  the  topic  which  will  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
incidental  reading  and  meditations  during  that  period.  He  only  can 
be  fully  successful  as  a  preacher  who  keeps  a  little  ahead  of  his  work. 
Under  the  plan  here  suggested  one  may  the  better  succeed  in  so  doing. 

Norman  Fox. 

Corning^  N.  V, 

SERMON  PLANS. 

The  Yision  of  Salyatioii. 

Luke  2:30.    *'  My  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Apparently  an  extravagant  statement  over  a  tender  infant.  Not 
a  warrior  with  recent  laurels;  not  a  popular  hero;  but  a  babe  in 
mother's  embrace.  *'  And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple." 

In  the  degeneracy  of  an  official  clergy,  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
hearing  ear  belong  to  the  obscurer  watchers  of  the  divine  vision. 

I.  The  desire  to  see  the  vision. 

The  declaration  of  Simeon  is  an  expression  of  satisfied  desire.  An 
ardent,  yearning  nature  gratified. 

(a)  Desire, — Manly  vigor,  exuberance  of  power,  are  commensurate 
with  intensity  of  desire.  Desire  underlies  character,  enterprise  and 
every  activity.  It  is  fundamental,  ineradicable,  persistent ;  outrunning 
reason,  outwearing  the  will.     Heart-desire  is  mightier  than  logic. 

(b)  Regulated  Desire, — The  suppression  of  desire  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  power.  Desire,  regulated,  is  a  building-force  in  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Desire  is  not  sinful.  Hunger  craves  satisfaction,  whether 
the  food  be  yours  or  another's.  The  choice,  the  decision,  the  act  of 
appropriation,  makes  for  sin  or  righteousness.  '*  Not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done,"  says  our  Lord  in  the  hour  of  betrayal.  Who  can  fathom  the 
earnest  longing  for  earthly  life  and  joy  in  that  moment  of  surrender  t 
Desires  were  regulated  by  the  Divine  Will. 

(c)  Sympathy  with  God  the  Regulator  of  Desire, — Christian  charac- 
ter, the  noblest  form  of  manhood,  shaped  by  desire  so  reg^ulated.  Sym- 
pathy with  God,  the  purifier  of  human  nature.     Sympathy  with  his 
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Will,  his  Purposes,  shapes  the  desire  to  see  his  Salvation.  "  The  de- 
sire of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts."    The  sympathetic  heart  the  seer  of  the  vision. 

II.  The  power  to  see  the  vision. 

The  outburst  of  Simeon  expresses  power.  Desire,  controlled  and  di- 
rected, is  the  essential  of  power.  The  power  to  see  salvation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cultivation  of  desire.     But  this  power  is  strengthened  by  : 

(a)  Historical  and  Circumstantial  Influences. — Simeon  lived  in  the 
history  of  his  race  and  ancestry — saw  God's  influencing  finger  there. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  a  healthful  environment,  temple  wor- 
ship, channels  of  grace,  habits  of  devotion.  Put  himself  in  the  sphere 
of  God's  operations — the  places  of  his  visitation.  To  the  faithful  the 
explanation  of  all  things  is  God. 

(b)  Trained  spiritual  Insight. — The  vision  was  to  Anna  and  Sim- 
eon, and  withheld  from  other  onlookers.  Through  cultivated  insight 
■came  the  revelation  that  he  should  see  the  Lord's  Christ.  Through 
the  same  education  came  the  power  to  discern  the  Lord  in  the  babe. 
To  the  refined  and  spiritual  nature  the  most  keen  and  pleasurable  bod- 
ily sensation  is  produced  by  exercise  of  physical  vision.  What  pleasure 
more  exquisite  to  trained  eyesight  than  outline,  color,  and  thought  in 
the  painting  of  a  master?  To  recall  and  review  with  the  mind's  eye 
some  object  of  delight — a  statue,  a  cathedral.  What  realization  of 
power !  But  by  association  with  the  mind  of  God,  by  a  cultivation  of 
the  spirit's  sensitiveness,  by  trained  spiritual  vision  to  see  God  in  his- 
tory, God  in  personal  life,  truth  in  Christ — His  salvation.  This,  indeed, 
is  an  attainment  of  power. 

III.  The  exultation  to  see  the  vision. 

A  joyous  invocation.  A  paean  of  triumph.  **  Lord  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  for  my  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation."  The  watch  of  faith  is  over.  The  victory  of  vision 
accomplished.     The  measure  of  joy  is  full. 

(a)  This  exultation  is  the  reward  of  a  Christian  life.  God's  gift  to 
the  seer. 

(b)  A  triumph  unintelligible  to  those  whose  eyes  are  holden.  One 
**  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel."  **  A  sign  which 
shall  be  spoken  against." 

(c)  The  meaning  of  this  exultation.  The  seeing  of  the  Lord's 
Christ,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Redeemer,  the  way  of  salvation. 

Conclusion. 

(a)  The  vision  of  this  salvation  is  the  secret  of  Christian  endurance. 
Like  Moses  the  Christian  endures  as  **  Seeing  him  that  is  invisible." 
He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  divine  origin,  and  of  our  endowment 
with  spiritual  powers — the  reason  of  our  being. 

KeesevilUy  New  York.  GiBBS  Braislin. 
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Mountains  Briug'iug'  Peace :  Mount  of  Ordination. 

**  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people^  and  the  little  hills , 
by  righteousness,^^     Ps.  72  :  3. 

^^  And  he goeth  up  into  a  mountain^  and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he 
ivould :  and  they  came  unto  him.  And  he  ordained  twelve,  that  they 
should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  tJiem  forth  to  preach,  and  to 
have  power  to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils,  ^^     Mark  3  :  13-15. 

Introduction.  —Mountains  and  hills  bringing  peace !  .  .  .  and, 
**  by  righteousness  !"  .  .  .  Striking  language.  The  beneficent  effects  of 
the  wise  and  good,  or  eminently  righteous  reign  of  Solomon  typical  of 
the  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men  under  the  reign  of  Christ. 
See  whole  psalm.  Under  David,  **  the  man  of  war,"  there  had  been 
devastation,  bloodshed  and  countless  other  ills ;  under  Solomon  came 
peace  and  plenty,  smiling  from  mountain  and  hill,  as  well  as  from 
plain  and  valley.  So,  far  richer  in  kind  and  degree,  are  the  blessings 
that  come  to  us  through  the  matchless  teachings  and  the  varied  expe- 
riences of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  mountains  of  Palestine  !  The  Mount 
of  Temptation,  of  Beatitudes,  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  Prayer  (every 
mountain  of  Solitude  in  which  our  Lord  was  wont  to  pray),  of  Agony — 
Gethsemane,  at  base  of  Olivet — of  Appearing — in  Galilee,  after  the 
Resurrection,  and  of  the  Ascension;  how  grand  their  lessons;  how 
mighty  their  benefits  !  and  all  because  of  the  perfect  righteousness — in 
character  and  life — of  the  Speaker  and  Actor. 

*'  Joy  to  the  world  !  the  Lord  is  come  !  "  etc. 

General  Topic. — Mount  of  Ordination.     Mark  3  :  13-15. 
Preceded  by  night  of  prayer.     Luke  6  :  12. 

I.  The  Men  Chosen  and  Ordained.  Twelve — suggestive  asso- 
ciation with  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     All  Galileans,  but  one — Judas. 

1.  The  character  of  these  men.  Freedom  from  the  bias  and  pre- 
judices of  other  classes  in  Palestine.  Social  standing,  occupations, 
worldly  possessions,  etc. 

2.  The  lessons  from  this,  for  all  times  and  places — lowliness,  meek- 
ness, teachableness,  etc.,  indispensable  for  all  who  would  become 
Christ's  disciples,     i  Cor.  i  :  26-30. 

The  particular  lesson  suggested  by  the  association  of  Judas  with  the 
other  apostles — tares  with  the  wheat,  bad  fish  with  the  good.  Practic- 
cally,  the  Lord  has  still  many  a  foe  even  among  his  nominal  followers. 
What  are  we — friends  or  foes  ? 

II.  The  Grand  Purposes  for  Which  These  Men  Were 
Chosen  and  Ordained. 

I.  To  be  with  Christ,  and  so  grow,  by  more  intimate  association 
than  ever  with  their  Master,  in  self-knowledge  and  knowledge  of  their 
Lord ;  of  the  kingdom  he  was  inaugurating  and  of  their  relations  to 
that   kingdom ;    grow,   also,   in   the  spirit,    temper  or  disposition   of 
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Christ ;  grow  in  all  things  that  would  make  them  men  of  real  power  in 
the  earth.  And  just  so  now,  in  the  case  of  e>'ery  one  whom  the  Lord 
calls  to  himself.  Our  failures  to  be  with  Christ  and  in  Christ.  Dis- 
astrous results  of  such  failures  to  us,  and  great  joy  of  opposite  course. 
John,  15  :  i-ii. 

**  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  ! "  etc 

2.  The  apostles  were  ordained  to  the  work  of  preaching.  Subject 
— matter  and  manner  of  preaching.  .  .  .  Every  Christian  an  apostle — 
an  ambassador  for  Christ— called  and  ordained  ^o  the  great  work  of 
making  known  Christ  and  him  crucified.     Methods  of  doing  this. 

3.  Again,  the  apostles  were  ordained  that  they  **  might  have  power 
to  heal  sickness,  and  to  cast  out  devils  " — physical  ailments  and  diseases 
of  the  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  such  as  obtain  everywhere  now  for  the 
healing  touch  of  every  true  disciple  of  the  Lord.  True,  we  may  not  in 
this  age  have  literal  demoniac  possessions,  but  we  have  something  quite 
analogous  to  these  in  the  more  marked  forms  and  degrees  of  evil  that 
curse  the  individual  and  social  life  of  mankind — intemperance,  pro- 
fanity, lewdness,  financial  and  political  corruption,  etc.,  etc.  The 
consecration  needed  for  successful  coping  with  these  and  lesser  evils. 

Thus,  from  the  apostles*  ordaining,  we  may  see  fully  why  we  are  or- 
dained, and  what  peace  and  joy  were  intended  to  come  to  the  world 
from  their  ordaining  and  ours.  *'  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  and  ordained  you,"  etc. 

**  So  let  our  lips  and  eyes  express,"  etc. 

May  we  **  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom, **■ 
etc.     Col.  I  :  9-14. 

Charlotte^  Vt.  RICHARD  NOTT. 

PASTOi;AL    VISITATION. 

The  present  is  an  outspoken  age.  Whatever  the  public  mind 
thinks  it  will  express.  It  will  have  no  reservation  and  no  concealment. 
Of  late  it  has  been  expressing  its  mind  pretty  freely  on  church  ques- 
tions and  religious  matters,  and,  among  other  things,  serious  charges 
have  been  preferred  against  the  modern  pulpit.  Ministers  have  been 
denounced  as  inefficient,  and  their  preaching  tame  and  profitless.  This 
question  has  been  largely  canvassed  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
it  is  still  questionable  whether  any  clear  case  has  been  made  out. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  demand  of  the  age  is  for  pulpit  effi- 
ciency :  power,  suitable  gifts,  superior  mental  qualifications,  adequate 
oratorical  ability,  and  eloquence.  Not,  however,  the  **  got  up,"  the 
fictitious,  the  manufactured  article,  but  true  eloquence,  the  outflowing 
of  the  heart  in  forceful,  burning  words,  prompted  by  an  irrepressible 

passion  to  do  good. 

The  age  not  only  demands  pulpit  efficiency,  but  also  pastoral  over- 
sight..   The  model  preacher  must  be  not  only  gifted  and  popular  in  the 
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pulpit,  but  he  must  be  an  indefatigable  visitor;  and  no  one  can  possi- 
bly observe  the  growing  indifference  of  the  masses  to  religion,  the 
abounding  iniquity,  the  worldliness  of  the  churches,  and  the  too  fre- 
quent neglect  of  family  religion,  without  feeling  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  pulpit  must  not  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  pastoral  supervision 
and  watchful  oversight. 

The  question  then  arises,  can  we  secure  the  two  ? 

It  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  polished  and  talented  preacher  is 
the  prudent  man  of  business  or  assiduous  visitor;  but  rarely  are  these 
valuable  qualities  combined  in  the  same  individual.  We  would  re- 
spectfully submit  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  those  who  **  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  and  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  be  regarded  as  first-class  preachers,  if  they  would 
not  greatly  add  to  the  success  of  their  public  efforts  if  they  were  to  con- 
nect with  them  a  regular  and  conscientious  system  of  pastoral  visita- 
tion. It  is  to  be  feared  that  one  reason  there  is  so  little  power  in  the 
pulpit  is  because  there  is  so  little  power  out  of  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  sermons  would  be  much  more  effective  if  followed  by  a 
constant  religious  intercourse  with  those  who  hear  them  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  close  and  inseparable  connection  between  profitable  preaching  and 
personal  fellowship  with  the  hearer. 

Let  a  pastor's  heart  be  touched  with  loving  sympathy  for  the  tried 
and  afflicted  of  his  people,  or  his  fears  excited  through  their  known  in- 
difference, and  he  will  be  impelled  by  a  force  within  him  to  comfort  or 
to  warn  them.  And  the  influence  will  be  reflex  ;  it  will  stimulate  him, 
and  through  him  come  back  to  them  in  comforting  and  quickening 
power.  **  To  affect  feeling,"  said  Cecil,  **is  nauseous  and  soon  de- 
tected; but  X,o  feel  is  the  readiest  way  to  the  hearts  of  others."  **I 
never  was  fit,"  said  Payson,  **  to  say  a  word  to  a  sinner  except  when  I 
had  a  broken  heart  myself ;  when  I  was  subdued  and  melted  into  ten- 
derness, and  felt  as  though  I  had  just  received  pardon  to  my  own  soul, 
and  when  my  heart  was  full  of  tenderness  and  pity.  And  how  can  that 
tenderness  be  secured  except  in  private  meditation  and  intercourse  with 
the  tried  and  afflicted  of  the  flock  ?" 

The  figurative  titles  generally  applied  to  a  Christian  minister  indi- 
cate the  character  of  his  work.  Is  he  designated  a  ^^ shepherd^^f  then, 
changing  the  noun  into  a  verb,  his  work  is  to  shepherd  the  flock ; 
to  watch  ovef  and  promote  its  individual  interests.  Is  he  a  **  watch- 
man "?  then  it  is  his  duty  to  walk  round  the  walls  of  Zion,  to  keep  the 
city,  watching  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  an  account.  Is  he  a 
**  presbyter  or  bishop"?  then  his  office  involves  necessarily  oversight 
and  great  responsibilities  in  its  exercise.  Look,  then,  at  this  as  a 
duty.  If  it  be  true  that  a  minister  is  a  pastor  as  well  as  a  preacher, 
that  the  two  offices  are  combined  in  one  person,  that  he  has  certain 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  individual  interests  of  church  mem- 
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bers — nay,  more,  that  he  is  to  assume  a  watchful  oversight  of  them 
spiritually — then  it  is  clear  that  this  office  cannot  be  truly  fulfilled  with- 
out  diligent,  persevering,  and  self-sacrificing  pastoral  visitation.  Be- 
sides, how  can  he  rightly  divide  **  heavenly  bread  to  hungr>- souls," 
and  give  to  each  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season,  except  he  knows 
the  kind  of  food  they  need?  I  am  afraid  that  one  of  the  dangers  to 
which  we  who  are  ministers  are  liable,  is  drawing  the  material  of  our 
sermons  from  books  and  the  opinions  of  men,  instead  of  studying  the 
spiritual  characteristics  of  our  flock.  We  may  sit  m  our  studies  until 
our  sermons  smell  strongly  of  the  lamp ;  we  may  read  the  words  of  this 
great  man  and  the  other  great  man ;  we  may  compare  Matthew  Henr>' 
with  Adam  Clarke,  or  Ellicot  with  Barnes,  or  Alford  with  Lange,  to  get 
at  the  right  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  then  dfaw  upon  our  imagina- 
tion, or,  better  still,  upon  our  experience,  for  the  practical,  admonitor>v 
or  consolatory  part  of  our  sermons,  and  when  we  have  done  all  that 
think  we  have  done  our  duty.     But  slay  !     Have  we  ?     Have  we  ? 

What  confidence  would  you  place  in  the  skill  of  a  man  setting  him- 
self up  as  a  medical  practitioner  who  frankly  tells  you  that  his  title  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  cure  of  diseases  is  based  upon  exten- 
sive reading  and  a  careful  analysis  of  his  own  feelings  ?  He  never 
walked  the  hospital,  never  attended  in  the  dissecting-room,  never 
watched  the  progress  and  healing  of  different  diseases  in  those  who 
were  suffering,  never  saw,  by  actual  testing  and  observation,  the  effect 
of  the  remedies  he  proposes  to  adopt  in  his  practice,  and  yet  he  assumes 
the  responsibilities  of  medical  practice.  Not  less  qualified  would  such 
an  one  be  to  deal  effectually  with  the  physical  ailments  flesh  is  heir  to 
than  that  minister  is  to  preach  to  edification  who  manufactures  his  ser- 
mons in  the  privacy  of  the  study,  without  the  knowledge  that  can  alone 
be  derived  from  constant,  familiar  intercourse  with  his  people.  He 
assumes  the  cure  of  souls  without  the  most  necessary  qualification — 
loving  sympathy  and  a  knowledge  of  the  several  states  of  his  patients. 
It  is  a  duty  to  attend  to  pastoral  visitation,  a  duty  the  discharge  of 
which  brings  advantages  to  the  pastor  himself.  It  increases  his 
knowledge  of  character.  A  man  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  character 
by  reading  books,  but  he  will  be  in  danger  of  having  distorted  views  of 
men  and  things  palmed  upon  him.  A  personal  observation  of  the 
characters  he  has  to  deal  with  will  always  be  the  safest  and  the  best;  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  his  hearers  the  recital  of  their  respective  trials, 
temptations,  and  sorrows,  will  give  him  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  heart  that  nothing  else  can ;  and  assuming  that  he  has  an  experience 
of  his  own,  will  render  him  a  scribe  **  well  instructed." 

Take  the  following  illustration:  ** Where,"  said  a  plain-spoken 
deacon  to  his  pastor,  **  where  did  you  get  that  sermon  from  last  Sunday 
morning?  We  have  not  had  one  with  more  juice  in  it  for  many  a  day." 
**  Well,"  answered  the  pastor,  **part  of  it  came  from  your  house,  and 
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part  from  Neighbor  A*s,  and  part  from  Widow  B's,  and  one  of  the  best 
hints  in  it  came  from  your  little  boy  Frank.  I  picked  up  that  sermon 
one  day  in  pastoral  visitation."  He  was  a  wise  pastor.  He  had  not  a 
very  large  library,  and  his  family  increased  faster  than  his  books.  But 
the  book  of  human  nature  is  never  exhausted,  and  so  he  set  out  often, 
and  went  from  house  to  house  studying  his  people.  And  in  the  homes 
of  the  members  of  his  flock  he  gathered  up  suggestive  materials  for  his 
richest  practical  discourses.  People  love  to  tell  their  troubles  to  their 
pastor,  and  always  will  do  so  if  he  is  a  cordial,  approachable  man  (as 
every  pastor  should  be).  Deacon  C  had  told  him  of  his  religious  griefs 
and  despondencies ;  Neighbor  A  had  spoken  of  his  anxieties  about  a 
wayward  son ;  and  good  Widow  B  had  her  usual  dolorous  lament  over 
her  bereavement,  and  what  hard  work  it  was  to  make  both  ends  meet 
since  her  dear  husband  had  died  of  rheumatism.  Miss  D  had  told  him 
all  her  difficulties  in  finding  her  way  to  Christ.  For  each  one  of  these 
troubled  souls  the  good  pastor  had  a  cheery  word  of  consolation  ;  with 
each  of  them  he  prayed,  and  then  he  went  back  to  his  study  and  wove 
all  these  individual  cases,  without  making  the  allusions  so  personal  as 
to  be  recognized,  into  his  next  Sabbath's  sermon. 

If  our  people  need  our  preaching  to  help  them  to  live,  we  a$  cer- 
tainly need  their  lives  to  help  us  to  preach.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  only  personal  but  reciprocal.  The  people  will  be  better 
fed,  and  the  preacher  will  be  impelled  to  select  those  topics  for  discourse 
which  harmonize  with  his  knowledge  of  the  people's  wants. 

If  I  may  draw  from  my  own  experience,  I  may  say  that  the  Sunday 
morning  subject  has  often  been  suggested  by  contact  with  the  hearers 
during  the  week ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  not  a  few  of  the 
worshipers  has  given  a  point,  directness,  and  fervor  to  the  prayers 
offered,  and  thereby  brought  down  much  spiritual  influence.  The 
preacher  has  been  blest  and  also  the  hearer ;  and  not  only  those  he  had 
in  his  mind,  but  others,  have  retired  thinking,  if  not  exclaiming,  *'  How 
singular  that  the  pastor  should  so  exactly  plead  for  me  in  his  prayer, 
should  so  exactly  hit  off"  my  case  in  his  sermon  !'* 

Let  us,  however,  look  a  little  at  /Ae  diffiadties  of  the  work.  Some 
of  these  relate  to  the  pastor  and  some  to  the  people.  Some  pastors  are 
so  constituted  that  it  requires  considerable  effort  and  determination  on 
their  part  to  do  this  work.  Natural  diffidence,  love  of  seclusion,  fond- 
ness for  retirement,  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  some  men. 
The  study  has  more  attraction  than  the  busy  world,  the  loved  book 
more  than  the  needy  flock.  They  belong  to  the  timid  and  reticent 
class.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  as  a  difficulty  ?  Admitting  its  ex- 
istence, should  it  not  be  controlled  and  conquered  by  a  sense  of  duty? 
If  it  is  a  cross,  should  it  not  be  taken  up  ?  Where  is  the  consistency  of 
our  recommending  cross-bearing  to  others  if  we  decline  to  bear  one 
ourselves?     A  cowardly  soldier  is  always  an  object  of  contempt  and  de- 
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rision.  A  Christian  soldier  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  out  of  his 
place  if  he  shrinks  from  and  shirks  duty.  He  should  always  be  resolute 
and  bold;  not  impudent,  not  obtrusive,  not  inquisitive,  but  piously 
bold.  The  Scotch  proverb  says,  **  A  stout  heart  for  a  stiff  brae." 
Gunall  somewhere  says,  **  A  minister  without  boldness  is  like  a  smooth 
file,  a  knife  without  tin  edge,  a  sentinel  that  is  afraid  to  let  off  his  gun." 
If  men  will  be  bold  to  sin  pastors  must  be  bold  to  rebuke.  I  admire 
the  boldness  of  that  reformer  who,  when  one  said  to  him,  **  The  whole 
world  is  against  you,"  calmly  replied,  **  Then  I  am  against  the  world." 
Diffidence  and  reserve  are  a  hindrance  with  some,  but  a  hindrance  that 
ought  to  be  put  aside. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  multiplicity  of  ministerial  engagements. 
Some  pastors  are  always  busy,  and  such  are  the  necessities  and  demands 
made  upon  them  by  denominational,  philanthropic,  educational,  and 
humanitarian  calls,  that  they  absorb  the  whole  of  a  preacher's  time; 
numerous  preaching  engagements,  involving  at  times  considerable 
travel,  late  hours,  and  wearied  bodies ;  deacons*  meetings,  trustee 
meetings,  committees  for  a  hundred  and  one  different  objects.  And 
we  think  if  there  is  one  excuse  more  valid  than  another  for  the  omis- 
sion of  pastoral  visitation  it  is  this.  And  yet  against  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  that  the  busiest  men  are  the  best  visitors. 
But  we  must  say,  when  members  and  office  bearers  are  disposed  to  be 
censorious,  they  should  first  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
pastor's  labors  in  other  departments. 

There  are  other  things  which  retard  the  number  of  pastoral  visits. 
It  often  happens  that  when  a  pastor  starts  out  on  a  visiting  tour,  if  he 
has  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  names  upon  his  list  of  persons  whom  he 
wishes  to  see,  and  has  made  some  sacrifice  to  see,  one-half  of  them 
will  be  from  home  at  the  time  of  his  call,  thus  necessitating  another 
round,  and  frequently  another  and  another,  before  he  has  exhausted 
his  list. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  sick,  and  the  loudest  com- 
plaints are  frequently  heard  from  them  ;  and  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  a  few  plain  words  must  be  spoken. 

First  as  to  the  pastor. 

If  he  knows  of  members  of  his  flock  who  are  sick,  and  does  not 
afford  them  the  consolation  and  sympathy  they  need,  such  an  one  has 
yet  to  learn  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  calling.  I  have  heard 
of  ministerial  brethren  being  sent  for  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice,  to 
visit  the  sick  and  dying  members  of  their  flock,  and  yet  never  entering 
the  house  of  sorrow.  No  wonder  that  churches  decline,  members  become 
scattered,  and  numbers  go  down  where  such  unfaithful  men  are  to  be 
found.  A  greater  curse  than  this  cannot  be  found  amongst  us.  He  bears 
the  name  of  minister,  shepherd,  bishop,  pastor,  without  doing  the  work 
of  either ;  no  words  carf  express  our  sense  of  the  culpability  of  such 
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an  one..   May  such   find  mercy  in   ^^  that  day^^  for  they  will  verily 
need  it. 

But  if  we  have  strong  words  for  the  preacher,  what  less  can  we  say 
of  the  member  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  his  pastor's  sym- 
pathy and  prayers,  but  never  acquaints  him  with  the  facts  of  his  sick- 
ness ?  Does  the  invalid  suppose  that  the  pastor  has  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  is  occurring  in  their  homes  without  being  in- 
formed ?  Many  people  are  most  unreasonable  in  this  matter,  and  yet 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  it  arises  from  sheer 
thoughtlessness.  But  to  find  fault  with  the  pastor  in  such  a  case  for  the 
neglect  of  his  pastoral  duty  is  palpably  gratuitous  and  wrong. 

Take  an  illustration  :  Mrs.  B  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  A  is  pastor.  Dr.  A  meets  casually  an  individual  (a  member), 
who  asks  him  if  he  has  heard  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  B.  He  re-' 
plies  in  the  negative.  This  mutual  friend  then  informs  him  that  Mrs. 
B  has  been  seriously  ill  the  last  fortnight ;  that  the  doctor  has  been  in 
attendance ;  that  her  mother  has  also  come  from  her  home  to  nurse  her, 
and  yet  her  pastor  has  not  been  near  the  whole  of  that  time.  In  fact, 
so  pained  was  she  that  she  had  resolved,  if  the  Lord  spared  her  life  and 
permitted  her  to  go  out  again,  at  once  to  ask  for  her  letter,  and  unite 
with  some  other  church  where  her  spiritual  interests  would  be  cared 
for.  Pained  and  annoyed,  the  pastor  turns  aside  from  the  visit  he  was 
about  to  make,  and  hastens  to  Mrs.  B's  dwelling.  As  soon  as  he  enters 
the  sick  chamber  he  finds,  to  his  great  relief,  that  Mrs.  B  is  much  im- 
proved in  health,  though  still  chafing  under  the  imaginary  neglect  of 
her  pastor.  She  begins  :  **  Dr.  A,  I  think  it  is  most  unkind  and  unfeel- 
ing of  you.  Here  I  have  been  sick  for  just  two  weeks,  and  you  have  not 
been  to  see  me  once.**  **  But  really,  Mrs.  B,  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
illness."  '*Well,  Dr.  A,  but  you  must  have  missed  me  from  the 
church.  I  have  been  absent  two  whole  Sundays."  '*  It  so  happened 
one  of  those  Sundays  I  was  out  of  my  pulpit,  and  the  other  I  did  not 
notice  your  absence."  **  Well,  that  might  be  so,"  continues  Mrs.  B, 
**  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  no  one  told  you  I  was  ill.  They  must  have 
known  it,  for  several  friends  have  been  lo  sec  me  who  knew  it.  My 
mother  has  been  with   me,   the  doctor  has  attended  me  regularly, 

and "     **  But  stay,  Mrs.  B,"  interrupts  Dr.  A,  **  that  is  just  where 

it  is  and  where  the  mistake  lies.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  did  you 
send  for  the  doctor?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  did."  "Did  you  send  for  your 
mother?"  **  I  did."  **  Did  you  send  to  ask  the  Christian  friend  who, 
I  understand,  sat  up  with  you  one  or  two  nights?"  **  Of  course  I  did." 
**  Well,  then,  I  have  now  to  charge  you  with  a  serious  dereliction  of 
duty.  The  Apostle  says,  *  Is  any  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church.*  You  are  afflicted;  you  send  for  the  doctor,  you 
send  for  your  mother,  you  send  for  your  friend,  but  you  unreasonably 
expect  your  pastor  to  visit  without  being  apprised  of  your  illness,  and 
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you  are  guilty  of  neglecting  an  apostolic  precept  and  of  great  injustice 
to  your  pastor."  This  is  but  a  sample  of  very  many  cases  that  occur 
ever>'  month  and  every  year.  Every  right-minded  pastor  and  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whatever  else  he  has  to  omit  in  his  work,  ^ill 
not  allow  the  poor  and  afflicted  ones  of  the  flock  to  need  sympathy  and 
pastoral  oversight. 

But  I  must  conclude.  Brethren,  let  us  who  are  preachers  and 
pastors  arouse  ourselves  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  in  both  feeding  and  lead- 
ing the  flock  of  God,  and  caring  for  the  individual  interests  of  its 
members.  And  then,  when  we  are  all  tilled  with  the  all-constraining 
love  of  Christ,  manifest  in  holy  living  and  active  working,  then  the 
tide  of  worldliness  and  popular  feeling,  which  is  now  largely  against  us, 
shall  be  turned  ;  believers  shall  be  quickened,  the  church  revived,  and 
many  souls  saved.  May  God  turn  again  the  captivity  of  his  people  as 
the  streams  to  the  south  ;  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice  and  Israel  be  glad, 
and  then  shall  the  church  appear — 

*'  Clothed  with  the  sun,  and  in  her  train  the  moon. 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars ; 
And  girdling  roand  her  waist,  with  heavenly  grace, 

The  bow  of  mercy  bright,  and  in  her  hand 
Immanad's  cross ;  her  sceptre  and  her  hope. 
Desire  of  every  land." 
Amen  ! 

M.    H.    POGSON. 
Xnv   York. 
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REVIEW   OF   CURRENT   LITERATURE. 

A.     THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.    EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Theology  of  the  Hebrew  Christians.  By  Frederick  Kendall,  A.  M., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master 
of  Harrow  School.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Rendall  published  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  It  is 
scholarly,  fresh,  and  interesting,  and  throws  new  light  on  some  facts  in 
the  epistle.  Thus  by  simply  observing  tbe  distinction  between  the 
present  and  aorist  tenses  in  the  famous  passage  Heb.  vi.  4*6  (which  it 
seems  as  if  any  one  might  have  done)  he  reaches  the  following  transla- 
tion :  **For  it  is  impossible  to  keep  renewing  again  unto  repentance  those 
who  have  been  enlightened  once  for  all,  after  they  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted 
how  good  is  the  word  of  God  and  powers  of  the  time  to  come,  and  then 
transgressed,  while  they  keep  crucifying  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame." 

And  his  note  is,  **  The  impossibility  here  asserted  is  not  that  of  a 
single  repentance,  but  of  renewing  indefinitely  in  the  case  of  Christians, 
who  persist  in  crucifying  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  that 
spiritual  change,  which  was  wrought  once  for  all  at  their  conversion." 
There  are  many  things  in  the  book  as  fresh  and  suggestive  as  this. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  properly  a  companion  to  the  Com- 
mentary, contains  two  essays,  one  on  **  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews," 
and  one  on  **  Sacrificial  Language  of  the  New  Testament."  The  main 
points  of  the  former  have  been  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Commentary,  but  here  they  are  more  fully  unfolded.  The  author's 
principal  position  is  that  the  epistle,  instead  of  being  Pauline,  either  in 
authorship  or  in  type  of  doctrine,  is  representative  of  that  **  Theology 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  "  which  was  characteristic  of  the  apostles  and 
church  of  the  circumcision.  It  bears  the  marks,  indeed,  of  Pauline 
influence,  and  its  doctrine  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  that  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles;  but  it  belongs  properly  to  the  Hebrew  circle,  both  by 
its  origin  and  by  its  destination.  It  was  addressed,  Mr.  Rendall  main- 
tains, to  Hebrew  Christians  somewhere  in  Syria,  not  in  Jerusalem,  or 
anywhere  within  the  limits  of  Palestine,  but  perhaps  in  Antioch,  or  in 
some  other  of  the  great  Syrian  cities.  Here  alone  does  he  find  the  con- 
ditions fulfilled  that  are  prescribed  by  the  epistle  itself.  The  date  he 
places  within  the  period  of  the  Jewish  war,  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
•was  immediately  impending.     The  author,  he  thinks,  is  destined  to  re- 
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main  unknown.  He  was  well  known,  of  course,  to  his  readers,  for  he 
wrote  as  one  who  had  lived  among  them  and  whose  authority  they 
recognized  ;  but  for  some  reason  he  made  no  use  of  his  name  in  writ- 
ing, and  thus  the  epistle  failed  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
church.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  tfie  circle  of  Christians  that  he 
addresses  ;  hence  he  cannot  possibly  have  been  Apollos,  or  any  other 
of  the  men  whom  we  meet  m  the  New  Testament,  and  in  that  Syrian 
circle  not  a  single  name  is  known  to  us.  Thus  we  have  no  chance  of 
recovering  his  forgotten  personality. 

The  purpose  of  the  epistle  was,  not  to  prevent  a  return  to  Judaism, 
of  which,  Mr.  Rendall  thinks,  the  writer  had  no  fears,  but  to  carry  the 
Hebrew  believers  over  from  the  Judaism  that  was  in  the  very  act  of 
perishing  to  their  appropriate  Christian  future.  The  writer  seeks  to 
accomplish  this  by  fully  recognizing,  and  then  by  comparison  disparag- 
ing, the  Mosaic  law.  The  views  of  the  law  by  which  he  seeks  to  effect 
this  object  are  not  those  of  Paul,  who  had  known  the  law  from  a  Phari- 
see's point  of  view,  but  rather  those  of  the  common  people,  unschooled 
and  unsectarian,  to  whom  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  belonged. 
The  Alexandrian  quality  that  has  so  long  been  recognized  in  the  epistle 
is  explained  as  a  quality  that  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Alexandria, 
but  had  entered  very  widely  into  Hellenistic  thought. 

The  identification  of  Hebrew  Christians  in  Syria  as  the  persons 
addressed  seems  to  be  the  Irappy  thought  that  solves  the  problem  of  the 
epistle.  For  want  of  remembering  the  existence  and  circumstances  of 
this  group  of  churches,  founded  by  apostles  and  placed  midway  between 
Judaism  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Gentile  world  that  pressed  in  from  the 
other  side,  inquirers  have  groped  in  uncertainty.  If  Mr.  Rendall  is 
correct  in  this,  he  is  doubtless  right  in  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle.  His  presentation  of  his  theory  is  admirable  in  clearness  and 
convincing  force,  and  every  student  of  the  epistle  should  consider  what 
he  has  written. 

The  second  essay  in  the  volume,  entitled  **  Sacrificial  Language  of 
the  New  Testament,"  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  truth 
that  was  taught  by  sacrificial  forms  and  terms  in  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion.    The  treatment  is  clear,  spiritual,  and  helpful. 

W.  N.  Clarke. 

Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  von  D.  Bernhard 
Weiss,  Oberkonsistorialrtth  and  Professor  dcr  Theologie.  8vo,  pp. 
643.     Berlin :  Wilhelm  Hertz.     1886. 

A  work  on  New  Testament  Introduction,  by  a  scholar  so  renowned 
as  Professor  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  contribution  of  the  first 
importance  to  theological  literature.  In  his  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament^  and  his  Life  of  Christy  Dr.  Weiss  had  already  gone 
over  much  the  same  ground  that  he  covers  in  this  book  ;  but  he  now 
covers  the  ground  much  more  thoroughly,  and  is  able  to  discuss  many 
topics  that  in  his  other  books  he  was  compelled  either  to  pass  by,  or  to 
treat  with  the  utmost  brevity.  He  has,  in  fact,  given  us  a  complete 
handbook  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament.  His  learning  is 
broad  and  accurate  ;  his  spirit  is  candid ;  his  tone,  on  the  whole,  is  con- 
servative ;  and  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  every  New  Testa- 
ment scholar. 
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Beginning  with  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  general  principles  of 
criticism  are  discussed,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  science  of  introduction 
is  given,  the  author  divides  the  main  part  of  his  treatise  into  two  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament 
canon,  and  fills  about  a  hundred  pages.  This  section  of  the  work  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  to  an  orthodox  student.  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  author  arrives  is,  indeed,  reassuring  in  one  respect ;  for  he  hold& 
that  the  New  Testament  books  existed  at  an  earlier  date  than  radical 
criticism  admits.  Still,  he  concludes  that  the  formation  of  the  canon 
was  not  completed  until  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
main  cause  that  produced  the  collection  of  the  canon  was  the  appeal 
of  heretics  to  .the  Christian  writings.  Before  that,  apostolic  tradition 
had  been  the  guide  and  norm  of  the  early  Church.  In  order  to  bring 
about  this  somewhat  astonishing  result  of  his  investigations.  Dr.  Weiss 
is  compelled  to  interpret,  in  a  new  and  decidedly  peculiar  sense,  the 
references  of  early  Christian  literature  to  the  writings  now  contained  ia 
the  New  Testament  canon.  But,  while  one  may  feel  compelled  to  re- 
ject our  author's  conclusions,  one  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  spirit  in 
which  the  investigation  is  made. 

In  the  second  part,  which  includes  fully  three-fourths  of  the  volume^ 
Dr.  Weiss  considers  the  New  Testament  writings  themselves.  He  first 
gives  us  a  study  of  the  historical  circumstances  of  their  origin,  beginning 
with  the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  chronological  order 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  he  settles  thus:  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  Romans,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  the 
Pastoral  letters.  All  of  these  Dr.  Weiss  accepts  as  certainly  genuine ; 
and  in  this  he  differs  very  widely  from  many  of  the  recent  German 
critics.  Each  epistle  is  considered  by  itself  and  studied  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  ;  an  analysis  of  its  contents  is 
given  ;  and,  when  necessary,  a  brief  history  of  critical  opinion  respecting 
it  is  added. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews   is  considered  next  at  great  length. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  its  authorship.     After 
examining  in  detail  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
Luke,  Clement,  and  Apollos,  and  finding  insurmountable  objections  ta 
each  of  them.  Dr.  Weiss  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  probable 
hypothesis  is   that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  was  Barnabas.     In  a  fol- 
lowing section  he  considers  the  character  of  the  readers  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  addressed,  the  condition  of  the  churches  at  the  time,  the 
Alexandrian  tone  of  the  teaching,  and  the  Hebraisms  of  the  document. 
Then  follow  a  discussion  of  the  time  of  composition  and  an  analysis  of 
the  contents. 

We  have  next  the  Apostle  John  and  the  Apocalypse  treated.     In 
his  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New   Testament^  published  in   1879,  Dr. 
Weiss  seemed  to  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
not  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  for  he  said  : 

Its  anther  was  distinct  from  him  from  whom  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles 
came ;  his  doctrinal  views  and  method  were  in  many  ways  different.  Thus  far 
will  criticism  ever  be  in  the  right,  even  should  it  turn  oat  that  it  is  the  same 
Apostle  John  who,  in  the  at  least  two  decenninms  which  he  had  survived  the 
fall  of  Jernsalem,  ep>ochs  full  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  charch, 
by  the  inclusion  of  Greek  Gentile  Christians,  had  in  many  ways  become  so  dif<^ 
ferent.     (Vol.  II,  p.  311,  Clark's  translation.) 
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In  this  latter  cocci :is:oc  Dr.  We-ss  sectns  since  to  have  rested,  for 
he  now  maintains  the  Jociinmze  aiithorship  of  both  Apocalypse  and 
OospeL 

The  next  scctjon  of  the  book  discrrssrs  the  Catholic  epistles, 
namely  :  James,  Jade,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter  and  the  three  epistles 
of  John-  All  of  these  Dr.  Weiss  accepts  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
thoagh  he  does  not  speak  so  positively  with  reference  to  Second  Peter 
and  the  short  epistles  of  John  as  one  might  desire. 

It  is  when  E>r.  Weiss  comes  to  the  historical  books  that  he  is 
least  satisfactory.  His  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  None  of  the  Gospels  as  we  now  have 
them  is  the  work  of  an  eye-witness.  The  original  ore  is  that  of 
Mark,  who  may.  as  tradition  tells  us,  have  been  aided  in  its  com- 
position by  Peter.  Matthew  made  use  of  Mark  for  the  histoiical 
portion  of  his  Gospel,  which  he  used  as  a  framework  upon  which  he 
hung  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Luke  had  both  Matthei*-*s  and  Mark's 
Gospel  before  him  as  he  wrote,  and  made  free  use  of  them,  incorporat- 
ing, also,  in  his  narrative  such  traditions  as  he  had  been  able  by  careful 
inquiry  to  gather.  Substantially  the  same  theory  had  already  been  set 
forth  by  the  author  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Li/r  of  Christ.  It  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  such  a  theory  as  this,  that  Dr.  Weiss  should  take 
so  much  trouble  to  defend  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels,  and 
to  insist  so  strenuously  u3on  their  credibility.  How  can  we  confide  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  documents  that  we  know  to  be  based  upon  oral 
traditions,  without  any  proof  that  these  traditions  were  critically  sifted, 
and  without  positive  evidence  in  any  case  that  we  have  the  testimony  of 
actual  eye  witnesses  ?  The  advanced  critics  against  whom  Dr.  Weiss 
wages  so  gallant  a  warfare  seem  to  us  to  be  far  more  consistent  in  their 
application  of  his  theory  than  Dr.  Weiss  is  himself.  The  fact  is,  that 
Dr.  Weiss's  method  is  vicious.  Like  nearly  all  the  German  critics,  he 
relies  almost  exclusively  upon  internal  evidence.  His  method  is,  in 
short,  what  is  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism — the  same  method  which 
in  the  hands  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  has  produced  so  marvelous 
results  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Weiss,  it  is 
true,  reaches  results  that  are  in  the  main  orthodox ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
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-sist  the  conclusion  that  he  reaches  them  by  an  inconsistent  use  of 
theories  that  a  more  logical  critic  would  push  to  results  of  a  quite  differ- 
-cnt  character.  While  there  is  much  to  commend  in  this  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament^  much  that  will  interest  and  stimulate  and  inform 
the  student,  it  is  hardly  a  safe  book  for  indiscriminate  use  or  implicit 
following. 

An  appendix  gives,  within  the  compass  of  twenty  pages  of  rather 
fine  print,  a  very  excellent  outline  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
text.  Within  this  space,  of  course,  only  an  outline  of  facts  could  be 
presented,  and  there  is  no  pretence  of  expounding  the  principles  of 
textual  criticism. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  has  no  index. 

Henry  C.  Vedder. 

ii.  historical  theology. 

A  History  of  the  Baptists,  traced  by  their  vital  principles  and  practices, 
from  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  Savioar  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year  1886.  By 
Thomas  Armitac;e,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Jlntrodaclion  by  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  New  York:  Bryan, 
Taylor  &  Co.     1887. 

The  spirit  and  method  of  the  study  of  history  in  our  age  differ 
widely  from  those  of  other  periods.  If  the  unintelligible  philosophy  of 
Hegel  has  yielded  no  other  good  fruit,  it  has  wrought  a  radical  revolu- 
tion in  the  writing  of  history.  The  law  of  development  is  held  to  gov- 
ern all  great  movements  in  the  social,  literary,  and  religious  world ;  and 
the  philosophical  historian  cannot  be  content  till  he  traces  important 
events  to  their  remote  causes.  The  present  is  only  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  past ;  the  future  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  present  and 
the  past.  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear,  is  a  uniform  law  in  human  life,  as  in  the  life  of  nature.  History, 
therefore,  is  invested  with  a  new  fascination  for  profound  thinkers. 

This  conception  does  not  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  classic  age. 
Herodotus  reports  with  a  childlike  faith  the  marvelous  stories  told  by 
Egyptian  priests,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true, 
or  to  trace  the  growth  of  civilization  by  natural  law.  Thucydides  thinks 
it  essential  to  his  purpose  to  invent  or  color  what  is  recorded  as  fact  in 
Grecian  history,  as  he  puts  his  own  thoughts  and  words  into  the  mouths 
of  the  orators  of  Greece.  He  creates  history  instead  of  reproducing  it. 
At  a  later  day,  in  the  Latin  State,  Livy  attached  as  much  importance 
to  the  mythological  fables  handed  down  from  a  credulous  age  as  to  the 
best  known  facts  in  Roman  history.  The  suckling  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  by  a  wolf  is  invested  with  similar  authority  as  the  war  against 
the  Sabines.  Tacitus  is  a  closer  observer  of  the  connection  between 
causes  and  effects,  but  he  loves  to  analyze  human  character  more  than 
the  growth  of  States.  He  loves  to  draw  striking  portraits  of  Tiberius 
tortured  by  suspicions  and  jealousies  in  his  island  palace,  or  of  German 
barbarians  leading  pure  and  independent  lives  in  their  wild  forests, 
rather  than  to  unfold  the  law  by  which  a  colony  of  freebooters  grew 
into  the  mightiest  city  of  the  world,  and  how,  by  a  reverse  process,  the 
greatest  of  cities  became  an  easy  prey  to  barbaric  hordes.  Niebuhr 
and  Arnold  open  to  us  the  springs  of  Roman  life  with  a  profounder  in- 
rsight  than  those  who  were  familiar  with  its  glory  and  shame. 
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^war^  ^lat-     W*  ran   x3»jg"sC.u«i  i«i^  iZ  ■Jae  ii^rrrxzccits  cf  tl&c  hjo 

I>r.  Am;ia jrs  ^ar^  ToCTry  25  ar  octgrowth  3C  tbe  ■r«-  historia 
sf^,r.t  of  'yxr  ti:=«-  I:  a  an  asirtrspc  to  s^»v  t5fcc  sarzral  rrotntion  < 
liA^jan  cfc-srcscs  tzoci  tac  arar?:^»gs  of  ra<  New  Tcssaaoest.  TTic  gen 
ss  alvarf  tbc  sarse,  d&c  cssfxred  word  of  Remiasacs-  TTic  growth  i 
e^vnstiallT  Ulc  sasse  in  aH  tiae  ages,  tiboagti  the  ptecsse  form  may  rai 
«ri«h  the  perv>aai  and  social  and  nataoeai  ciiaiacter  o<  the  oommonitic 
where  the  germ  takes  rooc 

There  :s  no  danger  of  extraragant  e^k>gT  in  confessing  that  I> 
Armitage's  work  is  a  great  improrement  on  a!l  pmions  attempts  i 
Baotist  authors.  Oar  wealth  in  historical  iiteiatvue  is  meagre.  Crosby 
HuUrry  of  English  BafHstt^  and  Backns's  History  ff  Xrop  EngUm 
fiaptitU  hare  a  permanent  ralne  tor  dOigent  and  accurate  research,  an 
for  a  faithfal  record  of  the  struggles  throagh  which  oar  fathers  passe 
in  winning  the  great  battle  for  rehgioos  freedom.      Bat  they  are  bot 
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limited  in  range  and  imperfect  in  execution.  They  have  no  historical 
perspective,  no  power  of  grouping,  no  dramatic  painting,  no  sense  of 
proportion,  no  graces  of  style.  They  give  simply  a  trustworthy  narra- 
tive of  important  facts  which  a  true  historian  may  put  to  good  use  at  a 
future  day.  Orchard's  more  ambitious  work  lacks  the  essential  elements 
of  accuracy  and  candor,  and  is  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 
Cramp  is  more  careful  in  collecting  facts,  and  more  sober  in  dealing 
with  them,  but  his  work  is  only  a  collection  of  valuable  fragments, 
without  any  law  of  unity  to  bind  them  into  a  complete  whole.  Bene- 
dict's history  involved  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor  to  the  author  in 
collecting  material,  but  is  at  best  only  an  undigested  mass  of  statistics, 
collected  with  no  historical  insight,  and  interpreted  by  no  law,  human 
or  divine.  Burrage's  little  volume  on  the  Swiss  Baptists  is  the  best 
specimen  we  have  had  hitherto  of  thorough  historical  treatment.  It 
indicates  careful  and  almost  exhaustive  research,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  period,  and  a 
<liscriminating  judgment  on  the  relation  of  the  Baptist  leaders  to  the 
life  of  the  times.  It  is  written  also  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  work  needed  to  be  done  by  our  scholars  in  investi- 
gating with  patient  fidelity  the  obscure  facts  in  many  dark  periods, 
when  Baptist  principles  were  important  factors  in  begetting  and  stimu- 
lating religious  life.  The  field  is  too  vast  and  the  examination  required 
too  minute  for  any  single  student.  *It  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale 
and  by  numerous  scholars,  combining  enthusiasm  with  historical  in- 
sight, before  the  magnum  opus  can  be  reached,  a  comprehensive  history 
of  Baptists  from  the  apostolic  age.  But  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Armit- 
age  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  denomination.  His  volume 
is  of  double  value,  for  important  information  furnished  and  for  the 
■suggestion  of  numerous  gaps  where  new  investigations  are  needed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  the  work,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any 
•genius,  however  gifted,  to  gather  in  six  years  the  important  facts  of 
eighteen  centuries  and  transmute  them  into  concrete  life  in  our  time. 
We  have  read  several  sharp  and  disparaging  criticisms  from  editorial 
pens.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  deficiencies  in  citations  from 
original  authorities ;  faults  in  applying  the  law  of  proportion,  as  in  the 
great  space  given  to  the  apostoHc  period,  and  in  the  bare  allusion  to 
important  societies  and  great  leaders  in  our  own  country  ;  and  careless 
blunders  in  proof-reading.  But  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  great 
merits  of  the  work,  and  on  some  of  the  important  features  which  give  it 
special  value. 

Foremost  among  its  merits  is  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  to 
trace  a  historical  succession  of  Baptist  churches  from  the  apostolic  age. 
Enthusiasts  in  our  ranks  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  maintain  that  Baptist  churches  have  existed  in  every  age, 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  spiritual  life  unbroken  from  the  Pentecost. 
They  have  said  that  the  Saviour's  promise  of  a  perpetual  presence  with 
his  people  involves  the  necessity  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  visible 
churches.  If  Baptists  have  not  perpetuated  the  truth  and  the  ordinances 
in  an  organic  form  from  the  beginning,  either  they  are  not  a  true 
apostolic  church,  or  the  Saviour's  promise  has  failed.  Dr.  Armitage 
shows  clearly  in  his  opening  chapter  that  the  New  Testament  gives  no 
warrant  for  the  belief  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  churches.  The  per- 
manence of  divine  truth  and  of  spiritual  life  is  all  that  can  be  rationally 
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expected,  and  this  has  been  in  force  through  all  the  ages,  andcontinues> 
with  growing  power  in  our  day.  It  has  been  painful  to  lair  minded 
readers  to  find  Montanists  and  Novatians  and  Donatists  and  Paulicians 
included  m  the  great  Baptist  family,  when  it  is  doubtful  if  a  church  at- 
tached to  either  body  could  find  admission  to  one  of  our  associations  to- 
day. They  differed  more  widely  from  us  in  creed  or  polity  than  many 
churches  of  our  time  with  whom  we  hold  no  denominational  fellowship. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  this  stumbling-block  removed  out  of  the  way, 
and  to  look  at  these  bodies  of-  reformers  in  their  true  light,  without  a 
conscious  effort  to  exaggerate  their  merits  or  extenuate  their  faults,  xit 
order  to  give  them  a  fitting  place  in  the  great  Baptist  household.  They 
held  many  principles  in  common  with  us;  they  rendered  important 
services  to  vital  piety  in  their  time,  and  are  worthy  of  high  honor.  But 
they  were  not  Baptists  by  ecclesiastical  affiliation,  and  it  is  unwise  ta- 
force  them  into  the  ranks.  The  truth  ought  to  pass  unchallenged  in 
future  that  a  church  organized  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  on  the 
wide  globe,  which  holds  the  vital  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
observes  the  ordinances  as  they  were  delivered,  and  is  penetrated  with 
a  spiritual  life,  is  a  church  after  the  New  Testament  pattern,  and 
belongs  as  truly  to  the  hne  of  apostolic  succession  as  the  churches  of 
Philippi  and  Antioch.  A  living  unity  with  Christ  and  an  allegiance  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  revealed  word  in  doctrine  and  polity  and 
sacraments  arc  the  only  credentials  needed  to  bring  any  church  inta 
vital  connection  with  Paul  and  John  and  the  divine  Master.  An  un- 
broken succession  of  ordained  preachers,  or  of  baptized  believers,  is  a 
religious  myth  harder  to  verify  than  the  expedition  of  Jason  for  the 
golden  fleece,  or  the  settlement  of  America  by  Madoc  and  his  Welsh 
associates.  Whoever  holds  either  theory  essential  to  the  permanence  ot 
the  Christian  Church  or  to  personal  salvation  must  be  content  to  rest 
in  a  blind  faith  which,  as  with  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  accepts 
impossibilities  for  verities ;  or  must  be  disturbed  by  perpetual  doubts  of 
his  real  union  with  Christ  and  of  his  hope  of  eternal  life. 

A  second  element  of  great  value  in  Dr.  Armitage's  work  is  the  light 
thrown  on  the  Waldensian  period,  when  several  bodies  of  earnest 
Christians  separated  from  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome  to  cultivate  a 
true  spiritual  life.  The  general  facts  are  obvious  in  all  the  movements. 
Though  separate  in  origin,  they  were  kindred  in  spirit  and  aim.  They 
were  led  by  devout  men  eager  to  find  a  better  religious  life  than  was 
taught  in  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  by  the  example  of  its 
priesthood.  They  learned  the  need  of  this  higher  life  and  the  secret  of 
attaining  it  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Reverence  for 
the  Bible,  love  for  the  social  prayer-meetings,  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  making  known  to  others  what  divine  grace  had  revealed 
to  them,  were  common  elements  among  the  scattered  bodies  of 
believers,  known  by  many  names.  It  is  a  uniform  law  in  religious 
history  that  Baptists  will  appear  in  any  period  when  the  Bible  is  dili- 
gently studied,  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  rules  men  to  know  the 
mind  and  obey  the  will  of  God.  This  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  outbreaks 
of  religious  fervor  through  what  may  be  called  the  Waldensian  period, 
over  a  wide  range  of  country  embracing  especially  Southern  France 
and  Northern  Italy.  The  people  were  inspired  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  read  it  with  great  eagerness  both 
in  private  and  public.     It  was  translated  into  the  native  tongues,  and 
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earnest  appeals  wrere  made  to  Innocent  III.,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  popes,  to  sanction  the  translations  and  the  Bible  study.  His 
religious  nature  and  his  broad  wisdom  inclined  him  to  grant  the  request. 
But  when  he  learned  that  the  families  acquainted  with  the  Bible  lost 
respect  for  an  ignorant  and  vicious  priesthood,  he  withheld  his  approval, 
and  attempted  by  a  vigorous  persecution  to  arrest  the  movement  and 
destroy  the  Bibles.  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  spirit  and  method  of  these  humble  Christians  in  their  search  for 
truth,  and  Dr.  Armitage  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  researches.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  Baptist  principles  are  directly  involved  in  the  long  struggle. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  for  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  chapters  on  **  The  Era  of  the  Reformation.'*  They  correct  current 
opinions  on  three  important  points,  the   number  of  Baptists   at    the 
Reformation  period,  their  relation  to  the  civil  power,  and  the  mode  of 
baptism  in  use  among  the  early  Anabaptists. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  the  Baptists  constituted  an  in- 
significant body,  compared  with  the  millions  gathered  into  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  They  occupy  so  little  prominence  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Reformation,  they  did  so  little  to  shape  the  creeds  or  the 
polity  of  the  great  national  churches,  that  it  has  been  common  for 
historians  to  give  them  only  a  passing  notice  in  treating  of  the  leaders 
and  the  results  of  the  Reformation.  But  recent  investigators  like 
Cornelius,  and  Fiisslin,  and  Egli,  and  especially  Keller,  have  found  that 
the  Baptist  element  was  one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  the  great 
movement  disturbing  central  and  western  Europe  from  the  time  of 
Peter  of  Lyons  to  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Zwingli.  They 
confess  that  the  history  of  the  Reformation  can  never  be  fully  understood 
or  recorded  till  the  work  performed  by  the  principles  and  labors  of  these 
humble  workers  is  fully  recognized.  Keller  quotes  from  a  writer  of  that 
time:  **The  Anabaptist  movement  was  so  rapid  that  the  presence  of 
Baptist  views  was  presently  discoverable  in  all  parts  of  the  land."  He 
confesses  his  own  surprise:  **The  more  I  examine  the  documents  of 
that  time  at  my  command'*  (as  archivist  of  Miinster)  **  the  more  I  am 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  Anabaptist  views,  an  extent 
of  which  no  other  investigator  has  had  any  knowledge."  They  were 
diffused  in  every  part  of  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  But  this  hopeful  beginning  had  a  tragical  end. 
The  Protestant  powers  combined  with  the  Catholic  to  put  down  the 
common  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  eminent  leaders  suffered  violent 
deaths,  and  flourishing  churches  were  suppressed  so  completely  by 
bitter  persecutions  that  the  next  generation  grew  up  in  ignorance 
of  the  large  proportions  which  the  Baptist  movement  to  restore  the 
church  order  of  the  apostolic  age  had  assumed.  If  the  young  and 
vigorous  churches  had  not  been  strangled  by  Protestant  intolerance, 
German  piety  might  have  been  saved  from  the  formalism  and  lethargy 
of  the  next  century. 

It  has  been  often  assumed  that  the  Anabaptists  were  of  small  account 
in  this  period,  because  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  humbler  classes  in^ 
society,. and  had  little  intellectual  culture.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
some  of  their  leaders,  like  Hubmaier  and  Denk,  were  among  the  fore- 
most scholars  and  preachers  of  the  age,  and  until  they  adopted  Ana- 
baptist views  were  held  in  high  honor  in  the  Protestant  ranks.  They  were 
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consistent  in  applying  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Reformation,  where 
Luther  and  Zwingli  signally  failed.  Holding  with  the  other  Reformers 
that  the  Bible  was  the  only  standard  of  authority  in  doctrine  and  polit}', 
they  rejected  infant  baptism,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  required  evidence  of  the  new  birth  in  all  admitted  to  church 
members,  as  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
candid  critics  that  in  loyalty  to  the  principles  avowed  in  the  contest 
with  Rome,  Luther  and  Zwingli  ought  to  have  reached  the  same  goal. 
A  new  light  has  been  thrown  also  on  the  relations  of  the  Anabap- 
tists to  the  civil  government.  They  were  formerly  confounded  with  the 
fanatics  of  Miinster,  and  have  been  called  disturbers  of  the  social  order 
and  enemies  of  the  state.  Defenders  of  Puritan  oppression,  like  Dr. 
Dexter  and  J.  P.  Thompson,  have  assumed  that  Puritan  magistrates 
and  legislators  were  justified  in  persecuting  our  Baptist  fathers,  because 
of  the  odium  incurred  by  the  Anabaptist  excesses  in  Miinster.  But  the 
facts,  as  fully  learned  in  our  time,  prove  beyond  question  that  few  of 
Anabaptist  disciples  and  none  of  their  prominent  leaders  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  fanaticism  at  Miinster.  At  important  meetings, 
where  a  large  representation  of  the  new  sect  appeared,  they  passed 
resolutions  condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  the  social  principles  and 
the  civil  outrages  of  Miinster.  Many  of  them  were  over-scrupulous 
about  the  connection  of  church  and  state,  and  refused  to  become  can- 
didates for  civil  office,  lest  they  might  bring  reproach  on  the  Christian 
name.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  they  thought,  should  be  divorced  from 
the  world,  and  hold  aloof  from  all  entangling  alliances  with  the  state, 
It  is  time,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  unjust  odium, 
and  should  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  Miinster  fanatics.  As 
Fiisslin  says  with  rare  candor,  **  If  we  should  attribute  to  every  sect 
whatever  senseless  doctrines  two  or  three  fanciful  fellows  have  taught, 
there  is  not  one  in  the  world  to  which  we  could  not  ascribe  the  most 
abominable  errors." 

While  other  denominations  need  to  make  such  concessions,  in 
deference  to  recent  researches.  Baptists  also  must  concede  that  their 
predecessors  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  did  not  come  at  once  into 
the  full  light.  While  they  saw  clearly  that  believers  only  were  entitled 
to  baptism  and  church  membership,  they  did  not  discern  so  readily 
that  immersion  was  the  only  New  Testament  baptism.  The  truth 
dawned  slowly  upon  many,  and  by  some,  like  the  Mennonite  body,  it 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  But  at  an  early  day  Grebel  understood 
and  obeyed  the  New  Testament  law,  and  led  many  of  his  associates  into 
the  light.  Dr.  Armitage's  chapters  on  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Ref- 
ormation are  full  of  instruction,  and  will  help  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  struggles  and  victories.  They  were  good  men  and  true,  earnest 
students  of  the  word  of  God,  and  willing  martyrs  of  the  truth  they  loved. 
It  must  ever  be  a  reproach  to  Zwingli  and  other  Protestant  leaders  that 
such  men,  eminent  for  sincerity  and  piety,  and  wielding  a  vast  power 
over  the  common  people,  were  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  death 
for  simple  fidelity  to  the  principles  from  which  the  Reformation  was 
born. 

The  chapters  on  the  *'  English  Baptists  "  have  a  special  value  from 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  New  York  Independent  to  prove  that  John 
Smyth's  rebaptism  was  not  immersion,  and  that  immersion  was  unknown 
among  the  Baptists  of  England  until  the  year  1643,  for  Dr.  Armitage 
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discusses  the  question  with  great  candor  and  fullness,  and  cites  many 
facts  and  statements  to  prove  that  immersion  was  common  in  Baptist 
churches  from  the  beginning  of  their  distinct  existence.  He  quotes  a 
passage  from  Dr.  Pettier,  the  famous  author  of  The  Dippers  Dipt^ 
in  which  the  latter  said  that  he  had  been  familiar  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  their  impure  washings,  near  his  own  home.  As  he  speaks 
of  their  polluting  the  rivers,  and  always  called  them  **  dippers,"  his 
language  naturally  implies  that  he  had  been  a  witness  to  their  habit  of 
immersion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  which  would  carry  back  the 
date  at  l«ast  to  1624,  as  his  book  was  written  in  1644.  It  would  be  a 
curious  phenomenon  if  the  denomination  that  insists  upon  immersion 
as  essential  to  Gospel  baptism  had  failed  to  recognize  this  truth  earlier 
than  1643,  since  immersion  of  infants  had  been  the  common  custom  of 
the  Church  of  England,  through  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continued 
to  be  practiced  in  the  seventeenth. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  immersion  was  the  uniform  prac- 
tice in  England  before  the  Saxon  invasion.  When  the  British  churches 
were  suppressed  by  violence  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
gustine and  his  monks,  many  of  the  persecuted  flocks  fled  to  Wales  to 
retain  their  freedom,  and  it  is  a  favorite  tradition  among  the  Welsh 
Baptists  that  immersion  has  prevailed  in  their  country  from  the  apostolic 
age.  It  would  seem,  also,  from  the  details  of  the  conference  between 
Augustine  and  these  Celtic  Christians,  that  infant  baptism  was  unknown 
among  them,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  introduce  it,  even  to  conciliate 
his  favor,  and  Pope  Gregory's  correspondence  with  Augustine  suggests 
the  question  whether  infant  baptism  was  not  also  a  novelty  in  Italy. 
The  good  Gregory,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  popes,  seems  unable  to 
understand  the  relation  of  sponsors  to  baptized  children,  which  could 
hardly  occasion  perplexity  if  the  custom  were  of  long  standing  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  baptism  introduced  by  Augustine  and  his  monks  into  the  Sax- 
on Church  of  England  was  immersion  only.  We  have  the  record  of 
ten  thousand  baptized  in  the  river  Swale,  and  of  many  baptisms  at  a 
later  period,  in  large  baptisteries  built  for  convenience  in  immersing 
candidates.  Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian,  testifies  to  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Saxon  Church.  It  was  decreed  by  many  Councils  to  be 
unlawful  to  substitute  aspersion  for  dipping.  When  the  Church  of 
England  separated  from  Rome,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
retained  the  old  custom  in  full  force,  and  the  prayer  book  prescribed 
dipping,  except  for  weak  and  sickly  babes.  It  was  not  till  the  clergy, 
exiled  to  Geneva  in  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  returned  to  their  own 
land  with  the  stamp  of  Calvin's  teaching  impressed  on  their  faith  and 
practice,  that  dipping  was  supplanted  by  aspersion.  We  have  the  rec- 
ord of  the  dipping  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  Edward,  the  children  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  testimony  of  observers,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  dipping  was  still  common.  It  would  be  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon if  a  denomination,  eager  to  obey  apostolic  teaching  and  ex- 
ample, had  been  content  with  aspersion  when  dipping  was  common  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  it  seems  wholly  infcredible  that  dipping 
can  have  been  first  introduced  into  Baptist  churches  in  England  by 
Richard  Blount  in  1643,  when  Dr.  Chauncy  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1639,  with  the  avowed  conviction  that  immersion  was  the  only  lawful 
baptism.     At  a  still  earlier  period,  other  emigrants  from    Lathrop's 
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church,  the  mother  of  Blount's  church,  holding  to  the  same  view,  came 
to  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  so  that  this  Puritan  church,  by  a  decisive 
majority,  called  Dr.  Chauncy  to  the  pastorate,  and  introduced  dipping 
as  the  church  law. 

Dr.  Armitage*s  account  of  this  whole  period  b  full  of  interest,  as  is 
his  sketch  of  the  more  recent  years  of  English  Baptist  history,  where 
the  adoption  of  open  communion  has  weakened  the  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  crippled  its  moral  power. 

The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  work,  to  American  readers,  will 
doubtless  be  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  early  development  and  rapid 
growth  of  Baptist  principles  in  this  country.  The  struggles  of  our 
uthers,  in  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  have  all  the 
charm  of  an  exciting  romance,  and  it  is  well  to  recall  the  martyr  fidelity 
and  courage  with  which  these  leaders  bore  witness  to  the  truth,  and  it 
ought  to  encourage  imitation  of  such  heroism  to  remember  that  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  so  many  Baptist  preachers  were  imprisoned  and  fined  by 
Episcopal  magistrates,  the  members  of  Baptist  churches  largely  out- 
number those  of  any  other  denomination ;  and  in  Boston,  where  Oba- 
diah  Holmes  was  cruelly  whipped  by  Puritan  officials,  the  Baptists  are 
now  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  aggressive  of  the  great  Christian 
host.  Nor  is  it  a  less  incentive  to  patience  and  fortitude  in  defence  of 
vital  truths  to  know  that  the  principles  of  absolute  religious  freedom, 
for  which  our  fathers  suffered  stripes  and  fines  and  imprisonment,  was 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has  become 
the  organic  law  of  every  State  in  our  wide  domain. 

It  ought  also  to  call  forth  devout  thanksgiving  from  our  churches 
that,  while  the  growth  of  the  denomination  has  been  so  extraordinary  in 
numbers,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  ha$  held  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
is  equally  remarkable.  We  have  no  historic  creed  to  test  our  orthodoxy, 
and  ministers  are  required  to  sign  no  thirty-nine  articles  before  admis- 
sion to  ordination.  Our  theological  professors  are  not  compelled  to  af- 
fix their  names  to  an  iron-bound  creed  to  g^ard  them  against  a  loose 
orthodoxy  and  wrong  teaching.  But  no  denomination  in  the  land  is 
more  united  in  its  attachment  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  or 
more  bold  and  earnest  in  proclaiming  them.  The  unity  of  faith  and 
action  in  ministers  and  churches  so  loosely  held  together  by  organic 
law  has  always  perplexed  those  observers  who  hold  that  a  strong  gov- 
ernment is  essential  to  permanent  growth  and  prosperity. 

We  commend  cordially  the  work  of  Dr.  Armitage  to  our  readers. 
It  is  not  faultless.  It  is  hasty,  at  times,  in  reaching  conclusions  which 
a  more  cautious  judgment  would  hold  in  suspense.  Some  of  its  facts 
will  hardly  bear  a  rigid,  critical  scrutiny.  Its  style,  discursive  and  or- 
nate, is  better  suited  to  the  pulpit  than  the  study.  But  it  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  of  all  Baptist  his- 
tories. It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  the  highest  value 
to  our  ministers  and  churches.  Its  tone  is  dignified,  its  spirit  full  of 
charity  to  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  acknowledge  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Armitage  for  the  service  rendered,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  work  will  be  superseded  by 
one  of  superior  merit. 

Heman  Lincoln. 
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Studies  in  Modern  Church  History.  By  Justin  A.  Smith,  D.D. 
Pp.  xvi.  and  349.     (8  x  5).     New  Haven,  Conn. :  Jas.  Cadman.     1887. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  manual  of  ecclesiastical  history  which 
covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  Many  German  works,  of  great  worth  for  ancient  and 
mediaeval  church  history,  are  of  comparatively  little  value  to  English  and 
American  students  in  the  study  of  the  post-Reformation  period. 

It  is  probably  too  early  for  candid  and  final  judgment  upon  many 
questions  which  are  still  discussed  in  a  polemical  spirit.  The  existence 
and  justification  of  modern  denominations  are  rooted  in  movements 
which  can  scarcely  be  described  impartially.  During  the  heat  and  bit- 
terness of  controversies  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  and 
between  different  branches  of  Protestants,  right  opinions  have  often  been 
held  in  a  wrong  spirit,  and,  less  frequently,  a  broad  charity  has  almost 
seemed  to  conceal  the  natural  effects  of  serious  doctrinal  errors.  More- 
over, the  rapidity  and  complexity  of  modern  developments  render  the 
selection  of  topics  and  the  perspective  of  historical  delineation  most 
difficult,  where  materials  are  so  abundant  and  details  are  so  interesting. 
A  single  volume  cannot  comprise  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most 
significant  religious  movements  in  modern  times. 

Because  manuals  and  general  ecclesiastical  histories  are  defective, 
good  monogp'aphs  and  lectures  on  modern  church  history  are  needed 
and  welcome.  With  characteristic  modesty  Dr.  Smith  has  entitled  his 
lectures  Studies  in  Modern  Church  History,  yet  there  are  few  volumes, 
of  similar  size,  which  combine  a  somewhat  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  modern  church  history  with  equal 
accuracy  of  detail.  Before  these  sixteen  lectures  were  published  they 
were  delivered  to  successive  Senior  Classes  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Morgan  Park,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  supplement 
the  study  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Church  History.  They  presuppose 
acquaintance  with  many  facts  and  were  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  more  detailed  study  of  crucial  events  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
great  maelstroms  of  modern  scepticism,  known  as  English  Deism, 
French  Infidelity,  and  German  Rationalism,  are  briefly  treated,  while 
gp-eater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  positive  phases  of  Christian  belief  and 
activity.  Little  is  done  with  the  history  of  modern  philosophical 
thought,  though  the  admirable  analysis  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  in  con- 
trast with  Calvinism,  and  the  emphasis  justly  placed  upon  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  God  make  us  wish  for  more  work  of 
the  same  sort. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  Reformation  :  i.  As  to  Civilization  and 
Intellectual  Progress ;  2,  As  a  Revival  of  Spiritual  Religion ;  and  3,  As 
to  Systems  of  Doctrine ;  and  a  general  survey  of  Protestantism,  as  a 
phase  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  periods :  Negotiation,  War,  and 
Discussion,  we  have  four  chapters,  evidently  written  con  amore,  on 
Calvinism.  They  treat  of  Calvinism,  I.  In  Modern  Thought,  i.  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy.  2,  Literature  and  Science.  II.  In  Modern 
Life.  I,  Representative  Historical  Character.  2,  National  and  Social. 
After  alluding  to  the  tendency  of  much  modern  philosophy  to  ignore  or 
deny  the  personality  of  God,  Dr.  Smith  says  : 

"We  hold  it  for  the  most  significant  and  by  far  the  most  momentous  fact 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modem  times,  that  there  has  been,  as  opposed  to 
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this  philosophy,  a  theology  which  in  harmony  with  the  true  phiIo*«ophy  has  held 
in  its  place  the  idea  of  a  personal  Gody  a  Creator,  a  Father,  a  Redeemer,  a 
Judge,  and  has  insisted  upon  this  in  that  form  in  which  it  could  successfully  re- 
sist the  atheistic  flood  that  has  so  threatened  to  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  all 
things.  God  as  a  reality ^  and  God  as  a  Sovereign ;  these  two  ideas  have  stood 
as  a  rock  during  the  modern  period."     (pp.  103-IO4.) 

Again,  speaking  of  Calvinism  as  a  positive  element  in  religious 
thought,  and  after  naming  some  difficult  theological  questions  which 
press  for  answers,  Dr.  Smith  says : 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  answers  which  Calvinism  has  given  to 
these  questions,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  it  has  not  evaded  them.  It 
has  had  its  answer  for  every  one  of  them,  giving  that  answer,  often  in  a  tone  so 
positive  as  that  men  have  taken  offense  at  it  and  have  stigmatized  it  as  insuflfer- 
able  dogmatism.  It  is  something,  nevertheless,  when  wluit  professes  to  be  re- 
ligious thought  is  really  religious  thought.  The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  oi 
its  religious  teachers  what  might  with  iiomc  propriety  be  called  teaching ;  and 
it  has  a  right  to  complain  when,  evading  those  difficulties  of  religion  which  con- 
front every  thoughtful  mind,  mor^  or  less,  it  deals  in  negatives,  or  if  more  thas 
this  in  sentiment  merely,  aiming  only  at  producing  certain  states  of  feeling,  and 
for  intelligent  faith  giving  raptures  and  rnapsodies.**     (p.  89.) 

The  subject  of  denominationalism  is  treated  in  a  strong,  manly 
way,  with  outspoken  condemnation  of  narrow  sectarianism  and  parti- 
sanship for  its  own  sake,  and  with  a  refreshing  absence  of  commonplace 
platitudes  and  impracticable  theories  about  the  visible  union  of  all 
Christian  organizations. 

Lectures  on  Presbyterianism  and  Independency,  the  Baptists  and 
Episcopacy,  are  followed  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  portions  of  the 
book,  on  Modern  Mystics,  and,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  Modern  Skepti- 
cism, the  volume  concludes  with  a  lecture  on  Modern  Evangelism. 

These  Studies  do  not  claim  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  unknown.  They  are  not  based  upon  extensive  origi- 
"nal  research  or  the  continuous  study  of  rare  works ;  yet  for  the  general 
student  these  lectures  will  be  more  valuable  than  many  special  mono- 
graphs of  the  scholastic  type.  It  is  remarkable,  and  greatly  to  Dr. 
Smith's  credit,  that,  with  his  other  busy  and  exacting  literary  work,  he 
has  found  time  and  strength  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  His 
power  of  generalization,  his  good  judgment,  his  familiarity  with  stand- 
ard authorities,  his  careful  statement  and  thoughtful  use  of  facts,  com- 
bine to  make  his  work  worthy  of  a  cordial  and  grateful  welcome. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 

The  Growth  of  Church  Institutions.  By  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D., 
Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Pp.  xiv., 
227.     {1%  X  5.)     New  York  :  Thos.  Whittaker.     1887. 

Questions  of  ecclesiology  are  prominent.  The  bishops  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  of  the  United  States,  have  recently  suggest- 
ed a  visible  unity  of  different  Christian  bodies  on  the  basis  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  ** historic  episcopate.*'  The  separation  of  Puritans 
from  ttv^  Church  of  England  and  the  continued  divergence  of  both 
PresbyteHans  and  Congregationalists  from  Episcopalians  are  largely 
tarceable  to  what  have  been  considered  conflicting  and  irreconcilable 
views  concerning  the  functions  and  the  authority  of  bishops.  Unfortu- 
nately the  recent  invitation  to  visible  unity  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
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lucid  explanation  oiwhat  kind  of  '*  historic  episcopate  "  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  perpetuated.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  extended 
the  invitation  to  visible  unity  would  find  it  impossible  to  agree  among 
themselves  upon  any  satisfactory  and  intelligible  definition  of  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  House  of  Bishops  intended  to  trifle 
with  other  Christian  bodies;  much  less  could  those  men  (many  of 
them  venerable  and  most  of  them  devout)  have  been  insincere.  They 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  **  to  agree  to  disagree"  among  them- 
selves that  they  may  have  over-estimated  the  value  of  merely  formal 
and  external  union.  If  they  contemplated  any  practical  issue  ot  their 
declaration,  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  must  have 
known  that  conscientious  and  intelligent  men,  attached  to  non-Episco- 
pal bodies,  cannot  seriously  entertain  the  invitation  to  visible  unity 
without  a  definite  understanding  concerning  the  sort  of  **  historic  episco- 
pate "  which  must  be  recognized.  Is  it  the  presbyterial  episcopate  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  that  episcopate  which  certain  churchmen  associate 
with  what  is  known  as  apostolic  succession  ?  Is  it  the  congregational 
episcopacy  Qi\h^  genuine  Ignatian  Epistles,  or  the  diocesan  episcopacy 
which,  in  fully  developed  form,  is  of  later  date  ?  Is  it  the  historic  epis- 
copate of  the  East,  at  the  time  when  every  important  Christian  com- 
munity had  its  bishop,  numerous  elders  and  deacons,  or  the  Eastern 
type  after  the  development  of  the  patriarchal  system,  with  its  subordi- 
nate metropolitans  and  rural  bishops  ?  Is  it  the  historic  episcopate  of 
the  West,  according  to  either  the  Roman  or  the  North  African  type  ? 
Is  it  the  historic  episcopate  of  England,  according  to  the  simple  usages 
of  the  ancient  British  churches,  or  according  to  the  monarchical  form 
which  prevailed  after  the  times  of  Augustine  and  Theodore  ?  Is  it  the 
historic  episcopate  of  Germany  before  the  missionary  work  of  Boniface, 
or  after  the  diocesan  type  which  he  was  instrumental  in  imposing? 

The  place  and  time  when  the  episcopate,  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
be  recognized,  was  a  ^^  historic  "  reality ^  are  important  in  order  that  there 
may  be  agreement  concerning  the  practical  functions  of  the  particular 
"historic  episcopate"  which  must  characterize  the  Church  of  the 
future  with  its  glory  of  visible  unity  and  comprehensiveness.  Must  all 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  practically  favor  visible  unity,  be  episco- 
pally  ordained,  or  else  refrain  from  administering  the  ordinances,  and 
be  content  with  performing  the  duties  allotted  to  lay  readers,  exhorters, 
and  occasional  lecturers ;  or  will  there  be  such  latitude  as  was  involved 
in  the  suggestion  made  three  centuries  ago,  that  English  Episcopalians 
should,  in  some  partial  sense,  recognize  the  validity  of  Genevan  or  Pres- 
byterian ordination  ?  Invitations  to  visible  unity  will  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  **  glittering  generalities,"  until  some  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  questions  and  we  are  told  in  intelligible  words  what  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  **  the  historic  episcopate  "  ;  a  phrase  easily  used,  but 
most  difficult  to  define,  and  more  difficult  to  justify  as  an  essential  mark 
of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Romanists  claim  that  in  an  appreciable  sense  their  Church  has 
been  unchangeable  ;  that  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  their  church 
•facials  have  remained  essentially  the  same,  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  present  hour.  Some  Anglican  churchmen  indulge  in  a  similar  as- 
sumption ;  but  many  prominent  scholars  in  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  advance  such  a  claim  for  their  Church.     The  Romanist  fears  the 
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application  of  the  development  theory  to  church  pohty,  for  he  knows 
not  what  radical,  and  even  revolutionary,  possibilities  the  future  may  re- 
veal. He  seeks  secure  anchorage  in  papal  infallibility  and  "the  power 
of  the  keys." 

The  leading  broad  churchmen  of  England  treat  almost  all 
questions  of  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  evolution,  and  frankly  assert 
uieir  belief  that  efforts  to  justify  the  present  polity  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  an  appeal  to  the  example  of  apostolic  churches  are  futile. 
They  admit  that  diocesan  episcopacy  and  other  phases  of  Anglican 
church  polity  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  first  century. 
They  tell  us  that  the  exigencies  of  this  age  may  render  methods  which 
were  unknown  to  the  apostles  expedient  for  us,  and  that  much  which 
was  practiced  by  the  apostles  may  be  wisely  omitted.  Dean  Stanley, 
notably  by  his  volume  on  Christian  Institutions^  was  a  prominent  expo- 
nent of  this  position.  A  leading,  living  representative  of  this  view,  in 
the  treatment  of  church  polity,  is  the  author  of  the  book  whose  title  ap- 
pears above.  Hatch's  Hampton  Lectures,  for  1880,  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Early  Christian  Churches^  have  been  translated  into  German 
by  Harnack,  and  published  with  important  additions  by  the  translator, 
whose  views,  together  with  those  of  Hatch  and  Lightfoot,  have  been 
ably  summarized  by  Sanday  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Ex- 
positor for  January  and  February  of  the  current  year.  Subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Expositor  contain  important  articles  on  the  Christian 
Ministry  by  Harnack,  Gore,  Rendell  Harris,  Macpherson  and  Salmon. 

The  positions  of  Hatch's  Bampton  Lectures  are  supplemented  by  his 
late  work  on  the  Groivth  of  Church  Institutions,  This  volume  is  de- 
signed to  present,  for  popular  use,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  author's 
recent  historical  researches.  A  more  elaborate  work  will  follow  in 
which  the  conclusions  here  reached  will  be  supported  by  ampler  proofs 
and  abundant  references. 

The  first  two  chapters  describe  the  origin  of  the  modern  diocese  and 
explain  how  the  officers  of  one  community  came  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  those  of  another.  In  view  of  current  events  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  author  refers  the  origin  of  diocesan  episcopacy  to  post- 
apostolic,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  to  mediaeval  times. 

"It  has,  no  doubt,  been  sometimes  maintained  that  the  diocese  in  its 
modern  sense  is  an  institution  of  primitive  times.  But  the  recorded  facts  are 
far  from  supporting  this  view.  They  show  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
a  bishop,  presbyters  and  deacons  existed  for  every  Christian  community." — 
pp.  16  and  17. 

"  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  each  community  was  complete 
in  itself.  Every  town  and  sometimes  every  village  had  its  bishop.  *  •  • 
The  diocesan  system  as  it  now  exists  is  the  effect  of  a  series  of  historical  circnn)- 
stances.''    p.  18. 

The  author's  views  of  ordination  are  important : 

"The  idea  that  ordination  confers  not  merely  j/1«/i/j,  but  chamcUr^  and 
still  more  the  idea  that  such  character  is  indelible,  are  foreign  to  primitive  times. 
*  *  *  Gradually,  and  by  the  operation  of  causes  that  can  te  traced,  there 
grew  up  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  ofBce  which  regarded  the 
officers  of  a  particular  community  as  being  officers  also  of  the  whole  body  of  as- 
sociated communities.  This  led  to  the  practice  of  ordaining  persons  absolut/, 
I.  e.  independently  of  any  particular  church.  The  practice  was  abused  and  con. 
sequentlv  forbidden ;  but  though  forbidden  it  continued  to  exist."  pp. 
25  and  26. 
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The  third  and  fourth  chapters  show  how  the  parish  priest  came  to 
have  a  fixed  tenure  of  office  and  give  the  history  of  the  modern  bene- 
fice, which  embraces  '^  probably  more  than  any  other  existing  institu- 
tion the  forms  and  features  of  feudalism."  After  the  long  quarrel  of 
investiture,  induction  to  a  vacant  benefice  belonged  to  the  bishop  in- 
stead of  to  the  lay  patron  or  lord.  The  bishop  practically  became 
**  the  feudal  lord  of  all  the  benefices  in  his  diocese."  Henceforth  the 
relation  of  the  bishop  as  feudal  lord  to  his  beneficed  clergy  became 
much  more  prominent  than  the  former  **  spiritual  relation  of  ordainer 
and  ordained." 

Tithes,  as  a  Christian  institution,  are  traced  to  the  eighth  century. 
They  were  originally  a  rent  for  land  and  their  payment  could  always  be 
exacted.  By  pressing  the  Levitical  analogy  the  payment  of  a  tenth  be- 
came a  customary  standard  for  free-will  offerings  to  the  church,  and 
finally  the  State  assumed  the  right  to  collect  tithes  from  various  kinds 
of  property.  This  legal  power  of  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 

In  the  chapter  on  metropolitans  reference  is  made  to  the  great 
power  which  these  officials  acquired,  to  the  check  which  the  popes 
applied  to  the  metropolitans  and  to  the  substitution  of  civic  restraint  in 
place  of  the  ecclesiastical  check.  High  churchmen,  from  the  opening 
of  the  Traclarian  controversy,  in  1833,  to  the  present  time,  have  claimed 
that  the  interference  of  the  state  with  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  with 
the  powers  of  high  officials  in  the  church  ought  to  cease.  Instead  of 
favoring  such  a  course  Mr.  Hatch  declares  that  **  the  only  safe  direction 
which  a  movement  for  reform  can  take"  is  ** a  return  to  the  primitive 
polity." 

In  the  chapter  on  national  churches  occurs  the  significant  asser- 
tion :  "  All  groupings  are  artificial.  The  measure  of  the  divine  will  is 
the  spiritual  good  that  comes  of  the  grouping."  The  book  closes  with 
an  interesting  account  of  the  canonical  rule,  of  the  origin  and  functions 
of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter  to  the  laity,  to  other  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  to  the  interior 
arrangements  and  architecture  of  the  Cathedral. 

Benjamin  O.  True. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  Altevangelischen  Gemeinden.  Vortrag,  gehalten  zu 
Berlin,  am  20  April,  1887,  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Keller,  Kgl.  Staatsarchivar. 
Berlin,  1887.     Ernst  Siegfried  Mittlcr  und  Sohn. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Keller  calls  attention  to  the  movement,  all  along 
the  Christian  centuries,  in  which  what  he  calls  the  old  evangelical 
churches — churches  which  have  sought  to  revive  primitive  Christianity 
— have  had  under  different  forms  so  important  a  place.  These  churches 
have  not  been  identical,  but  they  have  had  much  in  common,  and  if  the 
darkness  which  has  settled  down  upon  them  could  be  removed,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  relationship  is  closer  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
To  this  movement  belonged  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  whose  influence,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  Dr.  Keller 
calls  the  attention  of  his  German  hearers.  Scholars  have  sought  for  a 
common  name  for  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  this  movement — 
Waldensians,  Anabaptists,  Puritans,  Quakers,  Mennonites.  Dr.  Keller 
would  include  them  all  under  the  designation  old  evangelical  churches. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  history,"  says  Dr.  Keller,  **  which  comes  before  us 
in  the  fortunes  of  these  old  evangelical  churches  and  their  ideas.  Perse- 
cuted for  centuries,  denounced  as  heretics,  and  led  to  the  scaffold,  their 
opponents  have  never  succeeded  in  exterminating  them ;  and  their 
ideas,  from  century  to  century,  have  had  a  mightier  influence,  although 
those  who  have  proclaimed  them  have  been  suppressed.  Out  of  the 
graves  of  these  martyrs  there  has  sprung  forth  a  new  and  rich  life 
among  the  nations,  like  the  grain  of  wheat  which  must  first  die  before 
it  can  bring  forth  fruit.  One  sees  with  surprise,  if  he  penetrates  into 
their  history,  that  here  is  a  story  of  suffering  which  has  no  equal.  To 
them  have  the  prophecies  of  Christ  been  fulfilled  :  *  Lo  I  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,*  and  *  If  they  have  persecuted 
Me  they  will  also  persecute  you.'  But  at  the  same  time  in  them  the 
saying  has  also  been  fulfilled:  'They  hated  Me  without  a  cause.'" 
We  commend  Dr.  Keller's  address  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  studies  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  dili- 
gently engaged. 

H.  S.  BURRAGE. 

III.    PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts:  Being  Extracts  Covering  a  Comprehensive 
Circle  of  Religions  and  Allied  Topics,  gathered  from  the  best  available 
!(ources,  of  all  ages  and  all  schools  of  thought,  with  suggestive  and  semi- 
nal headings  and  homiletical  and  illuminative  framework,  the  whole 
arranged  on  a  scientific  basis.  With  classified  and  thought-multiplying 
lists,  comparative  tables  and  elaborate  indices,  alphabetical,  topical, 
textual  and  Scriptural.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  Spence,  M.A., 
Rev.  Joseph  Exell,  M.A.,  Rev.  Chas.  Neil,  M.A.  Vol.  V.,  royal 
octavo,  pp.  512.     New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

We  give  this  title  in  full,  although  it  is  long,  as  it  dccribes  the 
sources,  character,  and  aim  of  the  book.  This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a 
work  to  be  complete  in  seven  volumes.  The  aim  is  to  issue  one  volume 
every  three  months.  This  one  is  devoted  especially  to  Christian  Dog- 
matics. Perhaps  no  one  of  the  series  is,  therefore,  so  rich  in  sermonic 
hints  and  suggestions.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  a  broad  range 
of  literature  has  been  traversed ;  widely  known  specialists  have  dili- 
gently examined  thousands  of  volumes.  It  is  especially  true  "that 
Patristic  and  Puritanic  literature  has  been  put  under  contribution.  For 
the  most  part  the  extracts  have  been  selected  with  rare  literary  skill ; 
so  that  we  have  here  gleanings  from  many  a  well-known  field,  as  well 
as  from  obscure  nooks  and  corners  seldom  visited  by  the  ordinary 
student.  Changing  the  figure,  we  may  truthfully  say  that  the  volume 
contains  gems  from  many  a  mine.  Much  skill  is  also  shown  in  the 
analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  material  collected  so  carefully.  The 
usefulness  of  the  book  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  wisdom  of  its  arrange- 
ment. When  the  seven  volumes  ar^  complete  they  will  form  practicsdly 
a  large  and  comprehensive  library,  scientifically  arranged,  on  Theology, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Practical  Christian  Ethics,  and  many  allied 
topics.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  book  can  be  made  most  helpful  to 
laymen,  students,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  pastors.  We  can 
illustrate  in  a  few  sentences  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  book, 
showing  how  great  is  its  range  and  how  practical  it  may  become  in 
actual  use.     We  take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  **  Charity,"  as  found 
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on  page  248.  We  have  about  twenty-five  pages  given  to  this  subject. 
On  these  pages  are  found  the  names  of  writers  representing  many 
countries,  centuries,  and  shades  of  thought.  We  also  discover  evidences 
of  the  admirable  analysis  of  which  we  have  spoken-  Were  one  to  take 
any  one  of  scores  of  other  topics  he  would  find  that  they  have  been 
treated  with  equal  care  along  these  particular  lines.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  views  with  which  one  is  obliged  to  disagree ;  but  one  aim 
of  the  compilers  is  to  present  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects  as  viewed 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  various  authors  quoted.  We  turn  next 
to  the  subject  of  **  Baptism,"  as  found  on  page  131.  There  are  about 
eleven  pages  given  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  have  the  the- 
ological meaning  of  the  word,  definition,  and  nature  of  the  'Sacra- 
ment," its  institution  by  Christ,  its  relation  to  the  circumcision  of  the 
older  covenant,  its  pre-Christian  aspect,  its  requirements,  its  solemnity 
and  importance,  its  efficacy,  its  profanation,  its  administration,  its 
significance,  dogmas  attached  to  it,  and  baptism  for  the  dead.  We 
find  upon  examining  the  extracts  under  this  general  heading  that 
much  is  quoted  in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  so-called.  Much  also 
is  quoted  against  what  we  must  regard  as  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  rite.  There  is  much  in  this  section  which  we  regard  as  neither 
historical.  Scriptural,  nor  truthful ;  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of 
much  that  might  be  given  which  possesses  all  of  these  three  character- 
istics. 

What  shall  be  said  regarding  the  use  of  such  volumes  as  these  t 
There  is  a  gp-owing  tendency  in  these  times  to  multiply  helps  of  all 
kinds  for  pulpit  work  and  for  all  forms  of  intellectual  endeavor.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  literary  world  when 
helps  of  this  kind  were  so  numerous  and  so  excellent.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  ought  to  be  used,  we  may  say  that  all  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  authors 
who  are  quoted  under  any  one  topic  given  in  this  book — or  many  of 
them,  at  least — ought  to  be  consulted  by  any  careful  student  who  is 
engaged  in  studying  that  topic ;  but  comparatively  few  students  have 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  libraries  in  which  such  books  are  found  ; 
comparatively  few  know  how  intelligently  to  consult  such  libraries; 
comparatively  few  know  even  what  books  they  ought  to  consult.  If  a 
man  did  know  all  these  things  and  consulted  the  books,  perhaps  he 
would  not  make  as  good  a  selection  therefrom  as  is  made  by  the  ex- 
perienced editors  of  these  volumes.  Such  an  undertaking  is  simply  a 
gigantic  one.  The  time  has  come  when  labor-saving  apparatus  is  not 
only  permissible  ;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  rapid  and  successful  liter- 
ary work.  The  average  man  would  not  claim,  even  though  he  had 
access  to  all  the  books  that  are  consulted  by  these  editors,  that  he  could 
make  so  excellent  a  series  of  selections  as  are  here  given.  The  princi- 
ples here  announced  will  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  books  containing 
illustrations.  Every  man  ought  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  illustrations 
for  himself,  that  is  admitted,  that  is  emphasized ;  but  every  man  ought 
also  to  be  ready  wisely  to  use  illustrations  which  other  literary  workers 
have  found  and  classified.  Take  such  a  volume  as  Butler's  Bible  Work, 
published  also  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  We  have  in  one  volume  Genesis 
and  a  part  of  Exodus.  Suppose  that  a  man  wishes  to  preach  on  the 
'*  Wrestling  at  Peniel."  He  turns  to  page  468  in  this  volume,  and  he 
there  finds  in  a  few  pages  ten  or  twelve  distinguished  authors  quoted  ; 
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The  Ljyrd'i  Meikad  cf  Diolimg  milk  Hzs  Chrstm  PerfU.  A  coEipaaaoa 
Tolsme  to  AS  cf  Grace.  We  grre  oast  r>-ig«l  ->:  ve^coeae  to  ^^  aev 
hoA  br  thar  indefatigable  vorker  a2>d  ■mMkgtix!  bus,  C.  H.  Spv- 
ceod.  We  hare  here  iwcntr  senaocaetzes,  or  bnef  i*^»^^^^»^  ob  raxi- 
o«s  Scripesxe  sabjects.  Tber  are  based.  gesenZj,  spoc  tiezSs  of 
Scripture.  We  hare  exaznined  this  little  book  vitlt  grea:  tnteyess  aad 
ple^vre.  It  is  marked  br  all  the  veC-knovn  characterstks  of  its  be- 
kyred  and  revered  aathor.  It  aboands  isk  iCisstrasaoBS  of  his  qisaiBt 
methods  of  literary  expression,  as  weO  as  in  eridesces  of  his  projoand 
spiritnal  experience.  The  promises  come  to  os  with  nev  meaning  and 
power,  as  we  study  the  chapters  in  this  little  roliime.  Many  of  God^ 
people  will  be  cheered  and  uplifted  in  their  hoars  of  depressaon  and 
their  times  of  wearines  by  the  assurances  of  God's  faithfnlness  which 
are  here  ^ren.  The  book  wiU  be  especially  Tahiable  as  saggestang 
topics  for  remarks  in  prayer-meeting  circles,  and  also  to  be  read  in 
many  places  where  there  is  no  minister  to  condnct  the  serrices.  The 
reading  of  some  of  these  chapters  by  any  layman  will  readily  be  fol- 
lowed by  practical  comments  on  the  part  of  other  laymen ;  and  thos 
these  brief  homilies  may  exercise  a  wide  influence  in  bringing  God,  in 
his  precious  promises,  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  children.  (Funk  & 

Wagnalls. ) A  Day  in  Capernaum,  by  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Professor 

in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edi- 
tion, by  Rev.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O.  This  volume  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  by 
all  Bible  students.  The  author  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Old 
Testament  scholars  of  the  world.  He  was  the  instructor,  and  for  many 
years  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Prof.  Alexander  Me3rrowitr,  LL.D., 
who  recently  died  in  this  city.  The  book  has  run  through  several  edi- 
tions in  Germany,  and  has  been  much  appreciated  by  scholars  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  religious  opinion.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  faithful  picture, 
as  the  preface  suggests,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  of  the  Galilean  activity  of 
Jesus.  The  historical  facts  are  taken  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
many  other  facts  of  history  and  topography  are  given,  which  hitherto 
have  received  but  little  attention  from  travelers  and  writers.  It  is  worth 
much  to  the  ordinary  reader  to  have  a  picture  of  a  single  day  in  our 
Lord's  busy  life,  painted  with  a  careful  hand  and  reverently  held  up 
before  us.  While  the  writer  never  loses  the  self-control,  which  must 
always  mark  the  careful  student ;  yet  he  writes,  at  times,  with  a  poetic 
fervor  born  of  deep  religious  emotion.      Love  and  loyalty  for  the  Lord 
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Jesus  are  shown  on  almost  every  page  of  the  little  volume.  With 
reverent  steps  the  writer  follows  our  Lord  from  the  early  morning  to 
noontide,  and  from  mincha  (vesper)  until  the  evening  shades  appear. 
He  has  drawn  largely,  in  his  description  of  localities,  from  the  admira- 
ble writings  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  book  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time 
in  the  summer  of  1870.  Two  new  editions  have  been  called  for  since 
that  date,  and  the  venerable  author  has  added  to  the  book  some  of  the 
results  of  his  constant  studies  in  this  historic  land.  All  Bible  students 
may  well  feel  gp-ateful  that  such  treasures  of  learning  as  the  author  pos- 
sesses are  laid  in  such  loving  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord's  Christ. 

<Funk  &  Wagnalls.) God's  Words  to  His  Children,     A  Volume  of 

Sermons,  by  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.  We  have  in  this  volume 
twenty-four  sermons.  Dr.  MacDonald  is  an  interesting  man  and  an 
instructive  writer.  The  man  behind  the  sermons  gives  to  them  a  charm 
•even  in  print,  as  well  as  moral  force  to  the  truths  uttered.  The  distin- 
guished author  is  both  a  novelist  and  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
He  retired  some  years  ago  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  still  con- 
ducts services  in  connection  with  that  Church,  and  also  as  a  lay  reader 
in  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  not  at  all  clerical  in  his  appearance 
or  in  his  method  of  utterance.  Although  he  is  now  sixty-three,  he 
would  pass  at  any  time  for  forty  or  forty-five.  His  method  of  delivery  is 
apparently  extemporaneous.  He  is  altogether  unaffected  and  unconven- 
tional, while  intense  earnestness  marks  every  word  that  he  utters.  He  is 
a  man  whose  influence  is  widely  felt  in  the  world  of  literature,  as  well  as 
in  more  strictly  religious  activities.  From  the  Queen's  civil  list,  as  the 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  his  literary  worth,  he  derives  an  income  of 
j^ioo  a  year ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  has  a  considerable  income  from  his 
thirty  volumes  of  novels  and  his  nine  volumes  of  poetry.  He  has 
taken  high  rank  as  a  Shakesperian  scholar,  and,  withal,  he  is  widely 
known  for  his  works  of  benevolence.  These  sermons  are  pleasant 
reading.  They  are  not  especially  valuable  as  expositions  of  God's  word. 
Their  homiletic  value,  as  the  science  of  homiletics  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood, is  very  little,  but  he  flashes  out  light  in  unexpected  ways,  and  he 
illuminates  old  truths  with  his  play  of  fancy  and  his  delicate  sugges- 
tions. Compared  with  Dr.  Maclaren's  sermons,  Dr.  MacDonald's  are 
<:omparatively  valueless  for  expository  teaching  and  homiletic  arrange- 
ment. You  can  begin  almost  anywhere,  and  you  can  stop  anywhere. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  pleasant  reading  and  are  morally  helpful.  Those 
in  this  volume  have  been  selected  and  edited  for  publication,  it  is  said 
Tjy  the  publishers,  by  one  of  the  best-known  orthodox  divines  in  Amer- 
ica. The  volume  will  prove  helpful  to  any  layman  or  pastor,  and  may 
"be  used  to  advantage  where  there  is  no  preacher  to  conduct  the  public 
services.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls.)  R.  S.  MacArthur. 

B.     GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Browning.     Six  Volumes, 
l2mo.     Riverside  Edition.     Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1887. 

In  the  Review  for  October,  1886,  was  a  very  sympathetic  and  criti- 
cal article  on  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Professor  J.  H.  Gil- 
more  ;  and  in  the  number  for  April  of  this  year,  in  the  department  of 
Current  Literature,  the  same  writer  gave  a  very  full  and  helpful  review 
•of  a  half  dozen  of  the  best  books  that  have  been  prepared  as  aids  in  the 
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study  of  Browning's  works.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  these  articles 
have  been  widely  read,  and  that  they  have  given  many  readers  their 
first  real  introduction  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  But,  after 
all,  the  first  and  best  help  to  the  understanding  of  Browning,  is  Brown- 
ing himself.  It  is  better  to  read  the  poems  than  merely  to  read  about 
the  poems ;  and  if  one  is  to  read  Browning,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to 
read  him  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works.  There  has  never  been  a 
satisfactory  edition  before.  The  **  complete"  sets  of  his  works,  adver- 
tised by  certain  publishers,  have  invariably  been  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. Besides,  the  text  has  not  seldom  failed  to  conform  to  the  author's 
latest  revisions.  Mr.  Browning  has  several  times  within  recent  years 
re-edited  his  own  writings,  altering  the  form  of  many,  and  re-distribu- 
ting them  according  to  his  more  mature  judgment.  Then,  all  former 
editions  have  been  very  expensive  and  very  bulky. 

All  these  things  have  contributed,  quite  as  much  as  the  alleged  ob- 
scurity of  Browning,  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  popular  poet. 
When  one  can  go  to  any  bookstore  and  buy  a  complete  edition  of  Ten- 
nyson for  one  dollar,  but  must  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Browning,  could  any  reasonable  man  expect  that  the 
higher  priced  edition  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  public,  or 
that  the  merits  of  the  author  would  be  appreciated  by  those  readers,  the 
length  of  whose  purses  is  ill-proportioned  to  their  love  for  good  litera- 
ture 1  It  may  be  true  that  the  popular  demand  for  Tennyson's  poems 
produced  the  cheap  editions,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  cheap  editions 
increase  the  popular  demand.  The  two  things  mutually  interact  in  the 
case  of  any  author ;  and  nothing  has  more  powerfully  contributed,  in 
our  judgment,  to  confining  Browning  to  the  **  fit  audience,  though 
few  "  that  he  has  had  thus  far,  than  the  fact  that  his  books  have  been 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority  who  make  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  America.  In  England  there  may  be  less  objection  to  high-priced 
editions,  for  there  those  who  do  not  buy  books  have  recourse  to  Mudie's, 
and  those  who  do  buy  books  are  rich  and  can  pay  any  price  a  book- 
seller chooses  to  ask.  But  in  this  country,  whera,  outside  of  a  few  large 
cities,  people  either  buy  their  own  books  or  do  not  read  at  all,  an  author 
whose  works  are  published  only  in  sets  of  fifteeen  or  twenty  volumes, 
may  expect  to  go  unread.  In  placing  these  six  handsome  volumes  at 
the  very  moderate  price  of  $io,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have 
done  the  thing  most  necessary  to  make  Browning,  if  not  an  absolutely 
popular  author,  at  least  known  to  all  people  who  are  likely  to  care  to 
read  him  much.  For  others  there  are  already  several  one-volume 
editions  ot  his  choicest  short  poems. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  edition  is  the  beauty  of  perfect  fitness.  The 
page  is  of  just  the  right  size,  the  type  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
the  margin  is  broad  enough  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  paper  and 
press  work  are  of  the  very  best,  and  the  binding  is  of  a  rich,  olive  green, 
with  modest  lettering  on  the  back.  There  is  nothing  gaudy  or  showy» 
or  would-be  esthetic  in  the  dress  of  the  books.  They  will  stand  wear, 
will  bear  any  quantity  of  decent  usage,  and  ought  to  last  a  man  an 
ordinary  lifetime. 

For  the  thorough  student  of  Browning,  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
edition  of  his  works  that  is  worth  mentioning  at  all.  It  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  first  place,  that  is  really  complete.  It 'follows  with  scrupulous 
care  the  author's  latest  revision  of  the  text.     It  follows  the  arrangement 
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of  the  last  complete  edition  of  the  author's  works,  issued  in  England 
under  his  own  supervision  ;  and  those  poems  that  have  since  been  pub- 
lished are  given  in  chronological  order.  There  are  enough  dates  and 
memoranda  by  the  author  to  indicate  the  time  when  all  the  poems  were 
originally  published.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  perhaps,  that  in  the  edi- 
tion referred  to  above,  Mr.  Browning  published  the  following  note  : 

The  first  piece  in  the  series  (Rauiine),  I  acknowledge  and  retain  with  ex- 
treme repagnsmce,  indeed  purely  of  necessity ;  for  not  long  ago  I  inspected 
one,  and  am  certified  of  the  existence  of  other  transcripts,  intended  sooner  or 
later  to  be  published  abroad  :  by  forestalling  these,  I  can  at  least  correct  some 
misprints  (no  syllable  is  changed)  and  introduce  a  boyish  work  by  an  exculpa- 
tory word.  The  thing  was  my  earliest  attempt  at  **  poetry,  always  dramatic  in 
principle,  and  so  many  utterances  of  so  many  imaginary  persons,  not  mine,"  which 
I  have  since  written  according  to  a  scheme  less  extravagant,  and  scale  less  imprac- 
ticable than  were  ventured  upon  when  this  crude  preliminary  sketch — a  sketch 
that,  on  reviewal,  appears  not  altogether  wide  of  some  hint  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  that  particular  dramatis  persona  it  would  fain  have  reproduced ; 
good  draughtsmanship,  however,  and  right  handling  were  far  beyond  the  artist 
of  that  time. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Pauline,  Paracelsus,  Strafford,  Sordello,  Pippa 
Passes,  King  Victor  and  King  Charles.  Vol.  II.  contains  Dramatic 
Lyrics,  The  Return  of  the  Druses,  A  Blot  in  the  ^Scutcheon,  Dramatic 
Romances,  A  SouPs  Tragedy,  andLuria.  Vol.  III.,  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  Vol.  IV.,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  Men  and  Women, 
In  the  Balcony,  Dramatis  Personce,  Balaustion^s  Adventure,  Fifine  at 
the  Fair,  and  a  few  less  important  poems.  Vol.  V.  contains  Red  Cotton 
Night-Cap  Country,  Aristophanes^  Apology,  The  Inn  Album, Pace hiarotto 
and  other  poems.  Vol.  VI.,  a  translation  oi  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus, 
La  Saisiaz,  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,  the  two  series  of  Dramatic  Idyls, 
Jocoseria,  Ferishtah's  Fancies,  Parleyings,  Fragments  and  Indexes. 

Even  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
students  of  Browning,  but  who  merely  number  themselves  among  or- 
dinary, intelligent  readers,  and  recognize  him  as  one  of  England's  great- 
est poets,  will  give  a  warm  welcome  to  this  beautiful,  complete,  and  alto- 
gether satisfying  edition  of  his  works.  Henry  C.  Vedder. 

A    Collection    of   Letters    of   Thackeray,    1847-1855.      With    Portraits 
and  Reproductions  of  Letters  and  Drawings.     New  York  :     Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons.    1887. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  announce  that  there  is  also  issued  an 
edition  de  luxe  for  those  who  desire  all  the  glory  of  hand-made  linen 
paper  and  illustrations  on  Japanese  and  China  paper.  But  all  except 
the  most  fastidious  bibliophile  will  find  this  volume  de  luxe  enough  for 
him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  handsome  and  artistic  book,  the  dress  being 
in  excellent  keeping  with  the  contents. 

The  remark  has  been  frequently  made,  if  we  mistake  not,  that 
letter  writing  has  become  a  lost  art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Who- 
ever said  that  had  not  read  Thackeray's  letters.  Let  any  one  who  has 
read  them  during  their  publication  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  or  in  this 
elegant  volume,  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  repeat  the  assertion  if  he 
honestly  can.  Epistolary  literature  has  had  no  more  charming  addition 
in  many  a  day.  It  is  the  fashion  to  praise  the  letters  of  Pope  and  Wal- 
pole,  but  these  are  as  much  superior  to  those  as  nature  always  surpasses 
art.     It  is  perfectly  evident  that  they  were  never  written  for  publication. 
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Tery  few  men  would  be  willing,  deliberately,  to  turn  themselves  inside 
out  for  the  public  gaze  as  Thackeray  did  for  the  inspection  of  the  friend 
to  whom  these  epistles  were  addressed.  The  letter-writer  of  the  Pope 
and  Walpole  school  always  writes  with  one  eye,  and  generally  with  both 
eyes,  on  the  public.  He  may  send  his  letters  to  various  persons,  but  he 
really  writes  to  posterity,  and  he  would  be  wretched  if  he  thought  they 
would  never  reach  the  address.  He  polishes  his  epistles  with  the  same 
anxious  care  that  a  poet  bestows  on  his  verses,  and  so  makes  them 
admirable  specimens  of  art — or,  shall  we  say  ?  of  artificiality.  But  these 
letters  of  Thackeray  are  unpremeditated  art ;  they  are  the  outpourings 
of  his  soul  to  an  intimate  and  congenial  friend,  to  whom  he  could  ven- 
ture to  speak  his  inmost  thoughts  and  to  show  his  mind  in  undress,  so 
to  speak^  without  danger  of  misunderstandmg  or  ridicule.  They  were 
written  in  all  moods,  from  child-like  glee  to  deep  dejection.  They^ 
throw  much  light  on  his  writings  and  his  literary  methods,  but  they 
illuminate  still  more  brightly  the  man  himself.  . 

Very  few  men  could  bear  such  a  revelation  and  not  lose  something 
of  our  respect.     It  is  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  soundness  of 
Thackeray's  nature  that  he  actually  gains  in  our  estimation  the  better 
we  know  him.     Many  have  drawn  the  impression  from  Thackeray's 
writings  that  he  was  a  simple  man  of  the  world,  who  took  the  darkest 
view  of  human  nature  and  had  faith  neither  in  man's  truth  nor  in 
woman's  purity.     It  might  be  easily  maintained  that  this  is  a  super- 
ficial view,  even  when  Thackeray's  books  only  are  considered.     It  is 
true    that    he    described    men    and    women    as    he    found     them. 
He  refused  to  draw  the  one  as  heroes  and  the  other  as  angels,  because 
in  the  work-a-day  world  he  met  neither  angels  nor  heroes,  but  men  and 
women.     It  is  true  that  he  attacked  vice  with  the  rapier  of  satire  in- 
stead of  the  two-handed  sword  of  denunciation  :  but  shall  we  therefore 
condemn  him  as  an  unbeliever  in  goodness?    We  have  always  believed 
the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  sound  and  wholesome.     We 
cannot  credit  that  any  man  has  been  made  worse  by  the  story  of  Pen- 
dennis,  or  failed  to  be  a  truer  gentleman  after  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance  with  Colonel  Newcombe.      The  career  of  Beckey  Sharp  never 
encouraged  a  woman  to  try  doubtful  expedients  for  social  advancement, 
but  the  contrary.     The  burden  of  Thackeray's  novels  is  that  there  is  a 
power  which  makes  for  righteousness  and  against  wickedness.     Still, 
while  his  books  arc  morally  sound,  one  would  never  infer  from  them  that 
he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling.     These  letters  reveal  a  new  side 
of  his  nature  which  possibly  he  carefully  concealed  from  the  world  as 
many  an  other  man  has  done,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  ridicule  as  from 
dread  that  he  might  be  suspected  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.     But  in  these 
letters  he  speaks  frt.'cly  :  and  though  there  arc  passages  in  which  phrases 
occur  that  shock  the  sensitive  religious  mind,  from  their  tendency  to  ir- 
reverence and  even  a  tinge  of  profanity,  there  are  many  letters  to  show 
that  love  to  God  and  man  and  faithful  performance  of  duty  had  a  large 
place  in  Thackeray's  inmost  thoughts  and  in  his  ideal  of  life.     The 
blemishes  that  we  have  hinted  at  are  due,  largely,  to  the  influence  of 
social  customs  and  the  conventional  standards  of  gentlemanly  conduct 
that  prevailed  in  England  in  his  day.     They  do  not  obscure  the  real 
goodness  of  the  man.     Much  as  this  collection  of  letters  will  do  to  ad- 
vance Thackeray's  literary  reputation,  they  will  do  still  more  to  increase 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  man  of  noble  aims  and  Christian 
faith.  Henry  C.  Vedder. 
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